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THE PRESENT POSITION OF INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Lc. (Eerp.), Pa.D., C.F. 
T is well known now, in certain circles, that our knowledge of the ancient political 


history of India is derived, not from historical works bequeathed to us by the 
Hindts, but almost entirely from the patient examination of a large number of : 
not written as a rule with any deliberate intention of relating history, that havesurvived 
to our time in the shape of inscriptions on stone and copper. And we are chiefly depen. 
dent on those records, not only for the political history, but also for nearly all the chronological 
details that we require in connection with the linguistic, palmographic, literary, religious, social, 
and administrative developments, and, in short, in connection with every department of 
regearch into the past of India. 


It is, however, not so well known what these records are, opon which we are thus depen. 
dent, and why they have come down to us in such large numbers, and how it is that they help us 
£0 mach. Nor has there been exhibited, by those to whom service and residence in India give 
opportanities which many other scholars do hot enjoy, 0 genera! a willingness, as might haye 
been expected, to co-operate in collecting and exploring the records. Nor do the specialista in 
literatare, philosophy, and some other lines, seem to realise how useful to them, if they would 
only peruse the published versions of the records, would be the results that can he brought 
forward from that source, And somo of the objects of the present Paper ore to explain the 
nature of these records and the extent to which they help us, and to shew the Mramonnt 
importance of them in the varions lines of research that have been indicated, with the hope of 
oreating 4 more general interest in them and of persuading more workers to join in the 


with sufficient prominence. And we hope to do something now towards supplying this 
deficiency. Lt is not al ways, of conrse, that & siacle inscription, taken by itself, establishes 
anything of special importance; and we mush Hot expect to make a great discovery in every 
“separate one that we examine. The value of the inscriptions results more from the way in 
which they all work in, one with the other. Bunt we may mention here two cages which 
illustrata the results that can Occasionally be obtained from evan isolated records, 


One is the case of Lakulisa. Among the Saivas, there was an important school, known As 
that of the Laku]iga-Pagupatas, whose views ‘were thought worthy of being explained by the well 
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known Siyaga, A historical record connected with this school, known as the Cintra Prasaati, 
composed during the period A. D). 1274 to 1296, was edited some eight or nine years ago by 
Dr. Biibler,! who, however, found that he could not tell ns anything about the early history and 
initial date of the school. The required clue is supplied by one of the soathern records, an 
inscription of A, D. 1035 at Balagimi in Mysore,* which shows that Lakoliia was then alive, and 
was at Balagimi, by thesimple fact, which it registers, that a grant, which was then made for the 
rites of a temple there, was made to him. And, with this to guide us, it was easy to trace 
another mention of him in a record of A. D. 1019 or 1020, and to determine that he began his 
esreer at MElpiidi in the North Arcot district, Madras, where, doubtless, he laid the foundations 
of the reputation and influence that heaubsequently o nired,— that from there he went to Bala- 
gimi, and attached himself to one of the great éaiva establishments at that place, mamely the 
college of the Kajimukhas of the temple of Pafichaliaga, — and that later on he proceeded to 
Gujarat, and then, settling at Kirvin in the Baroda State, founded there the school of Pisupatas 
which carried on the memory of him for so long a time. 


The other is the case of the revival of Ssiviem in the twelfth comtury A.D. Inthe 
Kanarese copntry, there is the important sect of the Lifigayats or Vira-Saivas. Their tenets are 
explained in the Bassyapurina and the Ghannabusasapurdna, which also give the traditional 
account of the establishment of the sect and of the revival of Eaiviem which it accompaniod, 
attributing both to a certain Basava and bis nepbew Channabasava,. who are represented 
4s having held, in succession, the office of prime minister under the Kalachurya king Bijjsis 
of Kalyapi (A. D. 1156 to 1167), Scepticism as to the correctness of these accounts had been 
created by the fact, that no mention of Basava and Channabasava is to be found in any of the 
numerous epigraphic records of that period that have been brought to light, ‘The fact that the 
Channabasavepurdna would place tho death of Basava in A. D, 789, four centuries before the true 
time of Bijjala, was not calenlated to allay suspicion, And avy amount of uncertainty and 
speculation might have been the result. The matter, however, bas been settled by an inserip- 
tion at Ablér in the Dhdrwir district.2 The events narrated in this record are referred, by the 
connection of them with the well known names aud period of Bijjala ond the Woetern 
Chilukya king Sém@svara IV., to the latter half of the twelfth century A. D. ‘The record 
shews that it was then, indeed, that the revival of ‘Saivism took place. Bat it shews also that 
the person who actually effected it, was the Brahman Eiiantada-Rimoyya, born at Alande in the 
Nizam's Dominions. And it gives a very racy and interesting account of the circumstances in 
hich be lived and worked, and illustrates pointedly how quickly, in Indio. real historical 
evonts may come to be overlaid with what is porely imaginary and mythical. And, in connec- 
tion with this record, we take the Manag®ji inscription of A. D. 1161 4 and there, in the person 
of a certain Basavarasayya who founded a liaga-temple, evidently of some considerable size and 
repute, in the neighbourhood of the alleged birth-place of the founder of the sect, we may find 
the original of the Basava of the Langhyat FPurdsas. 





As an instance of the more general uses to which the details of epigraphic work 
may be applied, we may take the case of the Bower Manuscript, — an ancient document 
written on leaves made from dried birch-bark. It had been obtained through excavations 
at “the foot of one of the curious old erections of which several are to be found in the Kuchar 
“district.” It was secured and brought to notice by Lieutenant Bower,® from whom it derives its 
name. And Dr. Hoernle has shewn that, in this manuscript, we have « veritable original docu- 
ment, which is » relic that has come down to us from the period A. D. 400 to 450" The con- 
tents of this work, which include » medical treatise, a Buddhist tale. and a collection of prover- 
bial sayings, may or. may not be of practical value. But it is neither uninteresting nor 


= ———— a 





1 ip, Ind. Vol. L. p. 271. | 2 Seo Kp. Jout, Vol. ¥. p. 227. 
® Ep. Ind. Vol. ¥. p. 237. ‘ riage a Vol. ¥. p. “ag 


| Ses Jour, Bong. As, Son. Vot LIX. Patt L,, Provecdings, p. 221. © Vol SE! abore, pp. 
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unimportant, to have it proved to our satisfaction that, under favourable conditions, a document 
written on so frail a material as birch-bark can survive for fourteen centuries, It would, 
however, have bean difficult, if not impossible, to establish this conclusively, without the help, 
for the palwographic examination of the document, of the photo-lithographic reproductions of 
ancient records which were given as an accompaniment to the texts and translations of 
them in my volume on the Gapta inscriptions, 


And there is one other matter, illustrating still more pointedly the genoral value of the 
inscriptions and the hopelessness of attempting to deal finally with any Indian questions 
without their help and guidance, which is worth noting here, becanse of tha bearing 
that it has been supposed to have on the history of Sanskrit literature. We mean the Vikrama 
legend, One of the principal reckonings of the Hindis is an ora which runs from B. C.57, A 
Hindil legend tells us that a celebrated king Vikrama or Vikramaditya of Ujjatn, in Malwa, be- 
gan to reign in that year, and founded the era, which, on that view, rans from the commencement 
of his reign. Another version of it asserts that he died in that year, and that the reckoning 
runs from bis death. In either version, the legend appears to be of Jain origin. It is common 
to both the Digambaras and the Srétimbaras. And the Géihds or Prikrit verses, upon which 
the earlier portions of some of the Jain Pafidvalia or anccessions of the pontiffs are based, pretend 
to pot forward sach details about Vikramiditya as that “for eight years he played asa child ; for 
“sixteen he roamed over the country; for fifty-six” —(? fifteen) —“he exercised rule, being given 
“over to false doctrine ; for forty years he waa dovoted to the religion of the Jina and then 
“obtained heayen."’? An addition tothe legend connects Vikramiditya with some foreign invaders 
of India who were called Sakas ; and this,again, appears in two versions : one version represents 
him ag regaining the kingdom of Ujjain after the Saka kings had dispossessed his father and had 
reigned there for four years prior to B. C. 57 ;* and the other, — as reported by Albérini jn 
the eleventh century A. D.,— brings the Sakaa on the scene a hundred and thirty-five 
years later, and asserts that Vikramiditya marched againat the Saka king, and put him to flight 
and jolled him “in the region of Karir, between Multin and the castle of Léni,"’ and that, 
in celebration of this, there was established the Saka era commencing A. D. 78.9 And 
another addition asserts that at the court of Vikramiditya there flourished “the Nine 
Geme,” uamely, the poet Eilidisa, the astronomer Varihamihira (died A, D, 587), the 
lexicographer Amarasimba, and the various authors Dhanvant i, Ghatakarpara, Kshapanaka, 
Sahka, Vararuchi, and Vétilabhatta.!? Sach is the legend. And Mr. Fergusson, led away by 
the belief, — justifiable enough at the time, forty years ago,— that no inscriptions of any early 


* Vol. XXL. above, p. 71; and see Vol. XX. p. 350. ) 

* See Bhau Daji's aualysis of Mérututga's Th/rivali (Jour. Bo. Br, R. As. See. Vol. LX. p- 148), 

* Gachan's Translation of Mlbdrinfs Fadia, Vol. IL p. 6. 

Fe arty for tia ta wall known versa, for which no period oan be fixed at prasent. It is to be found in 
the Jy neha abe, which olsima to have been composed by Kilidiaa himself (Jour, Bo. Br. B. As, See. Vol. VI. 
p. 26), but is really to be attributed to about the sixteouth century A. D. (Weber, Sanskrit Literature, p, 90), sais, 
Hut it appears to be “mere waif and skray, that has come from nobody knows where” (Weber, ibid), like varios 
other verses that aro floating about the country, for instance, the verse about the andmikd or ring r (Vol. Iv. 
above, p. 85, and Pyterson's Second Report on Sanskrit MS3_ p, 62, which quotes it from the “ Se ae 3 i 
called Hariharivals). — If we could place any reliance on an insoription which in said to hare beon on a stone aj 
Bidh-Gayi and to have been copied by Mr. Wilmot in 1785, and of which a translation was published by Wilkins 
from the eopy attributed to Mr. Wilmot (4s. Res. Vol. L p, 284, reprint of 1793), we should cera nyt tres 
to “the Nine Gems,” with the mention of one of thom, Amaradéva-(Amarasitbha), carried bask to A. D. 948, But the 
Translation ropreseate an extraordinary record, which purporta to give on epitome of the Fidyn ss te Seapebh ef 
the account of Buddha as a9 incarnation of Vishnu, and te register the building of atemple of Buddb by Adee tho: 
It does not indicate in any way the style of a genuine record of the tenth cintury. And Sir Alor sdar Cunnineis 
sonkd not find the alleged original inscription at Hidh-CayA (4rchool, Surp, Ind. Vol. L pp. 6,12). He seems to 
have subsequently arrived at the conclusion that a copy had been made of » forged inscription, whish aft ae 
mistakenly described uw: copying th: text from aa original stone, and that there was palmed of on him an 
im@agruahve copy of an alleged original high tid oxt Meally exist at all, 


La h 
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period, dated in the Vikrama era, could be produced, propounded the theory that the era was 
not actually in use from B.C. 57, but was invented in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. His 
ultimate conclusions were, that there was a king of Ujjain named Haorsba-Vikramiditya, 
reigning, according to him, in the period A. D. 495 to 530, — that the battle of Karir 
was fought in his time,— that the real date of that battle may have been A. D. 524,— that the 
Hindi of later times, however, made a misiake of twenty years, and placed it in a year answer- 
ing to A. D, 544,—that they wished to have a new reckoning which should supersede the Baka 
era, and, for certain conveniences of chronology, should ran from an earlier epoch than thatera, 
— that they created an apparent reckoniig from B, C, 57 by counting back ten cycles of the 
sixty-year system from A, D. 544,—and that they found a name for the era in one of the 
appellations of Harska-Vikramiditya of Ujjain. Now, we have no epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of a king Vikraméditya of Ujjain who was reigning B. 0. 57, and no reason whatever 
to believe in the existence of such a person, And, on the other hand, all the epigraphic evidence 
atrongly negatives the possibility of there having been any king Harsha-Vikramiditya of Ujjain 
in, Or at any time near to, the period A. D,495 to 530 which was worked out by Mr. Fergusson, 
or even between A.D. 76 and 111 which is the period in which the Rdjatarqaginf would place 
him. Also, an examination of some erroncous postulates assamed by Mr, Fergusson at 
starting, and of some of the untrustworthy data used by him, quickly exposes the fallacionsa 
nature of his theory. But, apart from any considerations of that kind, both the legend, and 
the theory propounded in the place of it, have been disproved by the results of Professor 
Kielhorn's examination, from the data supplied by the inscriptions, of various question 
connected with the era." He has shewn that the earliest instances of the use of the eraall come 
from eastern RAjputina, and chiefly from that part of eastern RAjpotdni which borders on, or is 
included in, Malwa, He has shewn thet the cra was known in A. D. 478 and 532 as “the 
reckoning of the Miélavas,” and in A. D. 879 as “the Millava time or era,”: and that 
records of A, D. 738 and 1169 apenk of itas “tho years of the Malava lord or lords,” He 
has shewn that the word vikrama is first found coupled with it in a record of A. D, B42? which 
speaks of “‘the time called vikrama,” and that we hear for the first time of o prince or 
king named Vikrama, in connection with the era, in a poem composed in A. D, 993, the anthor 
of which gives its date by saying that ho was writing one thonsand and fifty years “after king 
“Wikrama had ascended to the pure dwelling of theimmortals.” And he haa shewn that the first 
specific mantion of the era as having been established by Vikraméditya, is in a record of A, D- 
119%. He has pointed out that these facts ‘‘would seem to indicate that the connection 
“or Vikrama with the era grew up gradually,or was an innovation which took centuries 
“become generally adopted.” And he has put forward the very reasonable opinion that the word 
tikrama,—from which the idea of the king Vikrama or Vikramaditya was evolved, — most 
probably came to be connected with tue era by the poets, because the years of the reckoning 
originally began in the autamn, and the autamn wns the season for commencing campaigns, and 
waa, in short, the vikrama-kitla or “war-time,” To upset Mr. Fergusson's theory, there was only 
needed a date earlier than A, D. 544, actually recorded before that year, and distinetly recog- 
nigable sa a date of the so-called Vikrama era. And we have two such dates, of A. D. 472 and 
“02; and we have also two other dates, of A. D, 871 and 423, which cannot be referred to any 
other era, though they happen not to mention the name of the reckoning in which they are 
recorded, As regards the legend, all the results of epigraphic research emphatically support 
Professor Kielhorn's opinion that ‘the era was neither established by, nor designedly invented 
“in memory of,a king Vikramdditya.” And the dates that he haa been able to use, from the 
inseriptions, point to the period between A. D. 842 and 993, as the time during which the first 
crude rudiments of the full legend were evolved, or at least were brought into something like a 
substantial story, 3 3 





" See Jour. R. de. Soe., N, 8,, Vol. IV, pp. 88, 99, 132, and Vol, XII. pp. 2M, 277, 279. 
1) See page 15 below, i Bee Vol. EX, abore, p. 401 ff, 





ance of them, and were always ready to use to the utmoat their inflaenece to help on that special 
line of research. In Mr, Fergusson, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Gibbs, and Colonel Yule, again, we 
have, within the last fifteen yoars, lost very cordial and influential supporters, And our own 
ranks have become lamentably small; and some of us are under obligations to deal more 
with results than with details, which will greatly curtail the time that we can give to the 
editing of records, In 1888 we Jost a most valuable coadjator in Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, a 
Native gentleman who was working with great application and much critical skill and from a 
pure desire for the advancement of knowledge. And only in 1898 there passed away, in 
the person of Dr. Biihler, one who was a leading worker in the field. We want urgently, now, 
to recrnit oor ranks, so that the Opportunities that are available may be utilised more Fully than 
ia being done at present. And we want to he in 8 position, when the time comes for any recon- 


in any other way by private energy. That Journal is the Epigraphia Indica. It was started as 
® separate official publication in 1888 or 1889 by Dr. Burgess, who then held the post of 
Director-General of the Archmological Survey, From 1894 it has been carried on in connection 
with the Indian Antiquary, — and in consequence, largely, of the liberal support given by 
Colonel Temple, the proprietor of the Indian Antiquary, — under the direction of the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist, Dr. Hultzach. And, by the size of its pages and the freedom with which 
facsimiles are issued, and in other features, it is better suited than any other Journal for the 
publication of the epigraphic records, Nevertheless, in the five volumes of this Journal that hare 
now been completed, we find the names of only six writers, — (and one of them, Dr. Biihler 
unhappily now dead}, — who can in any way be referred to as habitual contributors, The six 
writers dlluded to, have sapplied no Jess than o hundred and eighty-seven oat of the total number 


Fecoguition at the hands of specialists in other lines than that of the political history, 
who would find much to interest them, and to repay them for the trouble, if they would 
only examine the five volumes of the Epigraphia Indica of which we speak, and the other . 
publications to which we allude. We want to indoce more workers to join us. And we look 
for recruits specially to the class of scholars who have a certain knowledge of Sanskrit to start 
with; becanse, though most of the records are not in Sanskr.t, that tongue is more or leas the 
key to the languages in which they were written, and a general knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
and mythology is essential to & proper understanding of many of the allusions in the records, 
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At the same time, anyone who has made himself conversant with one of the vernaculars in its 
archaic form and ancient literature, has necessarily acquired, by that process, a considerable 
acquaintance with the Sanskrit vocabulary, and can easily master,.by general reading, what 
else is wanted, <A preliminary knowledge of Sanskrit itself, therefore, is by no means absolutely 
indispensable. As regards other leading languages, in Kanarese, at any rate, we have, in the 
Rev. F. Eittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, a scholarly and admirable compilation which has 
now placed it in the power of all Western students to understand fully, and do justice to, the 
beauties of that highly polished and powerful tongue; and in Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vols. Land If. and Part I. of Vol. IIT., we have a number of carefolly edited 
versions, a study of which wonld go far towards removing any difficulties in the way of 
grappling with the epigraphic peculiarities of Tamil. It is no specially difficult matter to now 
approach the epigraphic records, And a very brief study of some of the versions that have 
been most recently edited, and of the resulta brought forward from them, would quickly teach 
the lines on which it is desirable to deal with the records so as to produce the uniformity of 
treatment that is requisite, and would inevitably awake an interest that would indnce a steady 
desire to co-operate in the work that we have in hand, 


As has been intimated above, we are indebted but very little, and not at all for 
selves. And it is very questionable whetber the ancient Hindds ever possessed the true histori- 
cal sense, that is to say the faculty of putting together genuine history on broad and critical 
lines. As we shall see, they could write short historical compositions, concise and to the point, 
but limited in scope. But no evidence of their possession of the faculty of dealing with history 
on general lines has survived to us, in the shape of any genuine historical work, deliberately 
written by them as such, and also accurate and reliable. The experience of the Arabian writer 
Albérini, in the eleventh century A.D., was, that “the Hindis do not pay much attention to 
“the historical order of things, they are very careless in relating the chronological succession 
“of their kings, and when they are pressed for information and are at a losa, not knowing what 
“to say, they invariably take to tale-telling.”“ And, certainly, such attempts as have been 
made by the Hindis of more recent times, do not display any capabilities from which we might 
infer that their early ancestors possessed the faculty, oven if they did not exercise it. Early in 
the present century, there was put together, — apparently, quite spontaneously, and not in con- 
sequence of any lead givenb y Western inquirers, — a Kanarese compilation entitled Réjdrali- 
kathe or “the story of the succeasion of kings," which purports to trace the history of Jainism, 
especially in connection with the province of Mysore on the political history of wLich, also, it 
pretends to throw light, from the earliest possible times; the published extracts from this 
work,!* however, shew that it is simply an imaginative production, of the most fanciful kind, 
based on the wildest legends, to which no value of any sort can be attached for early historical 
purposes.!° At apparently some earlier time, as yet not fixed, there was drawn up, in the same 
part of the country, a Tamil chronicle entitled Koagudésardjdkka!” or “the kings of the Kongu 
country," which purports to give a connected historical account of Mysore from the first 
century A. D,; but in this case, again, the fanciful nature of the work, and its utter want of 
reliability for any purposes of early history, are disclosed at once by the very slightest thought- 
ful examination: for instance, at the outset, not only does it give, as real facts, the fictitious 

M Bachan’ Translation of Albfrint's India, Vol. I. p. 6. 

z: ee egy aan aie an ed Ped f,8, if, 41. 
earlier works on whioh it may his based: tha poses naan tions Ep. Ind. sr IV. p. 23, note 1, eats: 

i For Prof. Dowsoa's abstract of the contents of this work, see Jour, R. As. Soc., F. 8., Vol VIII. p. 1ff. He 
haa epoken (p. 2) of a translation of it, “in the volume of MSS. at the India House ;" this, if it could be found, 
might perhaps throw some Light on the period of its compilation and on its connection with the Spurious records of 
Mysore, It also appoara (iid.) that another translation of the work was made by the Bey, W. Taylor, | 
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pedigree and history with which we are familiar from the spurious copper-plate grants of 
the Western Gaiga series, but also,!8 before the firat of the fictitions Gaiiga kings, it places, in 
the period A. D. 82 to 178 and before that time, some of the Rishtrakiita kings whose dates 
really lay between A. D. 675 and 956. Notices of other chronicles, relating for instance to the 


H. H. Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackensie Collection, These have, perhaps, not yat 
been criticised in detail. But a! perusal of the notices discloses features very similar to those of 
the Réjdralikathe and the Kongudésardjikkal. And, though they may be of some use in the 
geographical line of inquiry, we have no prim&-facie reason to expect to find in these works 
also, anything of the slightest historical value for early times. 


And yet there wera, undoubtedly, genuine materials in abundanes, from which 
histories of the most valuable kind might have been compiled in early times, 


Tn the first place, we know how, in India, pedigrees are always forthcoming, even in the 
present day, to an extent that is nnknown in Western countries, Among families connected in 
any way hereditarily with the administration, oven the Gandas or Pétils and the Eulkarnis, the 


into their wafsns or rights and privileges, or any dispute among themselres, — genealogical 
tables, unquestionably not altogether unauthentic, which exhibit the most complicated ramifica- 
tions of their hotises, and often go back for two or three centuries ; aud even the death of an 
ordinary cultivator usually results in the production of similar table, though of more limited 
scope, in the ingairy that is held to determine his heirs. Every matha or religious college of 
any importance preserves the succession of its heads. Among the Jains, we have the Pattivalis 
or successions of pontiffs, for a fall and Iacid notice of some of which we are indebted to 
Dr. Hoernle :” they purport to run back to even the death of the last Tirthawkera Vardhamina- 
Mahavira in, let us say, B.C. 527; and, though the earlier portions of them were put together 
in their present form not before the ninth century A. D, (because they exhibit the Vikrama- 
legend)*° and with results that are capable of considerable adjostment,-they are, no doubt, based 
upon more ancient and correct lists that were then extant. The preservation of pedigrees and 
Suceessions has evidently been a national characteristic for very many centuries, And we can, 
not doubt that considerable attention was paid to the matter in connection with the royal families 
and that Vambavalis or BEajavalis, lists of the lineal successions of kings, were compiled 
and kept from very early times, In fact, the matter is not one of speculation, but is capable of 
proof, We distinctly recognise the use of such Vamtdaralis, — giving the relationships and sucees- 
sions of kings, but no obronological details beyond the record of the total duration of each reign 
with occasionally a coronation-date recorded Im 40 era, — in the copperplate records. We trace 
them, for instance, in the introductory passages of the granta of the Eastern Chalukya series,2* 
which, from the period A. D. 918 to 925 onwards, name the suocessive kings beginning with 
the founder of the line who reigned three centaries before that time, but do not pat forward 
more than the length of the reign of each of them ; and, from certain differences in the figures 
for some of the reigna, we recognise that there were varying recensions of those Vawudvalis, We 
trace the use of Vashédralis again in the similar records of the Eastern Gafgas of Ealiiga, which, 
from A. D. 1058 onwards,™ give the same details about the kings of that line with effect from 
about A. D. 890, and one of which, issued in A. D, 1296, inclades a coronation-date of A.D, 





™ See Ep. Ind. Vol. IT, p. 170 f. 
™ Vol XX. above, p, $41, and Vol XXL p, 87. For others, see Vol, XI. above, pp. 245, 251, Peterson's Seoond 
Beport on Sanskrit Manuscripts, pp, 89, 163, and'Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit Manuscripta for 188-84 


™ See page 3 f. above, 
% See, for instance, Vol, XIV. above, p. 55, South-Fnd. Insers. Vol, L. p. 86, and 


, Ind. Vol. ¥. p. 13 
™ Ses Ep. Ind, Vol, IV. p. 1 ~ ge 


| Re. 
™ Jour, Beng, da Bac, Vi LEY, Part I, p, 239, 
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1141 or 1142. And there is other proof alaa® There has been brought to light from Nepil ta 
long Vewtadeali,™ which purports to give an unbroken list of the ralers of that country, with the 
lengths of their reigns and an occasional landmark in the shape of the date of an accession stated in 
an era, back from A. D. 1763 to even so fabalons an antiquity ea six or seven centuries before the 
commencement of the Kali age in B. C. 3102. It contains groas mistakes in chronology; for 
imstance, it places B. C. 101 to 34 Améuvarman, of the Thikari dynasty, who, we know, was ruling 
in A. D. 635 and 649 or 650, and, partly through committing one of the usual leading faults of 
Hindi compilations, namely of treating contemporaneous dynasties as successive dynasties, it places 
about the end of the seventh century B. C. s certain Vrishadava, of the Sdryavaméi or Lichchhavi 
dynasty, who, we know, was a contemporary of Amfuvarman, And, as was pointed out by Pandit 
Bhagwanlal [ndraji who brought the full Pasbideali to notice critically, “it possesses no value what- 
“ever aga whole,” and “no single one of its several portions is free from the most serious errros,” and 
it is useless for reconstracting the earlier history of Népil, even by adjustment with respect to any 
names aud dates that ara known from other sources. But, in connection with the above-mentioned 
Vrishadéva, and in spite of the error in respect of his date, it teaches one thing which is of use, 
From him, whom it places No. 18 in the Siryavamdi dynasty, to Vasantadéra, No, 23, it gives 
correctly a list of six successive names, which we have verified from epigraphic records, It allots to 
each of these rulers, it is trae, length of reign which not only is impossible in itself, but also is 
disproved in one case at least by the epigraphic records, But the fact remains, thet the names arp 
given correctly and in the right order. This short list was certainly not based on some ancient 
charter read by the original compiler of this portion of the Vawéaeali, What would have happened, 
if that had been the case, is suggested plainly enough by the Konntir inscription from the Dhiirwar 
district,2? which purports to be the reproduction of a charter, dated A. D. 860, of the time of the 
Rashtrakits king Amighavarsha I. Here, we have a record on stone, which says that it was embo- 
died in that shape in accordance with a copper-plate charter that was read and explained by a certain 
Jain teacher named Viranardin, the eon of Méghachandra, Partly from the characters of the record, 
and partly from the known fact that Mégbachandra died A, D. 1115, we know that this record was 
not pat on the stone before the twelfth century A.D. We do not dispute the jalleged fact that 
Viranandin drafted the stone record from some ancient charter on copper. But we find either that 
he could not read that charter correctly, or that he did not take the trouble to interpret it aright; for, 
not only has he misstated the relationship of some of the Rishtrakiita kings whom the stone version 
does mention and omitted others whom it ought to have included, but also, — probably from a wrong 
interpretation of some verse which we have not es yet found in a genuine record, — he has placed at 
the head of the Rashtrakiita genealogy a purely fictitious person, whom he es called Prichchhaka- 
raja. Lf the list from Vrishadiva to Vasantadéva in the Népil Faviédrali had been put together in 
the same way from some ancient deed, the compiler of that part of the document would andoubt- 
elly have committed some similar mistakes. And we hare no hesitation in saying that he took 
these six names from some genuine early Vawsdivali, accessible to him, which had survived from the 
time of the rulers to whom it referred; and probably the duration of the reigns was given correctly 
by him, and was falsified subsequently by eome later compiler, to anit his own scheme of the whole 
chronology. The Bower Mannseript has shewn us how long even perishable documents may survive, 
And we may not unreasonably hope that an exploration of some baried city, or even of one or other 
of the numerous private collections of ancient manuscripts that still remain to be examined, may some 
day result in the discovery of some of the early and authentic Vawédvalis, Meanwhile, we have to be 
very cautious in accepting what we do obtain in this line. We have before us the example, not only 
of this Népal Vowiddveli, but a'so of some Vewiddvalis from Orissa, which do not indeed pretend to quite 
such fabulous antiquity, but which nevertheless purport to present an unbroken list of the kings of 
% Halhana, writing in A. D, 1148-49, mentions Lista of kizgs of Kashmir which had been put together by 
Rebéofndra and Hilirija (eco poze ll below). Bet we do not qrote these aa proof of our present point ; bacanse 

they were compilations, not original liste prepared under the dynasties to which they beloncid. 

™ Vel, XIIL saborsa, p, all. ™ Gupte Fneces, Introd, p. 199. ™ Kp. Ind, Vol VI, p 25. 











tha: province, going back from A. D. 1871 to the rommencement of the Kali age, with the length of 
the reign of each, and with certain specified dates as epochs. And the results put forward by them, 
ae eres ata iat archives of the temple of Jagannitha at Parl, have been supposed to give at any 
rate certain definite and reliable land-marks in the early history, But an examination of them and of 
the archives®* has shewn that, for at least the period anterior to about A, D. 1100, they are utterly 
fancifal anid carcending, anu that they wore devised, chiefly from imagination, simply to magnify the 
antigaity and importance of the temple of Jagaunitha and of all its surroundings and connections, 
These local annals are not correct even in respect of so radical 4 point as the building of that temple. 
They attribute it toa king Anaigabhima, whom they would place A. D. 1175 to 1202; whereas we 
know, from the epigraphic records, that it was built by a predecessor of his, Anantay rma-Chiég 

Gabgéivara, in the period A, D. 1075 to 1141 or 1149. Farther, they actually divide this latter 
king into two persons, — Chic range aod Gaigédvara,—to whom they would allot the periods 
A.D. 1132 te 1152 and 1152 to 1166. For the period anterior to him, they do not incorporate any 





issued must be kept on record in the issuing office, ag a reminder to make sure that instroctions 
given are daly and fully carried ont, And orders réceived must be filed in the receiving office, to be 
produced in justification of any particular measures taken in giving effect to them, The specific ternis 
of treaties and alliances must be reduced to writing, anil copies must be kept for reference by each of 
the contracting parties, Diaries of some kind must be kept by local governors, from which to prepare 
from time to time the periodical reports on their administration, A record must be kept, on both 
sides, of tribute paid by the great feudatory nobles and received uy the paramount sovereign, And, 
even under a system of iarming the revenues, accounts of some kind must be framed, of the proceeds 
of provincial customs and taxes and of village revenues, and of the expeniliture incurred on the 
collection of them, Notes of all these matters mst have been preserved in soma form or anotlivr, in 
all the various offices. But it is probable that they were kept in the shape of general day-beoks, 
— something like the Diaries of the Paéshwis of the eighteenth sentury,*? — dealing with all matters 
mixed, rather than according to any system of separate ledyers anit files (or each branch of business. 
Except on the hypothesis of such a syatem of day-books, it is difficult to account for the manner 
in which, for instance, the date of a record of A. D. 1008 at Tanjore cites the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth and one hundred and forty-third days of the tweaty-fourth year of the Chile king 
Rajarija [°° and the date of » record of A. D. 1113 at Tiraviriir in the Tanjore district cites 
the three hundred and fortieth day of the fifth year of the reign of his descendant Vikoama-¢ 
déva | for auch » detail to be cited conveniently, there must have bern avuilah'e some such books, in 
which the days were entered and numbered, and the events of them were posted up, as they ran.2 

™ See Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 831 8. 3 | 

® Fora sample of these Diaries, soo the Extracts relating to Politiosl Matters from the ER jnid or journal of the 
Pishwi Sahu from A.D, 1713-14 to 1794-35, which bare been recently published. T understand that we are indebied 
to Mr. Ganesh Chimunji Vad for the compilation of the extracts, and that they are being printed by the Dekkan 
Vernacular Translation Society, Poona, | 

™ South-Ind, Ingers, Vol. IIL, p. 14, " See Ep. Jd. Vol, I¥. p. 73. 

“A rather carious instance of citing the days is furnished ty the Tiruppdyanem grant of the Phodyna king 
Jativarma-Kulaéikbara, which mentions the foar thousand three hundred and sixtioth day of his thirteenth year 
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In such day-books and other records, valuable items of historical information would abound. The 

compilation, however, of any general history from them would, no doubt, be a somewhat complicated 
ani laborious matter, But there were, plainly, other materials of a more concise kind, that might 
have been used with great facility, in the shape of dynastic archives and chronicles, whieh, in 
some cages at least, survived for a considerable time after the disappearance of the dynasties to which 
they belonged, and from which comprehensive and very valuable accounts might easily have been put 
together, It can only have been from ancient archives, of considerable fulness of detail, which had 
fallen into their own hands, that the Western Chalukya kings of Kalyani derived the knowledge that 
they possessed, and exhibited in some of their records, of the earlier Chalukya dynasty of Badimi, — 
separated from themselves by an interval of three centuries, during which an extrancous dynasty 
possessed the sovereignty, — from which they claimed to be descended; thin is pointedly illnstrated 
ly the mention, in the Kauthém grant of A. D. 1009,% of Mangaléés, who was not ir the direct lineof 
desocnt, and therefore might easily have been lost sight of in a mere Vawsdrali, and by the preservation, 
in the same record, among certain other details which tradition alone, or a mere list of kings, would not 
aecount for, of the memory of the conquest by him of the territory of Hévatidvipa, and by the way 
in which the record glosses over his attempt to break the direct and rightful senior line of succession 
in favour of transmitting the crown to his own son, by representing him as simply a regent during 
the minority of his nephew Palakdsin LI, to whom, it says, he eventually restored the throne in 
pious accordance with the custom and Jaws of the Chalukya kings. And the Silihira princes 
of the Southern Koikag must have kept a careful record of their paramount sovereigns, the Rash 
trakatas, as well as of themselevs, to account for the statement about the rise of their own family 
under Krishna [., and for ths fall account of the Rishtrakija genealogy, as well os of their own 
pedigree, that is given in the Khérépitag grant of A, D, 1008, issued by the Bililira Raijtaraja in 
the time of the Western Chajukya king Lrivabedaiga-Satyaéraya. These cases indicate distinctly the 
compilation and survival of dynastic chronicles, which wore doubtless carried on chapter by chapter 
after the death of each successive king or prince, And we can actually recognise the copy of a chapter, 
or of the draft of the beginning of a chapter, of such a chronicle, compiled most probably from day- 
books or other miscellaneous sources, in the Udayagiri inscription of B.C. 151," which gives a succinct 
account of the career of Khiravéla of Kaliiga from his birth to the thirteenth year of his reign : it 
tells us that he spent fifteen years in princely sports, — that for nine years he enjoyed power as Furarija 
or hair-apparent and appointed successor, — and that he was crowned to the succession at the end of 
his twenty-fourth year; and then it briefly enumerates, year by year, the principal eventa of his 
reign, and certain large items of expenditure on public works and charity, as far as the thirteenth year. 
In this department, again, we may hope that fatare explorations will result in discoveries that will give 
ns reading of a particularly interesting kind. 





These materials did not remain altogether anutiliael, We can trace a useof at least the Vawsdvalis 
in the historical chapters of the Purinas, which, composed apparently before the ninth century 
A. D. (because they do not inelads the Vikrama legend),™ do certainly indicate a desire on the part 
of the ancient Hinds not to ignore general history altogether, and are clearly based upon ancient 
archives which had survived in s more or less complete shape and were somehow or other accessible 
to the composers of those works. At the same time, it is not much, in the way of reliable history, that 
we gather from these chapters. In the first place, somm of the necessary materials were apparently 
not available to the authors ; and some of the dynasties are omitted altogether: for instance, the 
Purdaas do not inclade (at any rate, in anything like its proper place) any reference to the line that 





(Vol, XX. above, p. £84). Woe oan hardly imagine that the numbering of the days bad ron on from the first day of 
the reign sp to that high number, And we understand that, as suggested (loc. cit. p. 280) the writer took the 
fortieth day of the thirteenth year, and, for some reason or other, added it to 360 4 12 = 4320 as the total namber 
of the days of tha preceding twolve years, 

#1 Vol, XVL abors, p. 15. ™ Ep. Ind. Vol. IIT. p. 208. 

® Proceedings of the Sirth International Congress of Orientaliats, Vol III. p. 136. 
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veal founded by Kanishka? nor do they mention the great dynasty of the Early Guptas, unless they speak 


of those kings as the Guptas of Magadha, whom they would place more than three centuries ahead of 
the present day; nor do they make any Teference to the great Harshavardhana of Thinésar and 
Kansaj, “the warlike lord,"as the southern records call him, ‘of all the region of the north.” In the 
steond place, while the authors hare usdally given us the sapposed duration of each dynasty, and in 

some oases even the lengths of individngl teigns, they did not think it worth their while to gire us 
any fixed points in the shape of dates recorded in any ofthe Hind eras, Thirdly, some of the materials 
that.were used by the authors had apparently become imporiect: for instance, the Puriteas assign only 
a hundred and thirty-seven years aa the period of the Maurya kings ; whereas we know, from the 
Udayagiri inscription of Kharavéla,™ that the Maurya dynasty lasted for at least twenty-cight years 
longer ; for, itis only in consequence of the continuance of the Maurya sway, not only in the original 
territory of the dynasty bat also over tha conquered province of Kaliiga, that that record could 

he dated, as itis, in the hundred and sixty-fifth year of the time of the Maurya kines, In the fourth place. 

even allowing for corruption. by successive copyists, it sewmg plain that, — be the cause what it may - 

for instance, sometimes inability to decipher ancient characters, —the anthors have not always given us 

even the nanss of their kings with seeuracy ; compare, for instance, the Puranic lists of the Andhra- 
bhgityas, with each other, and still more with such information about those kings a4 we have obtained 

(rom the epigraphic revords, And, finally, the extravagant chronological results that these chapters 
present, shew that the anthors here, again, committed the usual Hindd fault of treating contemporaneous 
lynasties as augcessive : thas, to take only a part of the whole hat, from the beginning of the Mauryas. 
to the end of the Kailakila-Yavanas the Vishaupurdna gives us a total period of two thonsand five 
handred and fifty-five years; apply this to BO. 315, as the most probable exact year of the accession 
of the first Maurya king Chaniragapta,®® and we havethe end of the Kailakila-Yaranas in A. D, 2240. 
three centuries ano half in the futare from even the present time ; an we have to place after that a 
variety of other rulers, including the Guptas of Magadha, who, the same work says, followed the 
Nailakila-Yaranas, W hile, therefore, the historical chaptera of the Parinag undoubtedly hare some 
basia of trath, the treatment of the sabject in them is sketchy and meagre, the details are incomplete, 
inacearate, and extravagant, anl we cannot bind ourselves to follow them even in the general outline 
of the alleged sucesssion of the various dynasties, 


The only other indication, that has sarvivel from any antiquity, of an attempt on the part of the 
Hindds to put together anything in the shape of a general history, is the Rajatararmgin , on the first 
eight cantos of which Ralbaow was engagel in A, D. 1148.49.40 Kalhana mentions certain Previous 
writers, — Surrata, whose work, he says, was made difficult by misplaced learning; Kshéméndra, who 
draw up a list of kings, of which, however, he says, no part ig free from mistakes; Nilamuni, who wrotd 
the Nilamatapurdaa ; Hélirija, who composed a list of kings in twelve thousand verses ; and Srimihira 
or Padmamihira, and the author of the SrichchAavilld, His own work, he tells us, was based on eleven 
collections of Adjakathda or stories about kings,*! and on the work of Nilamani. He says he sought 
to remove all errors by consulting charters issneil by ancient kings, and laudatory InSETiptiond on 
stones, and manuseripts. And he has presented us with a dotailed account of Kashmir, including 


" Here,and in cooncotion with what follows, see Wilson's Tranalation of the Fishnupirdaa Vo. IV. p. 178 — 
Dr. Bhandarkar sooms to be of the opinion (sea his Barly History of the Dakkan, in the Gaselteer of the Bombay Prep. 
dency, Vol. 1. Part IT, p. 161 f.), that the Fdyupurina and the Mtisyapwrina are older works than the one that I 
quote, and thatthe figures given in them are, on the whole, more worthy of being quoted, though the texts hare, in 
some oases at boast, undergone corruption. There ia no objection to that view, But I can cooreniontly quote only 








the figures of the Vishnupuridina, And thore is no reoogaisable discrepancy in respect of the broad foaturos to which 
I draw attention. 
™ See page 10 above, note $5. % See Mise Duff's Chronology of India, p. 10, 


“@ In connection with the following remarks, see tho extracts given by Dr. Bihler (Vol. VI. abore, p, 269), and 
by Dr. Hultseoh (Vol. XVIII. abora, pp. 65,97, and Vol. XIX. p. 231. 

“' Compare, —eepecially aa helping to illoatrate how Sotitious matter might come to be introdneed imtO etch 
stories, — the disoourss about religion, and tha recital of the praisesof ancient and resent devotees of Siva, in which - 
Seddvara IV. and his commander-in-chief indulged on a certain coamsion (Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p, 258: gs also itt, 
Pp. 235, for another instance of a dAarmaprasangu or talk about religion between village officials), 
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occasional items of external history, which purports to go back to B, 0, 2448, and has given us the 
alleged exact iletails of the length of the reign of each successive king from B. CO, 1182 onwards. 
We may expect to find him fairly correct for his own time, and for the preceding centary or so. But 
an examination of the details of his work quickly exposes its imaginative character, and its unreliability, 
for any early period, It places the great Maurya king Asoka a thousand years. before his real time. 
It places B. 0. 704 to634 Mihirakala, tho great foreign invader of India, whose real period was closely 
about A.D. 530.4% It places about eight centuries after Mihirakula a Téraminga, the original of whom 
can be none other than Toraminga the father of Mihirakala, And, thongh Kalhana could put 
forward gach exact details os four years nine months and one day for the dara:ioa of the reign of 
Matngupta (A. D, 106 to 111, ss worked ont by Dr, Hulizsch), he was obliged toallot to Ranaditya I. 
a reign of three centuries (A. D, 205 to 505), simply, aa De. Hultzech has pot it, in order to save 
his own chronology. 


With these exceptions, — namely the historical chapters of the Purdaas and the Rajatarangint, 
—the ancient Hindiis seem to have never made any real attempt to deal with history on genaral lines ; 
they have leit us to gather what we can from their ordinary literary works, into which they have 
vceasionally introduced historical matter, but, as can clearly be seen, only as an incidental detail of 
quite secondary anil subordinate importance, 


In the body of their literature, the Hindils do not help ug much, The plots of some of the 
plays, the classical poems, and the collections of imaginative stories, were woven round historic names, 
both of persona and of places, But it is seldom, except in the geographical line, that such allusionscan 
be put to any practical nse, They help us to locate places, and to fix the limits of countries; for 
instance, we know, from other sources, that the ancient Timalipt{ is the modern Tambik in the Midnapur 
district, and thos the incidental statement in the Dasatwmdracharita that Timalipti was in the Suhma 
country,“ gives us a more precise indication, than is obtainable elsewhere, aato the exact part of Bengal 
that was known by the name of Suhma. And they help us to establish the antiquity of places; thus, 
we know, from the Athole inscription of the time of Pulakedin Il, that the celebrated poet Kaliddsa. 
fonrished before A.D, 634; and, so, the mention by him of Gékarga,44 in the North Kanara district, 





Kombay, carries back the existence of that place, as a famous Saiva site, to at least the beginning of 
the seventh century A, D. In the historical line, however, the allusions teach us little, if atything. 
The works do not give dates for what is told in tham: and naturally enough; the similar productions 
of other conntries, also, do not aim at being historical records, and at ‘ualullig cheeaihigteal dekaila. 
The works in question are of use historically, only when the date of an author happens to be known, 
and we are enabled thereby to fix a Intest possible limit for a historie name, mentioned by him, for 
which we have otherwse no specific date at all, 


Thare are, imieed, a few compositions, which put forwand certain distinct historical pretensions, 
bot which cannot, in trath, be tuken as anything more serious than historical romances. In San: 
skrit, we have the Harshacharita of Bina, and the Vékramdikadévacharita of Bilhana, The Brat deals 
with the achievements or career of the great northern king Harsha, Harshadaéva, or Harshavard] 
nf Thanéear anil Kanan} (A LD. 605-606 to about 648); and the second deals, in the same way, with 
an equally great southern king of later times, tho Western Chilakya Vikramaditya VI. of Kalyani 
(A. D, 1076 te 1126). And thos they both aim at being historical chronicles of those two periods. 
But they do not present the plain straightforward language af sober common sense, They imitate the 
classical poems, with all their elaboration of diction, metaphor, and imagery. They weave into their 
stories mythical and supernatural taatter of the most fanciful kind. And they give us some charming 
reading in the poetics! line, But they offer us not much beyond that. The historiaal inform tion 
déracharita is more extensive ; mixed, up, on the other hand, with more j inative matter ‘in. is 
found in Baga's work. But neither author has given us » date for anythi ra is mentioned by him, 


Gupta Iners. Introd. pl, + a8 Wilson's Works, Vol, IV. p. ai, “ Raghuwarsia, Ti, verse 33, 








Statement ag tothe year. And Bilhans tells us that, when Vikramaditya waa born, ‘“iowers fell 
“Yrom the sky, Indra's drum resonnded, and the gods rejoiced in heaven ;" but he does not even name 
Coe month and day, Neither author has given us even his own date. And, if Harsbavardhana ana 
Vikramaditya were not known from more exact sources of a different kind, we should not even know 
to what period to refer the poets and their patrons. In the soine category we must place the Tarnil 
historicat poems, —the Kalavali, the Kalitgattu-Paragi, and the Vikrama-Chilan- Ui? — for our 
introduction to which we are indeLted to Mr. V., Kanakasabhai Pillai. In these, again, there is nmeh 
of interest, and a good deal of importance. But here, alao, there are no dates, and, 20, no means in the 
works themselves for determining the periods to which they belong. 


These works, —the dramas, the Classical poems, the imaginative stories, and the historical romance | 
—are invaluable for the stody of mannersand customs, trade and commerce, methods and routes of com- 
miunieation, and the details ofdomestic, social, public, and religious life. They would furnish excellent 
materials for articles such as those which the Rev. T. Foulkes has given us on the Dekkan in the time of 
Cautema-Buddha“? And they supplement the epigraphic records admirably, But that is all they do. 
It is only in the introductions und colophons of their literary works, —for a knowledge of 





we find that the historical matter is introduced only incidentally, to magnify the importance of the 
authors themselves rather than of their Patrons, and is not handled with any particular care and fulness, 
As typical illustrations, we take the following cases. Bémadéva tells us, in the colophon of his Fasae. 
tilake,® that he finished that work in the month Chaitra, ‘Saka-Samvrnt 8A] expired, falling in A.D. 
999, during the rule of a Chilukya prince who was the eldest son of Arikésarin and was a fendatory of 
a king Krishnarajadéva. But he does not take the trouble to tell us the name of the prince, presi 
ably his immediate patron, or to state the family or even the parentage of the king, or-to indicate the 
territory of either the sovercign or his vagal, In this case, as it happens, we learn more about the 
family to which the prince belonged, from the Pilvamddjunactjeya or Pamper-Bhérata of Panvpa, who, 
writing A. D. 941-42. mentions, as his patron, the nforeenid Arikésarin, and gives his pedigree for seven 
preceding generations, with apparently a tolerably definite hint as to the part of the country to which 
Rashtrakiita bog Krishna DT. for whom we hol dates in A. D. 940 and 956. Awd, there being no 
extraneous objectiona, we did not hesitate to identify Sémadéva's Krishuarajadéva with this Krishus 
IIT., and to extend the reign of the latter to A. D. 39, even before obtaining for him s later epigraphic 
date in A.D. 061.2" In this way, Simadéva's literary reference wefnlly supplemented the inscriptions. 
Bat it teaches us, in jtgolf, little enough, And, by the way, he might plainly have told us even a cond 
deal more than he has, The preamble of the letter jesied by his hero king Yasddbara,22 — particularly 
in its introduction of the titles “supreme lord of the town of Padmévatipura, lord of the mountain 
Kanakagiri, and owner of the Kailisa-crest," ag well as in other details, —is no mere ordinary epistle, 
but is an imitation of the formal preamble of a grant; from which we gather that Simadéva had arcess 
to official papers, and used one of the drafts kept on hand for preparing charters of grants, Take, 
again, the case of Jahlana, In the introduction to his Subhashitamuktérali, written in the period 





“ Horshacharita, Cowell and Thomas’ Translation, p, 100, Vol V. above, p. 318, 
*" Vol. XVIIL above, p. 280, Vol. XIX, p. 329, Vol, XXII. p. 141, “ Vol. EVE. above, pp. 1, fg 
*? Poterson's Second Report, p. 47, ™ Bioe's Karndiakaiahd, ] Pp. 3a. 

™ An inecription at Dérl-Hoatr, "9 Lee. cif. (note 49 above), p. 39, 
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A.D. 1247 to 1260, he states carefully the relationships in his own pedigree, but omits to state them 
in the ease of the Dévagiri-Yadava kings Bhillama, Sifighana, and Kyishoa, and their ancestor Mallugi, 
whom he mentions. And take, finally, the case of Hémadri, Writing in the period A, D, 1260 to 
1271, in the time of the Dévagiri-Yadava king Mahadéva, under whom, as also under his successor 
Ramachandra, he held the post of Srikaranddhipa or superintendent of the business connected with 
the drawing up of documents, he aimed, in the introduction to his Vratathanda,™ at giving the full 
pedigree, with incidental historical items, of that branch of the Viidavas from even Puragic times. In 
spite, however, of the free access that he must have had to the chronicles and official reconis of the 
family, — within the historical period, he has omitted, several times, to state the exact relatiouships of 
the successive members of the family ; he has apparently passed over altogether one of them, Séugadéra, 
whose existence is established by an epigraphic record; and, as tested by an inscription of A.D. 1191 
at Gadag."* he has suggested an altogether wroagjinference regarding the parentage of Bhillama, the 
first paramount king in the family, within ouly a century before the time at which he was writing, 


The dates which are given in the introductions and colophons of the literary works, in connection 
with the composition of those works, may of course be accepted as reliable, And any genealogical 
and historical items put forward in the same places, ought to be correct for a few preceding genera- 
tions. But it would be a very extraordinary and imperfect history of India that we should put 
together from such references, and from the Purdnas, the Rijatarmmgiof, the historical. romances, the 
general body of the literature, such Vawiddvalis as have been obtained from Orissa and Népal, and the 
few items of alleged history that are incidentally given in the Pasjdralis, We should doubtless recog- 
nise that the successions of kings given for Indin itself by the Purdnag, for Kashmir by the Riuja- 
tarowiginé, and for Népil by the Vouirali, should be taken as separate sniecessions, im territories the 
histories of which must be treated separately, We should not know exactly what conclusion to arrive 
at in respect of the annals of Orissa, which is a provinee of India itelf, But, having regard to the 
preposterous duration allotted to each of the reigns from B.C, 3102 to 57, we should doubtless decide 
that all memory of the true history of that period had been Jost in Orissa, and that from the next 
fixed point, A, D, 78, Orissa was an independent province with a history ond a line of kings of its 
own, We could scarcely fail to detect the occurrence, in the Purifnas, the Réjatarangini, and the 
Népal Vonisdrali, of one particular name, that of Asoka, which ought to establish a definite syneliron. 
ous point in the histories of the three countries. We should not be able to deduce the date of Adéka 
from the Purdeas. But we should find that the Réjataramgint would place him somewhere about 
B.C. 1260, We should find, indeed, that the Népal Vassidrali would place him, roughly, about B. C. 
2600. As, however, that list does not mention him as a ruler of Népal bat only ag a visitor to the 
country, we should probably infer s mistake in that sceount, and prefer to select the date of B. Cc. 
1260. And then we should set about arranging the succession of the kings of India itself, from the 
Purdgas, with B.C. 1260 for the approximate date of the accession of Adéika as our starting-point,=4 





 Bhandarkar’s Report for the years 1897-88 to 1890-01, Notices, p. 7. 

® Bhandarkar'a Early History of the Dekkan (in the Gaxetleer of the Bor.bay Presidency, Vol, 1. Part II.}, Appen- 
diz O., p. 203, 

8 See my Dyncsties of the Nanarese Districts (in tha Gasellecr of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, I. Part IT), p. 516, 
Hémidri seameto have adopted hore some mistaken tradition which appears also in some of the later epigraphic 
records, 





M A beginning was actually made, almost in the mannor suggested above, by Sir William Jones: sce his disseria- 
tion on the Chronology of the Hindus, written in 1768 (ae. Kes, Vol. IL p, 111, reprint of 1799), Buthe took a 
different starting-point, and fixed it in a diferent way. His paper was based on a work entitled Purdndrihaprak : 
which was composed, shortly before the time at which he waa writing, by Pandit Radhakast Sarman, and which 
seems to have been based, in its turn, chiefly on the Bhijgavatapurdna, In the first place he brought forward & 
Er the Kaliyuga year 1002 expired as the date of the manifestation of Buddha. With this he coupled an ‘nasertion 
te the same book that, two years before that date, there occurred the revolution which placed on the throne Pradyéta 
the first king in the third dynasty before that of the Mauryas, And he thus exhibited a chronology which, ta 
the accession of Pradydta in B.C, 2100 as ite starting-point, placed the secession of Situndgs in B,C. 1969, the acces- 
sion of Minds in B, C, 1802, and the acceasion of Chandragupta (the grandfather of Addka) in B, 0, 1502, and made 
the dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas san from B, C, 908 to 462. But be considered that the figures put forward by the 
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We should then examine the other available sources of information, And probably we should first 
note, from the Jain Pafhivalis, the king Vanarija, who is said to have founded Anhilwad in Gujarat, 
in A, D. 746 ;97 and we should obtain the alleged succession at Aghilwad after him, with an initial 
date for each king, to A. D. 1304, from the Pravachanaparikshd of Dharmasigara.s# From the 
literary works, we should obtain a few names, with fixed dates, such as the following. Jinaséna tells 
usin the Jain Marieaméa, in eounection with the date of that work, that in A. D, 783-94 there were 
reigning, —in vdirections determined with reference to 4 town named Vardhaminapura, there which 
is to be identified with the modern Wadhwa in the Jhalavad division of Kathiiwir, —in the north, 
Indriyudha ; in the south, Srivallabha ; in the east, Vatesaraéja, king of Avanti (Ujjain); and, in the 
west, Varaha or Jayavariha, in the territory of the Sauryas.* And from the Channa ea 
we should have (but, in this case, falsely) a king Bijjala reigning at Kalyayi, in the Nizam’s 


Chalukya prince Arikésarin, with the date of A, D. 941, with his pedigree for seven generations, 
and with, apparently, a hint that he was ruling the territory round the modern Lakshméshwar in tho 
Dhirwir district. Sémadéva gives usaking Krishna, with the date of A. D. 959.8 Ranna gives 
us a king Ahayamalla, who was reigning A. D, 983% A Inter Simadéva gives ug a Bhdja, who was 
ruling in the Kélhapar territory in A, D, 1205.85 And Jiiin@ivara gives us 4 Ramachandra, who was 
reigning A. 1. 1290: while another work gives a date for the same king in A. D, 1297, and shew 
that the Kofkan was a part of his dominjons.8? In the way of definite names with uncertain dates, we 
should have, from Jahlans,® another king Krishos, with his predecessors Mallugi, Bhillama, and 
Singhaas, whom we could not place im any particular period from his information alone. And we 
shoold have, from Hémadri, a much longer list, in which we shouki recognise the same names, 
without, however, here again the means of referring them to any particalar period, We shoukd 
Probably obtain the right clue here from the fact that Hemadri elsewhere mentions, as the successor 
of his king Mahadéva, a Rimeachandra, who, we should guess, ought to be identified with the 
Rimachandra of A. D. 1290 and 1297. But in the case of Biina’s Harsha or Harshavardhana 






Rijataraiugini a8 & contemporary of Pratipiditya of Kashmir in: the period B.C. 180 te» 148, or 
else with the Vikramdditya of Ujjain of the legend, who is supposed to have died or to hare begun to 
reignin B.C. 57, and to identify Harsha with a certain Harsha-Vikramiditya, king of Ujjain, who is 
mentioned in the Rdjatarmagin? as s contemporary of Hiranya and Matrigupta of Kashmir in the 
period A.D. 76 to 111. We should look in vain in the Purdnas, for any of the names obtained 
from the literature and the Paffavalie, But we should, to the best of our ability, work those names, 
und the dates connected with them, into the list obtained from the Purdnas and in continuation of rt. 
And we should possibly be working into it also some quite modern inventions, such as those of the 
bards of NAthiiwir, which were at one time supposed to be “old-world tales,” but which really sprang 
Portapas wore oxeessive, both for generations and for reigns, And, adjusting thooe figures according to his own 
eutimate, apd ‘aking, aa 0 starting-point, B.C. 1087 for the date of Buddha os fixed by the Chinese authorities as 
interpreted by De Guignes, he eubmitted a revised scheme, Which placed Pradyiia B.C. 1029, Nanda B. C. 699, and 
the rise of the \ndbrabhrityas in B, C, 149.—(In this revised achome, a specific date was not proposed for Chan- 
dragupta, whowe importance had not been recognised at that time). — He farther suggested other corrections, whick 
would place Pradydim B. 0, $17 or 17, and Nanda A. D. 13 0r313. Bot be pointed fut that this arrangement would 
take the Andhrabhvityas on to at lanat the gizth to the tenth centuries A. D., “withont leaving room for the aubse- 
‘quent dynasties, if they relgned successively," And it doos not seem to have recommended itself to him at all 


favourably, 
*? Vol. XI. above, p, 253. ™ Bbandarkar's Report for 1888-54, Pp. 150, 458. 
™ See a note on the date of Dhravs, in Ep. Ind. Vol. VI ™ Bee page 2 above. 
“ Vol XIL above, p. 217, | See page 13 abore. See page 13 abore, 
baal Rioo's Karn4takalabdinuidsanam, Introd, p, af. “ Vol. X. above, p. 75, 
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into existence within the last twenty-five or thirty years, and owe their origin only to certain pre- 
liminary speculations, put forward by Pandit Bhagwonlal Indrati, that found their way to the bards 
through an educational treatise. In this way, we should boild up a chronological list of the rulers of 
Tudia, and of some of its provinces, with B. C. 1260.a5 a starting-point. And then, soouer or later, 
we should be met by the discovery that Chandragupta, the grandfather of Aééka, was known to the 
Greeks as Sandrokottos, and that his date is fixed by the Greek writers We should thus learn that 
Asdka could not be placed before about B.C. 275. All the early part of our arrangements wonld be 
npect by @ thousand years, And the subject would become a maze of bewilderment, confusion, and 
speculation, to be approached afresh from an entirely new point of view, 


Fortunately, the discovery about Chandragupta was made and announced,— by Sir 
William. Jones, in 1793,7! — bejore speculation into the ancient history of India had gone very far, 
And, fortanately, a faw of the inscriptions had already begun to come to notice. From 
that time, more and more attention was paid to them ; and particularly from the time when they were 
taken in hand by Mr. James Prinsep, who first succeeded in deciphering the records of Asoka, ond, 
in that and other ways, laid the real foundations of the whole superstucture that has been subsequently 
reared up, Ail it is with relief that we turn to them, and lay aside any further consideration of the 
pesition in which we should have found ourselves without them, , 


This is not the occasion for entering into any detailed exposition of the historical resulis that we 
have obtained from the inscriptions. Tho subject would require u volume to itself, and will 
dealt with hereafter in that way, But we may point to the first two hundred or more pages of Misa 
Duff's book on the Chronology of IndiaT for a general résumé of those resolts, in a form which will 
he most useful and indispensable to any student of Indian history, And we may say that, though 
many details still remain to be filled in from future exploration and research, we have now a very fur 
knowledge in outline of the political history of India from about B. C, 300 to A. D, 850, and a very 
fall knowledge of it from the latter time onwards, And we are indebted for this, in respect of the 
earlier period, a good deal to coins taken in connection with the epigraphic records,™ but, in respect of 
the later period, almost entirely to the epigraphic records. 





We must have, however, some idea as to what the inscriptions are, — as to the extent of 
territory that they corer, — and as to how they belp us so definitely. Amd, to make the first and 
third of these matters clear, we must present a classification of the records from {wo points of view, 
according to the materials on which they have been preserved, and according to the objects to which 
they were devoted. 


As regards the materials on which they have been Preserved, — among the records 
there is one that stands by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of being engraved on iron; namely, 
the short poem on the iron column at Méharaulj, near Delhi, which constitutes the epitaph of the great 
king Chandra. With this exception, the records are to be divided into thoes Which are on copper, 
and those which are on stone. , 


The former usually deseribe themselves by the name of timrabisana, or “copper-charters,” 
And they consist sometimes of m single plate, but more usually of several plates strung together on 
a large signet-ring which bears generally the seal of the anthoerity who ised the particular charter. 
Many of them have come to notice through being produced by the modern pessessors of them before 

T? Soo tiupia Insers, Introd. p,; 50, 

Tt Avia: Researches, Vol. 1V,, Anniversary Disemree, p, 13, reprint of 1799. 

7 Publ shed by Archibald Constable and Co., Westminster; 1599, 

7 For rome of the pumiamatic rescarchea whieh are most nsefnl for historical Purposes, see, in particular, The 
Coine of the Greek anid Seythic Kings of Bactria and Jndia by Mesere, Gardner and Poole (1983), General 
Sir Alexander Canninghan's Coins of the Indo-Koyfhiana, Sakas, and Kuvahing (1588, 1690, 1202), his Coins of Ancient 
India (1891), and hia Coina of Mediawot India (1994), and Mr, Rapson’s varions writings, eapecially his Indiom Ceime 
(1897), Part IL, B, of Vol, I. of the Griadriss der Indo-Arischon Phitclogie wad Allertumukunds, 
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official authorities in the expectation of establishing privileges which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
have long since ceased to exist through the lapse of time, the dying out of the families of original holders, 
rights of conquest, and the many changes of government that have taken place; and it is still in 
private hands that we must look to find the majority of those that Temain extant but unknown. But 
others have been found buried in fields, and hidden in the walls and foundations of buildings: and 
the decay: of old ereetions, and the excavation of ancient sites, may at any time yield # rich harvest 
in this direction, 
‘ The stone recorils usually describe themselves by the name of BilASisana, “stone-chartors,”’ kila- 
lokha, “stone-writings,”” or Prabasti, “eulogies,” They are found on rocks, on religious 
colamns such as these which bear some of the edicts of Agéka and others which were set up in front 
of temples as ““fag-staffs" of the gos, on battl-columns or colunms of Victory such as the two at 
Manilasir, on the walls and beams and pillars of caves and temples, on the pedestals of images, ani 
on slabe built into the walls of temples or set up in the courtyards of temples or in conspicuous places 
in village-sites or fields, And they are often accompanied hy sculptures. which give the seal of the 
authority iswing the record, or mark its sectarian nature, or illustrate some scene referred to in it. 


As as matter of convenience, we know the copper records best by the name of “granta,'* 
and the stone records best hy the name of “inscriptions.” Tut there is no radical difference 
between the two divisions, auch as might be inferred from these two names. 


of India, from Shahbixgarhi on the north, in the Yusafzai sulslivision of the Peshawar district, 
to the ancient Paydya territory in the extreme south of the peninsula, and {rom Rathidwar in the 
west to Assam on the enst: and, from beyond the confines cf India itself, we have some from 
Neépal, others from Ceylon, and others from Cambodia in Indo-China, And they are very numer- 
ous. Professor Kielhorn has lately pmt together a list, with dates, nawes, and. some other lead- 
ing details, of more than seven hondred from Northern India ‘4 that is to say, chiefly from the 
territory lying on the north of the Nerbudda and Mahdnadi rivers, And they wre still more abond- 
ant in Southern India, where the Musalmine, in Consequence no doubt of being somewhat remote from 
the great centres of fanaticism, lived formerly, as now, more peaceally with the Hindds, and did not 
do so much damage to tho temples and their stone records, Sir Walter Elliot, who first systemati- 
cally collected the southern records, compiled manuscript copies of no less than five hundred anil 
ninety-five from the Kanarese country, in aildition to a large number of others from the Teluga 
Provinces. Dr. Hultzsch, in his fret two volumes of South-Jndian fascriptions, and in Part 1. of 
Vol. TTT., has published nearly three hundred, chiefly from the Tamil country, And further inquiries 
in the Kanarese country have disclosed the existence of a wealth of materials there, the extent of 
which can hardly yet be gnaged: from the province of Mysore, Mr. Rice haa given us texte and 
abstract translations of a hmndred and forty-fou: records at the great Jain centre Sravana Belzola, 
and has dealt, in two volumes of his yagraphia Carnatica, with one thousand seven hundred aml 
sixty-five from the Mysore district alone, and he has still cight volumes to issue; from the Belgaum 
and Dhiirwiir districts, in the Bombay Presidency, impressions of neitrly a thousand inscriptions 
were obtained under my own direction; and the southernmost parts of Dharwar, which are very full 
indeed of such materials, and some parts of the Belgaum and Bijapur districts, still remain to be 
explored, 7 
And the inscriptions help us so definitely, partly because, from the middle of the fourth 
century A. D., they are nearly all specifically dated in the various Hind eras, the initial points 
of which are now so well known that, — by means of various writings by Dr, Schram, Prof. Jacobi, Prof, 
Kielhorn, and Mr. Sewell and the late Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, — we can determine the dates 
of the records without any doubt, and partly because of the voluminous, varied, and practical 
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nature of the matter presented in them. To Malitbehtand the latter point, however, we must 
iuw proceed to a farthor classification of the records according to the nature of their 
contents, following, however, only some general lines, without aiming at an accurate completeness of 
dubdivision which woull be beyond the scope of our present objects, 


We may place first those which are plain statements of events, sometimes perhaps contain- 
ing allusions to religion and to donations, but not directed to any such ends. In this clas-, some of 
the lest instances of purely historical narratives are, the Udaragiri cave inscription, already 
referred to,7* which summarises the career of Khfiravéla of Ealinga as far as ihe thirtecnth year of 
his reigm, and presents to ma chapter, or thy beginning of a chapter, of a dynastic chronicle; the 
eulogy of Samudragupta on the ASika column ot Allahdbad® which recites his pedigree, 
deséribes his conquests in Northern Inia, mentions some of the foreign tribes with which be had rela-,. 
tions, and gives ns a considerable insight into the political divisions of Southern India; and the short 
norm, in grand diction, on the two columns of victory at Mandasor,” which describes the triumphs 
of Yabédharman, including the humbling of the great foreign invader Mihirakula “who had never 
iefore that bowed his head in obeisance to any save the god Siva.” To the same class be- 
long some of the epitaphs; for instance, the short charming poem on the iron pillar'at Méha- 
rauli,”® which preserves the memory of the great king Chandra, and the panegyrie of the great 
Western Gata prince Nolambdntakd-Mirasimba at Sravaga-Belgola,™ and the epitaphe of the Jain 
teathers Prabhdichandra and Mallishéna at the same place To the same cliss we may reler some of 
the records of the carrying out of public works; for instance, the two fine rock inscriptions 
at Jonagad',"! which record the repairing of the embankment of the great lake Sudargana in the time 
of Rudradiman and again in the time of Skandagapta, — the fornier of them reciting, also, bow it 
had once before been repaired by a brother-in-law of the great Maurya king Chandragapta, and had 
heen embellished by a local governor of ASbka, In the same class we have some of the monumental 
pillars and tablets commemorating the death of heroes in battle; for instance, the small 
jillar at Eran,” which gives us the name of king Phinugupta, ass preliminary to recording how his 
fullower Goparaja died in fight and how Goparija’s wife accompanied his corpse onto the foneral 
pyee, and the ringels of “bero-stones” of Central India, Bombay, and Madras, as illustrated by the 
Térahi stones™ which recite how Chindiyaga, the governor of a fortress under Gunarija, waa killed 
it a fight between Gunarija anil Undabhata, — by the Ablir stone,“4 which commemorates the 
death of the brothers Macha and Géma, fighting valiantly on the occasion of a cattle-raid canst 
their village,— and by the Kil-Mutturdr and Ambir tablets.™ which pre«irve the memory of other 
bernes killed on occasions of the same kind. In the way of more miscellaneous records refor- 
able to this same class, we have the Manilar Hill rock imscriptions,™ which record the con- 
struction of a tank by the order of Kiinadévi, the wife of king Adityastna ; the Bliimara pillars? 
Which was aetup asa boundary-pillar between the territories of the Maharaja Hastin and the 
Mahdraja Sarvanatha, and the record on which enables us to synchronise the families to which those twe 
princes belonged ; another stone at Kil-Muttagir,” which marks the spot on an embankment at which 
& local hero killed a tiger; the KGtir inscription,™ which narrates how a Saiva ascetic immo- 
lated himself in the fire; and the Belatirn inseription,"” which tells the pathetic tale of how, 'n 
spite of the remonstrances of her parents and her relatives, the widow of a local governor 
entered the flames, to accompany her dead husband to the worll of the gods, In the same class 
we nay netice two inse nipt tions at Slyamaigalam and Tiruvottiir, which give an interesting insight 
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into the administration of criminal law in the twelfth contury A. D, :* one of them recites 
bow a certain individual by mistake shot a man belonging to his own Village, whereupon the governor 
and the people of the district assembled together, and decided that the culprit should not die for the 
offence committed by him through inadvertence, but should barn a lamp in the Tinandar temple at 
Styamaigalam, and accordingly he provided sixteen cows, from the milk of which ghee was to be 
prepared, to be used in burning the lamp; and the other records that a man went hunting, and missed 
his aim and shot another man, whereupon the people of the district assembled and deciled that the 
culprit should niake over sixteen cows to apparently the Tiruvottdr temple, We may further inclode 
here two inseriptions at Cheigama, which embody political compacts of alliance for purposes 
of offence and defence,@ And, though it does not contain any narrative, we may conveniently 
note here the seal-matrix of Saidfka, cut in the rock at the hill-fort of Rébtasgadh,™ — the mould 
in which there would be cast the seals for copper-plate charters issued by him, — which, by its 
existence there, locates,in that direction, the kingdom of Aie-lo-na-au-fa-la-na mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang.™ 


For practically all such records ag those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, we are indebted 
toa historical instinet which found expression more or less fnlly in them, And some of them illus- 
trate how well the ancient Hindds could put together brief historical narratives, concise and to the 
point, but limited in scope, But the records of this class, though fairly numerous in themselves, are 
but few in number in comparison with the others that we have yet to deal with. And, for the 
great bulk of the epigraphic records that have come down to us, we are indebted, not 
to any historical instinct of the Hindis, but to the religious side of their character and 
their desire for making endowments on every possible occasion. 


We shall notice next those for which we are indebted to religious motives alone, And we 
may place first those which promulgate religious doctrine. Here, however, we can bring 
forward, prominently, only the well known rock and pillar edicts of A&dka, scattered about at 
Various places that were of importance in his dominions, fram Shihbizgarhi in the north to Siddapur in 
Mysore on the south and to Dhauli and Jaugada on the ewst, The object of them was to propagate, 
under royal endorsement, the Buddhist faith, But, in addition to mentioning the foreign kings 
Antiochus IT, of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphas of Egypt, Antigenus Gonatas of Macedon‘a, Magas of 
Cyrene, and Alexander of Epirus, — by means of which the period to which they belong is fixed, — 
they yield a littls history, in giving the names of seme of the peoples of India, particularly the ChoJas, 
the Piindyas, and the Andbras, and in recording the conquest of Kaliiga, and in putting forward, 
apparently, a date, the year 256, which represents the tradition of that period as to the number of 
years that had elapsed since the airrinu, or else the death, of Buddha, 


In another class of records for which we are indebted to religioua motives alone, 
without the accompaniment of endowments, we may cite the following instances, We ewe 
the Taxila plate of the Satrap Patika®’ to the installation of a relis of Buddha, We owe the 
Kura inscription of Teramina™ to the building of a Buddhist monastery, And wo owe the 
Mina Ghaut inscription, of the Andhrabhyitya series, to the desire to commemorate the great 
sacrifices that had been celebrated, ani the costly sacrificial fees that had been given, by 
queen Nayanika, For the inscription of Téramiina on the chest of the stone boar at Eran,! which 
establishes his conquest of Central Indin, we are indebtel to the building of the temple, in the 
portico of which the boar stanis; and te the same motive we are indebted for the Gwalior inscription 
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of bie son Mihirakula,’ for the Aibole inscription of Polakésin I1.2 which contains a‘grent deal” 
of importast matter, and for the Vallimalai inscription,’ which sevtles the first jour yenerations of 
the fannly of the Western Gaiga princes of Tajaki. It is to the restoration of a temple that 
we ure indebted for the important Mandar instription,® which gave us what had’so | ong been 
wantel, natnely, a date for one of the Early Gapta kings, recorded in anera, capable of identification, 

other than that which was specially used by theta in thair own records, We owe another important 

record af the Early) Graptas, the Krag pillar inscription,’ which gives us the name of Budbagupta 
aul one of the dates which help to fix the exact initial point of the Gupta era, to the erection of | 
the column as the “flag-staif " of the god of the temple in front of whieh it stands. We owe the 
Shahpor recorl,® which gives ws the date of king Adityasina in the Flarsha era, to the installation 
of an image, We owe the important inscription at Tilgund,? whieh wives the abeoint of the 
origin of the great tanuly of the warly RKadamba kings of Banawiai, to the construc ion of a 
tank in connection with atemple. Ani we owe the record which proves the historjeal” 
existence of the dynasty of the Safgas,* to the building of a gateway of the spa at Bharhut, 
4 dispute botween two priests, each of whom claimed the ownership of a particular plot of land 
for his god, has given us aut interesting record of @ trial by ordeal in an inscription at Kittar.! 
The settlement of a sectarian dispute has given us an inscription! which narrates how king 
fukkardya of Vijayanagara brought about a reconciliation between the Jains and the Vaish- 

navas of Sravana-Balgoja, an! embodies a tompact under which the Jaing were to enjoy equal 
freedom and protection with the Vaishnaras in respect of their rites and processions, The necessity 
for reforming the sacred law on a certain point, has given us an inseription at Vir schirmiraua®® 

cubodying an agroement fixing the law of Marriage amoug ie aka, — 
country, by whieh they boond them-elves that marriages ameng their families should only be concluded 

by kanyddina, that is to say by the father giving his daughter gratnitously, and that aay father 

aecepting money, and any bridegroom paying money for his bride, should be subject to punishment by 

the king and exeonimunication from caste; The desire of pilgrims to commemorate that tis'é> 

sacred sites hus given 04 a number of records, which are of considerable valae in the geographical 

line of inquiry." And the presentation of caskets to hold relics of Buddha ee aia 

to us, in the inscriptions found at the Bhajtiproja stidpa,"4a poculisr variety of the Agdka alphabet: 

which has not been met with eleewhere, ant which has an important bearing on the question as 

to Lhe antiquity of che introduction of the art of writiig into India, 
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Still more namerous are the records of which the object was to register religious 
donations or endowments, to gods, to priests behalf of temples, and to communities, The 
inscriptions of DaSaratha, the grandson of Asika, in the caves on the Bardbar and Nigirjoni hills,t 
were engraved to record the presentation of the caves to a community of ascetics. The 
Nisik inseription of Ushavadita, son-in-law of the Kshaharita king Nahapinas,"’ was engtmved to 
register the presentation of the cave, with large endowments in money, to a community 
of monks. The object of the Bhitart pillar inscription of Skandagupta,'* and of the Kiram grant 
o Paramé@évaravarman |, wag to register granta of Villages to goda, The Cochin grant of 
Dhiskara-Ravivarman," which establishes the existence of a colony of Jews im the Travancore 
State, was issueil to record the bostowal of s village on the Jews, with the right to use cer- 
tain religious paraphernalia. We shouli not have had the Ablir inscription, which disvloses the 
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granted to Ek4ntada-Ramayya for the purposes of the temple that he built. For the date 





of Lakufiga.*? we are indebled to record the object of which wag to register the grant of a field 
so 8 temple, fo the establishment of which he was then attached, The Indér grant of Skandia. 
gupta!! was issued simply to record an endowment to provide oil for a temple of the sun. 
And #o on with innumerable other instances, in which history has been recorded only as an incidental 
matter, in connection with the primary topic of religious benefactions. 

2S instances in this class, we may cite the Vakkaléri grant, which gives the full direct Tineal emecen 
sion of the Western Chalakyas of Bidémi, from the first paramount king Palakésin 1, to the lost of 
the line, and was issued to register the grant of & Village tos Brahman, and the Hirahadagalli 
grant of the Pallara king Siva-Skandavarman which was ined to endorse tho holding oft 
garden by certain Brihmana, and to fix the chare of the prolace that each of them wax to take. 
Tn this class wo have to place, Amongst numerous other records, the Inmjority of the virgals of 
Mysore, which, differing in this Tespect from the similar records cleewhore, imostly record grante of 
land in addition to COmMMemorating the deaths of heroes ; for instance. the Bégur stone not 
only records the death of the commander of the Nigattara troop'in « battle that wix fought between 
the forces of Ayyapadéva and those of Viramahéndra, but also records the appointment of his successor 
and registers the grant of various villages to him. The supplementary inscription on the Atakir 
stone™ gives another instance of a grant of villages, in recognition of bravory in the battle-field, 
to a hero who fought and survived. And we learn from it that grants of this kind were COTE 
times accompanied by the ceremony of washing the warrior’: sword, just fa religions franks were 
usnally accompanied by the ceremony of laving the feet of the pricst into. whose hands the donating 
was actually given, 

Now, the donatire records are by far the most oumerons of all. Ami, as the result of this, wr 
arrive at the point that in the vast majority of the epigraphic records we have a mass of 
title-deeds of real property, and of certificates of the right to duties, taxes, foes, perqui- 
sites, and other privileges. The copper-plate granta are the actnal title-decds and cortificaires 
themselves, The stone inscriptions are usually of the same nature. But they sometimes mention 
the concarrent bestowal of a eopper-plate charter. And in such cases they are, rather, » pablic 
intimation that the transaction had heen made complete and valid by the private assignment of the 
necedaary titheleeds and certificates, 

The essential part of the records was, of course, the specification of the details of the donor, 
of the donee, and of the donation: And we have to bear in mind that, not only are the donative 
records by far the most abundant of all, but also, among them, by far the most numerous are 
those which we may call the records of royal donations, by which we mean erants that were 
male either by the kings themselves, or by the great feudatory nobles, or by provincial governors and 
other high officials who had the royal authority to alienate state lands and to assign allotments from the 
state revenues. The reason for this, no doubt, is that which was suggested by Dr. Burnell ;** namely, the 
tendency for gifts to take the place of the sacrifices which, according to the epic poems, and in fact 
according to some of the earlier records, the kings of India used to have performed, in order to acquire 
religions merit or to attain other chjects. Bat, be the reason what it may, the fact remains, that the 
most numerous of all. And many of them register, not simply the gift of small holdings, but 
grants of entire villages, and large and permanent assignments from the public revenues. 
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It is to these facts that we are indebted for the great value of the records from the 
historical point of view. The donor of state lands, or of an assignment from the public revenues, 
must shew his authority for his acts. A provincial governor, or other high official, must specify 
his own rank and territorial jurisdiction, and name the king under whom he holds office. A great 
fendatory noble will often make a similar reference to his paramount sovereign, in addition te 
making his own position clear. And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, nor unusual, 
for something to be stated about his pedigree in charters and patents issued by him or in his name. 
The precepts of the law-booke, quoted by Dr. Burnell from the chapters relating to the making of 
grants, prescribe, in fact, that a king should state the names of his father and his grandfather, as well 
as his own? This, no doubt, is a role deduced from custom, rather than a role on which custom war 
based, But we find that, from almost the earliest times, the records do give a certain amount of 
genealogical information. More and more information of that kind was added as time went on. 
The recital of events was introduced, tomagnify the glory and importanceof the donors, and 80me- 
times to commemorate the achievements of recipients. And so, not with the express object of 
preserving history, but in order to intensify the importance of everything connected 
with religion and to secure grantees in the possession of properties conveyed to them, 
there was gradually accumulated almost the whole of the great mass of epigraphic 

Such are the nature and extent of the materials with which we are working. And the abore 
sketch will suffice to give some idea of the results that we have already accomplished from them. 
But, though so much has been achieved, a great deal still remains to be done. 


In the first place, only a small part of the mine of epigraphic information has beon as 
yet explored. For the earlier period, before A, D. 350, we are looking forward to the results 
of excavations, still to be made, which shonld, and undoubtedly will, enable us to get at many 
au important record now hidden from sight. For the period onwards from that date, we have 
still to trace many additional copper-plate records, not yet brought to notice, which unquestion- 
ably exist in private hands; and, from the enormous nomber of stone records, we have to select 
those which will best repay the trouble of editing them in full,—dealing with the others by 
means of abstracts that shall bring forward every point in them that can be turned to practical 


accoont. 





In the second place, wo must before long make a start towards bringing the records 
together, in chronological order, in volumes according to the dynasties and periods to 
which they belong, on lines such as those adopted in the volame of Gupta Inscriptions, prepared 
aa Vol. ITI. of the intended Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum which, however, has not gone 
beyond Vols. Land III, Itisvery difficult toexhaust any particular line of research from te7ts 
which are scattered abont in the volumes of different Journals, among extraneous matter of all 
sorte and without any attempt at or possibility of general arrangement according to dates, and 
many of which are printed in Native characters which do not lend themselves tothe nse of 
eapitals, thick type, and other devices for marking points that are to be specially attended to. 
To a great extent, of course, this scattered and unsystematic disposal of our results haa been 
unavoidable. As an inevitable consequence, however, not even the department of political 
history has been dealt with as fully as might be the case even from such materials as we 
already have for reference. Much has been done by the Epigraphia Indiea towards 
the difficulties entailed by having to search the volumes of so many different niiceticen. 
But more is needed, We must set about bringing together, in the manner indicated above, 
such records as have already been published, — inserting, at the same time, any others of 
each series that can concurrently be prepared for publication, We want, for instance, one 
volume devoted to the records of the Western Jbsinkyas meirtos with those of the ail 
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period which are not nomerous enongh to make sp a yolume by themselves. Wo wani 
another volume for the records of the Eastern Chalukyas,— another for those of the Rishtra- 
kitas, — and others for those of the Kalachuris and the Gabadavilas, — and so on, each with 
the miscellaneous records of the period brought in. When such compilations have been made, 
we ahall have the basis of a systematic arrangement, by means of which the materials can be 
examined far more conveniently and exhaustively than at present. And it will then be an easy 
and simple matter to insert in such volumes, in the proper places, references to further records 
which, of course, must continue to be published in the present detached manner until sufficient 
materials for supplementary volumes accumalate. Most urgently, perhaps, we want the contem- 
plated volume, devoted primarily to the records of the Indo-Scythian kings and of the Ksha- 
trapas, which was intended to be Vol. IT, of the Corpus Inscriptionam Indicaram, Siill, as a 
beginning, a valuable service would be rendered by anyone who would compile the records of 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, — revising the published texts, transliterating into Roman characters 
such of them as have been edited in Native type, and giving a critical translation of at least one 
complete record illustrating each of the different standard drafts of that ecries, and similar 
translations of the varying parts of the other records, with an exhaustive Index, and with an 
Introduction sketching the history and ether matters deduced from the records. And such a 
compilation would doubtless be welcomed as an Appendix to a volume of the Epigraphia Indica, 
if we cannot, by the time that it is ready, propose any other arrangements for publishing it, 

In thus re-arranging the records already edited, we have to revise the published texts, 
experience. Even among the most recently issned versions, there are but few that conld be 
finally reprinted simply just as they stand. We require to have both the texts and the trans- 
lations dealt with critically according to an absolutely uniform method of treatment. The same 
passages in different records have to be translated in identically the same words, according to 
whatever final renderings may be determined on. And technical titles and expressions require 
to be recognised, and to be used as they stand without attempting to render them by English 
words which may, indeed, be literal translations, but the meanings of which do not suffice to 
convey the ideas intended by the originals. There are many points in the records, which will 
not be recognised uatil we begin to deal with the records on the lines indicated above. There are, alec, 
many allusions in the records, which we are only now beginning to understand. And, as a very suitable 
instance of what an up ate revision can effect, we may point to the case of the Aibole inseription 
of A, D. 634-35, of the time of the Western Chalukya king Polakésin [1]. It was first handled fally 
by myself, some ¢wenty-five years ago. Ii seemed, then, that at any rate all the historical matter 
in it had been brought out fully and correctly, But it remained for Professor Kielhorn, in lately 
examining the record anew and re-editing it with the advan tages of experience and wider knowledge. 
to remove some mistakes made by me, amd to discover still two more historical items in it, in the 
mention of the Kollérn lake and of the territory on the north of the Bhima, and, farther. to detect 
and explain two recondite allusions, one to a grammatical rule of Pinini and the other to the tradi- 
tional precepts for the behaviour of kings in exile, and to bring out various interesting points in which 
the writings of the poet Kalidasa were used and imitated in this record and in some other early ones. 

For reasons which have been explained elsewhere.” the palmographic inquiry hes to be 
taken astep further than even the point to which it has been brought by the labours of the late 
Dr. Bihler, And, as one way of helping to this end, the occasions of publishing more fina! revised 
texts and translations of records already dealt with, must be utilised to substitute real facsimiles of at 
least the more representative originals, in the place of the manipulated and sometimes - misleading 
lithographs that have occasionally been issued. 
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As has been ssid, even the political history has not been yet worked out from the published 
records as fully as might be done. And there are other lines of inquiry, of general historical interest, 
— particularly in the geographical, sdministrative, and fiscal departments, — which have 
hardly been touched upon at all to any purpose, The geographical line, indeed, has received a 
certain amount of attention, But the researches in this line have been made chiefly with the object 
of trying to identify places, countries, and tribes mentioned by foreign writers, namely, the Greek 
historians and geographers, the Chinese pilgrims, and the Arab travellers, and of constructing maps 
of ancient India from their writings. A map of India has still to be put together from the epigraphic 
records and other native sources. That mrp will give us the first reliable meang of proceeding to 
apply properly any information that may be derivable from foreign sources, And, in the results that 
have been put forward from the inquiries that have been indicated above, there is much io be cancelled. 
There eeems to be an idea, in some quarters, that we can and must still find an existing representative 
of every ancient name reconled by the foreign writers. But tribes die out and disappear; and towns 
decay anid are deserted. Seaside emporia sometimes shift, And the names of cities are liable to change 
in the course of time, even thongh the places themselves survive. The records of the Indian 
campaign of Aloxander™ were written mostly by persona who actually went to India, Aud yet 
there are but few of the ancient places, mentioned in them, that have been identified with any res! 
approach to certainty. The author of the Periplis of the Erythrwan Soa” evidently sailed 
m person round the coast of Tndia, But we cannot expect to find, now, every place on the coast 
mentioned by him, And,—as regards his inland details, — his statement that Paithan, which js 
really about two hundred miles almost due south-east from Broach, lies south of the latter place, at 
a distance of a twenty days journey, quite suffices to shew that, for places away from the coast, he was 
at least sometimes dependent on information which was liable to be of a very vague kind, and leaves 
us free to exercise considerable latitude of choice in respect of the direction, in applying his immediately 
following assertion that Tagara, at a distance of a ten days journey from Paithap, was on the east of 
Paithan. It is with but little confidence that we can use Ptolomy’s work,” with only onr present 
means of applying the information given in it, wwards reconstructing the early geographical and 
political divisions of India. Ptolemy, who wrote about the middle of the second century A. D.™ 
had not even the opportunities of personal obeervation which the author of the FPeriplis enjoyed, bat 
only compiled from the reports of travellers and navigators, and from the works of previous writers, 
of whum some may have enjoyed sach advantages, but others had simply put together information 
obtained similarly at second-hand, The writer of the geographical part of the article on Ptolemy in 
the Encyclopmdia Britannica, Vol. XX., bas told us that Ptolemy's geographical knowledge is strikingly 
imperfect even in regard to the Mediterranean and its surroundings, and that it is especially faulty 
in respect of the southern shores of Asia, in connection with which be had obtained — (as we can 
reailily detect) — only o vague acqaaintance with extensive regions, based on in/ormation which was 
indeed to certain extent authentic, bat which had been much exaggerated and misunderstood. 
Ptolemy — (we are told) — recognised the importance of utilising, to check and adjust results, any 
positions of places that hai been determined by actual observations of latitade and longitude. Hut 
there was not any appreciable number of such places. And thus “the positions lanl down by him 
“were really, with very few exceptions, the result of computations of distances from itineraries and 
“the statements of travellers, estimates which were liable to much greater error in ancient times 

% Ancient India, ite Invasion by Alesender the Great, by J. W. Mo(rindle. 

* For Mr. MeCrindle’s translation of-this work, see Vol, VILL. above, p. 107 #f. He bas there shewn grounds, 
which seem conclusive, for placing the work between A. D, 80 and 89, though by other authorities it bas boen placed 
somewhat earlier, in Pliny’s time (A, D. 23 to 79), and, on the other hand, coosiderably later, after A.D. 161, The 


writer of the geographical part of the article on Ptolemy in the Encyclopedia Britanmica, Vol, XX., baa placed it 
“about A. D, a0" (p. 94), 


™ Bee tho oxtracts from Plolemy’s Geography of India and Southern daa, with a commentary, given by Mr, 
MeCrindle, Vol, XIII above, p. 13 ff. 

“ Tt appears that the Arat recorded observation of this celebrated mathematician, aatronomer, and geographer, 
was made in A, D, 127, and the last in A. D. 151 (Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol, XX. p. 87), but that he wae stil? 
alive in A. D, 141 (Smith's Classical Distjonary, p, €77), 
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‘than at the present day." Moreover, in addition to placing the equator at a considerable distance 
from its true geographical position, and accepting a prime muridian which made all his eastern longi- 





which “had the effect of Vitiating all his sabssqaent coiclusions,” in taking every degree of latitude, 
aad of longitude measured at the equator, as ¢jual to only five hundrel stadin or fifty geographica| 
oles, instead of its trae equivalunt of six hondrad Stadia or sixty miles, And, ag the resali 
of the lnst-montioued error, “if be hal arrivel at the coucission from itineraries that two 


“apart, and thea in: fact separate them by an interval of six thousand stadia.” The curious 
and utterly erroneots conceplion of the shape of India, formed by P.olemy, is well shewn by the map 
which accompanies Mr. MeCrindle’s extracts from his work33 An’ the general distortions that 
resolted from his deta and method of work, are admirably exhibited in an ingesious form in the 
Eneyeloprrdia firitannica, Vol. XV., in Plate vii., between payes 516, 517, which shews Ptolemy's 
idea of the world superimposed upon an actual bap of the corresponding portions of the world : his 
results, oxposed in this way, place Paithay (on the Gédivari) well out to sea in the Bay of Bengal - 
they make Ceylon an enormous island, stretching from be ow the equator to about the twelfth degree 
of north latitude, and covering the position of the northern half of Sumatra and of part of the Malay 
Peninsula, with a large area of the Bay of Bengal including the Nicobar Islands ; they make the 
Mahinadi river run over Siam and Cambodia; they inake tlic Ganges run over the very heart of 


represented by the Imaos and Emados mountains, ran north of Tibet, through the north of Chinn, 
across the Yellow Sea and Korea, and into Japan. It is obvious that, before we can do any thing 
substantial with Ptolemy's work, in the direction of utilising it for even the outlines of the early 
political geography of India, we need Something more in the way of an exposition of it than even that 
which Mr. MeCrindle has given us, and we require an adjustment of Ptolemy's results for Indis 
similar to that which Captain Gerini has given us in respect of his resulta for the countries beyond 
the eastern confines of India.™ And — (passing on toa still more definite source of information) — there 
i8 still mach to be done in connection with the writings of Hiuen Tsiang,” wh. travelled through: 
practically the whole of India between A, D. 629 and 645 and kept a very close record of his pere- 
grinations, The territorial divisions montioned by Hinen Tsiang are fairly easy to locate, more or less 
approximately, with the help of certain hints from the epigraphic records and other sources, Bui his 
cities, or such of them as survive, are more difficult - especially becanse he has ofzen not given the. 
naines of them, Before his writings can bv fully utilised, we want better readings of so:ne of his 
Hanes, And a clearer exposition as to how the fs is tohe interpreted a3 a mieasare of distance, or as an 
intivation of distance by the time ocenpied in travelling, in different styles of country. And, with 
telerence to the understanding, which is no doubt quite correct, that the distances and directions given 
by him are the distances and directions from each capital to the next capital, we have to bear in mind 
in the first place, that even a slight difference in bearings will lead to a wide divergence in position 
when the beatings are set outon a long line, and, in the second place, that, whereas it is impossible that 
over? canital can have heen due north, east, south, or weat, or due north-east, north-west, south-east, 
or south-west, from the preceding capital, he —(if we judge .by the Present translations) — recog 
hised no points of the compass bevond those eight, and very seldom, if ever, gave the bearings except ax 
if they were due north, efr., or dua north-east, ef. We have by no means yet found — (if We ever can 











™ Vol. XIII. above, p. 829. M Jour, R.:As. Boe, 1897, Pp. 551 #f, 

" Histoire de la Fie de Miowrn-Thaang (1853), and Mémoires pur les Centres Orcidentales par Htowen. Thang 
(two volumes, 1257 and 1855), by M. Stanislas Julien, with an examination of the geographical remlts by M. Vivieu 
de SaintMartin ; aad the Si-yu-ki or Bwdldliind Records of the Weetern World (two volames, 1554), and Life of Hines, 
Trang (1838), by the Rev, Samuel Beal. : 

™ The trans’ reat” (80 the earth na ae nt indicating the directions, in the large majority of casce, iz the fo) 
lowing terma,— (1) “4 fogs" (to the east), “A l'ouest, on end, an nord” (for instance, Julien's Contrdas, Vol. II, pp. 64, 
$3, 106, 162), corresponding to which w= hare. in the Ecglish translation af the same Parsages, “going cnet, going west, 
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find) — every city mentioned even by Hinen Tsiang. And some of the most confidently asserted 
identifications of places spoken of by him, are unquestionably wrong. Take, for ‘natance, the cage of the 
capital of Kaliaga, which he visited and mentioned without, apparently, recording itsname, M. Vivien 
de Saint-Martin™ felt satisfied that it is repreeented by Kaliigapatam on the const, m the Gaijim 
district, — an identification which was practically, if not absolutely, endorsed by Mr. Fergusson,‘? 
While General Sir Alexander Cunningham arrived at the conclusion that it must be Rajamabéndri 
on the Gédavart,! the head-quarters of a subdivision of the Gédivari district. Bat the epigraphic 
recorda make it clear that neither was it either of those two places, nor even was it — (as one might 
be tempted to think) —- identical with the Kalitganagara which figures in records of A. D, 677-78 and 
onwards and®@ js represented by the modern Mulchaliigam and Nagarikatakam in the Gafijim 
district ; they shew that it can only be Pithépuram, — the head-quarters of s samindirt or estate in 
the Gédavari district, cleven miles almost duenorth of Coconada, — which ismentioned as Pishtapara in 
the Aihole inscription of A. D. 634-85 and, before that, in the Allahabad pillar inscription of about 
A.D. 980. For the ancient geography, os for everything else connected with the past of India, 
we are really dependent primarily and almost entirely on the epigraphic records, It is from that 
source that it must be mostly worked out, And wecan only fll in additional details from extraneous 
sources, such as those discussed above, when we have arrived at some more definite idea of at least 
the general features from the indigenous materials. — os 


There is, thus, plenty of both original research and revisional work still to be done in connection 
with, and by the help of, the epigraphic recérds. And the leading desideratam is, certainly, to get 
those records explored more fully and published in larger numbers, But systematic cv-operation in 
other lines of study would help very greatly, even towards more accurate understanding of the records. 
And ‘there are various ways in which much valuable sesiatance towards the ends that 
we have in view, might be given by scholars who re not inclined to undertake the edit- 
ing of the records or even the detailed study of them. In connection with the general 
literature, there is still a great deal to be done in discovering, and bringing to notice by texts and 
translations, the historical introductions and colophons, the value of which has been is ‘icated 
above, We want a compilation of all the historical and geographical hints, and any other 
practical matter, that can be derived from the epics, the plays, the classical poems, 
and the collections of imaginative stories. And we want succinct abstracts of ail the 
similar matter contained in the historical romances. Life is too short for the historian to 
examine all these sources of information in the original texts, or even, in every case, to go thoroughly - 
through translations of them, An editor of a text, on the other hand, could do all that is wanted in 
a day or two of extra work, the results of which would be embodied in an introduction and an index, 


going south, going north (Beal's Si-yui, Vol IL pp. 185, 200, 217, 264) ; and (2) “an nord-ouest” (to the north. 
woet), ‘an sud-onest, an end-ent, au pord-eet™ (for instance, Conirées, Vol. LL pp. £4, 90, 124, 168), corresponding to 
which we have, in the English translation of the same passages, “going north-west, going south-west, going soath- 
east, going north-east” (Si-yu-li, Vol, IL pp. 201, 206, 26, 271. Beal's translation sometimes suggesta « loves epeci- 
tic statement in the original; for instanoe, it presente “in aconth-easterly direction" (Gi-yu-Hi, Vol. I. p. 30), and 
“eoing eastwards, gomg eastward, going in a eouth-westerly direction, travelling northwards” (Si-yu-kj, Vol IT, 
pp. 191, 14, 204, 254), but Inlion's translation of the same passages presents the specific terma “an sud-eat” (Contres, 
Vol L p. 16), and “A l'eet, i l'est, aa sod-ovest, an nord” (Confrdss, Vol. I. pp. 71, 74, 8, 146), And IT fine — (on, 
of course, a cursory czamination)— only one case in which both the translations agree in preeenting o direction that 
ia not quite specific: Julien has given “dams la direction de J'ouest" (Conirves, Vol 1. p. 17); and Beal has given, in 
the same passage, “weatward” (Si-yu-ki, Vol, Lp, 31]. —Wemay credit tha Chinese pilgrims with any amount of 
accuracy in the perception of the directions in which they were travelling. Bout it ecems plain that Hinen . 
recorded directions which wore only approximate. And, while we may not go so far as to deliberately substitute, aay 
“north-east” or ‘south-east for “east,” still, in dealing with euch a statement aa "going east” or ‘i l'oxt,"” we “aed 
at liberty to consider how much deviation we may make towards the north or towarda the south, without d “a 
far enough to arrive ata point which be would moet probably hare indicated by saying “to the north-cagt" or “to 
the south-emet,"” 

0 Mémoires eur lee Conirdea Occidentales, Vol. IT. p. 305. 

” Jour, R. As, Soe, N.8., Val, V1, p. 252, ) Ancient Geography of India, p, 616, 

“ As shewn by Mr. G. V. Ramamurti (see Madras Jour, Lit, Soc., 1869-34, p 68 ., and, more finally, Ep. Ind, 
Vol, IV. p. 187 #.). | . 
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And o student of any particular book might, on finishing his perusal of it easily put together an 
matractive and valuable note which would be welcomed as an article in this present Journal, in the 
pages of which it would at once attract the attention of these who could use it for general purposes. 
Tho Pattivalis require to be examined more fully, espevially with a view towards determining how 
far back we can carry the verses on which the earlier portions of them were based, and to what extent 
those portions of them are imperfect or erroneous and open to uljustuwnt. The geographical 
lista of some of the Puranas still remain to be exlibited, on lines similar to those taloptod ius 
reapret of the topographical list.of the Byrhat-Samhitd “at present we have, beyond that, only the 
let of the Ahegeecutapurdpa 34 onl, though it may be diffienlt to find. nuany such lista the value of 
which is enhance! ond made specitic hy our kuowing the exact periods during which they were composed, 
esis the caso with the Dst of the Jcthat-Soaldtd, still they will all come in usefully in some way or 
wher. And there is, no doubt, many a Mabitmya or Sthalapuraéna that will be necful for local 
evogrephe sud the tleutifieation of places, in the manner in which the Mahokifuméhdtoya helped in 
establishing the ideutity of the Vatipi of the records with the modern Badimis® 


There is, in short, a vast amount of work still to be dono, in all the various lines of 
research connected with the past of India. We hope, in particular, thai the present sketch of the 
position at which we have atrivel, may do something towards attracting more attention to the prin- 
ripal material, the epigraphic records, and towards inducing more scholars to join us in exy-loiting 
them. Bot we hope, also, that others may be induced to co-operate, by examining more metlendically 
awd critically the subsidiary sources of information, and by bringing forward their results iy such a Way 
as to make them available for being easily worked in,with the more special resnits derivable from the 
~pigraphie records, The principal materials are the epigraphic records. And a tery brici 
=tody of some of them will suffice to shew the specific importance of them, and to excite a tlesire lo join 
‘inexploring them. But the subsidiary materials, also, aro numerous and interesting. Al 
myone who will take any of them in hand systematically, with just enough knowledge of the resulta 
‘erived from the epigraphic records to shew the Gbjects thal require to be kept in view and the general 
lines of work that should be followed, can render assistance the valae of which will be madeclear enongh 
shen his results are put forward in an accessible forw, cven if it may not be fully realisable by bina 
while he ig actually at work, 








NOTE ON JAINA MYTHOLOGY. 
BY JAS, BURGESS, C. I, E., LL, D. 


Te mythology of the Jainas has been very litle studiet by Europeans, and perliaps evoa by 
Native scholars outside the Srivaka denomination. It would probably repay investization on tha 
part of those who have local opportunities and access to their literature, Important works have bee: 
rinted by themselves, at Bombay and Ahmadibid, within the last forty years; aud these deal wit 
the ritual and mythology of their cult in a form that woull open the way to a scicutilie stuly, OF 
the Sri Ratnosdra, the second b4dg, a volume of 766 pages (Bombay, Sath. 1925), fellinto my hands 
rtany years ago ; but the first part I have not seen. The work, besides much other matter, contains a 
wort of inventory of the mythology. At p. 696 of diay 2,is a list of the 24 Tirtharkarns of th» 
padt, present, and inture mons (Irivachowsnidnadm), followed by nine other lists of 24 Jina cach, con- 
nected with these three series of Tirthamkaras, being the corresponding Jinas in tle divisions of the 
Nhitukikhands and Pushkaradvipa and in the Auavats section of Jambadvipa. These give 720 
linas — all invented except Mabivira perhaps, At pages 706-26 we find the twenty-four Jinas of the 
Present arasarpini or age, tabulated with 56 particulars relating to each of them, such a — chore 
ith, cimdna, janmanagari, janmatitt, pitindndm, mita, janmanak-shatra, liachuwe, cvibahe, wurkinkes, 
ew. In this Journal, Vol. XII, p. 276, some of these details wore given, 





#4 Vol, EXIL above, p, 160 #. * Vol XEVIIL abore, p, 14, 
#2 See VoL Y. above, p. 68, and Vol. VIIL p, 234, 
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The attendant Yakshas and Yakshinls, who have their shrines or images elose to or in the 
temples of the Jinas, had perliaps their analogues in Buddhism. But besides these, we find a regular, 
pantheon about such places aa Satruijeya and Girnir in Kathiiwad, at Abu, Pirivenitha, sad other 
ancred places, = 


_ They divide the gods, all of whom are mortal, into four classes :—(1) the Bhavanavasins or 
Bhaumeyikas, of which there are ten sub-divisions, Asurakumiras, Nigakumiras, Suvargakumdras, 
Vidyutkamiras, etc,, each governed by two Indras ; (2) the Vyantaraa, who live in woods, and are oi 
_ eight classes, — Pisichas, Bhiitas, Yakshas, Raikshasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurnushas, Maboragas aml 
Gandharvas: these we know algo in the Hindu pantheon ; (3) the Jyatishkaa or divinities of the sun-, 
moons, nakshatras, planets, and stars; and (4) the Vaima&nikas who sredivided into Kalpopagas, or 
those bora in the heavenly Kalpas, Kalpititas or those born in the regions above them; the Ealpo- 
pagas live in the twelve Kalpas alter which they are named : wis. — Sandharma, Iiina, Sanatkaméra, 
Mihendra, Brahmaloka, Lantaka, Mabigukla, Sabasrira, Anata, Prinata, Araya and Achyata, The 
Kalpatitas are sab-divided into the Graiveyaka gods, and the Annttara gods of five kinds, ris.; the 
Vijayas, the Vaijayantas, the Jayantas, the Aparijites, aul the Sarvirthasiddhas,— (Colebrooke, 
Essays, Vol, IL. p. 221 £., and Uttarddhyayanasiitra,) 


Here there is a classification ; can any of your readers fill out the details of individual goda, of 
their respective cults and iconography ? The field is open to the investigator, Since the essays of 
Colebrooke and H. H. Wilson, very little has been added to our information on this subject, Much 
of it is directly borrowed from Hinduism, but new réles and conditions are imposed on the gods, they 
sre shorn of their honour and made the servants of the Jinas; and the details of such changes have an 
interest, Jaina temples are covered with sculptures and the porigaras in their shrines are filled with 
deratds : o study of these would yield much fresh material, 








EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIrx CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY R. C, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from Vol, XXIX. p. 378.) 
1792. — No. LX, 


Fort Wittiam, 26th October 1792, The Secretary Inys before the Board Copies, which he 
has received from Licutenant Hlsir, of his Instructions to Lientenants Roper and Wales, when the 
Viper was dispatched to the ..odamans. | 


Iustructions to Lieuts. Roper and Wales, 19 October. 
To Lieutt. George Roper, Commanding the H. C. Snow Viper, 


Sir, — Agreeable to t.« Accompanying Order you will be pleased to proceed, and conside 
ddlivery of tho Apeompenriag Diagston fue Ge Kinde ogists Gearon aieee peferg 
pal Object. It will be necessary that you look into Port Cornwallis (formerly Northesat Har- 
bour) where if you do not find H, M. Ships, you will proceed without logs of time to Old Harbour, 
[now Port Blair] and wait the arrival of the Commodore, | 

The Native Overseer the twenty Laborers and the Tents you carry down, you will delive 
Lientt. Wales, also such Laborers as can be spared from the Seat Ai ep and melee ly 
Ganner, with two Months rrovisions for the whola, to execute the inclosed Order. You will then 
remain with the Viper for the protection of Old Harbour, until you receive further Orders which 
will probably be about the.end of November. 

Calcutta, 

Octr. 19th, 1793, 





Wishing you a Speely passage, I remain, etca., 
- (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
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To Lieutt. John Wales, Commanding the I. C, Suow Ranger. 

Sir, — On the arrival of the Viper at Old Harbour, formerly Port Cornwallis, you will 
receive from Lieutt. Roper One Native Overseer and twenty Laborera also such proportion of the Se- 
poys and Laborers as cau be spared from the Settlement with two Months Provisions ; you will alo 
embark as many of the Articles which you were desired to prepare for the new Settlement as you can 
Stow. You will then proceed to Port Cornwallis (formerly Northeast Harbour) and begin clearing, 
at the north or northwest point of Chatham Island, employing on this Service besides the Laborers 
sush as can be Spared from the duty of the Veasel, with the promise of extra pay a5 an encouragement. 

Tt will be proper for some time to avoid intercourse with the Natives, and to be on your guard 
against hostilities, and the better to prevent surprise, you will carry the Leeboard with you, and 
employ her occasionally in ernizing about the Harbour to observe their motions. 

Should the Honble, Commodore Cornwallis visit the new Settlement yoo will communicate your 
Instructions and obey his Orders. | 

By the end of next Month you may expect to receive further Orders from this place. 





Calcutta, Wishing you Success, I romain, etca., 
Octr. 19th, 1703. (Signel) Archibald Blair. 


Read o Letter from Lieutt, Blair, 
Lieutt. Blair. 25 October. 

My Lord, — I have the honor to lay before your Lordship s Plan of a Harbour situated on 
the northeast coast of the Great Andaman, which I accurately surveyed in March 1781. 
It willbe obeserved by examining the Plan, that it is abundantly capacious, containing above eight 
square neutic Miles, of excellent and safe anchorage, Both the Ingress and Egress sre rendere! 
remarkably easy, by the range of the Harbour having a Northwest direction ; by which the 5, W. 
and N. E. monsoons, which are the prevailing winds, blow across, and are consequently fair, for either 
entering or quiting it : being thus ventilated it will also cool and purify the air, which will no doubt be 
favorable to the health of the Settlers and the Fleets which may visit it, 

The entrance is so wide and so clear of danger that Ships may enter or quit it even in the nicht; 
as a proof of this assertion the Union and Viper run into this harbour, in » dark equally night in 
the height of the 8, W. monsoon. 

At the Head of the Harbour there are two emall Basons, one between Ariel and Wharf Islands 
the other to northwest of Pit Island, which would contain «ix or eight Ships closely moared ; into those 
places, an inferior Force might retire under cover of Works on the Islands, which appear admirably 
situated for the defence of the Basuns, 

The most eligible place for the Settlement, I conceive to be Chatham Island, and its 
insularity would in a great measure prevent predatory Visits from the Natives. 

Though I did not find any Streams of fresh water in the Harbour, I have yet great hopes that 
there may be several; and I am led to this Opinion from observing the contours of several valleys which 
wind dowa from the Saddle, the highest land on the Andamans, into the Harbour, In one towards the 
sea three leagues south of the Harbour and noticed in the General Chart I found abundance of fresh 
water. The bottom of the valleys in the Harbour are very difficult of access, from the Mangrove and 

excessively entangled Underwood which environ the Shores and will require considerable labor to 

The face of the country like the other parts of these islands, is very uneaven, consisting of abrnpt 
and irregular risings with intermediate Valleys, some pretty extensive, The Soil appears the same as 
that in the Vicinity of the other harbour, which I found highly productive in excellent tropical Fruits 
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The situation of this Harbour being on the east coast and near the north extremity of the 
Island, will make the communication with Bengal, more expeditions than from any of the other 
Harbours of the Andamans ; the vicinity of the Cocos and of Diamond Island which abound with 
‘Turtle may also he mentioned as a convenience ; and the Parts of Persaim [Bassein] and Rangoon. 
with proper tuanagement and the necessary attention to prejudices, might afford supplies of Provision. 
un excellent breed of Cutth, Teak Timber, and many commercial Articles which might be condnecite — 
to the prosperity of the Settlement, | 

In qniting this harbour in the 8, W. monsoon the situation may be a little disadvantageous; for 
J apprebend the most probable rout, to secares passage to the Coromandel Coast, will be, to proceed 
te the southward, round the little Andaman ; consequently the time required of working from Port 
Corewallis to the Ohl Harbour will be the difference of time against the former; but if the passage te 
the northward of the Andamans shoul be found practicable, which I apprehend it may, there 
will be no disadvantage in point of situation, in quiting Port Cornwallis at this Beason. The 
Approach to this Harbour in the 8. W. monsoon appears to me easier amd safer than to 
any of the others, For the cluster of Islands which forms the north extremity of the Andamans are 
wulliciently high to be seen at the distance of seven leagues, the Cocos are seven leagues to N. E. of 
those, and these form the broad and clear Channel which I recommend for Shipfs] bound to Port 
Cornwallis during this stormy season. By steering as near as possible to the latitude of 13-47 it ix 
hanlly possible that s Ship could pass through this Channel, without seeing the northern Cluster 
or the Cocos (even in dark weather); either of which with the soundings will be snfficient 
wuide for s[t ]eering to the Southward for the Harbour; some forther examination which is necessary 
otivn. iy 

Being intimately connected with this subject, I hope to be excused, for also Inying before 
vote pee a Plan fora Dock, on somewhat new principles, and particularly n)plicable to 
the Harbours of the Andamans, which gave rise to the ides. It is a high gratification to me 
the vallothcat that it may possibly prove of public utility and I hope will plead in excuse of 
my presumption, for intruding on your Lordships time. 

Caleutta, I am, etca., 

October 25th, 1792. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 

Ordered that the Chart received from Lieutenant Blair be deposited in the Secretarys Office, 
and that his Letter shall le for Consideration for the present, 

1792. — No. X, 
Fort William, 5th November 1792, The Governor General delivers in the following 
Minute. | 

The Board having Resolved, m Compliance with Commodore Cornwallis’s recommendation to 
-stablish a Naval Arsenal at the North ‘East Harbour inthe great Andaman Island, and 
the preparations for removing the Station from Port Cornwallis being now in great forwarduess, 
T submit the following Propositions to their Consideration, 

Ist. — Thatthe Union Snow and the three Pilot Vessels, which have Leen fitted out for the pur- 
poseof conveying Artificers, Stores, etca., ctca., tothe Andamans, be dispatched forthwith, under the 
Orders of Lieutenant Blair, who shal! be instructed to attend to such directions as he may receive 
from the Commodore, and remain in charge ofthe now Settlement until the arrival of the Officer: 
appointed to take that command, after which Licutt. Blair shall proceed to Bombay to resume his 
>tation ; and as his attention and abilitiesin the management of our first establishment at the Andamans 
clin oor warm approbation, anid as he hag stated that be has been subject to considerable expences by 
the distamee of those Islands from Bengal, and other Countries from whence he could procure Supplies, I 
think that he should receive one handred and fifty Rapeesper Month in addition to his Surveyor's 
allowaage [rom the time of his firsttaking possessicn of Port Cornwallis until he shall be relieved from 
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the command, aud that his Surveyors allowance should be continued to him till be shall arrive at 
Bombay, 
2dly. — It is very essential in establishing a Settlement, which is likely to be permanent, and may 
eventually be of great importance for the security of our Asiatic possessions, that the Situation 
tur pubiic and private buildings should be juliciously choeen, and the spots which it may hereafter be 
advisable to fortify, should as early as possible be ascertained, I recommend that Captain Alexander 
Hyd of the Corps of Enginoers, in whose honor and integrity I place the highest confidence, and o! 
whoae merits in his profession I have been myself a Witness, should be appointed to the tem- 
porary Command, and that, with the pay and ful] Batta that his Rank my entitle himte, He . 
should receivean allowance of one thousand Rupess a mouth as Superiutendant, 
Srily. — A Subultern Officer of the Corps of Envincers shonld accompany Captain Kyd to the 
new Station; and as one or perhaps two Companies of S:poys must be sent thither, it will be proper 
«to select 8 careful and intelligent Officer of Infantry to command them, not only for the purpose «i 
assisting Captain Kyi in making his various arrangements, but to tuke charge of the Settlement in the 
event of his temporary absence from it. 3 
Agreed and Ordered in conformity to the Propositons Inid before the Board by the 
Governor General, 
(To be continwed, ) 





FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M. N. VENKATASWAMI, M.E.AS., M.F.L.8. 
No, 14, — The Story of the Ant (a Cumulative Blame), 


Sima sachhu dayai, 
Namal dukha meyai, 
Afwrri chettu rarmira, 
Kuki hain irigat, 
Yurnega Eungella kulipoai, 
Lard! halla bulallivigas, 
Yuitfo nila baile bala ayes, 
Junxna eoinu purvgupattal, 
Peddarajuka budda digat, 
Pedda dorasanili pitanta Gena, 
Putdordlla Peddammaku tutta antakunai 
Once upon a time a peahen reared an ant, which became so attached to ler that every day she 
would precede her foster-nother home from the fields, whither the peaben had gone to feteh the ant 
her daily food, 
One day said the ant: —“Mother dear, I am going to make some erea/lu? for you tomorrow 


morning.” 

“Don't make it, don't make it, darling,” said the peaben. “You will fall into the pan.” 

But the ant paid no attention and made the arsailn, and began drawing them out of the pan: one, 
two, three, four, but at the tifth draw there was an accident and she fell into the pan of boiling oil. 





1 These lives teean:— The ent killed iteelf, the peaken sorrows, the banyan-tree exudes, the orow's leg bas gone 
the elephant’s lors have lowt their power, the deor's knec-joints are broken, the waters of the river are disturbed, the 
millet-fiehd ie insect eaten, the reat king hos hydrocele, the queun's seat has stack to her, the basket has stuck to 

? To make arsaila. Pound some riot to a ooaren powder, mix into a oake with boiled molasses while still Hquid 
place the cakes in a pan of boiling oil, when cooked Ssh up with an iron Indie and serre the cakes as arsuilu, 
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In doe time the peahen returned as usual, but for a long while she searched in vain in every nook 
and corner for the ant, At last sho found the poor little ant quite dead in the burning oil and set ny 
a great lamentation, In her sorrow she sat down under a banyan-tree lamenting, snd this maile the 
tree say: —“O peahen, peahen, you have always been joyous: what is the matter today 7” 


“Q banyan-tree. © banyan-tree, don't you know? 


The ant died, 
The peahen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weeps.” 


The banyan-tree began at once to weep at every pore, and a crow that always used to perch on 
one of its branches began to enquire; —“O banyan-tree, (© banyan-tree, you wore always learty: 
what is the matter today !"’ 

“0 crow, crow, don't you know? 


The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 
* The crow has lost a leg.” 


Immediately one of the crow's legs fell off and it began hopping on one leg miserably. An ele- 
phant saw it and said: — ‘0 crow, crow, you were always perky; what is the matter today?" 
“0 clephant, elephant, don't you know! 
The ant died, 
The peahen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weeps, 
_ The crow has lost a leg, 
The elephant has lost all.” 


Immediately all power went ont of the elephant’s legs and he began to craw! combrously here +r" 
there. In this plight a deer saw him and said :— “O elephant, elephant, you were always strong : 
what is the matter today ? 


“© deer, deer, don’t you know ? 


The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weepa, 
The crow has lost a ler, 
The elephant has Jost all, 
The deer broke ber knees.”- 


Instantly the deer fell on its knees by the river-side in great pain. Said the river: —"O deer, 
deer, you were always blithe : what is the matter today ?”’ 


“© river, river, don't you know ? 


The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg, 
The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles.” 
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“When the river began babbling, said the millet-field alongside-—#Q river, river, you were always 
smooth : what is the matter today ?** 
“O millet-feld, O millet-field, don’t you know ? 

The ant died, 

The banyau-tree weeps, 

The crow has lost a leg, 

The deer broke her knees, 


The river bubbles, 
The millet-field is blighted." 


A great blight at once settled’on the millet-field and the king who was there’ said: — «Q millet 
Edd, O millet-field, you were always full of corn : what is the matter today 2 
“Q king, king, don't you know ? 

‘The ant died, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg, 
The elephant bas lost. all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles, 

The millet-fiold is blighted, 
The king has gone lame," 


The king began at once to go dot-and-go-one and when the queen saw him,® she said ; — king, 
king, you were always sturdy: what is the matter today 2" 
‘NO queen, queen, don’t you know? 
The ant died, 
The peaben grieves, 
The banyan-tree weepa, 
The elephant has Jost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles, 
The millet-field is blighted, 
The king has gone lame, 
The queen stuck to her seat,” 
And sure enough the queen had at once to carry her seat about with her, and Paidaralla 


Peddsmma® seeing her in such a plight said: qheen, queen, you were always sprightly, what is 
the matter today J” 


: s In the story as usually told this passage runs: — Inte the millet-Beld the king used to go for the Purposes of 


‘ The vernacular version has:— the king has hydrove]e; 
. hs vernacular Ras: — when the queen saw that the king bd bydrooste, sho aid, ot 


pete the sey obetales, the keeper of the now where the hero or the heroine, as the case rb aaa 
snd gets the first information of the country be or sho ia visiting, may De, lodges and board 





uO Paidarallu ae TT inspuken? 


The ant died, 

The peshen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg, 


The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 


The river bubbles, 


The millet-field is blighted, 


The king has gone lame, 
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The queen's seat stuck to her, | 
And the basket has stuck to Paidarallu Peddamms.” 





& COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JO8SON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 356.) 


Balachong; 4. 9. 38, i. 

Balodi; s, e. Country, 206, ii. 

Baladi; «, ». Country, 206, ii, twice, 

Balad-nl-falfal; ann, 851: s, r, Malabar, 413, i, 

Lalagani; «. ¢. Balcony, 39, ii, 

Balagat; ann, 1553: «s. 7, Pardao, 841,i; ann 
1563: «, °, Vanjaris, 838, i. 

Balagate; ann. 1510: 4. vr, Narsings, 474, i, 
s. vr. Peon, 528, i; ann, 1562 : 4,2, Balaghant, 
38, ii; ann, 1563 :4, rv. Balaghant, 39, ii, s, vr. 
Bear-tree, 58, i, «. r. Nizamaloco, 830, ii; ann. 
1666 : 4.2. Balaghant, 38, ij, 

Kalagatt; ann. 1614: #, e, Balaghant, 38, ii, 

Ralagatta ; ann, 1726 > «, v, Deccan, 233, ii, 

Halagatte; ann, 1598: «. vr. Balaghaut, 38, ii, 

Balaghat; «. ©. Pateca, 518, n, «. r. Idalcan, 
B08, i: ann, 1563: s, 2. Coprah, 196, i, 4. r. 
Mango, 424, i, #. rv, Neem, 476, ii, «, r. 
Nizamaluco, 830, u. 

Baloghant; +. r. 38, i, ¢. r, Ghant (c), 28], ui; 
ann. 1762: s. 7, Carnatic, 126, i, 775, 1. 

Bala Ghant; ann. 1805: ¢. r. Balaghant, 38, ii, 

Balahar. ann. 1759; «. r, Buddha, 767, ii, 

Balsjerow ; ann, 1763-78 : 2. », Chowt, 166, i, 

Balaji Rao; ann. 1740: s.r. Brinjaul, 87, ii, 

Balakang-mati; «. r. Blacan-mate, 73, i, 

Bala-khane ; ann. 1876; #, r. Balcony, #0, i. 

Bala khand; ann, 1880: «. r, Balcony, 40 

Balakhshi; #, 7, Balass, 39, i, 

palalis ; s. ¢. Doorsummund, 256, i, 





| Balanitis negyptiaca; 466, i, footnete. 


Balanus Mirepsicn; ann. 1672: 9, r. Myrobalay. 
466, 1. 

Balanns Myrepsica; ann, 1560: #, r. Myrobalan, 
466, in. 

Bala posh; ann. 1862: s. r. Palempore, 505, i, 

Balang posh ; ann, 1862: #.r. Palempore, 505, j. 

Balapum; #, ¢, Parabyke, 513, i, 

Balaser; ann. 1676: «. r, Balasore, 39. i, 

Balasor ; ann, 1753: #. r. Kedgeree, ] 2. ii, 


! Balaioee: 4.6. 39, i, 760, i, 8, 2. Factory. 264 


ii, #. *. Sonthals, 857, ii; ann, 1673 « ‘ ©. 
Patna, 520, i; ann. 1727 : sor. JO, i, a. a. 


Grass cloth, 301, ii; anu. 1752: a, r. Nilgherrs, 
830, i, twice. 


Balass; «, r. 39, i, 760, i. 

Balasses; ann. 1516: ¢. c. Balass, 20. j. 
Balazsi; aun, 1581] : 4, r. Balnss, 49, i. 
Balanme ; ann, 1921: s.r. Baloon, 46, 2, 
Balax; ann. 1404: «. r, Balass, 89, i, 


| Balexayo:s: ana. L616: s.r. Balase, 39, i, 


Balaxes; ann. 1681: », r, Balasg, 85, i, 

Balaya; #. r. Cobily Mash, 172, j, 

Lal-bir; «, c. Dalwar, 40, ii, 

Palco; #. 2, Daleony, 39, ii. 3 times. 

Iaicon ; ann, 1340-50: «. e, Baleony, 38, ii, 
Balions: s.r. Balcony, 39, ii, twice; aun, 1340- 
50: s.r. Balcony, 89, ii: ann. 1645-52 : ¢. ¢, 
Baleony. 760, i. 

Dalconi; ann. 1948 : 9, r, Baleony. 29, ii, 
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Balcones ; ann. 1667: 4. 2. Balcony, 40, i. | 
Baleony ; 4, v. 39, ii, twice, 760, i; ann, 1876 and | 
1880: -#. ©. 40, i, 
Balegny ; ann. 1805 and 1833: s.r. Balcony, 40, i, 

Baleny ; ann, 1743: «, r, Balcony, 40, i, 

Baleénf ; s.¢. Buleony, 39, ii, 

Balen}; +. #. Balcony, 39, ii, 

Baldagh ; ann. 1860: «. ». Ducks, 253, ii, 

Bale; ann. 1290: «. 2. Orange, 491, i; ann. 
1498: 2.0. Wali, 739, ii; ann, 1558: «, r, 
Sunda, 659, ii. 

Balesvara; #. v. Balasore, 39, i, 

Falets; ann. 1653: #, r. Balass, $9, j. 

Balgat ; ann. 1533: «. r. Melique Verido, 823, i. 

Balghir; «, r, Bolgar, 96, i. 

Balgu ; ann, 1608: s. r. Champa, 140, ii. 

Bali; 667, i, footnote, s, ¢. Suttee, 667, ii + ann, 
1555: «. e. Java, $48, if; ann. 1586: «#. rv. 
Suttee, 669,i; ann. 1689: ». 7. Vedas, 735, 
i; ann. 1774; 4. &, Gentoo, 281, i, a &. 
Sottee, 670, ii. 

Bali; ann. 1689: «. ©. Pali, 505, ii, 

Balia; 660, ii, footnote, 

Ralie; ann. 1687-88: #,r.Gantama, 279, ij - 
ann, 1688: #. 7. Pro, 551, ii: anon, 1690 - 
#. 2. Pali, 505, ii, twice. 

Baligaot ; ann. 1673: ». r. Balaghaut, 38, ii, 

Halil; #. r. Myrobalan, 465, ii, 

Balila; «. 7. Myrobalan, 465, ti, 

Balilij ; “s, r. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Balimba; ann. 1563; s, x, Carambola, 129, i. 

Bilimbing ; #. r. Blimbee, 75, ii. 

Balirig; 4, cr. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Balirij; #. cr. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Balish ; 4. ec. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii: 

Balk; «.r. Baleony, 39, ii, 

Balkh; 90, ii, footnote, s, «. Nowbehar, 489, i: _ 
ann, $04: s.r. Buddha, 90, 1; ann. 1504: 
s. ©, Hindoo Koosh, 316, i, 

Balla; «. 7. Bulkut, 96, ii. 

Ballace ; ann, 1611] and 1673 : s.r. Balass, 39, i. 

Balladeiras ; ann. 1782: s. r. Bayadire, 56, ii. 

Ball-a-gat; ann. 1760: s. c. Balaghant, 33, ii. 

Ballagate; ann, 1598: «. re. Balaghaut, 39, ii, 
s. vo. Lascar, 389, i. 

Balla-Gaut ; ann, 1813: «4. r. Balaghant, 39, i. 

Ballasore; ann, 1678 : s.r. Palankeen, 836, ii; 
ann. 1679: «. c. Tomlook, 864, ti; ann, 1683: | 
s. ©, Bankshall (b), 47, ii; ann. 1690: 4. rv. 
Dewaun, 240, i, s, ©. Urs, 735,i; anm. 1727: 
#.¢. Balasore, 39, i, «. ¢. Pomfret, 545, i; 
ann. 1748: s, v, Resident (a), 848, ii. 
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apragicch anh. 1598 and 1599: 4, r, Bayadire, 

i 

Ballindere; ann. 1794; s.r. Bayadére, 56, ii, 

Balliapatam ; ann, 1727: #, ¢, Delly, Mount, 
285, ii, 

Ballichang; ann. 1727: #, r. Haldchong, 88, i, 

Ballon ; ann. 1539: «, r, Lanchara, 384, i. 


 Ballongs ; ann. 1755: s,¢. Baloon, 40, i. 


Ballonta ; ann. 645: s.r. Sarath, 665, ii, 

Balloon; s, r, 40,i; ann. 1540; «, r, Aleatif, 7,;, 

Ballowche ; ann. 1727 : a, r, Bilooeh, 71, i, ». ¢. 
Sophy, 649, i. | | 


| Baimochun ; ann, 1834: «, r. Dewaun, 240, i. 


Balniith; 641, ii, footnote, 


 Balochis; ann. 1200: s.r, Bilooeh, 71, i. 


Baloes; ann. 1539 and 1634: «.r, Baloon, 40. i. 
Baloon ; s.r. 40, i; ann, 1673: #. r, 40, i. 
Baloncbe ; ann. 1665: #, r. Afghan, 754, ii. 
Baloudra; ann. 1555: «, r, Baroda, 53, i, 


| Balsamo; ann, 1461 : #, r, Canily (Sagar-), 120, i. 


Balsamodendron Mukol; «©. Bdellium, 57, i 
#, e. Googul, 296, i. 

Baledr; ann, 1590: «. r. Surat, 665, i. 

Balsara: ann. 158) : s.r, Bussore, 768, ii: ann. 
1652 : «. r. Congo-bunder, 782, ii: ann. 
1671: #. e. Bussora, 769, j, 


| Balsora ; s.r. 40, ii, ». r. Busgora, 768, ii, 


Balti; #, r. Polo, 544, ii; ann. 1846; #. r. Pole. 
545, i. 

Balti; #4, Polo, 444, i 

Baltistin ; 544, ii, footnote, 

Baluarte; aun. 1644: #. 7, Almndia, 10, i, 

Balich; #. x. Bilooeh. 71,1; 14th cent.: #, r 
Ghilzai, 284, i, 

Balij ; ann. 643 : 4, pr. Bilooch, 71, i 

Baliij ; ann, 1556: «, r. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Balwila; s. ¢. Balwar, 40, ii, 


-Balwar; a. rv, 40, ti, 


Balwar; ». r, Balwar, 40, ii. 

Balyinw : «, ¢. Baloon, 40, i. 

Bamba; s, r. Bomba, 96, if. 

Bambaye; ann. 1666: #. 2. Bombay, 77, ii, 

Bambillonia; ann, 15493: 4, ¢. Sugar, 655, ii, 
times. 

Bambo; ann, 1586: s. 2, Bamboo, 41, ii: ann. 
1673: s. 2, Bamboo, 41, ii, s. r, Palankeen, 
503, ii. 

Bambo-Achar ; ann, 1687: «. r. Achar, 3. i. 


| Bamboe ; ann, 1687: #. r. Achir, 3, i, — 


Bambolimas; s. cr. Pommelo, 5-46, i. 
Bamboo; «. r. 40, ii, 41, i, 5 times, 42,1, 3 times, 
760, , twice, %, Ff. Camphor, 116, ii, Fr. F, 


ao 
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Chick (a), 147, ii, a. e. Dandy (¢), 229, i, #. &- 
Dhooly, 242, i, «. r. Jhaump, 351, ii, # r. 
Junk, 360, ii, «. © Kittysol, 371, i, « ©. 
Lattee, 890, ii, #. ¢. Palankeen, 502, ii, #. ¥. 
Ranjow, 574, i, «. ©, Sugar, 654, ii, 3 times 
and footnote, s.r. Tabasheer, 674. ii, #. F&F. 
Tinnevelly, 705, ii, #7. Upas, 726, ii, 8. ©. 
Wanghce, 739, ii, (1), 740, i, twiee, (2), 
740, i, a. or, ‘Numerical Affixes, 891. ii ; 
ann, &90: #. vr. Malabar 412, 1: ann. 
1343: 4. ec. Junk, 360, fi; ann. 1516: 
“4 e. dave, 348, i, a, ep. Zedoary, 747, 
ii; ann, 1621: «. r, 41, ii; ann, 1676: «, vr. 
Tiger, 703, i; ann, 1685: «, 2. Upas, 730, ii; 
ann. 1711: 4 2, Cot, 205, i: ann, 1726: «ar. 
Pasei, 517, ii, a,e. Upas, 731, i; ann, 1727: 
a, ¢. Cangne, 120, ii; ann. 1750-52 and 
1783; #. ©, Bankshall (a), 47,i+ ann, 1760: 











Bamola; s. e. Factory, 264, ii. 

Bamplacot; ann, 1552: 4. ©, Baneoek, 43, i. 

Bam-you; ann. 1861: s.r. Shan, 623, ii. 

Ban; 605, i, footnote; ann, 1580: «, r, Coffee, 
179, i; aun. 1598: «. x. Coffee, 179, ii, 

Ban ; 402, ii, footnote, 

Banadik ; «#. c, Bundook, 98, i, 

Banidik ; «. r, Bundook, 98, i. 

Banah; ann. 1150: «. r, Tabasheer, 674, ii, 

Banimi; #, r. Benamee, 61, ii, twice, 

Banijim-i-faliina ; s.r, Bengmee, 6], ii, 

Banin; «. r. Banana, 760, i, 

Banana; #. . 42, i, 760, i, 4, r, Jack, 336, i, 
4, r. Pisang, 540, ii, *, r. Plantain, 540, ii, 
541, i, 3 times, «cr, Numerical Affixes, 989, 
i; ann, 1563 and 1598: ae. 42, ii; ano. 
17G4: #, c, Plantain, 542, ii, twice, 

Banina ; 4, cr, Banana, 764), ii, 


«. t. Chawback, 777, i: ann, 1780: «. ©. Banind; s.r, Bunow, 99, ii, | | 

Poligar, 54%, ii; aun, 1789: ¢, ¢. Nalkee, | Bananier; ano, 1785: s, 2, Pisang, 540, if; 
629, i; ann. 1807: «, r, Cawney, 156, i, «, r. 
Pig-sticking, 537,i; ann, 1810: «, 9, Bangy | 


(a), 46, 1; ann, 1824-4, r, Babool, 33, i; ann, 
1835 : #. r. Pindarry, 539, i + ann, 1830-,. r. 
Latter, 890, ii; ann, 1855:5. r, 41, i, 


Chow-chow, 164, ii; ann, 1862+ ». ¢. Mun- 
cheel, 457, i; ann. 1866: «, r. Kookry, 815, 
li; ann, IS7S: #, ec. Atap, 29, i, twice, 

Bamboo-camphor ; «, ¢. Camphor, 1146, ii, 

Bamboo-cane ; «. r, Bamboo, 41, i, #& ©. Rattan, 
o7-4, 1, 

Damboo-sugar; a. r, Sugar, bo4, it, 

Bamboo, Sugur of ; +, r. Tallgsheer, 674, ji, 

Bamboo-Town ; «, r, Belgeum, 61, ii. 

Bambou; ann, 1610, 1666 and 1727; ». Fr, 
Bamboo, 41, ii; ann, 1782: 9, pr, Boy (b), 84, i; 
ann. 18)1: s. 0. Baloon, 40, i, 

Bamboue ; ann, 1665; «, r, Dacea, 225, i, 

Bambw; s, ¢. Bamboo, 41, i, twice, 

Bambi; ann. 1623: s, ¢ Bamboo, 41, ti, 

Lumbue; ann, 1615: s.r, Bamboo, 41, ii 

Bambolim; «, er, Bummelo, 26, ii, twice, 

Bambulimas ; 4, r, Pommelo, 546, i. 

Lambus; ann. 1698: «, r. Bamboo, 41, ii, 

Bambosa arundinacea : », ¢. Bamboo, 40, ii, 

Bambusa vulgaris; ¢, ¢, Bamboo, 40, ii, 

Bimiin ; 4, r, Jade, 340), i, 

Bamiyah; s, p, Bendy, 638, ii, 

Bam-mi; #, ce, Burma, 100, ii, 

Bamo; s.r. Bamd, 427i. 

Bomd ; «, v. 42, i, 


| Bancacaes ; ann. 1524; «, rc. Dankshall 





ann, 1874: «. r. Talipot, 679, i, 

Baniio ; 4. r. Bunow, 99, ii, 

IMinéras ; ann, 1020: «, r, Denares, 764, ii, 
Banaras; ann, 1781: », e, Baboo, 759, ii. 





; Banaras; ann, 1790: «, 7, Baya, 56, i. 
5 times, s, r, Goglet, 293, i; ann. 1858: «. p, 


Banidras ; s.r, Benares, 764, ii, 

Banaron; ann, 1665; s.r. Tenares, 704, ii. 

Banasur ; ann. 1616: «, r. Elephanta, 260, i, 

Banasura ; s.r. Balasore, 760, i, 

Banau ; ann. 1853; », r, Bunow, 100, i. 

Binbi; #. r, Bamboo, 40, ii, 

(a), 47, i. 

Bancal ; ann. 1813: 4, vr, Mace (b), 405, i, 
twice, 

Bancha; ann, 1573: « r, Coffee, 179, i. 

Banchoot ; «. r. 42, ii; ann. 1792: «, ©. 42, ii, 

Bancock ; s. r, 42, ii, 48, i, 760, i, 

Bancone; ann, 1560: «, ©, Lanteas, 385, i, 
twice, ) 

Banesball ; ann, 1750-52; «. r, Bankshall (a), 
47, i. 

Band ; a, », Bund, 97, i. 

Banda; 4. r. Factory, 264, ii, #7. Moluceas, 
440, i, see B37, i, footnote ; ann, 1505: «, r, 
Pegu, 525, i; ann, 1605: «. re, Kling, 374, 
i; ann, 1631: «, rv. Sagwire, 590, ti; ann, 
1645: 4. e. Upas, 729, ti ; ann, 1659: », ¢, 
Beriberi, 67, i; ann, 1682: #, r, Cassowary, 
774, i; ann, 1813; «. v. Bendy, 63, ii, 

Bandahara; ann, 1612: s r, Orankay, 492, i; 
ann. 1883: s, c. Bendéra, 68, ii, 

Bandahira ; s.r. Bendara, 63, i, 
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Band Ally ; cals? 1637 : 
124, ii. 


Bandam ; ann. 1430: 4. r, Muce (a), 44, ii, 


é. *. Moluccas, 440, ii. 
Bandamir ; «. r, Dendamecr, 6?, ii, 
Band-Amir ; ann, 1809: s, cr. Bendameer, 63, i. 
Banden; ann. 1480: 2, ¢. Lory, 598, ii: aun. 
1510 : «. ©. Moluccas, 440, ii. 
Dandana ; anu. 1866: «. ¢. Bandanna, 43, i, 
Bandanah ; aun. 1875: 4, rc, Bandanna, 43, ii, 
Bandanesen ; ann. 1646: 9.7. Upas, 729, ii, 
Bandanezes ; ann. 1570: «. cr. Sunda, 659, ii, 
Bandanns ; 4. ©. 43, i, 2. ©. Piece-goods, 535, 
ii; ann, 1848: s.r. 43, i, 


Bandanuoes; dan, 1759 abd 1813: a. e. Ban-— 


danna, 43, i, 
Bandar; «, ¢. Bandel, 44, i, s. c. Bunder, 97, ii, 


sc, Coromandel, 198, ii, #. ¢. Wanderoo, 739, 
i; ann, 1344: 4. cr. Bunder, 97, ii, twice; ann. 
1345: «. ¢. Bankshall (a), 46, ii ; aun, 1346: 
a. 6, Candy, 
: . ¢. Baasein (1), 53, ii, 


4. v. Bunder, 97, ii ; ann, 1530 : 
119, ii; ann. 1756 
s. ¢. Broach, 89, i, 
Bandara; ann, 1539 and 1551: 
63, i. 
Bandara ; #. r. Dendira, 63, i. 
Bandar Abbas; «, r, Ormus, 492, ii, 


Bandar "Abbas; «, r, Gombroon, 294, i, 4, v. 


Ormus, 883, ii, 


Bandar Abbassi ; ann, 1653; «. 7. Congo 


bunder, 783, i. 


Bandarauab ; ann, 1442 : 2, r, Pandarini, 508, ii. 


Bandar Chitgim ; s. r, Bandel, 44, i, 


Bandar-Congo ; ann. 1652: «, #. Congo-bunder, 


782, ii, 783, i. 


Bandaree ; «. r. 43, ii, 760, ti; ann, 1760: a. r. 


43, 1. 


Bandares; ann. 1726: #. r, Bendira, 68, ii, 


Bandari; ann. 1644 and 1810: 4. r, Bandaree, 


43, ii. 
Bandari; s. r. Bendara, 63, i, 
Bandari ; s. r, Coast, The, 173, i, 
Bandar-i-Higli ; s.r. Bandel, 44, i. 
Bandarines; ann, 1673: 
twice. 
Bandar-i-Rimi; s. r. Room, 561], i, 
Bandarya; ann, 1548: «. 7, Bandaree, 48, ii, 
Bandaze; ann. 1766: «. ¢. Bandeja, 760, ii, 
Bande; «. ec. Bonze, 79, i. 


Bandeja; s.r. 760, ii, ee, Bandejah, 43, ii; ann, | 


1621 and 1760: ¢. e. Bandejah, 44, i, 
Bandejab ; «. ¢, 43, ii; ann. 1760: ¢. », 44, i. 


#. ©, Caravanseray, 


se. Bendirs, 





« , Bandaree, 43, ii, | 
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Bandel; «, v. 44, 1, 760, ii, 5. r, Bunder, 97, ii, 


4s. ©, Coromandel, 198, ii; ann. 154): g, r. 
Malum, 418, ii; ann. 1717: », v. Pandal, 507, 
ft; anm, 1727 «, p, Hoogly, 322, i; ann 
1753: s.r. 760, ii, 

Bandel de Chatigio: ». r. Bandel, 44, i. 

Baudel dos Malemos; 5, r, Bandel, 44. i. 

Bandell : ann. 1782: ». ¢, Bandel, 760, ii, 

Bander; ann, 1630: « Gombroon, 294, ji: 
ann. 1650 : a. 0. Banyan-Tree, 50, ii, 

Bander-Abassi; ann, 1652: ». p. Congo-bunuder, 
783, i, 

Bander Angon: ann, 1552: ». rc. Bunder, 97, ii, 

Bandh ; ». ¢, Bund, 7, 

Band Haimero; s. ¢, Rindacite GY, i 

Bandhira ; «, r. Bandanna, 43, i, 

Bandhe ; a. ». Bonze, 79, i, 


| Bandhna- r. ©, Bandanna, 48, i. 


Baindhadn ; ann. 15290: s.r. Bandanna, 43, i, 
Bandbo;s, x, Dando, 760, ij, 

Bandhya ; #0, Bonze, 79, i. 

Bandi; «, r. Bandy, 44, ii, 


—~Band-i-Amir; s. ¢, Bentameer, 62, ii; ann 


1878: #, v. Bendameor, 64, i, 

Bandicoot; s. », 44,1; ann, 1789: «8. ¢. 44, i. 
#. ©. Musk-Rat, 459, i; ann, 1879 and 1880 : 
4. ©. 44, ii, 

Bandicoy ; #. r. 44, ii, «, &. Bendy, 6%, ii, 


| Bandies ; ann, 1810, 1824 and 1860: «. &. Ban'ly, 


44, ii, 
Bandija; ann. 1747: s, rv. Landeja, 760, fi. 
Bandinaneh; ann, 1442: #. ©. Pandarani, 
508, ii. 


| Bando; «, e. 760, ii, 761, i, 


Bandobast ; ann, 1843 and 1880 : ».r. Baoudobast, 
$8, i. 

Band-o-bast; a, 2, Bundobast, 98. j. 

Bandik; «. vr, Bundook, 93, i. 

Bandy ; #. . 44, ii; ann, 1791, 1800, 1926, 1899 
and 1802: ». p. 44, ij.’ 

Baneanes ; ann. 1552 and 1568 (twice) is, r, Ban- 
yan (1), 49, ii ; ann, 1610: 4. ©, Bankshal! 
(a), 47, i. 

Bang; 4, ©. 45, i, #. v. Banged, 45, ii, a ¢. 
Bengal, 64, i, s.r, Bungy, 99, ii, #. e, Charrna, 
169, ii, #. r. Coosumba, 194, ii; ann. 1250 - 
#0, Bengal, 64, i; anu. 1678: «. v. 45, i, a. ¢. 
Hubble-bubble, 826, i, . Toddy, 706, ii; 
ann, 1711, 1727, 1763 and 1789 (twice): », rc. 


45, i; ann. 1908: 4. ». Kyle, 300, ii; ann, 
1868 : #. ©, 45, ii, 


| Banga; s.r. Bungalow, 98, (:, 
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Bangacae; 560, 1, footnote; ann, 1524: #, v, 
Bankshall (a), 47, 1. 

Bangala; ann, 1298: #. r. Bengal, 64, i, #. 2. 
Sngar, 655, i; ann. 1817: «2. Bungalow, 
99, i, twice, 

Bangila ; ann, 1442: ». cr. Tenasserim, 695, ii. 

Bangali; ¢. v. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bangali; ann, 1300: «. v, Bengal, 64, ii. 

Bangali; «. 2, Bengalee, 65, i, «vr. Gaurisn, 
BOG, i, 

Bangiliyan; ann, 1633: «. e. Bungalow, 98, 0. 

Bangil ki ihita; s. 7. Pagar, 498, i, 

Bangalla; ann, 1711: 4. 2, Bangalow, 768, ii, 

Bangallaa; ann. 1747: «. #. Bungalow, 768, i. 


Bangalore; 156, i, footnote, 4, 2, Thug, 697,i ;_ 


ann, 1784: #. ©. Chawbuck, 142, 1, #¢- 


Malligatawny, 456,ti; aon, 1791; «. ©. Pettah’ 


533, i; ann. 1843: «0, Turban, 719, i. 
Bangalya; ann, 1610: «. ». Banksball (a), 
47, i, 


Bangan; ann, 1780: «. e. Banyan (1) b, 49,1, _ 


Bangar; 4.0. Bangur, 45, ii, twice, — 
Bangasal ; ann, 1615: #, v. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 
Bangasalya; ann, 1610: 4.7, Bankshall (a), 47, i, 


Bangagir; ann, 1345: 4.7. Bankshall (a), 46, il. 


Banged ; #. ¢. 45, ii, twice. 

Bangelaer of Speelhnys; ann, 1680: «, r, Bunga- 
low, 768, i, 

Bangeras; ann. 1789: «. v, Bang, 45, i. 

Banggolo; ann, 1810: «. », Bungalow, 99, i, 

Banghee; ann, 1373: #. v. Bangy (b), 46, i, 

Banghella; se, Bengal, 64,1; ann, 1510: 4. 
Bengal, 64, ii. 

Banghy; «#. 7. Bangy, 45, ii, », ©. Pitarrah, 540, 
i; ann, 1803: s. 2. Bangy (a), 46, i, 

Baigi; «. 7. Bangy, 45, ii. 

Bangkal ; s, e. Tael, 675, ii. 

Bangkaula; «. r, Bencoolen, 62, 1. 

Bangkoeck ; s, c. Judea, 355, i. 

Bangkok; ann, 1859: s, ce, Anaconda, 757, i. 

Bang-kok ; a. c, Bancock, 42, i 

Bangkok; ann. 1850: s.r, Bancock, 43, i, 

Bangla; ann, 1758: « ¢. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bangla; 4, 7. Bungalow, 98, i and ii (3 times), 

Bangla ; a. r, Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bangle; s. ©. 45, i, 3 times; ann. 1803, 1809, 
1810, 1826 ana 1873: «. v. 45, ii, 

Bangri: «. vr. Bangle, 45, ii. 

Bangri; «. 7, Bangle, 45, ti, 

Bangsal; «. ep. Bankshall, 46, ii; ann, 1623: 
s. ©, Bankshall (b), 47, it; ann. 1817: 2, e, 
Bankshall (a), 47, ii. 








Pangsal ; ann. 1817 : «. c. Bankshall (a), 47, i, 

Bangzal; «. r. Bankshall, 46, ii, = 

Bangue; ann, 1563, 1578 (twice), 1598, 1606 
and 1685: «. r, Bang, 45,1, 

Bangun ; 4, r. 45, ii, ¢, e. Brinjanl, 86, ii, 

Bangur; 4, 6, 45,ii , «. e. Khadir, 365, ii, 


| Bangy; 4. ©, 44, ii, twice, (b), 44, i; ann, 1810: 


a. r. (a), 46, i, 

Bangy parcel ; «. r. Bangy (b), 46, i, 

Bangy-stall; «.c. Bangy, 46, i. 

Bangy-wollah ; ann, 1810: ¢. 2. Bangy (a) 46, i, 

Benha Dela: ann, 1613: +. ¢, Cosmin, 784, i, 

Banko; ann, 1613: s.r, Cosmin, 724, i. 

Banian ; 108, ii, footnote, #. v. Chetty, 145, i; 
ano. 1516: 4, 7, Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann, 
1613: « #, Caste, 132,i; ann, 1693: s, #, 
Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann, 1690: 4. ©. Banyan 
(1), 48, ii; #2, Shaster, 623, ii; ann, 1665: 
s. ©, Banyan (a), 761, i; ann, 1666; « r. 
Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann, 1677: a.r. Banyan (a), 
761,i; ann, 1761: 2. er, Banyan (b), 49, i; 
ann, 1764: s, ©. Banyan (b), 49, i, #, 9, 
Writer (b), 867, i; ann,1786:s. v, Banyan(b), 
49, i; ann. 1810: 4. y, Banyan (1), 49, ii, 
twice, (2), 49, ii, «. e. Banyan-Tree, 51, 
i, 4. &. Rum-johnny (a), 584, ii; ann, 1813: 
s. © Banyan (1), 49, i; ann, 1814: « e. 
Palempore, 505,i; ann. 1821: «, ¢. Banyan- 
Tree, 51, i; ann, 1836: «. », Khuttry, 368, i. 

Banianes ; ann, 1650: «, c. Banyan-Tree, 50, ii. 

Banian-tree ; ann, 1814: », vr. Pandal, 507, ii, 

gee Tree; ann, 1717: «, ¢. Banyan-Tree, 
1, ii, 

Banij ; #. e. Brinjarry, 87, ii, 

Banik; 2. e. Bankshall (2), 46, ii, 


| Banj; ann. 1333: s, p. Punjanb, 568, i, 
| Banj-ab; ann. 1333: ». ». Punjaub, 562, i, 
| Banjala ; ann, 1345: «. v, Bengal, 64, ii. 


Banjar; 4, ¢. Bripjarry, 88, i, 


| Banjir; ». ». Brinjarry; 88, i. 
} Banjara; «. v. Brinjarry, 87, ii, twice, a. e. 


Lamballie, 883, ii, twice. 
Banjaras; ann. 1505 : «. r, Vanjaras, 88, i, 


| Banjarmasin ; «, r. Factory, 264, ii. 

| Banjagir ; ann, 1945 : s. 2. Bankshall (a), 46; ii, 
| Banjo; «, r, 46, i. 

| Banjore; ann, 1764: «©, Banjo, 46, i, 

| Bank; ann, 1784: «, r. Bang, 45, i, 


Bankar; 605, i, footnote, 
Bankaéala ; s.r. Bankshall (2), 46, ii, 
Bankasay ; ann. 1727: «, r, Balichong, 38, i, 


| Bapkebanksal ; 71, i, footnote. 
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Banki-bazar ; ann, 1753 : s. 2, Calcutta, 771, i, Banksaul ; ann. 1738 and 1813 ne Banksball 


twice, 
Binklot; zg, er. Lote, 398, ii, 


(a), 47,4. 


Bankshal; ann. 1781: #, r, Compound, 188, i, 


Banksall; ann. 1687; #. ©, Bankshall (b), 47, | Bankshall ; 6.0, 46,1 and ii, 560, ii, footnote ; ann, 


ity ann, 1748: 2, 2. Bankshall (a), 47, i, 
Banksall Island; ann. 1745: « oc, Bankshall 
(a), 47,1. 


IGES : #, e.(b), 47, ii, #, re, Godown, 299, i; ann, 
A727: s.r, (b), 47, ii; ann. 1784-5 and 1783: 
fv. (a), 47,1; ann, 1789: 4». p. (b), 47, ii, 


(To be continued, ) 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD PANTHAY. 


Now that both domestic and foreign troubles | 


are falling thick upon the Central Chinese Govern- 


ment at Peking, it is probable that we sball hear 
ofthe Pantheys again. They are Chinese con- 
verta to Islim, and Jarge numbers of them are 


found in the Provinees of Bhensi, Kaneuh and 


Yunnan. In the former two Provinces, they are 
known os Tungani or Hui-hni, In Burma and 
the adjoining Shan States, the Muhammadans of 

ijan are known as Panthay or Pang-heo. 


They ares fine and warlike race, and held Yunnan 
against Imperial troops from 1855 to 1873. In 
raisirg o Brith regiment at We-hai-wei, Chinese 
Mubhummadans are much sought after by the 
recruiting eergeante. 

In Northern China, the Chinese call the con. 
verte to Islim Hui-hui, [a) |p), amd the Yun- 


rancse call them Hui-teu, q 5. There is a 


great deal of contempt and batred implied by the | 


Chinese character m,| as distingnished from 
J): a8 the first part of the former means “a dog.” 
Evidently the compliment is o reciprocal one, 


because the favourite epithet used by all Mn- : 


hommadans in addressing the followers of other 
religions is “ infidel dog.” The Yunnanese also 
call the Chinese Muhammadans Pan? P*‘an‘ 
aa Fix or rebels, Both the Burmese word 
Panthay' and the Shan word Pang-hae are 


Ct 


evidently derived from fan? teei» JR Bay or 


pan* teel", IK BA. which meam “a rebellions | 


brigand.” 

_ The derivationoftheword Panthay appears to 
be one of the vexed qnestiona of Sinology, and | 
trust that the above solution will be acceptable to 


Chinese scholars, In this connexion, the ap. 


pended extracts bearing on the subject under 
discussion will be of interest. 


Rangoon, June 19th, 1900. Taw Sutm-Ko. 





| fully 





Anderson's “Mandalay lo Momien,” pp, 228.25, 
"The Mahommedans of Yunnan have a ty ai 
ton of their origin, which is cnrionsa, but purrs 
enl. The governor and the hadji at Momien . 
stated, in substance, that their forefathers came 
from Arabia to China one thousand years ago, in 
the reign of the Emperor Tang-huon-tsong, who 
had sent his chief minister, Khazeo, to Tsseyoog(?} 


© implore help against the rebel 


Three thousand mon were accordingly sent, and 
the rebellion was ernshed by their assistance, 
Their former compatriots refused to receive them, 


|back, as having been defiled by a residence among 


pork-eating infidels, so they settled in China 
peer the Progenitors of the Chinese Ma- 
Hommedans. This information was fornished in 
the form of answer to questions pat by me care- 
written, and translated into Chinese, and 
Sladen ailao procured a Chinese document, givis 

substantially the same account. Tt will be seen 
that the variations of this from the account fur- 


| nished to General Fytche are important; bat as 


the name of the Emperor Tung-hyon. iffer 

but slightly from that of inane ot ance, 
dynasty, against whom Ngan-Loshan rebelled, 
if seeme possible to connect this account ‘with 
Chinese history. His son Sutyung, A.D. 757, 
was resoued from his difficulties by the arrival of 
anembasay from the Khalif Abu Jafar al Mansur. 

the founder of Bagdad, accompanied by auxiliary 
troops, who were joined by Ouigoors and other 
forces from the West. It must be added that 
my informants, while claiming Arab descent, 


tors had migrated from Shensi and Kansu ta 


Yunnan about one hundred and fifty years ogo, 


History, however, shows the ear! growth 
= a ® ¥ be Ti and 
rapid increase in China of a large Mahommedan 


Population, whom the Chinese term Hwait-we ; 


the name Panthay or Panses being of Burmese 


psa 


I pe the derivation of this term, several theories 


| have been suggested, Major Sladen gives Puthes 
} Pronounced 'Pangsay" by the Chinese and Shans. | 


40) 


ag @ Burmese term for Mahommedans generally. 
Garnier says that the word Pha-si, which the 
Burmese have corrupted into Pan-thé according 
to Colonel Phayre, is the same as Parsi or Farsi, 
which, in India, is applied to the Mahommedauna, 
and that this denomination is very ancicnt, as 
Colonel Yule pointed out that in a description 
of the kingdum of Cambodia, tranalated by 
A. Remusat, a religious sect is described, called 
Passi who were distinguished by wearing white 
or red turbans and by refusing to drink intoxicat® 
ing, liquors or to eat in company with the other 
wects; but that distinguished Chinese scholar, 
Sir T. Wade, derives the term Panthay from a 
Chinese word Puntai, signifying the aborigim 4 
or oldest i ) its of a country; and Gar. 
nier mentions that a poople called Pen-ti are 
found on the eastern side of the Tali Lake, and 
in the plain of Tang-tchouen, to the north of Tali, 
They are a mixed race, descended from the first 





colonists sent into Yannan by the Mongols, after | 


the conquest of the country by the generals of 


Mr. Cooper tella us that the term Pa-cheo, or | 


white flag party, as distinguished from the Hung- 


chee, or red flag, or imperialists, waa also used to | 


designate the.rebels in the north of Yunnan, and 
Garnier frequently applica these terms to the 
contending parties. The termination ze in the 
nameH wait-za, an inj Mant-ze, Thibetans, Minout- 
ge, hill tribes, and Kbwait-ze, foreigners, seems 
always to imply political and tribal separation 
from Chinese proper. These namea ocour in the 


curious prophecy of the Four-ze Wars, quoted by | 


Cooper.” 
Extract ITI. 
Colborne Baber’s “Travels and Researches in 
Western China," pp. 129-160. 


“The word Panthay has received such complete 
recognition as the national name of the Moham- 


medan revolutionaries in Yinnan that I fear it | 


will be almost useless to assert that the term jg 
utterly unknown in the country, which was tem. 
porarily under the domination of Sultan Suliman, 
otherwise Tu Wén-hain. 
are known to themselves and to the Imy 

by the name of Hui-hui or Hui-teu (Mobam- 
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The sina oa biden utterly foreign to the 
ordinary Chinese, was neverapplied to their ruler, 
except perhaps by the two or three hadjis among 
them. The name ‘Soliman’ is equally unknown, 
The Mohammedans of Yinnan are precisely the 
sume race as their Confucian or Buddhist coun- 
trymen ; and it is even doubtful if they were Mo- 
abhorrence for pork. They did not practise cir- 
cumcision, though Iam not sure if that rite ie 
indispensable; they did not observe the 
were unacquainted wipe oe angsagt Of LAs did 
of thé fire and sword spirit of propagandiam. 

That they were intelligent, courageous, honest, 
aud liberal to strangers, is as certain as their 
ignorance of the law and the prophets. All 
honour to their good qualities, but let us cease to 
cite their short-lived rule as an instance of the 
‘Great Mohammedan Revival,” 

The rebellion waa at first a question of pork and 
of nothing else, beginning with jealousies and 
bickerings between pig butchers and the fleshers 
of Islim in the market places. The officials, who 
were appealed to, invariably decided ngainat the 
Mussulmans, Great discontent ensued and soon 
burst into o Hame. 


The first: outbreak seems to have originated 


among the miners, always a dangerous class in 


China, who were largely composed of Moham 
medans. The usual measures of exterminative 
repression were adopted by the officials ; their 
Confucian hostility against any faith or society 
which possesses an organisation novel to or dis- 
countenanoed by the Government, waa aroused ; 
a general persecution ensued ; the Mohowmedans 
made common cause, excited, itia very possible, by ” 
their traveller hadjis; and so began tho period 
of disorder and disaster with which we are 
acquainted, 

Regarding the faith of these unfortunate people, 
Dr. Anderaon writes :—‘Qur Jemadar frequently 
lamented to me the lazity that prevailed among 
them, and my mative doctor held them in extreme 
contempt, and used to assert that they were no 


| Mussulmans,” ” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME BIRTH CUSTOMS OF THE MUSSALMANS 
IN THE PANJAL, 


the woman resumes her usual avocations, at 
least those do who are strong and have to work 


Ox the birth of a daughter no intimation is for their living. Many, however, do not recover 


given to the relations and friends of the father. 


After the Tth day, when the dinner ceremony, 
called weoally dhameyan in the Panjab, is over, | 


strength for a month. 


Goras 8tyou in F NW. and Q. 1883. 


Fesnvarr, 190.) NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE QORAN. 
NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu,D., M.B.A.S. 

(Continued from Fol. XXIX. p, 720), J 
Cuarrzr V. 
\  ARRATIVE fragments in the oldest revelations — Historical recollections — Morals of the 
stories — Alterations of Biblical tales — Intentional obecurities Various methods of narra- 
tion — Analysis of various narrative addresses — Transition of the descriptive period — Al Fattha. 








In the development of the Qordn, the part of which we are going to treat in this chapter 
stands above others of the Mecean period as far as variety of topics is concerned, and was 
undoubtedly more effective than any of the preceding ones. 


Although the East ia the home of the public narrator (and Mohammed's aim was (-”~ 


instruct and overawe rather than amnee), yet in Arabia he was able to ins ogurate & new era in 
the art of the story-telling. In pre-Islamic times public recitations were poetic, bat 
prose nerrations cannot have been quite unknown, at any rate in certain circumscribed areas, 
since the Meccans used the Greck term asitir for stories, which they disparagingly applied to 
those told by the Prophet, 


The reason why Muhammed introduced tales into his sermons is obvious, Alarge part of his 
knowledge of the Bible was of historical in character. He could not fail to realize quickly that 
by inserting small historical fragments he aroused the curiosity of his hearers. Although these 
served at first solely as examples to illustrate his warnings, they became gradually longer, and 
ultimately — being provided with a rich stock of tales of prophets and others who canld easily 
be stamped as sch — he simply reversed his tactics, Thus the tale became the chief object of 
the address, and the morals to be drawn were Interspersed. 


The short quotations from other books to be found in earlier revelations gave Mohammed 
opportunities of showing an sequaintance with past events and miracles which most have coms 
a5 & great surprise to the Meccans, In the Primary stages of Inlim, however, tales would have 
. been out of place. Muhammed’s first object was to introdace himselfas the Messenger of Allah, 
to preach His unity, and to confirm hia own position. When all he had to say on these points 
was exhnusted, repetition would but have wearied and repelled his most faithful adherents. 
Interesting tales were, therefore, not only a powerful attraction for his old friends, bat en effec- 
tive means of gaining new ones, They were suited to every capacity, and in an agreeable way 
indoced reflection, whilat working considerably on the superstition of untutored savages, 


In the preceding chapter we noticed that these early historical fragmonta™ refer tothe 
ancient tribes of‘Ad and Thamnd. Legendary reminiscences of the latter were extant among 
the Arabs, who had lost the faculty of reading the records engraved in the stones of A] Hijr. 
The frostrated expedition of King Abraha gave rise to Sra cv., but although the incident had 
occurred within the memory of living persons, Muhammed dared to transform the plague which 
had decimated the forces of the enemy, into birds sent down from heaven. In Stra lxxxy, 18, 
Pharaoh is mentioned for the tirat time,™ and in other places either alone or ogether with other 
Persons.™ Abraham and Moses we encountered in connection with the Su huf ascribed to them. 
It most, however. be noted that the two passages in question belong to the confirmatory period, 
and are not again repented. I believe this is not accidental, Mubammed may have found it 
necessary to show that he knew of the existence of previous prophets and their books, but he 
may not bare cared to spenk too much about them at that time, He Was more interested in 








Berry. 18; xoi 11, " CY. S. Iexxiz. 9, 
“ 8. lexi. 16; lexiz. 17: latz. 9; liy, 4, = 5. laxavii, 19: Mii.37; ¢f, Ch. IV, 
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trying to focus all attention on himself and his new doctrine. People had to become accustom x 
to see in him first and foremost the bearer of the monotheistic iden, whilst other prophets moved 
like antellites around hiro, Finally “the people of Noah” Appear in Sdra lili, 55.98 ; ‘y 
The Qoranic tales in so fur resemble their Biblical models, as they show a marked tendency 
to demonstrate that the believer is rewarded whilst the infidel meets with severe punishment. 
Both are portrayed in such vivid colours, that the moral of tae story stands out sharply defined 
against the background. It frequently appeals to the lowest instincts in human nature. When 
the tales become longer, the thread dors not ran smoothly, but isat certain intervals interrupted 
by contemplations,” . vii 
To demonstrate more clearly the meaning of the first verses in Stra Anviii,, shammed 
relates an anecdote of two ugriculturists whos harvest was destroyed asa pooishment for their 
having announced their intention of reaping without having exelaimed firat : if Allah please ! and 
with the determination not to give any to the poor.’ Somewhat later bat atill of @ very early 
period are vy. d4-52 with an allusion to Jonah, “the man of the fish.” my ns 3 
The first revelation of distinctly narrative character is Sir li, The beginning F ait sus 
of a good example of the declamatory period. Then follows a briefdescription of the torments 
uf bell and the pleasures of paradise. To an observant person signs of a divine Providence 
are to he found in the earth as well asia man's owa soul. This is illustrated by a révumé of 
Gen. xviii. The comparison of the account as given in the Qordn with its legendary form in 
Rabbinical literature has been made by Geiger! Evidently in order to make the sormon a 
little longer, brief accounts of the wickedness of Pharaoh, the people of ‘Ad, Thamdd, and the 
generation of Noah are added. The keynote of the address is probably to be found in v, 59-1 
“There never came a Messenger unless they said: he is a sorcerer or mad,” This alews that 
not only had the old reproach been revived but another had been added, riz., that Muhammed 
was prompted by a desire for materia! gain? The latter be refuted in the conc! nding verses 
winding up with a threat for the wicked. | 
If the narration of the strangers’ visit to Abraham be examined a little more chosely, we 
observe tbat Muhammed altered his original to suit his purpose. The message they brought to 
him with regurd to the birth of a son is treated as a matter of secondary importance, whilst their 
chief object is represented as being to inform Abraham of their intention to destroy a wicked 
people among whom there is only “one house of Moslima’(y. 36). The whole ia ikach aa 
represent a “sign” for those who fear the punishment, 4H 





‘There is scarcely a single revelation of narrative character in which the “sign” is not men- 
tioned. This proves how keenly Muhammed felt the disappointment of being still unable to 
perform a miracle. Hence the employment of d@yd, the term for “sign” also for “vorse.’” 
Lhe “sign” is the main object of all the Meccan adras following and many Medinian ones. Not 
less than ten Meccan siras, all of which are narrative, begin with the words: “These are the 
signs of the manifest Book,’ or something similar.’ A veritable lecture on the sign in 


=r 





“ Cy, &. bexi, 1 more in cetuil, 
™ To this rule even 8. xii. makes no exception, «, 9., 7. 34, 38, 40, el. ™ See Ch. VIII. 
w eV. 10 lis; of. leary. 4; luxe. 18; lzziv. 19,20, Néld Lc Pp. 83 regards v, 2¥ n77. ow later addition. 
1 War hat Mubrmomed, ele. p. 129 097. Beidh, draws attention tothe eTammatical character of wa and Which ia 
used for sing. and plor. alike. Tt is possible thut Muhammed choay a singular formon awilty : 
Gen, xvii. 3, which gave the Jowish commestatord also opportunities of attycti ed ana cei it. — Another ft Aid 
reference to the original is io be found in ¥. 25 tla l = Spy ae. til, r. 2. 3 . ae 
4 Application of ¥, 2v, ' 
* Cf. 4. Enh. p. 1000 and the interview of Oba with Mul ed: 3 ee Ade 
rrnriil, 50, | - ubammed ; of. ibid. p. 185 og., and Qor, xii, to 3: 
* Meccan 5. x, to xv, Lexvi., BEVi., 1zviil, rz2j.; Medinisn: axiv., Lil, 
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Stra xxvi., which is as claborate as it is methodically constracted. In the beginning the 
speaker describes his mental condition as follows 4— _ | | 
1. Those are the Signs of the mrnifest Book, 
=. Haply thou art vexing thyseif to death thal they will not be believers, 
3. If we please we will send down upon thet from heaven a Sign, sothat their necks 
shall be humbled thereto. 

This most impressive introduction! is followed by avery detailed relation of the message of 
Moses to Pharach, As credentials be and Aaron receive Signs in word and deed similar to 
Exod. iv, Li. They perform their task to the astonishment of all present, and lead the 
Lsraclites through the sea, Tho tale ends thea with the same words ag ¥.7, which return 
regularly as refrain after the storiea of Abraham, Noah, ‘Ad, Thamdd, Lot, and Sboeib. The 
appearance of each prophet being connected with a “signa” wrought upon the people to whom 
they were sent, was to prove to the Meccans that Muhammed's knowledge of those facts waa 
miracolous, and therefore likewise a “Sign.” This can be inferred from the following words : — 

v. 192. And verily it is revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 
193. The faithfal spirit® camo down with it, 
194. Upon thy heart, that thou shouldst be of those who warn. 
195. In plain Arabic language. 
196. [tis [to be found] in the zwbur of the ancient! 
197. Shall it not bes Sign unto them, that the learned men of the children of 
Israel recognise it. 

There is an obscurity in these verses which is intentional rather than accidental. Such 
strange things as the suhur and “the faithful Buh” were better lef< unexplained as food for 
general contemplation and wonder. ‘The assorance that the revelation had been brought down 
“tn plain Arabic language” did not help to make matters clearer, nor did it follow that every- 
one onderstood it. It is, on the contrary, an endeavour to hide the an-Arabic look of the whole 
paragraph. The same assurance is repeated about half a doren times in the next fow years," 
and three times at the beginning of addresses, As a Sign mast also be regarded that already 
“the learned of the children of Israel" knew it.® This is as TAUC BD Ot Pression as can 
be, sinec, as we saw above, the Children of Israel were for Muhammed ouly a historical 
reminiscence and nothing more. The Meccans were the last to know anything at all about them. 

The verbosity of Sara uxvi. iain itsolf a sign of the severe stroggle which raged in the 
bosom of the Prophet. He saw himself compelled to amend the delicieney in quality by 
quantity. He represents himself as being sent to warn his nearest kinsmen and to spread hia 

* As to the initials see Ch, TTI 

*'V. 6 descriptive. — ‘The verses 7 to 8, O7 to 68, 105 to 104, 12) to 122, 180te LW; 158 to 138, 174 to 175; 190 
to 191 form eight refrains which inclode the erren narrations, The intervals (59, 35, 17, 17, 18, 14, 15 verses) are ao 
wnequal that this sllra does not give much to enpport O, H. Miller's aneortions (1. cp. 40 e7¢./. Tl is to me morn 
than doubtfal that Muhammed, in the composition of this séra, followed any tradition of oldon times, The sire has a 
second refrain, ric., vr. 106, 127, 145, 144, 1680: “T expect no reward," 

a rs! v. 19. In the older passages ri! is only mentioned in the connections with the angels (455 2/1). 
of. 3. acii. 4; lox. 4; txxvili, 39; of, also xvi, 2 (and standing alone, xrxvili, 72), GS 24/1 without carl! lili. 28: 
avi, 97, All these pasmges do cot go beyond the declamatory period, Aj RUA is, of course, the same os in Exod. 
reri 3, atc. —The . pod! lew) of rabbinieal origin, is not mentioned uutil xvi, 104 (descriptive). The original 
Arabic form is pant 

¥ py) | weed bere for the first time; ¢/. liv. 2, 52 The verses 79 to &4 appear to bee refiex of Yariona 


Paragraphs from the Jowiah prayer called ‘Amidd, or “Eightorn Benediotions."’ 
® ax. 112; xbili, 1; 2ii 9; xexiz, 29; xlvi M1: avi 106; ali 4%, Bee Ch. T p. & 


arr Pe i | 
*Seffiuma in delay referato ly5s5 (¥. 192). 
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wings over all those who follow him in belief (v. 214 to 215), but is not responsible forthe perdition 
of the disobedient (216).!° These words betray more self-confidence than real potency. 
Muhammed was hardly able to protect himself, much less others, and, indeed, he could not 
have sueceeded in giving shelter to one of them, had they not enjoyed the protection of 
influential families, It is therefore better to take v. 215 purely in a spiritual sense, with which 
the admonition of v. 217, to put his trust in Allih, agrees very well. 


If one pernses the narrative revelations, it is soon perceived that these are of two classes, 
Some there are which name quite a nomber of prophets, to each of whom only afew verses 
are dedicated, whilst others mention bat one or two altho’ with far more detail, Yet even’ 
those of the Intter class seldom give complete biographies, but are contented with one or 
two episodes out of the life of the prophet under discussion, whilst they save other oteworts 
incidents concerning the same prophet for other occasions. Thos it happens that larger 
episodes of the livres of men like Abraham, Moses and Jesas!! are scattered piecemeal through 
the whole book, Mohammed exercinved a wise economy in not exhansting his material too 
quickly in order to sustain the interest of his hearers with an ever fresh display of learning. — 

The narrative clement is so essential, that it must be carefully investigated especially with 
regard to its bearing on Islim in general, Since the bulk of it belongs to the Meccan portion 
of the Qcran, we may conclude that those who had the greatest influence on Muhemmed’s 
these is Moses who is mentioned about twenty times ; then follows Abraham with ji/fleen, Noeh, 
Lot, Shoeib with ten to seven, The birth and mission of Jeaus are mentioned in the Meccan siras 
only twice, but both times without acknowledgment of his divinity (xix, 36; xliii. 58-9). This 
proves that Muhammed was little influenced by the New Testament. In the face of this fact 
Wellhausen's assertion, that Christianity had sown the seed of Islim, is untenable, Nor was it 
Jodaism, but Mosaism of which Islim is a weak imitation, Therefore Moses and Abrnham are 
frequently placed before Believers as the representatives of an uncompromizing monotheism. 

Here agsin method and systematic dealing manifest themsclves, and out of the apparent 
chacs of incoherent stories emerge distinct forms which Muhammed bas set op as his models. 
It is not accidental that those who appear next in frequency to Moses and Abraham are Hid 
history of Mahammed's own country ; nor is 1 even by chance that the latter is mentioned not 
only alone, but earlier and more in detail than the former, probably because the rnina of their 
dwellings in Al Hijr were known to all travellers, 


Typical of older narrative sires is liv. Beginning with 2 solemn reminiseence of the 
declamatory period it announces that “the Hour wnearand the moon rent; althongh!2 they might 
now seca Sign, they would turn away and say: ‘deception without end‘ ""! haba 
the speaker mentions the people of Noah, ‘Ad and Thamiid, withont, however, stating the names 
of the apostles belonging to the two last, a proof that Hid and Silih have allegorical meanings, 
eit., Penitent”? and Pious. Sinand punishment of Thamid are more minutely described than of 
the others, including Lot and Pharach. The narrator also bestowed a certain amount of care 
en the forms. The stories are divided into paragraphs each ending with » refrain which rons: 

16. Then how was my ponishment and my warning, 


17. We have made the Gorn easy as reminder — but is there anwone who will mind #1 





# I believe the sermon ended v, 220, whilst ¥, 222 to 228 form | independent address. 
"The oomber of prophets ns : 


mentioned im the Qordm, is five and twenty (ligin, 790), whilst there ocgur aboot 


™ V. 21 to 22, 82,40. Also hore I v Og% plan. of gile; of. Ch, TT 
the refrain in vv. 30 to 32 is interropted by 31, which describes ¢} iakmes the Tharstd = 
‘hetorieal play. Palmer omits the ref eeical times Stecribes the punishmest of the Thamtd. The whileise 
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Sra xxxvii. begins with a completely dec!amatory introduction to support the procla- 
mation of the Unity of Allah. Signs woald be disregarded by the infidels who hold that death 
is the end of everything2* “When they are told, there is no God beside Allih, they behave 
hhughtily and say ; shall we forsake our gods on acconnt of a mad pout” (v. 34" to 35)P Thia 
cbarge which had evidently not died out yet provided Muhammed with another opportunity of 
® Very realistic description of the pleasures of Paradise and the tortures of bell, 

After this homiletic overture follows the essential part of the lecture which is of narrative 
character, Having briefly mentioned Noah, the sermon proceeds to relate the mbbinical 
legend of Abrabam’s adventure with his father's idols)? On this occasion the speaker treats 
on an episode in Abraham's life differing from that given in Sitra xxvi. Whilst the tone in the 
latter is solemn and pathetic, the former is anecdolal and in part even satirical. Abraham 


that “a son” is to be born unto bim,!® In a dream he is commanded to sacrifice his son 
(v. 101 to 104), but finally be is absolved from performing this painful task and is rewarded 

In the course of the sermon Moses and Aaron are alluded to, and Muhammed hurries on 
to introduce a new personality in the figure of the prophet Elijah."° The citation of this man 
in the Qorda has another interest for us, as the worship of Ba‘al is mentioned in connection 
with his name2® There can be no doubt, that Muhammed's acquaintance with the history of 
Elijah could only have come from Jewish sources, as da‘! in Arabic is only known in its original 
meaning of Aushand, 

It is rather confusing to find in this part a few verses devoted to Lot and his wife! but 
Muhammed had another new person to introduce, viz., Jonah. We read about his adventures 
on the ship, his being swailowed by a fish, his illness,2? his gourd, and his mission to hundred 
thousand® people who sre saved from destruction by embracing the true faith,— A reners 
feature to be noted in the latter part of the sira is the refrain which terminates the account 
of each messenger in the words: Peace be upon N, N.,™ efc., which at the end of the séra ia 
repeated in a more comprehensive manner thus: Peace be upon the messengers, and praise to 
Allah, the Lord of the worlds,. 


ee 





CY. v. 51 and liv. $4 opposed to v, 56; ese Ch. IDL 

The passage is one of the two expressing the INiy, see Ch. II. 

The specdote in reported in fall by Geiger, L. ¢. p. 122 79. — Moslim theologians of the Zahirite school (ace 
Goldaiher, die Zahkirifen, P. 118 e7y.), which interprets the Qordn strictly seoording to ite literal sense, are greatly 
concerned about several apparently sinfal sayings and doings of Biblical persona. Ibo Haam, therefore, takes 
the trouble to remove these difficalties, Abraham, he points ont, made erveral micvtatomenta, vis, 5. orxyii 
7; vi. 73; x21, 64, to which Ibn Haam adds Abraham's statement that Sarsh was his sister. The last siat coment 
does oot occur in the Gorin, but Ibn Hazm must have Jearnt it from m private source, which ld pat reveal hum 
Gen. rx. 12. Asa consequeres of his rigid method of exegesis Ibm Hatm's erplanations are rather hairsplitting In 
= similar manner he treats Adam's disobediense, Noah's error (5. xi. 47), and Lot's impious remark (4, xj. 80). ‘The 
uptroth Joseph's brothors told their father (8. ul, 8 to 15) in Clemiased with the declaration that they wire not 
(rophete. In the same way lbn Hozm speaks of the tranagressions ascribed to Moses, Jonas, David az,' Solomon 
piel, 823 to S94), 

® Thiw son is not Isaac bat Ismael, as the former is mentioned, v, 112 a7. 

1% Mentioned only one mora (ri. 65). Pre 

™ Baghawi jy li5 4 de Se oo la“ JU lular nghizon eigee Oh! #i oan LU pe! pine pal se y 

ea | 
coll dal daly oJ Uaal!. Im the Gorém iteelf Wa, ocours several times in ite original meaning Ausband 


(pl. G)y0)), fi. 298; axiv. Sl. Bre xi. 73 Lat 1a, 1a, bowever, seems tobe translation of (Gen. #3, 79) 


wreorer The assertion of Al Baghawithat (JasJ! means in the dialect of Yemen master is of HO COMBequence, ay 
the original meaning of this word had then already undergone great transformation. ' 
© VY. 135 is exactly like xxvi. 171. The wife is not mentioned any more, ™ Jonah iv, §, 9 


® Ibid, v, 11, “twolve myriads, ™ Vr. 109, 120, 190, 181, 
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Of very similar covstruction is Sdra xliv. The “Book” was sent down in “a blessed | 
night. Then follows a rhapsody ending with the words: There is no Allib beside Him ;** 
He guickens and kills, (He is) your Lord and the Lord of your fathers.% — The reproach that 
Muhammed is only ‘a trained madman" (¥, 13), is refuted by the reprodaction of a story of 
Pharaoh to whom “a noble messenger’ came who wag in fear of being stoned (y. 19). This is 
evidently a reflex of Exod. viii, 26, Then follows the rescue of the Hand Israel “whom we have 
chosen on account of our knowledge of the worlds (v.31), and gave them the signs.” — The 
objection raised by Meccans that man dies only once, is met by reminding them of the fate of. 
the people of Tobba‘ whose history was sufficiently known in Arabia. — The address is then 
concluded by a deseription of hell, partionlariy of the tree Zaqgiim, which is in ao far signiti- 
cant, as it is mentioned in two preceding addresses. ~ wield 

There add Sara xxxviii., the revelation of which, according to some commentators, stands. 
in close connection with the gonversion of Omar. V, 5 evidently refers to the final seclusion of 
the Qoreish® who remonstrated that so complete a repudiation of every polytheistic relic™ 
was unheard of in “the last religion,” This paves the way for the argument that 

also the people of Noah, ‘Ad, and Pharach (“the man of the stakes”) had refused to become 
beliovers, as well as the Thamdd, the people of Lit, and of Al Aika,™ Quite a new personality 
is introduced in “our servant David, the man of power.’ The mountains and birds which 
praise (Alléh) with him are reflexes of verses like Pas. xevi. 1] to 18, exviii. 8, ete, The fable | 
related in 2 Sam, xii. 1 to 6 is reproduced by Muhammed in the light of a real incident, but is 
evidently confounded with 1 K. iii, 27. Another novelty is the introduction of Solomon, whose 
love for horses (1 K. x, 28) is hinted at, as well as his predilections for enjoyment as shown in 
Eccles. Ch. ii, The building of the Temple remains unnoticed, although Muhammed, a hittle 
later, allades to his nightly journey to the same, bat the rabbinical legends of Solomon's rejec- 
tion, repentance, and his dominion over spirits are touched upon, being more entertaining, 

New likewise ia “my servant Job” (of. Job xiii. 7 to 8) who is told by God to stamp 
with his foot, and a spring gushing forth from the ground should cure him of hia disease. 
There exists no Biblical or rabbinical equivalent for this, but I believe Mahammed bad the story 
of Wa‘aman, whose leprosy was cured by bathing im the Jordan, in his mind (2 K. v, 10 to 14). 
An allusion to this was in so far very appropriate, as the Syrian genera! had been under the 
impression that the prophet Elisha (mentioned below) would apply a charm to free him from 
his disease, and the confusion of the two cases is therefore probable. Subsequently we meet 
“our servants” Abraham. Isaac, Jacob, Iamael and Elisha. Who Dul-Kif may be, cannot 
be made out. The name owes its origin apparently to some misreading on the part of 
Muhammed of which we have had several j ef | 


The lecture ends in a sermon on the paradise, “the day of reckoning’4? and hell, The 





verses which follow are of special interest; I therefore give the translation, 
vy. 65, Say:-lam only a warner, and there ts no God beside Alldh,“! the One, the 


Victorions, 
® Gixevill, ya Gaigs, ™ See ONT. w Adaplalon of Nabevw eM GAA INGE 
™ Bee Ch. IT. and 8. xxv. 2. * Osly once more, risz,, 1. 12. Iwi 62; xxxyil. 60, - 
Sprenger, I. 2, where the teadittons aro reproduced, I Ie = ; om ‘anid ee 
i “The Sristocracy eévered themaclres from them and os vp 070 paters te the of Abo THb, 
= This is meant by v. @& Sprenger, IL. 4 (rom. ), refers the wu ~ in IT to | : nity 
ale is weed here for the fifet time : see above p. Is, itipHeity pie T angels, The word 
al Palmer ; “in any other sect” has completely missed the sonse of the phrase, 
"also F Sprenger, 1 p. 471, rightly compares the word with Hebr. ow 
™ CY. Geiger, Lc. p. 13%, TS. xvii, 1. ™ Geiger, |. c. p. 168. 
™ Bee above and . xxi. Si. Bprenger, Il. p. 270, gives him a Yemanian origin. It ia, however, < , to be observed 
shot aloo Pharach ie wtyled 5 Oy ¥!94, and Noah .5i/ }ya (xe 87). 
Occurs three times in the réra, eiz,, ¥. 15, 25, 52, 1 aU Tiatiyeley 
= |! 
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earth, and what is between them, the 





66. The Lord of the heavens and the 
Mighty, the Forgiving, 

67. Say: It isa grand story, (68) bat ye torn from it, 

69. [had no knowledge of the exalted chiefs when th contended.4 


Now the last verse containg a bold statement. Mohammed preter 
acquainted with a diseassion which took place between the heavenly hosts concerning the creation 
of man, What he really did know was a rabbinical legend on this subject, connected with Geo. 
i, 26 (“let ns make"), but he did not reveal it fully until a Medinian sermon (ii. 28). In this 
place he contines himself to reproduce, in Biblical terms,“ the divine intention of creating man, 
to which he adds the rabbinical tradition that Adam being superior to the angels, the latter had 
been ordered to pay homage to him, Satan, however, refused-to do 50, and was cursed and 
banished. In conclusion Muhammed found it necessury to repeat that, like previous prophets, 
he asked no reward for his ministry, nor was he prompted by mercenary motives. This 
ussertion, which no one will deny, was meant to place him in contrast to professional sooth- 
sayers, and corld not bat be useful to him, 

We now come to a batch of siiras, which are distinguished by certain features which they 
have in common. They have no declamatory prologue, and the refrain, which marke the pars- 
graphs, is also missing. Finally they all begin with reference to the “Signs of the Book and 
a msnifest Qorin** Of these revelations I mention firat Stra xxvii, 4 to 59, in which the 
refrain has not been omitted entirely, but is visibly disappearing.“ After a short introduction 
of irrelevant character we hear quite a new story, wz., Moses' vision of the burning bush. He 
is instructed how to perform the fee signs, which shall be among the “nine Signs‘? (to be 
shown) to Pharaoh and his people” (y. 12). Subsequently David is mentioned, then Solomon, 
who informed mankind that he had received the power of understanding the epeech or the birds 
{v. 16). In the same sermon the speaker inserted the history of Solomon's meeting with the 
Queen of Sheba in legendary form, which in the following generations hus developed into » 
beautiful fairy tale, It is interesting to observe that Muhammed puts the formula of Unifica- 
tion into the mouth of the hoopoe.® A few verses later we come across the formula which 
Muhammed subsequently placed at the bend of all documenta, and which also stands at the 
beginning of each stra, and since heads every book or document written by Moslims, — To this 
story are attached short accounts repeating the missions of Salih, the prophet of Thamiid, and 
and of Lot.? 

Stra xxviii. haying no other beginning than the verse mentioned above, at once proceeds to 
relate the history of Moses. FPharadh (v. 2) is charged with oppressing the inhabitants of the 
earth by slaying their sons and ontraging their daughters ; he and his adviser Haman musi 
therefore be punished. Moses’ mother is advised by Allah to norse her child, and if she fears 
for hia safety, to throw him into the sea without any misgivings. Pharaoh's men find him in 
the water, but his wife takes great liking to the boy, and persuades the king to adopt him 


" Sprenger, II. 240, regards v. 68 to 70 as belonging to the time when the mentor had disappeared ;4/, p. 256. 

Bagh qd a1 1G Kigle 5590 5 dele at JG ore ee pal ols Gi yin 
Uyeda" se . See B’réshith Rabb to Gon. §. 26. 

iY, 82, us) oe #25 a | of, (8. xv, 99 and) Gen, i, 7. 

w Cae + 54 Hisar onsen ¥. 53 is on egho of xxvi_ 7. V. 60-95 form au independent address, beginning. 
and ending with AU loge t, 

at Confused with the ten plagues which are called’ marr. Exod. vii. 3; =. 1, 

Y. 2, 091 ANY, Tho words gifal! 2 aJ1Gy evidently form an intentional contrat to vy, 28, 
wie se les, . iy 

* Vv. O) oz. I beliore this pies forms a separate ‘ira belonging to the descriptive period, ¢f. 10; 
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Moses’ mother is well pleased, and appoints ber daughter to look after the boy, Muhammed 
evidently forgetting that the latter wes already with the royal couple. The child refusing to 
be fed by a native woman,” his sister offera to find a place where he could be reared, aud 
anbsequently he-is sent to his mother's house. He grows up, and kills the Egyptian, bat 
repents hia tranagression (6 to 16). The next verses (17 to 18) read almost like a translation 
of Exod. ii, 13 to 14. An unknown man from “the remotest end of the city” warns Moses 
against the danger which threatens hin life, Afterwards there in a great confusion in the 
narrative. Moses flees, and meets foo women whom he assists in watering their flocks. These 
are not only confounded with Lét's two daughters! bat also with those of Laban, simee the 
father of the two girls, whom he had assisted, offers him one im marriage on the condition, that 
he serves him eigh? or tem years. Then follows the vision of the burning buah, and Moses 
receives his call (v, 29 to 35). Pharaoh's command to Haman to build him a tower"? on which 
he could ascend to Moses’ God is evidently a reflex of Gen, zi. 4, leniah xiy, 13, and perhaps 
also Esther v. 14. 

Iu none of the preceding seconnts of Moses’ mission was allasion made to the revelation on 
Sinai, This does not seem to be accidental, since Maliammed was well acqoainted with its 
history, but reserved it for use on another oceasion, An opportunity soon arose for alloding to 
the scene, bat he did not reprodnce the Biblical tale, becanse, to jedge from v. 45,4 several 
Meccans knew it already, and wished him to arrange a similar ceremony. Heing unable to 
comply with the demand, he at least gave a clever answer, asking whether Moses himeclf had 
not met with disbelief. 

Now in contradiction to earlier theories concerning man’s own responsibility, we read here 
ameng observations attached to the story in question that “Allah does not guide the wicked,” * 
This maxim subsequently gained preponderance over the other, and was adopted by the ortho- 
dex school. The long sermon of contemplative character, which then follows — and in which 
the Creed is repeated twice™ — in broken only by » remark on Qorabl's rebellidn, and the 
fabulons wealth attributed to him by the Talmudical tradition.!? 

Tt would be both irksome and Unnecessary to analyse every séra which belongs to this 
gronp, and we must therefore be content to draw the main features of each, Mira xv. repeats 
after a homiletic introduction the story of the disobedience of Iblis (Satan, 28 to Sf), and then 
proceeds to relate the visit of the angels to Abraham (51 to 77). After this the people of 
Al Aika are briei'y mentioned (78 to 79), and the “people of Al Hijr,” viz., the Thamiid, whose 
sepulchral caves'* (vy. 32) Muobammed mistook for houses (80 to 86). A short sermon eclosce 
the afra.? 


A visible effeet must hare been produced on the hearers by these tales, which not only 
increased Muhammed's eagerness to recite them, bué alxo induced him to arrange them more 
carefully for this purpose, Nor did he fail to prepare his hearers for an extraordinary treat, 
when the story they were going to be told, promised to be of unusnal interest. Now an incident 
‘had occurred whieh spurred Mabammed to show his histrionic talent im its best Jight. Tradi- 
tion relntes that Al Nadbr b. Harith, one of the Prophet's bitterest enemies, endeavoured to 
outrival Muhammed's stories by telling the Meccans the adventures of Persian heroes, Al- 
Nadhr himeeclf, accompanied by Ogha b. Abn Mo‘eit, were rent to Medina in order to make 
enquiries about Muliammed’s prophetic powera of the Jewish Rabbis of thistown. The latter 

™ Cy. Geiger, lc. p. 155, 
*V.23. Laas Lat Liss, in evidently translation of Gen. xiz.83. Geiger overlooked the double confusion, 








© Cy. rl 03 to 9 more elaborate than v. sxviii. 58 and therefore probably later. = V. 44 to 44, 
MY. 46. MV. G0 te 55; ¢ Ch. ML @ 7, 70 ond os, 
 V. 76 to 79 ; of. Geiger, I. c. p. 168, " Cf. Doughty, Noles et Fe'raits, xxia. p, degg. 


“ V. 57, “seven of the mathini ;" ¢/, Geiger, l.¢. p. 58. ¥. 94, g?a)) invites to icining the preceser in prayer. 
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are said to have given the messengers certain queries to be put before Muhammed who replied 
by narrating the stories of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, contained in Sane xviii. 
However sceptical our attitude may be towards this tradition, thos much is troe, that 
Muhammed was somewhat downhearted, when he began this sermon. ply, be saya (v. 5), 
thou grievest thyself to death*! after them, if they believe not in this (following 1UNiCEa- 





The following piece (v. 48 to 68), recapitulating the disobedience of Iblis, is perhaps directed 
against Al Nadhr, espectally the second part of vy. 48,2 The fabaloas journey of Moses and 
ms servant (v. 59 to 81) which then follows, is, I believe, based on that of Tobics intervowen 


daring assertion (vy. 103). 


“This is one of the stories of the unseen which we inspire thee with, though thou wert not 
with them when they agreed in their affair, when they were so crafty — and yet most men, 
thongh thou shouldst be urgent, will not believe."—Another now tale, the birth of Jesus, is 
related in Séra xix. Muhammed tells of nothing but the nativity, because he regards the 
Founder of Christianity in the light of'a monotheistic propbet alone, and quotes only such teaching 
5 relate to his mission as a servant of God. He is in possession of “the Book.” He ig 
« blessed prophet, charged to teach the propriety of Praying, giving alms, honoring parents, 
and the hatred of oppression. On ecannot fail to eatruck with the careful manner in 
which Muhammed weighed each word when lecturing on this delicate subject, and we have here 
the best opportunity of noticmng, how conclusions may be drawn from things which he left unsaid 
a4 well as from those which he said, Vv, 84 to 36 show® clearly the attitude he adopted towards 
the New Testament. In y. 38 he speaks of the various sects and their differences. 70 

The story of Jesus being rather short, Muhammed reverts to the history of the Patriarchs 
Moses, Aaron, Ismaej (v. 55), Idris?! (v.57), Noah, and “his descendants Abraham and Israel," 
® Seo J.Q. BR. VoL X.p.100099. © OY. Bnav “Eee Ch. VITE. | © “They are foes of yours,” te 
* Geiger, |. ¢. p. 171. confesses that he is unable to discover the souree of the story. Tt into be remembered that 








 Nildeke, |, ¢. p. 108, seema to have given the right explanation of the name. 

™ Geo. x. 2; Es. xxrvifi, 2; xxix, 6, " 'V. 2, “Arabio Qorin.” 

" Cf. 5. vi 99, iv. 8 apg, Josef gives his fellow prisoners a lecture on Inlim, | : 

© V. 34 refers ta the reserrection of all Sesh in Messianic times, or Muhammed would have sinied otherwise, 


Cf. 1. Ish, 200 09., and #, xiii. 67 to 5a. | | 
Cf alii. 5; fuller definition of } 40. is given in xxxviii, 12, x1 5. 
nm For the etymology of the name see Geiger, |. «. p. 103, liqhs, 792. 
)V. 530; Gen. xxxil, £9 was evidently not known to Mubammed, 
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A conspicuous feature of this sira is the employment of the term AlRahman for All&h 
no leas than eighteen times. Sprenger is of opinion that the term stands for Ubrist. ‘This is 


however, impossible, since Maryam herself places her hope in Al Ralmiin before Jesus is born 
(v.18). Besides most of the passages in which that name oceurs treat of other prophets, 

If the Syrian Christians employed rahma@.d for Jesus, they did the eame as the Jews did 
in speaking of God. Al Rakmdn in the Qvran is therefore nothing but a synonym for Alléh ov 
Al Raté. As long as Muhammed lived in Mecca be treated the name ‘Ist (Jesus) as one 
belonging to an ordinary mortal, and it was only when he came to Medina, anc lad nothing more 
to fear, that he substitated Al Masih” for it, On the other hand Al Rahman is scarcely used at 
all after the narrative period, since it is rare in the deseriptive group. In Medinian revelutions 
it is only mentioned twice (ii. 152, lix. 22); both times in the earlier revelations of this 
epoch, and used a2 an attribote in the Creed, and not as mame at all.® Muhammed explains 
this clearly in Siira xvii. 110, where he characterizes Al Kehman as another word fer Allah, 
because the Meccans had charged bim with adoring two gods.” In another p'ace Al Rahman 
is identified with Huea (xiii. 29), and cannot therefore be due to Christian influence at all. 


Muhammed could not conclude this sermon without referring to the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of Al Rahman (v. 91 to 93). 


The brief account of Jesus given in Sira xix. is supplemented in Siva xiii. 14 to 15," bat in 
a rather antagonistic spirit, Subsequently Abraham and Moses are quoted as examples of true — 
servants of Allah, after which the discussion on Jesus™ is resumed. 


Very similar to the preeeding two #iras is Siira xxi, both as regards matter and composition. 
The chief subject of discussion is the Unity of Allih which Muhammed, as intimated above, 
éndeavoura to demonstrate by way of syllogism, YV.23, “He shall not be questioned con- 
cerning what He does, but they shall be questioned,” is a reflex of Job ix. 12 (Keel. viii. 4) 
averse made popular through insertion into a Jewish prayer*®® for the Day of Atonement. 
V. 25 we hove mentioned as one of the early attempts to formulate the Cred; v. 26 re-echoes 
the verse xlii. 59,%' vy. 27 (“they do not speak until He speaks, but at His bidding do they act) 
is w distioct reflex of Ps. citi. 20to 21. The whole passage together with the words “they 
shrink through fear’’ (v. 29) may be borrowed from the Jewish morning prayers preceding the 
reading of the Sima’, since there can hardly be any doubt, that the Jews in the Hijix recited the 
same every day, In spite of these purely theological observations, to which may be added the 
denial of man’s immortality (35 to 36)," the narrative character of the sira is maintained im the 
second half. Moses and Aaron are briefly stated to have received the Furgé (v.49). This word 
which occurs here for the first time, stands for Térfh, as it does in all Medinian revelations, 
excepting &. viii. 42 where it maintains its Aramaic meaning “victory."“ Muhammed evidently 
confounded the latter signification with that of FPerégim into which the Pentatench was divided 
for liturgical purposes, and which also guided the interpretations given to the word by the 
Moslim Commentators.™ The rest of the «ira is taken wp with talea of Abraham and other 
Biblical characters. In v. 105 Muhammed shows his acquaintance with the Psalms by 
quoting Ps, xxxvii. 29,8 | 





9 Of. ly. 1 = zevi, 1 to 2; see Ch. VI, and XVII, 110. % Cy. Hi, 40: eo gl. 

The tradition on Mubammed's prayer: 0 Allih, O Rabmin ; see Sprenger, Il. p. 20. 

™ See the Commentaries. TT See Ch. VIEL. 

7 On e* (¥. 61) see the Commentaries and 8. iii, £2, where Jesus ls compared to Adami, 

© CY. xxii, 98; eve Ch. IT. p. 28. ™ We'd, 

" Gee above and 5. xix, 86, 91, 98. fee vy. Sand 5. xriz, 57, 

™ Geigor, p. 64, only records the Aramaic interpretation of the word. 

™ Cf. 8. xvii, 107, sly Gf_,3,; the resemblance is more noticeable im the spelling than in the pronenciation. 


ci , IL p. 196 (misprint for Pe. xxxvii, 29) and 8, xxi, 105. ‘The Hebrew text has not “goddill” but 
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The foregoing stra is a fine example of Muhammed’s endeavours to relieve the monotony of 
narrative sermons by introducing meditations on all sorts of subjects. The same policy is 
observed in Sira xiv., which begins with the remark that no messemger is dispatched except he 
speak the language of his own people (v. 4). This is o variation of the phrase “dradic Qordn ” 
usually employed. Another and still more noteworthy feature of the sirais that it is rich 
in parables,’ which are of Jewish, and indirectly of Biblical, origin, The merely narrative 
element in the address offers nothing new, except that Abraham prayed to Allih to make “his 
house (Mecca)” safe (v. 40). 


Siira xx. is more drawn ont. It begins with a very detailed account of the message of 
Moses, which js in so far of interest, as the Israelites are reminded of the covenant received 
“on the right side of the mountain” as well as of the Mannsh and quails. The description of 
Allih as “Living and Eternal (alhayyu elgayyimu)”® is new. An account of Adam's sin and 
forgiveness with the admonition belonging to it close the mira. 


Séra xi. commences with a sermon in which the speaker alludes to the creation of heaven 
and earth in siz days,“ and “His throne upon the water" (v. 9). Now it appears that one 
circumstance mentioned above, rz. that the stories relating to one and the same person were 
rich in variations, bad given rise to the sqapicion that Muhammed took liberties with the facts, 
This reproach he endeavours to refute in-y. 15: “ Haply thouart leaving part of what is revealed 
to thee and thy breast is straitened theréby, lest they ahould aay: why is not a treasure sent 
down to him? or why did mot. an angel come with him? thou art only a warner, and Allah 

is guardian over all.—16, Or they willsay : he has devised it. Speak: Bring ten Sirahs like 
it devised, and call upon whom ye can beside Allah, if you do tell the trath, etc.*"’ 


This challenge wo have already discussed, ag also the theological dogma derived from it. 
A rather stale parable (v. 26)" closes the homiletic part of the #ira, which then becomes 
broadly narrative, and takes its name from the frst prophet mentioned in it, riz., Hid, His 
story (52 to 63) is followed by that of Salih (64 to 71), Abraham and Lot (72 to 84), Shoeib 
(85 to 98), and Moses (99 to 112). A feeble attempt at a refrain is made by repeating the 
admonition placed at the beginning (v. 8): **Agk pardon of your Lord, then return to Him" 
three times.™ This is a proof of the unity of the wire. At the conclusion Muhammed roceives 
the assurance that all these stories had been revealed to him in order to strengthen his heart 
(v. 121). 

In the following siras the narrative element is visibly on the decline. To these belongs 
8. xrxiv. in which only the first portion (¥, 1 to 20) contains references to Biblical persons and 
is otherwise partly descriptive, partly homuiletic. 

Several portions, of which Sira vii. is composed, belong to the latest revelations of this 
period, and are only welded together by acommon rhyme, The usual introduction calculated 
to attract the attention of the hearers contains the phrase (v. 6) : “Now let us narrate to them 
the Meccans) knowledge, for we (Allah) were not absent.” In o mixture of narrative and 
descriptive style the creation of the earth and man is touched upon, followed by @ repetition 








 ¥, 4; seo the Commentaries ond traditions. 7 Seo Ch. VIII. 
 Mohatnmed uses the Biblical terms, sce I. Ish. 368. The explanations of (..4J!, given by the Commentators, 
AG hake Sa; Gerpe)'n prool Chak this Asab Jewaiyieteionnced gayyemd. 

The phrase pul die 3 oceurs in the following pasages: vii. 52, x. 3, xi. 9, xxv. 60,. xrxii, 3, 1. 97, 
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of the fall and expulsion of Adam and his wife from paradise (1 to 24). This gives an ‘oppor- 
tunity of apostrophising the “sons of Adam'™ into paragraphs of exhortalive character with 
reference to their past life, The middle portion of the sira contains a succession of tales 
dealing with Hild, Slik, Lot and Shoeib (v. 57 to 100), and closes with the repeated assurance 
that the knowledge of all this is of divine origin. After this, and evidently belonging tothe © 
same piece,** follows a long account of the mission of Moses. lt is interesting to note that 
Muhammed mentions five plagues or “Signs” (v. 120), viz., the food (either confounded with 
that of Noah, or the drowning the Egyptian army), locusts, lice, frogs, and blood. Muhaommed’s 
information on this subject was, however, eo deficient, that later on"? he confused them with the 
“nine and menifest Signs,” which Moses performed before Pharaoh. Ctherwise the narrative 
closely follows the lines of the Biblical original." The piece comprebending v. 186 to 205 being 
an independent homily on the “Hour,” and stated to have formed one of Mubammed's answers 
to Al Nadhr b. Al Hirith, wes probably placed bere on account of v, 194 being similar to 
y. 178. The sermon to which the latter belongs is, howerer,Medinian.™™ Jt contains a historical, 
outline of the evolution of man from one pair and the child born to them. The words of 
vy. 189“they called on Allah, their Lord" recall Gen. xxv.21 to 22.) V.198: “Endeavour topardon 
command that which is merciful, and shun the ignorant” represent the first attempt to formu. 
late a sentence, and this became subsequently of great importance both in theology and juris- 
pradence? V. 204 has come slight resemblance to Deut. v. 5 to 7, whilst the last three words, 
of the #ira also recall a phrase of the Jewish prayer book 

Apart from the first vision of Muhammed (spoken of in Ch. ITI.) he now tells of a second, 
namely, his nightly journey to the Temple in Jerusalem, which under the name almi'réj* has 
become famous in Moslim tradition, This forms the beginning of Sira xvii. which was, I believe, 
very short originally, and only assumed its present bulk through the insertion of large pieces 
belonging to the following Meccan periods. The mention of the Temple in Jerusalem (7, 1) 
gives Mohammed an opportunity of surveying briefly the two chief phoses of ihe Israelitiah 
history (v. 2 to 8). The concluding part of the aira (vy. 103 to 111) is norrative, slihough 
entirely disconnected from the first piece, whilst several words in v. 106 running parallel to 
v. 7 and y, 108 to v. 5 show the reason why these two pieces were put in one stra, Here is to 
be placed Stra |xziii, 15 to 19.6 According to the Commentators v. 110 (of S. xvii.) was miscon- 
structed by the infidels into a charge of dualism. This suggested the revelation of the docrine 
that “the most beautiful nemes” were those of Allih (thid.), of which the legend counts mot 
ess than ninety-nine beside “Allah.” 


Siira xl. is of equally compound character, ihe portions ] to 6, 24 to 35, 38 to 59 being 
narrative.’ Pharaoh is herenot represented os a historical figure at all, but stands asthe prototype 
of a wicked and daring person, combining the characteristics of Nimred and Nebuchadnerszar. 
The verses 36 to 37 stand for themselves to represent Joseph as a prophet, thus supplementing 
Sura xii. in a very important omission, The prophetship of Jogeph is evidently an afterthought, 
as through the romantic character of his history Muhammed had neglected to stamp him as a 
prophet.2 For the rest of the aifra see below.® 





@ V. 25, 26; ¥. 20 and are younger and only placed here on account of tho same beginning. 

™V.101 4). © xvi 100; «f. xxvii, 1. 

™ Seashore, ' See below. 

) Bend the knee and prostrate and give thanks, 


# V. 164 < Exod. xviii, 6. (together with Numb. zi #4) , Ua | re 
1 Bee Palmer, I. p. 16), rem. 2 Cf, Merdasy. 

* ¥. Mishkdt and Sprenger, IL. 827 99. * Tho vernts treat also of Pharaoh: of. v.18 YVyaie yas, wif 
‘ Cf, Nldeke, Q. p. 114 t The phrace “O my people,” v. 20, 51, $4andagain vv. 41, 42:44, 


* Joseph's prophetchip, which distinguishes kim from bis brothers, ia rade the object of discussion by Iba 
Harm, fol 3. 


at = 
* 'V. 68 ogg., an independent sermon beginning with J3, but placed bere om account of witli. 7 6 
and 67. | 
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To the same period also belongs Sara xxiz. 13 to 42° From the reappearance of Pharaoh 
with Himin we may conelode that the speech in question was revealed almost simultaneously 
with the corresponding portion of Sidra xl. A fine parable breaks the sameness of the topics." 
V. 47 contains the famous assertion that prior to his ministry Muhammed had been unable to 
read and write.!? 


The second and smallest portion of Siira x., recapitulating the missions of Noah, Mores and 
Jonah, shows an attempt at chronological order, which is repeated im §, xxiii. 23 to 52 with 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. The piece wns inserted here on account of alfulk (“ships,” y. 27; 
cf. Vs 22), 

1 have to mention here scveral pieces of narrative character which the compilers have 
inserted into Medinian sires, but which undonbtedly are of Mecean origin. It is improbable 
a priori that Muhammed should have revealed new discourses in Medina on the old topics recited 
during the service in the Meccan sires, besides which the ministry of Muhammed was of more 
practical natare, and it is unlikely that he would have returned to these tales, The style is 
the same as in the other narrative suras. These pieces are xl. 20 ta 35 on ‘Ad and Moses, and 
ii. 200 to 210 without reference to any particular person, 

An isolated narrative speech we find inserted in Sira v., which is of Meccan origin in spite 
of the place allotted to it by the compilers (v.23 10 38), It consists of two parts, the former 
(+. 23 to 29) giving a condensed account of Nomb, Ch. xiii. to xiv. 34. The second (*. 36 to a5) 
reproduces Gen. iv. 2 to 9 with the agadic already exposed by Geiger, who also discloses the 
source of y, 35. The next three represent probably the moral drawn from the foregoing tales, 
and are meant to impress Meccan foes. The punishments threatened were not executed in 
Medina, bat they had only to choose beween conversion and execution. 

It was the narrative period of the Qorén which, as] belicte, gave birth to the short stra 
which heads the book and is known under the name alfitifa. It consists almost entirely of 
verses which occor frequently in revelations belonging to this period, and which Muhammed 
selected in order to form them into a zhort prayer. V. 1 is one of the two sentences which are 
used to invite the andience attending sermons to start praying,” and is found both at the 
beginning and at the end of many discourses, It is at the commencement of S¥rae xviii., xxxiv., 
axxv., and xxvu. 60 which evidently marks the beginning of a new speech. In the last named 
siira the phrase also ends the sermon, ns it does in 8. xxxvii., xvii., and x1, 67 (end of a sermon) 
and xxxix. S#ra lit. 48 is a combination of both sentences vseed for the purpose, whilst S. x. 
10 to 11 informs us that 

10. Their prayer therein (in paradise) shall be celcbrated be thy praises (eutidnaka) 
oh Allih, and their salutation shall be: Peace ! 


11. And the end of their prayer shali be: Praise to Allah, the Lord of the worlds ! 
This is quite in accordance with the instances given in other places. 


The verses 5 to 6 (of Sérai.)* appear in §. xliii. 42, xi, 59, vii. 15; xlii. 52 to 53, ete. Now 
although it is very diffienlt to fix the date of the swra with aceuracy, that given to 
it by Néldeke is evidently too early.'5 


(To he continued, ) 





WY. 1 to 12 legislative: cf. Ch. VIL Cf. Ch. VIL 19 Cy. Ch. L. p. 12. 
1t The othor being thay den? . Cf. Paarv iil. ' Nojdeke, Q. p. 861.; liqin, p. $4. 
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NOTES ON AN ARCH.LEOLOGICAL TOUR IN SOUTH BIHAR AND HAZARIBAGH. 
BY Wi. A, STEGS, 


Is September, 1899, I applied tothe Government of Bengal for permission to utilize the 
approaching Piji vacation for the purposes of « short archmological tour through por- 
tions of the Patna, Gayi and Hasiribigh Districts. The main object I had in view was to 
acquaint myself personally with the most important of the ancient sites contained in this part 
of old Magadha and to test by their examination the materials available for the study of ita | 
ancient topography. In the course of my preliminary labours for a comprehensive account of the — 
ancieut geography of Northern India my interest had naturally been attracted towards Ma, | 
both on account of the historical importance of this territory and the detailed descriptions which 
the Chinese pilgrims have left us of its Buddhist topographia sacra, I therefore wished to use the 
first opportunity that offered to obtain that personn! acquaintance with the actual localities and 
their extant remains, which previous experience elsewhere had shown me to be cf no small 
advantage for researches of this kind. An additional reason for the proposed tour was that it 
offered a convenient opportunity to visit certain ancient remains previonsly unsurveyed in the 
Haziribagh District, upon which I had been asked to report to Government. 

The proposal regarding my tour received the ready approval of Sir John Woodburn, 
K. C, S, 1, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The Local Government accordingly agreed to bear 
the travelling expenses connected with it and to make the services of a Sub-Overseer of the 
Public Works Department available for survey purposes. For the liberal assistance thus ren- 
dered to me | beg to record my. grateful acknowledgment. 


Introductory, — Owing to its wealth of ancient remains and the fullness and accuracy of 
the records left by the Buddhist pilgrims already alluded to, Mngadha has since the days of 
Eittoe received an exceptionally large share of attention on the part of those Indian Archmolo- 
gists who have worked in the Gangetic Valley, As a result of their labours, and particularly 
of the extensive researches of General Cunningham, we possess more or less detailed descrip- 
tions of all sites, the identity of which with sacred localities mentioned in the Chinese itinerarise 
has hitherto suggested itself, or which have otherwise attracted antiquarian notice, The fullest 
and on the whole most reliable of these accounts are due to Genera! Cunningham, and, having 
been embodied in various volumes of his Archeological Survey Reports, are conveniently acces- 
sible for reference. In dealing with the sites visited by me 1 shall, therefore, be able to restrict 
my remarks to the points, which have a direct bearing on questions of ancient topography, and 
to those objects of archwological interest, which have either been left unnoticed or been insuffi- 
ciently described in the above accounts, 

I commenced my tour in Magadha on the 9th October at Nawadab, which, as a station on 
the newly-opened South-Bihar Railway and the headquarters of a sub-division of the Gaya 
District, formed a convenient starting point for a visit to the series of old localities ranged along 
and between the Rajgir chain of hilis, Thanks to the kind attention of Mr. E. W. Oldham, 
C. §., Collector of the Gayi District; I found ample arrangementa for transport awaiting 


my arrival and was bence able to march without delay to Giryek, at the eastern extremity of 
the Rajgir range, 


Giryek : Indrasailaguhaé. — The archedlogical interest of Giryek is doe to the fact that 
the rugged hill rising immediately to the -weat of the Village, can be shown beyond all doubt to 
be identical with the Indrateilagohd mountain of Hinuen Tsiang and Fa-hian. It was sacred 
to Boddbist tradition as containing theeavein which Baddha had anawered the forty-two questions 
of Indra, Lord of the Dévas, This identification, first Proposed by General Cunningham,! sup- 
plies useful evidence of the aceursey with which the indications of the Chinese pilgrims can be 


t See Archeological Surrey Reports, Vol, i. pp. 16 079. 1 SH. pp, 145 ag, 3 
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traced in this part of Magadha, wherever prominent natural features of the ground assist us in 
checking the distances and bearings recorded in their itineraries. 

Hiuen Tsiang, whose account is, for these parts, throughout more detailed and exact than 
that of Fao-hian, places the hill “of the rock-cave of Indra" at a distance corresponding to 
about 10 miles south-east of Nalanda. “The summit bas two peaks which rise up sharply and by 
themselves. On the south side of the western peak between tho crags is a great stone house, wide 
but not high.” On the top of the eastern Peak was a monastery and before it a Stipa, which, 
from pious legend connected with the site, was called the Hamea or Goose Stipa? In 
Fahian's description, which, though far briefer, agrees in all essential poimis, the distance to the 
hill is reckoned as nine yojanas in o south-easterly direction from Pataliputra or Patns? 

The distances and bearings indicated by the two pilgrims correspond closely to the actual 
position of Giryek relative to Badgaon, the undoubted site of and tothe modern city 
of Patna. But more convincing proof for the correctness of General Cunningham's identifica- 
tion is obtained by an examination of the rocky spur in which the northern of the two parallel 
ranges known as the Rajgir Hills terminates opposite the villageof Giryek. Ascending from 
the bed of the Panchina River, which washes the eastern foot of the SpUr, An ancient walled-op 
road, still traceable in many places along the steep scarp, leads up to the ruined Stipa known as 
“ Jarasandha's seat (baithak)," This structure, accurately described by General Cunningham, 
occupies a commanding position on the eastern end of the ridge, and is, notwithstanding its 
ruined condition, still visible from a considerable distance (see Fig.J,). About a hondred yards 
to the south-west of the Stipa the ridge culminates in a small summit, which was undoubtedly 
occupied by buildings. The thickness of the thorny jungle, which covers the summit, did not 
permit a close inspection. Buta broad fight of steps leading up to it from the Stipa and massive 
terrace walla on the west can clearly be seen through the jangle. The position of these remaing 
corresponds so closely to that indicated by Hinen Tsiang for the Stipa of the Goose and the 
Vihara behind it, that their identity with the structures seen by the Chinese pilgrim can scarcely 
be doubted. 

The ridge continuing farther to the west gradually rises again and forms at a distance of 
about 400 yards a second summit covered with large rocks, many of which show fiat tops and 
thus curiously resemble seats, It is possible that it was this natural feature, apparently not 
noticed in previous accounts. which suggested to the eyes of the pious “the traces on the top of 
the mountain ridge where the four former Buddhas sat and walked.’’ 


Indrabailaguha.— Descending from this point on the southern face of the ridge towards 
the valley which separates the two ranges of the Rajgir Hills, I reached the stall cave known 
as Gidbadviri, already fully described by General Conningham. By position and appearance it 
corresponds exactly to the cave, which we find mentioned in Hinen Tsiang’s aceount as the acene 
of Indra’s interogation of Buddha. The cave itself ahows no trace of human workmanship, but 
st its entrance, which is reached by scrambling over some precipitous ledges of rock, there is a 
small platform about 20 feet in length supported by a wall of old masonry. It is usefal to note 
the total absence of any marke that this natural fissure in therock was once & Place of 
Worship and pilgrimage. This observation may offer some assurance with regard to the 
identifications we shail have to propose for some other caves to be mentioned thereafter. 

Rajgir : Bajagrha.— From Giryek I marched on the 12th October along the northern foot 
of the hill-range to Rajgir, the ancient R&jagrha, once the capital of Magadha and the site of 
many notable events connected with Baddhaand hischurch, In tiew of the exceptional historical 
interest attaching to the locality, it is indeed fortunate that the sarvival of its ancient name in 
Brahman and Jaina tradition and in the modern form Rajgir has from the first assured its cor- 
rect identification. But even if the old designation of the place bad completely disappeared in 


1 Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, ii. pp. 180 aq.  Bi-yu-ki, tramsl. Peal, |. p. Lviii. 4 Bi-yuoki, ii, p, 181, 
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the course of a history reaching back over 2,500 years, we should find no difficulty in locating it. 
So detailed are the descriptions which the Chinese pilgrims have left us of the unalterable 
natural surroundings of the ancient capital, and so clearly marked their agreement with the 
position of Rajgir. 

The modern village, to which the name Rajgir properly applies, is built on the site of the 
city which King Ajatatatru, Buddha's contemporary, had founded as his residence. This city 
was distinguished in the days of Fa-hian and Hinen Tsiang as “the New Rijagrha” from the 
far more ancient capital, originally known as Eusagirapura, which occupied the valley between 

the two parallel ranges of hills already mentioned, immediately south of the present village. 
Kuiigirapura was 0 desolate waste of ruins even when Fa-bian visited its sacred spots about 
A.D. 400. But the five hills, which he describes as completely encircling the valley “like the 
walls of a city,""5 and the lines of ramparts etill traceable through the jungle, leave no possible 
doubt as to the position and extent of the old capital, The new site, too, to which Ajitegatro 
(crre. 5th Cent. B.C. ) removed the royal residence, was destined to become deserted. From Hinen 
Tsiang’s record we learn that already King Asoka changed the capital of Magadha to Pitaliputra 
and gave the city of Rijagrhn to the Brahmans, These were the sole inhabitants at the time of 
his visit (etre. A. D. 637), and as their number is given as only a thousand families, we see to 
what modest dimensions the ‘New City * had already then dwindled.® 

Tirtha fof Rajgir.—The mention of this Brahman population at Rajagrha is a point | 
which deserves special attention with regard to the historical topography of the place. It is ensily 
explained by the fact that the site of Rijgir has, evidently since early times, borne the charac- 
ter of a Hindu Tirtha. Even now a very considerable portion of the population of Rajgir 
consists of Brahman Purohitas living on the pilgrims attracted to the place. The celebrity 
which Rajgir still enjoys, asa place of popular pilgrimage for Hindos of all sects and classes, is 
undoubtedly due to the numerous hot springs, which rise inand near the gorge leading from the 
north to the site of the “Old City,” and which, like similar springs throughout India, are worship- 
ped as special manifestations of the divine power. The full description, which Hinen Tsiang sive $ 
of the numerous temples constructed around the springs and of their pilgrim visitors,’ co | 
closely to the present appearance of the place. It shows plainly that apart from all ig 
associations Rijegrha was then, as now, a popular Tirtha. 


This fact, it appears to me, deserves more consideration than it has received hitherto. On 
the one hand it may explain to ua the troue reason for the presence of the nomerons Jaina 
shrines which still crown the heights around the old Rijagrha, for thronghout Indian we 
find the local worship of the Jaina community attracted to places which Hinduism at large 
has invested with a sacred interest. On the other hand it must direct our attention to the 
extant Mahatmya of the Tirtha as a useful source of information on the ancient topography of 
the place. My researches in Kashmir haveshown me what valuable help can often be obtained 
for the study of the ancient local nomenclatore by a critical examination of the Mahdtimyas of 
particular Tirthas.* The Hajagrhamahdtwya now in use, which purports to be taken from the 
Aqnipurina,” may not be in itself a very old prodaction. But the fact that it has preserved o 
series of local names, which can be proved from independent sources to be of genuine antiquity 
(e.g. the names, of the hills Vaibhira and Vipula, the nameof Rajagpha itself, efc.), indicates 
sufficiently that its evidence deserves consideration in studying the old topography of this part 
of Magadha. 


The Walls of “Old Rajagrha.—The importance of Rijagrlin as the ancient capital of the 
country is forcibly brought home to us by the wide extent of the ground over which its remains: 
spread. The lines of roimed walls still traceable through the thick jungle of the central plain 
SS... 2.0.0 


# Si-yusB, ip. le. ( # Sieyueki, i p. 167. —t Sieywik ii, pp, 155'eq. 
* Seo my Memoir of Mapa tluatrating the Ancient Geography of Kaimir,J 4 5. B., 100, pp, 46 0qq. 
* [t has been printed by Sahib Prasad Singh Ebajgavilisa Press, Bankipor, 1596. 
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between the two bill-ranges indicate the site of the inner city of “Old Rijagrha” or Kuéagarapura, 
with a circuit of sboutfive miles, us described by Fa-bian and Hinen Tsiang. But outside this inner 
city we find the crests of the hills north and south crowned far away with walls of massive 
masonry, which undonbtedly belonged to a system of circumvallation intended to protect the 
capital, These lines of walls, rendered difficult of access by the rngged character of the hillsand 
the thick jangle which covers their slopes, have not yet been properly surveyed. But the relative 
distances of the points, where their remains are easily distinguished and accordingly have been 
noted by General Cuonningham and other observers, strongly support the correctness of the 
estimate of Hinen Tsiang, who gives to the external defences of Kufagérapura acirenit of about 
150 [i or 30 miles! 

Within the area enclosed by the hills which gave to old Rijagrha the characteristic epithet 
of Girivraja, “ihe mountain-girt city,”’ all was ‘‘desolate and without inhabitants” already in the 
| days of Fa-hian, This accounts largely for the scantiness of ancient stractural remains 
uow visible above ground, and the difficulty we consequently experience in regard to the exact 
identification of the numerous sacred spots connected with Buddha and hia church, which the 
Pilgrims describe within the valley and near its entrance from the north. With the limited time 
atmy disposal no attempt could be made to scrutinize all the identifications which General Can- 
ningham, and partly his Assistant Mr. Beglar, had proposed for these particular sites. 

: Position of the Sattapanna Cave. — Among the Intter none is historically more interesting 
than the place where the First Council of the Baddhist Church was held, the famous Sattapanna 
Cave. As the question of its exact position had been the subject of mnch speculation and contro- 
versy, | was anxious to utilize the opportunity offered by my short stay specially for its examination, 
According to the uniform testimony of all the Buddhist canonical records the Firat Great Conncil, 
which was convened by Kiléyapa soon after the demise of Buddha to fix the principal tenets of 
the Church, took place near Rijagrha in a cave in the Vebhira Hill, which bore the Pali name of 
Sattapanpa or Sattapangi. The Mahavastu, which gives the Sanskrit name of the cave as 
Septaparna, furnishes the additional detail that the cave was situnted on the north of the hill, 
_which is called there Vaihira."! 

For more exact indications we must turn to onr Chinese guides, Fa-hian, starting from the 
north side of the Old City, takes us first to the Ealandavenuvana Vihira, which from a com- 
parison of Hiuen Tsiang’s record can safely be located within orclose to the defile leading from new 
Rijagrha to the Old City22 He then continues: “ Striking the southern hill and proceeding 
westwards 300 paces there is a stone cell called the Pippala Cave, where Buddha was accustomed 
to sit in meditation after his midday mesl. Still further west five or six Ii there is astone cave 
situated in the northern shade of the mountain and called Che-ti. This is the place where five 
hundred Arhats assembled after the Nirviga of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books, 
efe.” 

Hiven Tsiang describes the place of the great convocation as “a large stone honse” situated 
in the middle of a great bamboo forest, which occupied “the north side of the southern moun- 
tain, about 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the [Karanda]-Vennvana.” Before the “large stone- 
house" there was to be seen an old foundation-wall. This edifice was ascribed to King A jiltaéatry, 
who made it for the accommodation of the assembled Arhata. Though Hinen Tsiang’s words 
are not as precise as we might wish, it seems highly probable that here, as elsewhere, he means 
& natural cavern,? and that only the edifice marked by the foundation wall in front was struc- 








" Kern, Manwal of Buddhiem, p. 102, 





 Bi-yu-ki, ii, p. 1507 Arch. Survey Reports, i, p. 23, 
™ See Map of Rajegrha, plate xli., of Archool. Survey Reports, II, 

1 Compare the uss of the same expression for the amall celle in the rocks of Mornt Grdhrakiita (Si-yu-Ri, ii, 
Pp. 164); for the cave in the Indrafailaguba Hill (Giryek, ib, ii. p. 180), for the cave now knownas Rajpind, near Jethian 
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Provious views regarding the Battapanna Cave. — General Cunningham, who was the 
first io take up the search for the traditional site of thatgrest event in Buddhist history, was mach 
infleenve! in his views by considerations connected with the artificial excavations known os 
Sdnbhindir, “the Treasury of Gold.” These excavations are situated at the south foot of the 
Baibhar (Vaibhéra) Hill, about one mile to the south-west of thegorge leadingfrom New Raje- 
gtla to the site of the “Old City,” and have often been described, They consist of two com- 
paratively small chambers cat out of the solid rock and highly polished inside, They show in 
their architectural featores so close an affinity with the Baribar caves of Agoka and. Dadarath 
that the opinion of Mr. Fergusson and Dr, Burgess, which attributes their construction to the 
period of the Maurya dynasty, has everything in its favour.“ In hia firat Archeological Survey 
Report, for the year 1861-62, General Cunningham wished to identify the Sinbhindir with the 
Pi-po-lo Cave, referred to in the above extract from Fa-hian's account, and also mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang, In accordance with the direction indicated by Fa-hian, he was then prepared 
to look out for the Suttapanni Cave on the Northern face of the mountain, at the distance of abont 
ene mile from Sonbhindar, as the supposed cave of Buddha's meditation | 

When publishing in 187] his Ancient Geography of India, Gen, Corningham had come 
to locate the Sattapanni Cave itself at Sinbhindar, and to this belief he subsequently clang, not- 
withstanding the manifest impossibility of making the position of Scnbbiiglir agree with the 
uniform testimony of the pilgrims, which distinctly points to the northern side of the Vaibhirn 
Hill as the ste of thefamous cave.” This serious objection, to which Mr, Beal, the English 
translator of Hicen Tsiang, and others had rightly called attention, was in no way weakened by 
Genera! Cunningham's discovery, recorded in his Report for 1871-72, of the Pi-po-lo stone cell 
and the Asura’s cave behind it at the eastern end of the Baibhir Hill.” For although the 
distance of the Sinbhincar from this second site would approximately correspond to the 
5-6 li counted by Fa-hian between the Pipolo and Sattapanni Caves, yet a glance at General Cun- 
ningham's own map will show that the bearing from the former cave to the Sonbhiodar is nearly 
south, and not west as indicated by Fa-hian. 

In the cold season 1872-73 Riajgir, with a series of other localities in Magadha, was visited 
by Mr. Beglar, General Cunningham's assistant, who in his account of this tour published 
in Vol. viii. of the Archeological Surrey Reports has returned in detail to the question ae the 
Sattapanpi Cave." He describes there how, realizing the obstacles in the way of the : 1 
identification with SOnbhiydir, he searched for the eave in the direction indicated by Fa-hian, 
i, ¢,, by going to the west from the Pi-po-lo Cure at the entrance of the gorge:whtch caren 
Kusigdrapura, and then skirting the north foot of the Baibhar Hill. There he came across 
a series of fissures in the rock al] facing to the west and forming a row of little chambers from 
4 to 10 feet wide and equally shallow. Owing to's peculiar configuration of the rocks, which a 
rough plan and section attempt to illustrate, these recesses are said to escape RCTs pee 2 
from east to west, but to be sihinetly visible for an chserver moving in the opposite direction, 
They are described as being “lees than amile from the Pippal ( Pipalo) Cave. and ta + | 1. a4 
sad ts stunted “ta he widdlohind of oki? 


This collection of rock fissures, which elsewhere is spoken of as “a large natnral cavern™ 
“divided by natural Septa of rock into compartments,” was taken by Mr. Beglar to be the troe 
Sattapanni Cave. In ‘support of this belief we are referred to the etymology of the name 
Saptaparna, the designation of a plant, the Alstonia scholaris, but literally meaning ““Seven- 
leaved,” and to the statement that by the side of the six recesses seen by the explorer there was 
room for a seyenth on ® part of the rock-face hidden by impenetrable jungle. 

4 Seo The Cavs Temples of India, 1850, p.49, Survey Rep. i. p.' 
W Acloct arsuadan eas p42 18 Seq Arch, Rep. i, p. 21. 


1 ‘The argument in favour of the identification of the Sonbhandar and the atts - i 
in Arch. Survey Rep., ili, pp. 160 oq. Sonbbipjar and the Sattapanpi Cave is taken up at length 
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_,_Aperasal of Mr. Beglar's description of this remarkable spot conveys the impression that 
his t had beon of the most hurried character, It is, therefore, to be regretted that when he 
subsequently revisited Rajgir in the company of General Cunningham, no steps were taken to 
obtain exact facts as to the alleged site of the Sattapanna Cave, General Cunningham in 
the Preface to the Volume declares the theory broached by his assistant regarding the Sattapanni 
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Cave to be quite untenable.” But we aro not informed whether ho actually saw and examin, 
the rock recesses mentioned in the description above sammarized. Me PR tre oe 
a uote prelixed to the Report informs ua that he has been constrained to abandon what be con- 
sidered as the main arguments ngainst the identity of the Scabhindar with the Sattapanca 
Cave.” His words leave us in some doubt as to the yalae which he would still have na attach 
to hia own discovery of the “Seven-leaved” Cave. t= 

__ This brief retrospect on a much vexed question will explain why the intorestof my short eta 
at Rajgir specially turned on the examination of the Baibbir Hill, The words of pacoetae 
guides make it quite clear that the cave, which was shown to them as marking the site of the 
Firat Synod, wagon the northern side of this very hill. Yet I knew from communications of my 
friends Dr. Grierson and M, Sylvain Léyi that they had both failed to trace Mr. Begiar’s rock- 
cavern, the only caveso far described, which by its position would seem to correspond to the one 
seen by the:pilgrims.™ The only information had been able to obtain by. my. preliminary 
enquiries among the local-Purohitas and others. referred to two caves, briefly mentioned also in 
the entry of the List of Ancient Monuments of Bengal concerning the Baibhr Hill. ‘They were 
said to exist close together on the rocky scarp of the hill below one of the Jaina temples which 
crown its south-eastern ridge. | | pera 

Cavea onthe north face of Baibhir Hill. — Ascencing the road which leads to these 
temples, I firat reached the remarkable square platform of unhewn, bot carefully fitied blocka 
which General Cunningham has noticed under the name “Jarisandh-ki baithak’? and 
correctly identified with the Pi-po-lo stone-cell. If the tradition ic genuine, which made 
Baddha dwell in one of the cells of this remarkable structure, we have in it indeed the oldest 
Indian stone building of which the date is approximately known™ Its position and distance 
relakive to the road leading from the north to Kodagirapora, is exactly as indicated by 
Fa-hian.™ The road marked in Domerous places by ancient masonry then rises. bteeply along 
the north-eastern extremity of Baibhir and, leading generally in a westerly direction, reaches 
the flatter portion of the ridge where the Jaina temples are situated. They are quite modern 
in their superstroctures; but the massive platforms on which they are built seem old, and in 
Any case we know from Hinen Tsinng’s reference to the “naked heretics" (Nirgranthas), who 
frequented the top of Mount Pi-pu-lo (Vaibhiira),™ that the sacred character of this hill for the 
Jainas is not a feature of modern growth. | 
The caves, to which my Purdhita guides referred, are situated near the temple dedicated to 

Xdingtha, which is the fourth in order from below and according to a rough estimateata distance 
of abont a mile from the commencement of the ascent, A path, which descends the rugped 
northern searp.of ihe ridge to a level of about a hundred feet below the temple, leads to along ter- 
race, which, notwithstanding the luxurious vegetation covering it at the time of my visit, clearly 
betrayed its artificial origin. The wall, which supports it towards the lower slope, is composed 
of large unbewn slabs aud can be traced for fully a hundred feet running in the direction from 
N, KE, to §. W. along the face of the slope, The average width of the terrace is twenty-live fret. 
Where, at the south-west end, the supporting wall is lost in thick jungle, a narrow path strikes 
off towards a natural cave in the rock face overhanging the terrace. It runs in the direction 
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W. N. W. to E. S. E. and is 40 feet deep in ita open portion. The height is about 12 feet at 
the entrance and 10 feet further in. The cave is widest at the middle, where it is about 16 feet 
broad. The cave, though undoubtedly due toa natural fissure in the rocks, may have been some- 
what enlarged by rough excavations at the sides, At least, there is a suggestion of this in the 
presence of flat low ledges of rock which line the sides. 

Along the same wall of rocks, at a distance of about 50 feet further to the south-west, is a 
second and somewhat larger nataral cavity. It is 47 feet deep, 25 feet wide at ite broadest and 
ten to eleven feet high. Its end is lost in a narrow fissure which ia said to extend much 
further. Several large detached rocks lie in front of the caves. 

The ancient wall, which supports the platform in front of the caves, is at present the only 
proof that these natural fissures were inhabited or visited at anearly date. Their position rela- 
tive to “the Pipolo stone cell" corresponds close enough to the indications which the Chinese 
pilgrims give as to the traditional site of the Firat Great Council. But for a definite identifica- 
tion, we may well demand farther evidence. It can scarcely be expected that this should 
be forthcoming in the form of structural remains, seeing that Hinen Tsiang fonnd nothing but 
an old foundation wall at the spot. It would, however, be undoubtedly a point of negative evi- 
dence, if it could be shown that the northern face of the Baibhar Hill does not contain any other 
caves, natoral or artificial, in the position indicated. My Paordhita guides, as well as the Rijwar 
coolies accompanying me, who had often grazed cattle on the jungle of the hillside and were 
thus well-acquainted with the locality, denied all knowledge of any other caves, 

In order to see myself as much as possible of the northern face of the bill, I descended 
towards the Rijgir plain by a circuitous path. The jungle which covers the hill is thorny and 
thick, but not very high. Thongh it was thos possible to examine the slope closely from more 
than one projecting point, yet I could not trace any indication of a cave. Nor did I ancceed in 
discovering the rocky recesses described by Mr. Beglar, althongh I moved stbseqnently along 
the foot of the hill in the direction he indicates, from west to east, and took special care to 
examine all rock-faces with a pair of field-glasses. I do not assume that my examination 
of the Baibhir slopes has supplied the negative evidence above alluded to in an absolutely 
conclusive form. But I think its result helps to show that at present only the site below 
the Adinith Temple has a claim for serious consideration in our search for the famous 
Battapanni Cave, 


Ancient Sites South-west of Rajagrha, — The qnestions, which I was next anxious to 
examine during my short stay at Rijgir, are connected with o series of ancient localities situated 
at some distance to the south-east of the old capital. Hinen Tsiang had visited them as he 
marched from the neighbourhood of Gayi towards Euéigirapura, but they had so far not been 
traced withany certainty. Hiuen Tsiang’s account of these sites may thus be briefly summarized,™ 
Proceeding from the Kukkutapidagirior “Cocks-foot Mountain,” with which we shall have to 
occupy ourselves hereafter, for about 100 li to the north-east he reached a mountain called 
Buddhavana, which contained a store chamber once inhabited by Buddha, Going about 80 li 
to the east “amongst wild valleys,” the pilgrim came te @ wood of bamboos called Yashfivane 
(“the forest of the staff"), the site of various Buddhist legends. In the midst of this wood was 
& Stipa built by Agoka. South-west of the Yashfivann “about 10 Ik or so and on the south side 
of a great mountain” two warm springs are noticed, which were visited for their healing powers, 
Tothe south-east of Yashtivana, about 6 or 7 ii and on the transverse pass of a mountain, there 
was a Stipa marking a spot where Tathigata explained the law. To the north of this mountain 
3 or 4 lt the pilgrim mentions a solitary bill where the Rishi Vyiisa had once lived in solitade, 
and again about 4-5 Ii to the north of this hill another in which there was'a large cave. “In this 
place Tathagata, when living in the world, repeated the law for three months.” Apart from a 


™ Seo St-yu-ki, ii, pp. 145-149. 
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large and remarkable rock above the cave, reference is made by the Chinese pilgrim to a lofty 
cavern in the south-west angle of the cave, which a local legend supposed to lead to the “city 
of Asuras." Near the cave were seon the remnins of broad passages which King Bimbisira 
had co structed through the rocks and along precipices in order to reach the place where Buddha 
was, “From this spot proceeding eastward through the mountain about 60 Ji we arrive atthe city 
Kusigirapura.” 

General Cunningham, who alone sesms to have concerned himself with the identification of the 
localities above described, had, while examining in 1862 the remains of Rajgir, obtained information 
which induced him to identify Yashtivana with a spot known according to him as “Jakhtiban,” and 
the warm springs with those still existing at Tapoban, « short distance to the south, He thought te 
recognize Buddhavana in o lofty bill called Bedhain about 8 miles to the south-west of Kajgir. 
General Cunningham's brief notices, contained both in his Amcrent Geography and Vol. iii, of the 
Archaological Sureey Reports, show clearly that he had not visited the places himself, He also 

knowledged his inability to trace either the caves or the particular structures referred to by Hiwen 
Tsiang. It is hence scarcely necessary to explain here in details the topographical errors contained 
in these notices, and the impossibility of bringing the alleged positions of the modern localities 

General Cunningham, himself, was evidently well aware of the insufficiency of the data collected 
by him; for on a subsequent occasion be specially directed the attention of Mr. Beylar to the explora- 
tion of the valley which stretches to the west of the site of Kudagarapura, and in which he supposed 
the localities he had beard of to be situated. 


Mr. Beglar informs ug that he “twice attempted to penetrate the pathless jungle which liter ally 
chekes up the valley, but on both occasions without success.” Looking down subsequently from the 
tep of the Buibhar Hill Mr, Beglar thought he could make out in the distance, where the two 
bill-ranges enclosing the valley seem to meet, “a small tumulus having precisely the appearance of 
a Stdpa.” This he assumed tobe the “tope near Jaktiban” mentioned by Hinen Tsiang. But “from 
the valley through the pathless jangal” he found it impracticable to get to it 


Maroh to Jethian. — The indications furnished regarding this supposed stipa were too vague 
to warrant a search on my part. I accordingly decided to make first for the village of Jothian, which 
had been mentioned to General Cunningham as close to “Jakhtiban,” and the name of which seemed 
@ manifest derivative [rom the ancient Yashtivana. Two routes were available to Jethian, one skirt- 
ing from Rajgir the outer foot of the northern range of hills and then crossing the Intter into the 
valley by the pass called Cakra Ghat. The other, more direct but also deciledly more difficult, leading 
from the site of Kusigirapura straight through the jungle-covered valley towards J ethian, 





As I wos anxious to look for any remains that might be hidden in the valley west of the old 
city, I chose the latter route when setting out for Jethian on the morning of 14th October, ‘The 
dense jungle I encountered, soon after proceeding beyond the line of the inner ramparts of Kudigira- 
pura, sufficiently explained the decided objections which my Kajgir guides hai at first raised to my wae 
of this route. Once started, however, they did their best to find » track, though even from the back 
of the elephant I used, a look-out could be obtained only at rare intervals, 


Budhain Hill. — After a march of close on three hours [ reached a rocky ridge which traverses 
the valley in the direction from N.-E.to S.-W. and culminates in the Handia Hill, marked as a Trigo- 
nometrical station (elevation 1,472 feet) on the Survey Map. The pass by which I erossei this ridge 
near its north-eastern end, where it joins the main northern range of the valley, was called Budhain 
by the Ahirs who accompanied me, This name may possibly apply also to the high rocky eminénce 
of the main range, which rises to the north of the pasa, But a glance at the map will show that its 
= =" ary : Se ee © | 


See dnc, Geogr., p. 451; Arch, Survey Bap., iii, pp 135 a. ® Seodrch. Survey Rep., rili., p. 84, 
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identification with Buddhavana of Hiuen Tsiang is manifestly impossible, The pilgrim 
tells us that he reached Yashtivana by going to the east, whereas Jethian and the neighbouring, 
Jashtiban, which, as we shall see, corresponds undoubtedly to Yashtivana, lie to the 
south-west of Budhain, eo, le 


After crossing the pass the jungle gradually di sappeared, until \I reached, near the large village 
of Kiri, some three miles from Budhain, the open plain of the valley, The Istter ia here in marked 
contrast to the jangl-covered sombre waste near Rijgir, fertile and well-cultitated Ps oceeding: 
through rice fields snd green pusture lands two miles further to the sonth-west I arrived at Jathi 2, 
© populous and evidently thriving village. A short’ halt made here, for the purposes of local 
enquiries, enabled me soon to trace the real position of the nimin localitic which Hiuen ‘Teisng’s 


aucount mentions, 



















: i ‘ ', meal 
In the first place I] ascertained that Jeshtiban (net “Jakhtiban” as record. by G } 


Cunningham) is the name generally given to the western slope and foot of the hill, in which the 
transverse ridge already mentioned ends abont j of a mile to the east of Jethisn village. There coukt 
be no doubt as to this name being but a élightly modified form of the ancient Yashtivana, of which 
Jothian itself is an old Prakrit derivative, Tapoban with its hot springs mentioned by Hinen ‘sia 
was found to be situated about two miles to the south-west of dethian village, that is, exncly at tae 
distance which the pilgrim indicates by his measurement of about 10 & or so from Yashtivana, 
I next obtained information ‘regarding a large eave known as R&jpind and alrealy previously 
muntioned to me, which, by its position ins hill situated about 2 miles to the north-west of Jethian,’ 
was clearly marked os identical with Hien Tsiang’s cave containing the lofty cavern called “the 
Palace of the Asuras.” 


The Springs of Tapoban. — Time did not pernut me that day to pay more than « fiying visit 
to the hot springs of Tapoban, but I was able to re-¥isit them on my subsequent march to Kurkihar, 
They issue at a spot, which ljea outside the valley and is approached after crossing the southern range 
of hills by a pass known as the Jethian Ghat. Their position at the south foot of this” mange 
corresponds to Hinen Tsiang's words. ‘There are four springs in all issuing at the rocky foot of the 
hillside at short distances from each other, bat only two, towards the east, have a large flow, The 
largest and the one first approached from the east is called Sonatkumarikunda, It is, like the 
Test, enclosed by a stone wall and steps evidently boilt of old material &! So the wat fit i 
a small temple of modern date, said to have been built by Babi Gopal Singh, a local Zamindir, 
Between the temple snd the spring already mentioned rises « inound, measuring 75 by 81 feet at 
the baseand 45 fest square on the top. Tks height is about 10 feet, The top is covered with small 
square mounds marking the Samiadhe of Sannyiisins and adorned in places with fragments of ancient * 
sculpture. It seems probably that this large mound represents the romaine’ ek the aon, wb 
Hinen Tsiang mentions os having been erected “by the side of the springs to mark the ato ciie 


Tathagata walked for exercise,” 


The springs are visited by Pilgrims in cognection with the Tirthae of Rajagrhe and aleo oor 
sick from the neighbourhood who seek here relief. A great Yatri, takes haa = 5 we 
Kriinti date, when, as in the daysof Chinese pilgrim, men from far and near flock here to bathe after 
Which those who have suffered from disease or chronic affections are often healed.” a 


Jeshtiban: Yashtivana, — Alter returning through ¢ , . ae ae, eee ee ) 
Procesded, under the guidance of an intelligent village Gtimiishta, to the locality known as Joshtiban 
Tt formes small undulating plateau, partly Brassey, Partly covered with low jungle, the west foot oft 
the hill, which is the last offehoot of the Hangin ridge in this direction. Mets Pe 2% 


aud furrows which, according to the statement of the villagers, mark the site 





years ago, old bricks were dug out by people from Kiri. Tho excavated foundation walla seem to 


Hiven Tsiang, Agoka bad built here to commemorate the spot “where Tathagata had displayed for 
Seven days great spiritual wonders for the sake of the Devas,” I could find no distinct evidence. 
Considering the Open navare of the ground and the vicinity of several large villages, requiring stone 
structure could not enuse surprise. 


The almost perfect preservation of the ancient form of the name Yashtivana in Josthiban 
appears to me to be & distinet argument for placing here the sacred site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
It is particularly at places of a sacred interest that. we find older forms of the local names often 


derived its name from the sacred spot there was nothing to stop the regular phonetic transition of 
Skr. Yashtivana into Jefhian, its Prakrit derivative, the sacred site itself, wag likely to retain 
better the traditional form of the name Jeshtiban. ) 

Cakra Ghii}.— The day was too far advanced and the distance to Rajgir, where I had to 
return, too great to allow me to extend my search for the other sites which the pilgrim's itinerary 
mentions in this neighbourhood, For my return mareh I chose the route, which leads from Kiri 
across the northern range of the hills into the open plain beyond, The pase through the range 
is known as the Cakra Ghiif, and has evidently since early days been a much frequented line of 
communication, 

Already, when ascending through the defile which leads up to the pass from the south, I hed 
thought I could notice foundations of ancient walls flanking the present bridle-path. The remains 
became far more distinct on the north side. There, for a distance of several hundred yards, and close 
to the east of the path, the foundations of two parallel walls are distinguishable, each about 7 feet in 
thickness, and keeping ai a distance of 14 feet from each other. In the space between the walls 
there are the remains of an old paved road, The construction of these walls closely resembles that of 
the fortifications around Kuédgarapora, showing rough but well-set stone work, 


There can be no doubt that the walls flanking the path across the Cakra Ghat were intended 
for defensive purposes, to protect those using the route from attacks, for which the steep hills on either 
side would else offer great advantages. I have traced protecting walls in exactly corresponding 
positions along the ancient road which leads over the Shikat Pass into the Swat Valley, and similar 
old fortifications existed on the Malakand Pass before the construction of the modern works. In the 
hills of the Swit Valley — a borderland since ancient days, with conditions evidently resembli 
those of the present Afchin frontier — the prevalence of such elaborate ancient defences is easily 
accounted for. Hut it is curious to meet their counterpart in the centre of old Magadha, apparently 

Tn several of the villages of the fertile plain through which I passed ‘don my return to Rajgir, 
particularly at Simraur, fragments of ancient sculpture gould be seen collected at rustic places of 
worship, Most of them were distinetly Buddhist, Bat small Litgas of old appearance Were also 








(To be continued.) 
* Comp. my Momoie on the Ancient Geography of Kasmir, §5 $3, 94. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE COAST 
OF INDIA IN 1746, 
BY i, C, TEMPLE, 
(Contivued from Fol. IE, p, J.) 
if. 

We may now fairly turn our attention to the main part of the volume, riz,, the log, or rather the 
logs, contained in it. They are all in one hand-writing, and relate to the voyages of “the Ship Waka, 
Captain Robert Norton, Commander,” from Calpie on the Hughli below Caleutta, round the 
Indian Coast as far as Tellicherry, en route to Bombay, between August 15th, 1746, and December 
30th 1746 ; on which latter date the accotint comes to an abrupt end, the remainder of the story having 
been apparently written into some other book, 

There are really six separate logs, thue:— 

Log I., 31 pp., from Calpie towards Madras, 

Log IL., 20 pp., from Pulicat to Vizagapatam, as the vessel never got to Madras, for reasons 
to be explained later on. 

Log III. 24 ‘pp. from Vizagapatam towards Bombay, but carrying us only as far as 
Colombo on “the coast of Zeloan.” This time the vessel avoided the Coromandel 
Coast and went out to sea, for reasons to be explained, , | 

Log IV., 19 pp., from Colombo to Anjengo, 

Log V., 7 pp., from Anjengo to Cochin, 

Log VI. 9 pp., from Cochin to “Callicute” and “Tellechery.” 

As above said the whole of the logs are in one handwriting, which is shown by the internal 
evidence of the MS, to be that of the chief mate, Mr. Macmohone. Thus, at the very beginning 
of the first voyage there is an entry, on Sept.16:—"Came on board the Captain,” which shows that 
some other hand than his made it, There follow innumeralile other such entries, proving that Cap- 
tain Norton, Commander of the Wale, had no part in keeping the log. 

He seems to have been a martinet, and towards the end of the log there are three entries, which. 
show both this fact and the name and alentity of the actual writer: — 

(1) Nov, 28:—“att 8 A.M, was order'd Down to his cabin as a prisoner Mr, Macmehone 
Chief Mate for asking Civilly for his privelege which is usually allow'd by the owners 
of this Ship.” | 

(2) Nov. 29 -—“I was Sent on board by a Guard only Going ashore toaske of the Governor 
libertie to Stay ashore for the recovery of my Health and att the eame time Asking 
Captain Norton about my Priveliege. Upon which he order’d me on board with a 
Guard of soldiers and there to be made a prisoner,” 

(3) Dec, 20 :—“This Day I was onler’d Down to Close Confinement for Observing with a. 
passenger's Quadrant, and also threaten'd to put mein Irons by Captain Robert Norton,” 

To follow the story of the logs. On “fryday, Ang. 15, 1746" the Wake started from Calpie 
on the River Hughli on s voyage to Madras, and proceeded peacefully as far as Vizagapatam, While 
lying there news was received by “the Lootain, Captain Macmath Bound to Bengall” of the now well- 
known historical attack of La Bourdonnais on the British Settlement of Madras in 1746. 
To quote the quaint wording of the log :—a gives us an account the 18 Instantjhe was obliged to 
run of [J..¢., off] out of Madrass road the place being attack'd by eiglit sail of french ship's undr the 
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cautiously, the ship is taken quietly down it as far as Pulicat, where the Vernon is met, “who gives us 
the unfortunate relation of the taking of Madrnas by the french [i @., in Sept. 1746] on 
Thursday the llth Instant after a seige of 4 Days only, and not but six men kill'd at the most, 
and not above § Sail of french Ships, the 2 Biggest 60 Guns, the rest of 30 each and old Ships for- 
merly mercht Ships." The Vernon seems to have rescued “100 Soldiers and Gunners, who made 
there Escape from Madrass after the takeing of the town,” at Policat, 

The first log winds up with the ominons statement “by which unfortunate News we are Oblig'd 
to bear away to some other port,” and accordingly we find the Wake retracing its steps as far as 
Vizsagapatam, which was reached on September 21st, From the 2nd October onwards we are treated 
toa very interesting series of notes as tothe steps taken to meet “Dreadful and Dempestuous Weathr,” 
which was clearly cansed, from the description given, by what we should nowadays call a cyclone to 

Captain Norton after this evidently madeup his mind to continue his voyage southwards by sailing 
past the then politically dangerous Madras Coast well out to sea. He accordingly set sail, as his log 
says, “towards Bombay,” on Nov. 13th, making direct for the coast of Ceylon, and keeping a sharp look 
out for“the Enemy.” The ship, naturally at such a time of year, met the full force of the North-East 
Monsoon, and we find the log to be chiefly made up of notes of bad and squally weather, till the ship 
hits upon the Little Basses, off the S.-E. coast of Ceylon. Colombo was reached on “Wednesday, 
Nov. ye 5, 1746," and there was learnt what had been the effect of the “Dreadfull and Dempestaous 
Weather" of the 2nd October at Madras, The cyclone had evidently struck the coast at Madras 
Town (just as the present writer saw one strike it on the end May, 1872), and sent the Fronch fleet 
to destruction. 

The story, as given in the log, is particularly interesting, as it is given at first hand, for, to use the 
words of the writer:—“This I Copy'd from a letter which the Gorernour of Colombo was eo good as 
to Interpret it to me in His own House 4 of Nov., 1746. im french.” 


The accuracy of the facta stated in the log of the Wake can be ganged by a comparison with 
Orme's account of the period, 


“Early in the mourning of the 25th June (1746), the English squadron, cruising to the Southward 
of Fort St. David, near Negapatam, descried that of the French arriving on the coast of Coromandel” 
(p. 62). There was then an indecisive action and both parties went off to refit at Trincomalee!3 
and Pondicherry respectively, “On the 18th of August the French squadron appesred and can- 
honed the town, but without doing any damage, They attempted to take a ship belonging to 
the English Company out of the road, but she moved into shoal-water so near the batteries of the 
fort, that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats, and it wns evident, from the 
unskilfulness of their operations during this cruise, that M; De La Bourdonnais did not command them 
in person: he was at this time in Pondicherry confined to his bed by sickness,” . . . “The 
Protection of the English Settlements on the Coast of Coromandel was the principle object for which the 
[English] squadron had been sent into India, and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in hourly expectation of seeing them, 
although they received no intelligence of them, since they were last seen six days before by Mr De La 
Bourdonnais, The consternation of the town was therefore little less than despair, when it was reported 
that they had appeared on the 23rd August 30 miles to the northward of Madrass, in sight of the 
Dutch Settlement of Palligcatte, from whence they had again put out to sea and disappeared. | 
proceeded to Bengal, for the 60 gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared that the shock of firing her 
own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an Engagement” (p, 66), 











tt History ef the Military Operations in Indoston, 1861, whioh is « reprint of the Ed. of 1808, and so far asthe 
1561, 
“ Trincanomals in Orme, p. 68, | 
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the articles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first conference, It was agreed” 
that the English should surrender themeelves priconers of war: that the town should be imm 





vered up: but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. Dea Beerdouni psvd ie pst aa 


he would settle the ransom on easy and moderate terms, The capitulation was eigned in the afternoon, 
‘ . There was not a man killed in the French camp during the seige: four or five Englishmen 





killed ‘in. the town by. tha cexplosian lofts ictal, swiich ‘lilkepianlestaoned tmo or three house” | 


(p. 67 f.). 


Fortanately Messrs. Dupleix (then the French Governor-General) and De la Bourdonnais fell ont, 
and not so much harm was done, as would otherwise have resulted to British interests. Finally ‘ 
Madras was handed back to England in August, 1749, porsuant to the treaty of Aix la’ Chapelle. 


(p. 180). 


Asto Dela Bourdonnais’ strongth. It consisted of nine ships, of 70, 36, (3) $4, 30, 


(2) 28, and 26 guns. The crews were 3,300 men, of which 700 were “either Caffres or Lasears.' The - 


English squadron was of five fighting ships, of 60, (3) 50, and 40 guns, with crews of about 1,600» 
men. “But the English had greatly the advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune — 
of engagements at sea is at present generally decided. And they likewise sailed better then the 


= 


French, and were worked with much greater skill’ (p, 62). 


As to the cyclone of the 2nd October, we read : On the Su Ccnehin ha 


remarkably fine and moderate all day. About midnight » furious storm arose and continued with the” 


greatest violence, until the noon of the next day. Six of the French ships were in the road when-the 
storm began, and not one of them was to be seen at day-break, One put before the wind and was 
driven so far to the southward, that she was not able to regain the eoast again: the 70 gun ship. lost 
all her masts: three others of the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every moment to perish, notwithstanding they had thrown 
overboard all the cannon of the lower tier: the other ship, during the few moments of w whirlwind, 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, was covered by the wares, and foundered in an 


Cd 


instant, and only six of the crew escaped alive, Twenty other vessels, belonging to other nations, 


were either driven on shore or perished nt sea, 


“All the merchandizes and a part of the military stores, belonging to the East India Company, 
together with all the naval stores found in the town had been laden on boand the French ships + these 
articles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted to 130,000 pounds sterling : the 
hulf of the artillery and mulitary stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds sterling : all the other effects 
and merchandizes were relinquahed to the proprietorsof them. . . . . The storm ruined the French 
marine force in India, and preserved the English establishments from imminent danger” (p. 70 ff.). 


A minor point noticed by Orme is also confirmed by the Log :— “The other two ships, laden with 
part of the effects of Madrass, together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor in 
the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm, which was raging at Madrasa” (p. 70). 


From Colombo Captain Norton set sail for the now little known Settlement of Anjengo on the 
Malabar Coast, cautiously and in much fear of the French, where he stayed trading from “Monday, 
November yo 17, 1746" to “Wednesday, Dec : $ : 1746," pense ard REG RENG PE IE 
shcmnb tome days, snd anited theace for Tellicherry, all fear of the French having by that time seemin: 


Though out of touch with Europeans, the English sailor of that time had evidontly s 
lively life. It seems to have been the custom either to bully or ran away from any ship that was 








casually met at sea. There are instances galore in the Log. Thus on Aug. 26, we find Captain | 


Norton “firing a Gun” by way of bringing to and stopping two passing “paddy Boats,” meaning by 
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that term native sea-going eraft carrying rice, as may be seen from the next instance I give of firing 
on a passing sail. — “Sunday, Sept. 14, 1746. Att 4 P. M. fir'd 2 Guns att a Vessell, which we 
took fora paddy Boat, being Desirous to gett some Intelligence from Madrass and after haveing 
brought her too, found her to be the Vernon.” So again, the Wate, on Oct. 2th, fires a gun after 
dark, by way of inducing a Dutch sloop to give up what news she had. In both these last two eases 
we see first a British and then a Dutch ship doing all they knew to avoid contact witha larger vessel 

On the other hand, on the tery day the Wale brought up the Person she had herself to run 
awar, a: is thus described :— “Sunday, Sept. 14, 1746, 11 (P. M.). Saw a large Shipon the Beam 
which [obliged us] to make what sail we Can and leave the Vernon to Shift for themselves.” 

On the 24th and 25th of Ortober the erew had a very lively time of it in the open sea. “Fryday, 
Sr, 24,1746, Att a 11 A.M. Sawa large Ship bear SbW. from us Dist, abt 4 leagues | upon the 
sight of which we hwul’d Close upon a Wind | when we first saw her she was stand® about SSE. but 
after hauling our Wind she haul'd up likewise upon her larboard Tack and stood for our Wake, She 
appears to be full of Hands anil Carry’s a tear of Guns,"— “Saturday, Sr the 25, 1746. The afore- 
mentioned Ship find’ she Cou'd not gain any thing to Windward of us She wore and stood to the 
Eastward,” | 

On the 27th and 28th November, the times were still more exciting, while lying off Anjengo :-— 
“Thuraday, 27. have Intelligence of the french being upon the Const, — fryday, Nov, 28, att 9 P.M. 
the Captain Camo on | and upon the Sight of two large Vessels to the Southward weighed oar Anchor 
and Warped into 44 fm | Del Borrow'd from the Shore 4 two pounders Six Musketts 6 pr of pistols 
with » 100 Shot and 24 Catriges | got every thing Clear to Defend our Selves against them if they 
shoud Come | Del? Kept a Very Good look out all night | att 10 P.M. the fdeeet) Wrote a letter 
to our Captain to lett ns Know the Vessel we Saw a Dutchman from Colombo bound Cochin.” 
Everything being now safe, the mate proceeds to business at once, and records that he “Receiv'd on 
hoard 13 Quoils of Quoir Cordage,” and so on, as he quaintly puts it. 

In addition to all this the Captain of the IFude was naturally nervous all the way from Madra« 
to Visagapatam, and with good reason ; for on “Saturtay, Sept. 20. 8 (A. M.] Saw a Sail which we 
took tu be the Vernon bear? NELN. The Ship we took to be the Vernon is a strange Ship | upon 
her tack# and Standing towards [us] we Hanld up ELS, end mpon her Mauling her Courses up and 
Showing Dutch Colours ankthen making all the sail She Couhl Carry after us and likewise being Very 
full of ILands judg’ her to bean enemy by her Action | So made what sail we Coud to gutt away: att 
Neon she ore NEW, lll too [2]." 

Ard again we read :—“Weduceday 24. Sent the pinnsce to sjeak ton boat which came from the 
5° wl who Tnforms us of a Large Ship Lying att point. Guardaware, which I take to be the Ship that 
Chas'd us some Days ago.” 

A. curious point to note is the mannor in which deaths on board are recorded. There 
ore several instances in the log, oll of native scamen :— on the 13th Nov, 23rd Nov., 2nd Dee., and 
28th Dec. In each case the report is accompanied with a rongh figure of a death's head and crogs- 
bones, accompanied by‘a scythe and an hour-glass. The record is worded in the formal mnmanner of the 
time :—“départ'd this life so and éo," and “we ecommitt’d his body to the Deep,” These formal 
words arise no doubt out of a superstitious dread of mentioning death and burial in direct terms, 

There are many other points of interest raised by a study of this valuable old log, but they 
can best be dealt with as they arise, by way of notes to the text of each portion thereof. For this 
purpose I will now divide the general log into six separate logs, and annotate each separately, 


(To be continued.) 








1 This meane ot the same hour aa before, vic., 2 P. M, 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CRO88-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 


OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHAELES PARTRIDGE, M. A. 
‘Continued from p, 30.) 


Banksoll; ann. 1878: ». ». Bankshall (b’, 47, 
il, twice, 


Bank Solls ; ann, 16723: a, r. Bankshall (b), 47, ii. 


Ban m&kok ; ann. 1850: «, r. Bancook, 45, i, 
Bannanes ; ann. 1610: «, r, Banana, 42, ii. 
Banneras; ann. 1586: 4, r, Patna, 520, i, 
Eannes; ann, 1610: «. c. Banana, 42, ii. 
Bannian; ann. 1689; «.¢. Cabaya, 106, i, twice ; 
ann. 1783: s. v. Banyan (1) b, 49, i. ° 
Bannian Days; ann. 1690: 4. ©. Banyn-Dar, 
50, i. 
Bannian-Fight; ann. 1690: s. v. Banyan-Fight, 
50, i. 
Bannians tree; ann. 1650: ¢. 2, Banyan-Tree,50, ii, 
Bannyan; ann, 1603: «. o. Banyan (1), 48, ii; 
ann. 1650: s. », Porcelain, 549, ii, 


Banqnesalle ; ann. 1610: s.». Bankshall («), 47, i, 


Bins; «. e, Bamboo, 41, i, 

Bansar ; s,v. Banksball, 46, ii. 

Banshaw ; ann. 1764: «. v, Banjo, 46; i, 
he-kafir ; «, ¢. Oamphor, 116, ii. 

Bant ; «, 0. Sarong, 602, i. 

Bantak ; #. &. Numerical Affixes, 881, i. 


Bantam ; s, v. 47, ii, 761, i, twice, #. v. Batavia, | 


54, i, «. v. Covo-de-Mer, 177, ii, #. r. Factory, 
264, ii, s.0, Presidency, 552, ii, 4 times, ¢, 7, Tea, 


689, i, twice--ann, 1605: «, vr. Bezoar, 68, i; 


ann, 1606: #. r. Prow, 555, i; ann, 1612: 


a. o. Pecul, 528, i ; ann, 1653: s.r. Presi- | 


dency, 552, ii; ann. 1670; «, r, President, 
B45, ii, twice; ann, 1673: s. vr, Lory, 398, 
i; ann, 1680: «, ». Salempoory, 852, ii; ann, 
1727: «. v. 47, i 

Bantam Fowls; s, r. 48, i, 

Bantamois ; ann. 1648: s, r, A Mock, 14, ii, 

Bintan; «. r. Bantam, 47, ii, 

Bantem; ann. 1673: s. r. Cockatoo, 175, i. 

Bantin; ann, 1612; s. , Gallevat (b), 276, i, 

Ban-titar; s.r. Chickore, 148, ii, 

Banuas; ann, 1613: «, r. Benna, 66, 1. 

Banuwa; s.r. Benus, 65, ii, 

Banwa; s.r. Bamboo, 40, ii, 

Banya; «. 7. Marwiree, 829, ii, 

Baoyao (1); #. vr. 48, i, 761, i, «. v, Banyan-Tres, 
50, ii, footnote, »s. v. Dabash, 252, ii, are. 
Goozerat, 297, i, s.r. Hindoo, $16, i; ann, 
1553 : «2, Surat, 665, i; ann, 1580: ,, r. 
Muslin, 459, ii; ann, 1672: «. ¢. Banyan- 





Tree, 59, fi; ann. 1673: 4. ©. (1), 49, i, 
s. c. Dewally, 239, ii, «. ©, Gosbeck, 298, 
i, «0 Tomasha, 717, i; ann, 169]: « ©. 
Ganyan-Tree, 50, ii; aan. 1727: 8, 2. Congo- 
bunder, 783,i; ann, 1768-71: « ©. Custom, 
787, i; ann. 1775: «. . (b), 761, i ; ann. 
1786 and 1788 (twice): «, cr. (b), 49, ij ann. 
1917: +. r. (1) b, 49, ii, s.r. Gomasta, 294, 
1; ann, 1877 ; « ©. (1) a, 49, 1. | 
Banyan (2); #, ». 49, il, 3 times; ann. 1781: 

so, 49, Th. 

Banyan (3); 2. v.49, fi, #. 2. Banyan-Tree, 

*), i, twice, s, ¢. Backanl, 90, i, #. ©. Jote, - 
$62, i, a. 0. Plantain, 541, i; ann. 1806+» @. 

Peepul, 524, 1; ann, 1865 and 1878: « vw. 

Banyan-Tree, 51, ii, 

Banyan (Language) ;ann, 1673: «. v. 
tanee (b), 317, i, * 

Binyin; ann, 1555; «, r, Bhat, 69, i. 
Banyan-Day; «. c. 49, ii, 


Hi to : 
| = Le | 


| Banyan-Fight; ». v. 50, i, 


Banyaa-grove ; ann, 1834: « ©, Banyan-Trea, 
51, ii. | 


Banyins; ann. 1555: «, ¢, Banyan (1), 48, ii, 


| Banyan-Tree; s, », 50, i: ann. 1672: «, ¢. 50), i, 


Banyan-tree; s. ¢. Cubeer Barr, 215, i; ann. 
1771 and 1825: s.r. Banyan-Tree, 51, i, 

Banyan Tree; s. e. Banyan (3), 49, ii: ann, 
1809: s. r. Banyan-Tree, 51, i, 

Banyan tree; ann, 1781: 4, ». Coorsy, 783, ii; 
ann. 1861 : «. °. Tortin, 550, j, | 

Banyhann tree: ann, 1449: 4, r, Nankeen, 472, i. 

Banyon; ann. 1731: s. e. Banyan (2), 49, ii. 

Banyumas; «, ©. Upas, 729, i, 

Banyuwangi; «, r. Upas, 729, ii. 

Bsnzelo; ann. 1506 ; s, v, Bengal, 64, ii, 


Banzia; ann, 1726: s, vr. Tumlook, 717, ii. 


Bao; «. e. Kyoung, 816, i, 


| Baobab ; s. v, Bottle-Tree, 81, ii, «, r, Monkey- 


bread Tree, 441, i and ii, 
Bitola; #. 7, Bowla, 82, i, 
Baoli; « r, Bowly, 82, i and ii (twice). 
Haori; s. . Bowly, 82, i. 


‘Baouth ; ann, 1779: «, r. Buddha, 91, i, twice, 


Biip-re; », e. Bobbery-bob, 76, i, 
ae ann. 1863-64; s, p, Bobbery-bob, 
66, ii. 


Biip-re Bap; s.r. Bobbery-bob, 76 i. 
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Barbican, 52, i, twice, 








Bapre bpre ; aun. 1834: 2, ¢, Bobbery-bob, 76, i, Darbaquane ; ann, 1309 7 
Biptontai; B,C. 325: ». ¢. Umbrella, 725, ii. Barbar; «. v. Balwar, 40, ji. 


Bagaul ; ann, 1826: «¢, c, Backsul, 90, i, | Barbareen; ann, 1810: «, r, Modelliar, 435, ji, 
Baquanoor ; ann, 1726: «, c. Bacanore, 34, i, | Barbari; aon, 545: ¢, . China, 151, ii, 

Bar; ann, 1782: «. ¢. Jyshe, 362, ij, | Barbarice ; s.e.Gnardafui, Cape, 30, i; ann. 90 : 
Bar; 4s. c, Banyan-Tree, 50, i, #0. Bdellinm, 57, i, 

Bar; « r, Malabar, 411, ii, 3 times, | Barbarieé ; ann, 80-90 : ¢. r. Lae, 381, i, 

Bara; ann. 1583: s, r. Varella, 732, ii. | Barbarivon ; ann, 80-90: », ». Indigo, 334, i, 
Bara; «, , [maumbarra, 329, i, | Barbarien Island ; ann, 1780 : ¢, ¢. Betheryn, 66, i, 
Bara ; «, e, Barra-Sahib, 101, ii, | | Barlariknf; ann, 114: s. r, Seymitar, &5ii, j, 
Karacpore; ann. 1811 ; #, e, Soorky, 648, i. | Barbarikes ; «. 7. Guardafni, Cape, 305, i, 

Bara din; s. e, Kisamiss, 370, ii, | Barbary: «. . Dewaun, 239, ii.» 6. Poer, 524, 
Barigi; ann. 1020: «, r. Praag, 845, ii, | ii; am. 545: 2, ¢, Asnzibar, 746, 1; sin, 
Barahima ; ann, 1298: «. ». Brahmin, 84, ii, 1340: 4. ¢. Tanga, 682, ii; an, 1584: » r, 
Barahla; s. c, Varella, 733, ii, Bashaw, 762, i ; ann, 1738 : «, r. Apricot, 758, ii, 
Baraka; s, #. Rice, 578, i, | Barkwers ; ann. 1690: 4, », Barbiers, 52, ii, 
Tarakdni; «©. Bargany, 761, ii. | Barber; +. v, Mdlwar, 40, ii, twive, 

Birakani; «, r. Bargany, 76), i, | Barberi; ann. 1659: ¢. r, Beriberi, 67, i, 
Baraké; «. », Dwarka, 257, ii, | Barberyn ;, «. e. Berberyn, 66, i, : 
Narimada; «, r. Veranda, 736, ii, Barbet; #. ©. Coppersmith, 1965, ji, 

Barimadah ; s.r. Veranda, 737, i, Barbican ; #, v, 51, ii, twice ; ann. 1552: ¢, r, 52, i. 
Baramabal; ann, 1881 : ». e.-Barramubal, 762; i. Barbican; ann, 16)4: «. rc. Gombroon, 294, ji, 
Rara-mahall; 2. cr, Barramuhal, 762, i. | Barbiera; s, ©. 52, i, twice, s.r, Beriberi. 66, i, 


Daramahl ; ann, IBBL: ¢, r. Barramuhnl, 762, i, {3 times) and ii: ann, 1679 : e, vr. $9. i; ann, 
Baramputrey; anu. 1767: er, Burrampooter, 101, ii, | 1755 and 1768 : ». r. 62, ii, 


Birin; ann, 1514: «, e. Culgee, 786, ii. | Barbus; «. r. Mahseer, 410, i, 

Baran; s. v. Brandy Coortee, 85, ii, | Barbus megalepis ; s, r, Mahseer, 410, i, 
Haranagir; s. c. Negrais, 477, i, ‘Barbas Mosul; «. r, Mahseer, 410 i, 
Baranda; ann. 1681 and 1729 (twice) 4 re. | Harbus Tor; #. v. Mahscer, 4](, i, 

Veranda, 737, ii, Barealon; ann, 1688: s, r, Pra. 561, it, 
Baranda ; s, ¢, Veranda, 736, ii. Parealor; ann, 1548 : », r, Bacanore, 33. ii. 
Baraoda; « o, Veranda, 756, ii, | Bareas; am. 1498: s, ¢, Sambook, 595, ii, 
Biraai ; s.r, Brandy Coortee, 85, ii. | Bareeloar; ann, 1727: s. r. Baranore, 34, i, twice. 
Biriini-karti; s. ©. Brandy Coortee, 85, ii, Darcelore; s. . 52, ii, s.r. Bacanore, a3, tis 
Baranni; ann. 1754: «#, vr. Brandy, 67, i. twice, #. F. Factory, =64,1; amn, 1814: », 2° 
Baraset; 9, r, Cadet, 107, i, Racanore, $4, i, 

Da&rasinga; «nr. Elk, 261, ii. | Barcoor-pettali ; s.r. Bacanore, 33, ii, 


Dirasingba; s.. Elk, 797, ii, Also Corrigenda, ; Ban; «. r, Boxee, 103, i, #, 7, Dhurna, To sit, 244, 


-p. xlvii, i, twice, #, r, Gautama, 279, i, «, 9, Rajpoot, 


Barasinha; ¢. ¢, Elk, 797, ii. 571, ii, twice; ann, 1810 and 1828: », r. 
Birasinha, «, c. 5], ii. ‘Bhat, 69, i ; ann. 1856 : «, r. Kuttsnr, 379, ii, 
Tarawa; s.r. Brava, 86, i. Bardamana; s.r. Burdwan, 100, i, 

Barbucd ; ann. 1552: », r. Barbiean, 52, i, Bardees ; ann. 1546 : «, r, Salsette (b), 595, i. 


Bardes ; ann, 1387 : s.r. Gallevat (d), 277, i. 
Tarbacane; ann, 1250 and 1870: s, r, Barbican, | Bardés; ann. 1602: «, c. Salsette (b), 595, ii, 
ae | Bardez; «. . Salsette (b), 594, ii, 3 
Barbadoes; ann. 1668: ¢. cr. Ananas, 19, ii; ann. | Bardh; ann, 1638: #. 7, Penguin, 597, ii. 
1682: #, ©. Africo, 5, i. | Bardrid; ann. 1020: «, . Lar (a), 386, i, 
Barbados ; s, r. Rum, 85], ii, twice; ann. 1661: | Bardwin; s, e. Burdwan, 100. i, 
s, «, Ananas, 19, i. Baree Doab; «. r. Mnxbee, 828, ii, 
Barbakh ; s. r. Barbican, 51, ii, -‘Bareen; ann, 1727: «. r. Congo-bunder, 783, ii, 
Barbakpiir; ann. 1590 : «. ©, Caleutia, 11], ii. Barem; ann, 1514: s.c, Reshire, 848, i, 


Barbacana; ann. 1270: s. p. Barbican, 52, i, 
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Tares; ann. 1552: s, r, Bahar, 36, 1. 
Bares: ann, 1613: a, cr. Bahar, 36, i. 
Tarée: ann, 1510: «, r, Coir, 180, ut, 
liarga ; «. 0. Bargher, 768, i. 


Bargani; ann. 1510: « r.. Pardao, 840, i; ann, 


1554: s.r. Bargany, 761, i, 

Dargani; ann. 1554: «, r, Dargany, 76], ii, 

Dargantys; ann. 1518: s. r. Gallevat (d), 277, i. 

Bargany; s.r. 761, i; ann. 1510: 4. , Pardao, 
S40, u; ann, 1554: 4. 7. 76], ii, twice, 

Barganym; ann. 1510: «¢. re. Bargany, 761, ii, 
s. ©. Pardao, 840, ii, 

Bargeer; a. r. 52, iti; ann, 1844: 0. 7, 52, ii, 

Rargel; «. e. Ortolan, 493, ii, 

Bargir; «. ¢. Bargeer, 52, ii, 

Bargése; s.r. Broach, 88, ii; B.C. 20: 2. 6. 
Broach, 88, it. 

Barguani; ann, 1554; s, 2. Bargany, 761, ii, twice, 

Targuanim; ann, 1554; «, r, Dargany, 761, ii. 

Barhal; 338, i, footnote, 

Biri; ann, 1020: «, r. Tenares, 764, ii, 

Bari bibi; «. r, Durra-Beebes, 10), i. 

Barid; «. r, Dawk, 231, ii, twice, 

Barid Shih ; s.r. Melique Verido, 82%, i. 

Barigache; s. v. Broach, 88, ii, 

Bari "Id; s. ev. Eed, 259, i, 

Barkandaz; «. vr. Burkundauze, 100, ii; «. r. 
Buxerry, 104, ii. 

Barkandiize ; s, ¢. Numerical Affixes, 832, ii, 

Barki; «. c. Jack, 388, i; ann. 1335: «. r. Jack, 
Jaf, 1 and ii, 

Barking-Deer ; 9. r. 52, ii. 

Barking-deer- s, r. Baikree, 38, i 

Bark of clove; «x. Mace (a), 404, i, 

Barkok - #. #, Apricot, 24, i, 

Harkope; ann. 1791: a. r. Jungle-Terry, 360, i. 

Barkar; s.r. Bacanore, 33, ii, 

Barma; ann. 1680: «. r. Turma, 768, li; ann, 
L727: «. . Burma, 101, i. 

Barmas; ann, 1220: ¢. r, Dardga, 230, j. 

Barna; s, e. Benares, 764, ii, 

Barnagur; ann. 1679 «. r. Tomlook, 864, ii; 
ann. 1781 :4. °, Hanger, 3)%, ii, 

Barosch; ann. 1670: ». r. Larry-bunder, 816, ii; 
ann. 1/27: «. r. Bafta, 35, ii; ann, 1808 : «, r, 
Broach, 89, i. 

=r i #0. Bafta, 85, ii, twice, «, 2, Cubeer Burr, 

oy ii, 

Baroche ; ann, 1552 and 1617 : ¢, ¢. Broach, 89, 
i; aun. 1653: s.», Bafta, 35, ii; ann, 1666: 
s. . Bombay, 77, ii, 

Barochi; aun, 1628: s. , Broach, 89, i 





| Rarochic; ann. 1613: s.r. Dungaree, 255, i: . 


Haroda; s.r. 52, ti, «. 2, Bora, 80, 1, twied, #. Fr. 
Factory, 264, i, «. r. Goozernt, 296, ii, #2 Fr. 
Khutpat, 367, ti, «. ¢. Resident, 576, ii; aun. 
1308 : 4, ¢. Dubber, 253, fi, ann. 1857: «. 2.53, i, 

Barodar; ann. 1552 and 1606 : a. e. Baroda, £3, 1. 


| Baros; é. P. og, i; ann. J584: «#, re. Benjamin, 


65, i; ann. 1720: 4, cr, Camphor, 117, i; ant, 
1727 : «. v. 58, i, 2) 
Barons: ; aun, 1623: 4, . Camphor, 117, i. 


| Biroussai; «, r. Nicobar Islands, 478, ii. cin 


Barpatra; ann. 1857: s. r. Baroda, 53, i. 

Barr; sc. Malabar, 411, ii. | “it 

Barra; ann, 1505: « ©. Andor, 758, i. : 

Barrackpore ; «. r. 53, i, «. r. Achinock, 2, ii, ar. 
Batts, 54, ii, s.r. Block, 74, i, a0. Pandy, 500,15 
ann. 1787: 4, ¢. Baongalow, $0, i; ann. 18)0: 
s.r. Achinock, 2, ii; ann, 1824: 4, r. Bungalow, 
99, i; ann. 1835: 4. 7. Doorga pooja: 250, ii; 
ain, 1849: «2. Achanuck, 9, ii, twice,” 

Barramuhul; ¢. r. 762, i. 

Barrannee ; ann, 1788: s.r. Brandy Coortee, BE, ii. 

Barre; +. °. Macaroo, 403,i,; ann. 1569: a.m - 
Bahar, 36, i, 

Barrempooter; ann. 1726: «, , Burrampooter, 
101, ii. 

Barren Island; s.r, Narconidam, 472, i, 3 tines, 
47%, i, 6 tones, 829. i, 

Barres; #, c. Chicane, 146, i, 

Barriar; ann, 1726: s, e. Pariah, 14, ii, 

Barrier; ann. 1717: », 6. Pariah, 514, ii, 

Barrowse, «, cr. Baros, 53, i, 


| Barsalor; aun. 1780: ¢. v, Bacanore, 34, i. 


Barsat; «. 7. Bursanter, 102, j, 

Baraat) ; a. 2°. Dursautee, 102, j, 

Barseloor; aun. 1726: s, e. Bacanore, 34, i. 
Rarshiwir; aun. 1220: ¢, r, Peshawur, 581, ii. 
Barshir; ann, 1059: », ¢. Peshawar, 531, ii. 


| Barsilur Peak; s. r. Bacanore, 3a, ti, 


Baruays; aun, 1807: ¢, 7. Garce, 278, ii, twice 
Bariich; ann. 1150: s. c, Sindabar, 635, i, 
Kartigaza; ann, 150: ¢, 2, Lar (a), 396, i 
Barugiza; s.r. Broach, 88, ii, 

Barugazin ; ann, 80-00: », r, Supra, 668, i, 


| Baruh; ann, 1150: «, 2. Sindabar, 635, i. 


Barij; ann. 1655: s. rv. Baroda, 53, i, «. Fr. 
Broach, #9, i, 

Barns : 4.e, Camphor, 116, ii; ann. 18T§: ft, 
Camphor, 117, i. 

Bariis ; ann,718 : s.r, Broach, 89, i. 

Barwilah; ann, 1255: «, r. Siwalik (a), 641, i. 

Barygaza ; s.r. Honore, 321;i; ann, 90: « 
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Broach, 89, i, twice, «.r. Sissoo, 639, i, «. 6. 


Teak, 692, ii: ann, 40-89: #. r. China, 15], i; | 


am, 80-90 :¢.2. Calyan, 114, iitwice, s.r, 
Deccan, 238, fi, 
Bas; s.r. Bus, 102, i, twice, 
Basai ; ann. 1590: s.r, Surat, 665, i. 
Basan; ann. 1565: «. r. Bassein (1), 53, i. 
Hasan ; s. rv. Bassan, 762, i. 
Basanderi; ». 7. Sunderbunds, 660, i and ii (twice). 





Basandhari; s.r. Sunderbunds, 660, ii and [oot- 


note, 
Basanto ; #, r, Dhawk, 241, ii. 
Basarsco ; ann. 1760 : : 4. &. Budgrook, 93, i, twice. 
Basare; ann. 1610; s.r, Bazaar, 57, i, 
Basarucchi ; ann, 1584: «©, Pardao, 84], i, 38 
Basaruccho; ann. 1598: «. r, Pardao, 841, ii, 


Basaruceo; ann. 1598: 4, r. Pardao, 841, iir| 


twice; ann. 1611: «. r. Badgrook, 92, ii, 
Basaruchi ; ann. 1584: «, &. Pardao, 841, i, 


esernshie: ann. 1584: 4, r. Shroff, 630, i, twice, 


‘ a: v; Barguny, 761 a:b: Pardao, 841], i, 


Basarucos; anu. 1609 and 1611: «, r. Budgrook, 


O2, ii, 
Haserukes ; ann. 1598: ¢, r. Budgrook, a 
Basariir; ann. 1330; #, r. Bacanore, 33, ii, 
Bisava; «. r. Lingait, 304, ii, 


Basbisa; ann. 1224: «. r. Java, 348, i; ann. 


1347 : #. v. Mace (a), 404, i. 
Bascha ; ann, 1610: s. r. Bashaw, 53, ii, 
Baselum ; ann. 636: s.r. Buggalow, 94, ii, 


Baserngues ; ann, 1608-1610 : s.r. Curry, 218, ii, 


Bash; ann. 1590: «. r, Bashaw, 762, i. 
Basha; s. vr. Bashaw, 53,i; ann. 1590: «. » 
Bashaw, 762, i. 


Bashaw; «. v. 53, i, 762, i; ann, 1702 and 1727, 


a. 0. 55, ii, 

Bashi-Bozouk ; ann, 1878; ¢, ». Nabdb (b), 468, ii. 

Bashkird ;. s. 7. Shulwaurs, 631, i. 

Basidd ; «. v. Bassadore, 76%, i. 

Basidi ; s. v. Bassadore, 53, ii. 

Basil; s. v. Toolsy, 709, ii; ann. 1885 : 
Toolsy, 863, ii. 

Basilico gentile ; ann, 1672: s. v. Toolsy, 709, ii, 

Basim; s. e. Bassein (3), 54, i. 

Basin ; s. p. 53, ii, 

Basia 4.0. Pasei, 517, i, «. v. Sumatra, 657," i; 
Anti. "1999; s v. Pasei, 517, i; ann. 1298 : 
s. v. Sumatra, 658, i, 

Bagora ; ann, 1563 : ». e. Carrack, 196, ii. 


Basque; s. r. Calavanee, 110, ii, «. ¢, Dhow, | 
| Bastra; ann. 1298 : «. », Basgora, 762, n 


243, ii, a. c. Macareo, 409, i, twice, 
















Basra; ¢.. Bulaora, 40, ii, ». r. India, 330, ii, 
s. ©. Bussora, 768, ii; ann. 930; . ©, Orange, 
491, i; ann, 940: 4. v, Teak, 693,i; ann. 
120): a. v. Saffron, 589, ii, 

Basrah; ann. 916: «, v, Choul, 168, i, 

Basrook; ann. 1678: «. w, Reas, 575, i; ann, 
1675 : 4, v. Xerafine, 748, ii. 

Basrir; 2, v, Bacanore, 38, ii, 

Bassa; ann, 1554: 7, Bushaw, 53, 1; ann, 1584 
and 1590 (twice): s. 7, Bashaw, 762, i; ann, 
1648: a, v. Firmaun, 270, i, 

Bassadore; s. v, 53, ii, 762, i; ann. 1677: # v. 
Conyo-bander, 788, i; ann, 1821: 4. 0, Kishm, 
370, ii, 

Bassai; ann, 1507: «. «. Bombay, 77, i; ann, 

1756: #. v. Bassein (1), 58, ii 


 Bassaim; ann, 1623: «. v. Paalist, 521, ii, 


Bassain; §39, ii, footnote; ann, 1623: s, ©. 
5. John's, 591, i. 

Bassan; s. v. 762, i. 

Bassatu ; ann, 1673: «, v. Bassadore, 53, ii; 
anti. eat «. «. Congo-bunder, 743, i, 

Basseen; ann. 1798; «, v. Teak, 698, ii. 

Bassin; « v, 33, li, a. wv, Banyan (1), 48, i, #. 2. 
China-Buckeer, 153, i, «. v. Choul, 162. ii, s, v. 
Cosmin, 201, i, 5 times, s. 2, Persaim, ou, it, 
s. v. Supara, 662, i, «. v. Tanga, 682, ii, sv. 
Algusda, 755, ii; ann. 1507: « », Bombay, 
77,1; ann, 1590: ». », Surat, 665, i; ann. 
1674: «. ©. Chowt, 168, j - ann. 1790: » wv. 
Caréns, 773, i. 

Basseloor; ann. 1726: #. .v, Bacanore, 34, i, 
twice, 

Basses, Little; ann, 1781: », », Ceylon, fabs, it. 


| Bassia lntifolia ; 4,0. Mohwa, 439, ij and footnote. 


Baesia longifolia : 439, i, footnote, 
Bassien ; ann, 1795: s. v. Persaim, 530, ii, twice. 


"Rassors ann. 1552: #. wv. Gallevat (d), 277, j-; 


ann, 1580: s, v. Bussors, ‘63, il; ann, 1727: 
# v. Bashaw, 53, ii, 
Basta; s, o, Bus, 102, i, twice. 


#,v,| Bastah; ann, 930: «, », Zend, 869, i, 


Bastar; ann, 1090; s, v. Telinga, 694, ii. 


|-Bastr; s. v. Cowry, 209, i, twice, 


| Bastard floriken ; aun. 1807: s, ». Florican, 270, ii, 

Bastard-galley ; ann, 1602: ¢. v. Tanadar, 861, i, 

Bastard saffron; «. ». Country, 206, ii, #, v, 
Safflower, 583. i li, 

Basti ; «. v. Bustee, 102, i, 

Basti; «. v. Bustee, 102, i. 

Bastinalo; s. v. Farish, 266, ii. 
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Bat; «. ©. Tical, 699, ii; ann. 1554: ¢, rv. 
Rajpoot, 572, i. 

Bat; «. v. Batta, 55, i, twice: ann. 1789: «, r. 
Batta (a), 55, 1. 

Bit; ann. 1554: « v. Rajpoot, 572, i; ann, 
1555: «. ©. Bhat, 69, i, twice. 

Bata; «. v. Batta, 762, ii, twice; ann. 1539: | 
s. v. Lanchara, 384, i, #, v, Shabunder, 618, ii; 
ann. 1548: s.r. Hatta (a), 55, i. 

Bataochi ; ann. 1586: s. v. Battas, 763, i. 

Hatachals; ann. 1618: «. ©. Batenl, 54, ii, 

Batacola; ann. 1727: «. 2. Bacanore, 34, i, #. v. 
Bateul, 54, ia. 

Batae; ann. 1538: « ©. Pedir, 523, il; anh. 
1539: s.r. A Muck, 13, ii, 

Batai ; «. ©. Camphor, 116, ii. 

Batike ; «. v. Pataca, 517, ii. 

Bataka ; «. v. Bettas, 55, ii, 763, i. 

Batila ; ann. 1590: «, v. Telinga, 694, ii, 

Batan ; 566, i, footmota. 

Batang ; #. 0. Numerical Affixes, 931, i. 

Bistao ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Batte (b), 55, ii, 

Batéra; «. v. 782, i. 

Batas; ann, 1539: «. v. Calambar, 110, ii: ann, 
1555: #. v. Battas, 55, ii, | 

Batata ; s, v. Sweet Potato, 672, ii, 673, i: ann. 
1540 and 1550 : «. vy, Sweet Potato, 678, i 

Batatas ; s. v. Sweet Potato, 672, ii, 3 times, G73, i, 

Batatas edulis; ». », Sweet Potato, 672, ii, 

Batate ; ann. 1516: s, v, Pariah, 514, i; ann. 
1519 :4, 0, Sweet Potato, 673, i. 

Batavia ; «. v. 54, i,a. v. Beer, Co untry, 60, is. ». 
Bombay Marine (1), 78, il, 2, », Cajfeput, 109, 
Hi, #, v, Compound, 187, ii, ». ». Factory, 264, 
li, «. v. Java, 346, ii, «. wo. Presidency, 553, i, 
see 660, i, footnote, «, v. Upas, 727, ii, 728, i, | 
#.v. Calash, 770, ii, 771, i: ann, 1619 and | 
G9: 2.0. 54,1; ann, 1659: su A Muck, 
14, ti, twice ; ann. 166] : ». 2, Pommelo, 845, j 
ann. 1665: 4. », Aracan, 758, ij ; ann, 1682: 
*, v. Punch, 846, i; ann. 1697: », e. Hindo- 
stance, 807, i; ann. 1702: #, v, Presidency, 
563, i; ann. 1747: 4, v, Leaguer, 829, i: 
ann, 1768; «. v. Shabunder, B55, ii: ann. | 
1768-71: #, v. Kobang, 815, i, s, ¢, Impale, 
408, i,#. v. Norimon, 831], i; ann, 1763: » « 
Upas, 7S1,i; ann. 1794-5: « v, Caiay, 11], 
liy ann. 1798; 2 oA Muck, 15, i. 

Batayi nimbo: ». v. Pommelo, 545, ii, 

Batchian; ann. 1774; #, ©. Mandarin, 422. j, 

Batcoal ; ann, 1727: ¢. ». Beiteul, 61, ii, 

Batcole ; », v, Bateul, 54, i, 
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Bateul; a. v, 54, i; ann. 1516: ¢. ¢. Purdao, 
40, ii; ann. 1785: », p. Dhow, 243, ii. 

Bate; s. v, Ratta, 762, ii; ann, 145: a, Oe 
Batta (a), 55, i, a. 0, Tanadar, 681, ii; ann, 
1623's, v. Bombay, 77, ii; ann, 1618: sm 
Paddy, 496, i, | 

Baté; ann, 1596: ¢. v. Salsette (a), 594, ii. 

Batera; #, v. Pateca, 519, i, 

Batecals ; s, vr, Bateul, 54, i; ann, 1618: «, 9. 
Candy (a.), 119, ii, 


| Batecalaa; ann. 1548: ». y, Bateul, 54, i, 


Batecalou ; ann. 1600: », v. Paddy, 496, i, 

Batee ; ann. 1554: s. v. Moormb, 437, 1, twice, a, Be 
Batta, 763, i. 

Batel ; s, v. 54, ii ; ann 1540: ». v. Alcatif, 7,1. 

Batela ; ann. 1872: ». r, Grab, 300, ii. 

Batell ; s. v. Batel, 54, ii, 

Batelo ; «. ©. Batel, 54, ii, 

Bater ; ann. 1754: «. v, Bahaudur, 759, i, 

Bathecala ; ann. 1510: «. pv. Bateul, 54, i, 

Bathech; ann. 1430: », r, Battas, 55, ii, | 

Bathein ; «, v, Bassein (2), 58, ii, «, e. Cosmin, 
20], i, 

Baticala; ann, 1516: ¢. v, Pardao, 840, Ui; ann, 
1552: s. v, Bacanore, 34, i, | 

Batiealé; ann. 1552: «, », Bacanore, 34, i; 
ann. 1553; «, v. Honore, a2], ii. 


| Baticala: », ¢. Wootz, 742, i, 


Baticslou ; ann. 1553; », w, Trincomalee, 715, ii- 

Raticola; ann. 1599 ; a, v. Batcul, bd, i. 

Batice indi; s. , Pateca, 518, iz, 

Ratigala ; ann, 1928: s, ¢, Bateul, 54, i, 

Batik ; s, v, Chintz, 156, i. 

Batikala ; sv, Factory, 264, i, 

Batinata ; ann, 1624: », », Jogee, 359, ii, 

Bat-money ; «, v, Datta, 85, i, 

Bato ; ann. 1245 : «, »v, Kowtow, 377, i. 

Bator: « wv. Bahhudur, 37, i, 

Hat River; a. 7, Seychelle Islands, 617, i, 

Batta ; #, v.54, ii, 5 times, (b), 55, i, 3 times 
762, i (twice) and ii (6 times), 763; i, s, 9 
Camphor, 116, ii, «. ©. C atty (b), 134, o, «, #. 
Paddy, 494, ii, #. v. Sicen, 622, ii > ann, 15]1: 
s 0. 763,1; ann, )548: 4. 2, (a), 55, 1; apn. 
1554: a. r, Maistry, 410, ii ; am, 1680: », ¢. 
Taliar, 678, ii, s, v, (b),. 768, i, twice; ann. 
1707 : s, v. (a), 55, i; ann, 1760: #. v. 763, i; 
ann. 1765, 1789 and 1799 : 2, v.(n), 55, i; 
ann. 1610: s. v, (b) 55, ii; ann, 1829 and 
1837 : «. r, (a) 55, ii, 

Batta ; #. r. Batta (b), 55, i, 

Batta ; «, r, Batts (b), 55, i, 


whan iit 





Battila ; ann. 1345: «. », Piitiam, 56, ii, 


Battas ; s, v. 55, ii, 763, i; ann, 1539 and 1613: 


a. P. 55, ii. 
Battata ; ann, 1600 : s, v. Bweet Potato, 673, ii 
Batte; ann. 1598 : «. v, Paddy, 496, i, 
Datteca ; ann. 1739: », v, Boutique, 82, i, 
Battecola ; ann. 1711; «, v. Beiteul, 61, ii. 
Batte Cove ; ann. 1711: #. v Beiteul, 61, ii 


Battee ; s. v. Batta, 763, i: 7aon, 1650 : a, v. Talior, | 


678, ii, s, ». Batia, 763, i, 

Battéla: ann, 1857; #, v. Batol, 54, ii, 

Batticala ; ann. 1726: s. v. Canara, 118, u. 

Battikh ; 519, i, footnote, 

Battikh ; 519, ii, footnote, 

, Battis; sc, Punch, 558, ii. 

Battisi ; #. ©. Punch, $59, ii, 

Battologuizing ; ann. 1680: «. ©. Talisman, 679, ii, 

 ~Batty ; «. e, Catty (b), 134, ii, # v. Paddy, 495, 
poi lgd grec thhae ‘iy 708, twice ; ann, 
1673: « r. 432, i, se. Paddy, 
496, i; ann, 1513: #. v. Moorah, 447, i, 

Batty-grounds ; =», Foras Lands, 972, ii. 

Batty grounds : ann. 1952; 4. v. Foras Lands, 
273, 1. 

Batu; «, v, Oorloo, 488, i 

Bati Khin; «. ». Buxee, 108, i. 

Batum ; ann. 1615: «, v, Paddy, 496, i. 

Bator; s. v. Bahandor, 37, i. 

Batarn ; «. ¢. Bahanlur, 37,1; ann. 1878: « 
Bahaudur, 8/, ii, twice, 

Bat'ara ; ann. 1879: 9, v. Bahaudor, 37, ii, 

Batushka; #, v. Tian, $1, ii. 


Batyr; «. v. Bahanidur, 37, i; ann. 1876: «, r. 


Bahaudar, 37, ii. 
Bauboo; ann, 1781 ; «. ©. Baboo, 759, ii. 
Bandas ; ann, 1255- «. ». Caleefa, 112, i, twice : 
ann, 1298: «, w. Caleefa, 112, ii, «. v. Bussora, 


768, ii. 
Baug-doore ; #, c. Moors, The, 447, it, 
Baugheruttee ; #. v. Hoogly River, 322, ii, 
Bauglipoor ; ann. 1796: #, v, Tussab, 72), i. 
Bauhinia variegata; s, v. Cutchnar, 224, i. 
Banl ; s. v. Bowls, 82, i i, 
Banleah ; ¢. v. Boliah, 76, ii, 
Bailia ; «. v. Boliab, 76, ii. 
Bauté; ann. 1666: «. v. Buddha, 91, i, 
Bavadi; s, v, Bowly, 82, i. 
Bavi; «. o. Bowly, 82, i. 
Bavidi; «. v. Bowly, 82, i, twice, 
Baws-angin; ann. 1553: s. v. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Bawa Gori Akik ; ann, 1649 : s, v. Babagooree, 32, i, 
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| Bayeald ; 


Bawaleea; ann. 1811: «, v. Bolinb, 76, ii, 

Bawarchi ; s, v. Bobachee, 75, ii, twice; ann, 
1590: «. v. Bobachee, 75, ii, 

Bawarchi connah; gs, v. Khanna, 366, i, 

Bawarchi-khina ; ¢, v. Bobachee-Connah, 76, i. 

Bawerdjy ; ann. 1333 :s. v, Bobachee, 75, ii, twice. 

Bawt; ann, 1810: 2, », Bhat, 69, ii, 

Bawustye; s. v. 55, ii, 

Baxel ; 2. v. Buggalow, 94, i, twice. 

Baxella ; s, », Buggalow, 94, i. 

Bay, The; s. v. 55, ii, twice, 763, i, 2, v. Bala- 
sore, 39,1; ann. 1670: s. v. President, 845, ii; 
ann. 1683: «0. 55, if; ann. 1747: 2, v. 763, ii. 

Baya; «, v. 56,i,¢ wv, Toddy-bird, 707, i, «.. ». 
Weaver-Bird, 749, i. 


‘Bayt ; ann, 1790 - a. vy Baya, 546, i, 


Bayadére ; #. v. 56, i, 3 times, 763, ii, ». v, Dano- 
1782 (twice) and 1825; s, v, 56, ii; ann. 1836; 
#. t. 763, ii, twice, 

Bayat ; ann. 1030: #. ». Candahar, 119, i, 

Bay berries ; ann, 1628: «, v. Coffee, 179, ii, 

Baydour; ann. 1727: «. », Canara, 118, ii, 

ann. 1519: 4, v. Peshawar, 531, ii, 

Bayladeiras, ann, 1526: 4. v. Bayadre, 56, i, 


| Bayladores; ann, 1520: «, v. Bayadare, 56, i, 
| Bay leaves; ann, 1521; 
| Baylen; ann, 1644: 


4. 0. Areca, 25, i. 

s. v. Doney, 250, i, 

Bayparree ; «. 0. 763, il, 

Bauypore; ann. 1727: «. v. Beypoor, 68, ii, 

ipgerd: «v oF,0; ann, L847: «, wv, Machsenr 
406, 1, twice; ann. 1656: s. v. Chetty, 145, 
i; ann, 1760-18103 «. v, Linguist, 395, ii; 
ann, 1802: 4.0, Sayer, 606, i: anu, 1808: 
sv. Pagoda (c), 502.1: ann. 1805: # », 
Dhorna, 791, 1; ann, 1839: « . Singara, 
637, H; ann, 1860: 4, », Jdaggery, 341, i; 
ann. 1873: « © O7,1, twice: ann. 1E80: » », 
Ramasammy, O73, 1; ann, 1885: «, v. Bola, 
646, ti, 

| Bixahar; ann 1610: s, v. Bezoar, 69, i, 

Bazahr; «, v. Bezoar, 68, ii, 

Buzand; ann, 930: 4. v. Zend, B69, i, 

Bazar; «, v. Ananas, 20, i, «, ». Apricot, 24, i, 
s. v. Bectlefakee, 60, ii, #, o. Bendy-Tree, 64 
i, a. v. Black Town, 75, 1, 4. v. Brahminy Ball, 
a5, i, #0. Badgrook, 92, i, s. v. Camphor, 1lé, 
ii, «. , Catecha, 133, i, «. v. Cawnpore, 136, i, 
eee 156, i, icotnote, s. v,Cutcha Pice, 222, j, 
sce 258, i, footnote, s. e. Ganza, 278, i, «. v, 
Goa Stone, 290, ii; ». v. Majoun, 41], i, «, », 
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Secures: 419, i, twice, 4, ©. Patchouli, 618, i, 
sv. Sayer, G04, i (twice) and ii, 605, i 4.0. 
Scavenger, 607, i, «, v, Hedoary, 747, ii, twice ; 
s. ve. Sayer, 854, ii; ann. 1150: «. v. Sin- 
dabir, 695,1; ann, 1340: «, ¢. Palankeen, 
503, i; ann, ‘1843: s, ©. Gogo, 293, 1, 4. v. 


ef 
 eadate 
| 


Bah re Bdellinm, Oa» i 


Beadila ; ann, 1572: s.r. Readala, 57, ii, 
Beadala: ann. 155? and pi Beatla, 67 ia 
Ke'adali ; ann. 1572: Bead 





— 


=m." |} 


Beadala; #, 7. 57, i and ii, s, . Chilaw, 149, i; 
ann, 1543 - #. vp. Chilao, 777, i. 


Ki ij 


nT 


Pandarini, 508, ii; ann, 1345: 4,0. Choolia, | Bearer; 2, ¢. 58, i, ee 764, i, ne Dusk, To! 
159, ii; ann. 1404: s.r. Aljofar, 755, ii; ann. | | 
1474, 1478, 1563 and 1564: s. v. Baxaar, | 


56, ii; ann, 1599: «#. ©. Mace (b), 405, 1; 
ann. 1606: «0. ©. Bazar, S7, 1: ann. 
1613; 4, o, Bezoar, 69, 1, #. ©, Chiling, 


144, i, «. v. Compound, 188, i, twice, #. ©. | 


Sampan, 596,ii; aun, 1619: «, e, Caravanseray, 
134, i; ann, 1660: «. v. Cunchunee, 217, i; 
ann. 1665 :4, ¢. Taj, 860, 7; ann, 1711: «. © 
Chick (b), 148, ii; ann. 1752: 
266,1; ann. 1783. : «. v. Cobily Mash, 172, 
hy ann. 1784; #. v. Buggy, 95,1; ann. 1787: 


#, v. Chit, 778, i; ann. 1793: », v. Chobdar, | 
es. v. Tom-tom, 708, ii: 


a 


157, Ww; aun, 1804: 
ann, 1808: 4.7. Dabber, 253, ii: ann, 1816: », rv. 
Pice, 534, i: ann. 1887: «, », Duzaar, Joke 
a. P. Mativatliven: 415, ti; ann, ]848 : 
Achinock, 2, ii: ann, 1878 :s, x. Nerrick, 478: ( 

Bizdr; «. v, Dizaar, 56, ii, 

Bazir; ¢. v. Buzaar, 56, ii, 

Bazara; ann, 1570, 1705 ani 1723: 
gerow, 1, ii. 

Bazard ; ann. 1666: s, v. Bazaar, 57, i. 

Bazares ; ann. 1564: «. ». Bazaar, 56, ii, 

Bazar Maund; #, v, Seer, 611, i. 

Bazarra; s. 0, Bazaar, 56, ii, 

Bazarri; ann, 1566: ¢. v, Bazaar, 57, i, 

Bazarro; aon. 1478: s. v. Bazaar, 56, ii. 

Bazar-ruka ; -#. &. Budgrook, 92, i, 

Bazaruceo; «1. Budgrook, 92, i, twice. 

Bazaruchies ; ann. 1584: s. v. Pardao, 8-41, i, 


#. U, Dil = 


#. 0, Fonim | 


| 








| Bear illa : 





Bearra : 
Bear-tree; ar. 58, 1, 764, i. 
Teaser : 


Tenast - 


eatin : 
| Beatle : 
: Beatilha ; 


lay a, 222, ii, 8 times, s. 2. Dressing-bo' 
i, #0. Kuhdr, 378, i, «, 2, Lalls, 353, i, s.B. 
Mate, 430, i, s, e, Palankeen, 502, ii, 508, i, 
s. 0. Sirdar, 638, ti, s. e. Sirdrara, 638, il, twice, 
#, ©. Tonjon, 709, i, twice, «. , Chowdry, 779, 
ii; ann, 1660: s.r. Palankeen, 836, ii ; ann,” 
160: 6. 0. 58, i, (a), e&, Clhawbnck, 777, i; 
ann. 1764: 4.7. Farash, 798, ii; ann, 17793- 
se. Syce, 860, i, 3 times; ann, 176428. 
Kitmutgar, a7, i, 8.8. Manjee 427, i; ann.) 
1789: «2, Dhooly, 242,73 ann. 1796: #. ©. 
Dawk, 232, i; ann. 1803: #9, 59, ii, (a); 
ann. 1809:; 2,2. Tappanl, 685, ii; ann, 1910, 
s. ¢. Buckshoesh, 80, ii; ann, 181i: sor. GB, > 
ii, (b); ann, 1816: s. 2. Fly, 709, i; ano. — 
1855: 8. ¢. Bucksheesh, 89, ii: ann. 1872: 
st. Wheoly, 242, ii: ann. T8761 a. #. 58, is 
ann, 1880: s.r. Muncheel, 457, i, 

ann, 1679; #, 7, Deliar, 764, ii. 





on, JOS: «¢ Dexonr, 68, it. 
nin. TFS]! #, or, Bheesty, 70. hs 
at. Dhevstv, 7, i. 

ft. Dettweln, 68, h, Eeriew, 

#6. Tettevla, GR, 4, 

aoc. Dettecla, 64, i; ann. 1572: 

Betteela, G8, i, 

sf. Bettoela, 68, & 


l7is* : | 


| Beatilling; ann. 1598; », er. Betteela, 68. i 


Bazaruco; ann, 1510: 5. r. Pardao, #40, at 


$ times; ann, 1348: «, v. Sind, 634, ii; ann. 
1554: 4s ©, Bodgrook, $2, ii, twice, #, v, 
Bargany, 761, ii, 
Bazarngo; ann. 1510: ¢, v, Pandan, 840, i, 
Hazoohah ; ann, 1590 : s, e. Darran poster 101, ii, 
Bazzari; ann, 1474: s. e. Bazaar, 56, ii, 
BadallyGn; ann. 1230: «, +. Bdellinm, 57, i, 
Bdella; ann. 90: ». «. Bdellinm, 67, i. 
Bdellimn; «. v. 57,i,3 times, 76-4, i, twice, «, 2, 
Googul, 296, i, twice, s.r, Rum, 584, ii; ann, 
80-90: «. 0. Indigo, 334, i; ann, 1020: r. 
Lar (a), 386, i; ann, 1080: s. . Catch, 99 
1; aun. 16]9: 


S.f. O17, be 





Bedas; ann, 1770: 


| Beddas ; 
Boddon ; ; ann. 1681: s.r, Dewally (b), 238, ii, 


Beanlenh : ann 176724, r. Moorpunky, 825, i, 
Keauliah ; aun. 1884: «©, Boliali, 76, ii. 
Barsim 
Becare: ant. 7U-80: ar. Madura, 408. *. 
Rectuto' 
Bechanah ; ann, 1689: «, r, Bichina, 70, it, 
Beche-le-mer; #. 7. Tripang, 716, i, 

Bechnic ; s.r. Bish, 7%, ii, | 
Bed ; s.r. Vedas, 734, ii, twiee; ann. 1774: a,2._ 


ann. 1563: «, ©, Bael, 35, i, 


sc. Toucan, #14, i, 


Vedas, 735, i, 


Kedar ; s, . Bidree, 70, ii, er. Byde Horse, 105, i, 


769, li, twice ; ann, 1869-:8.9, Poligar, 544, |. 

f. PF. Vedas, ido, il, a, Pe 
Veddas, 736, i. 

oun, 1675: s.r, Vedas, raG, i. 


= 
i 
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Bade : ne. “ Byde Horse, 105, i, 5 times, », pr. Beotle-fackee : Pann: 169075. Beetlofakee, 60, ii, 
Vedas, 734. ii; ann, 1590: «. v, Vedas, 734, | Beg; «. vr. Beegim, 59, ii, #. r. Mogul, 436, i; 
ii; ann. 1758: «. v. Byde Horse, 105, i; ann. ann, 1505: «#, p. ear 356, ii, twice ; 
17-9: #2. Vedas, 796,i: ann, 19y2: « e. ann, 1869: +, 7, Syud, 674, 





Byde Horse, 105, i. | Begah ; onn, 1823: «, r. te 59, ii, twice, 
Bid: ; ann, 1650: #. cr, Mogul, 436, ii. Bégala ; ann, 1516; «, r, Arakan, 24, ij. 


Bede Horse; ». r. Byde Horse, 105, i, twice, 769, ii, | Beam; «. er. Beegum, 59, ii, «. . Taj, 860, i, 
Beder; ann, 1470: 4, e. Coss, 203, i, 3 times ; | Begar; s, r. 60, ii. | 

ann. 1569: «. r. Melique Verido, 823, i. Begar ; ann, 1882: a. rv. Begar, 61, i, 
Bedin-janas ; ann, 1738: «. r. Brinjanl, 87, i, Degar ; s. ¢. Begar, 60, ii, twice. 

Bedmure ; ann, 1673 : s. v, Carnatic, 126, i; «ir, | Begaree ; ann. 18154 «. p. Begar, 61, i, 


Ranee, 674, i. ‘Begiiri; «. 7. Begar, 60, ii, 
Bednor ; ; #. 2, Byde Horse, 769, ii, Resari ; ¢. ¢. Begar, 69, ii. 
Badsiore? ‘ann, 1759 : 4, v, Cacoali, 769, ii, Begguaryos ; ani. 1554: s.r, Begar, 61, i, 
Bedniir ; ‘ann, 1678: s. t. Ranee, 574, i, | Beglerbeg ; ann, 1630: «. r, Padshaw, 497, ii; 
Bedouin ; 8 Ferkzee, abr, i, see 631, i,| aun, 1727: «. rv. Bashaw, 53, ii. 

footnote. | | Begti ; #. cr. Cocknp, 175, i, 
Beebee ; «. 2. 58, il ; snp R843 s. v, Mustees, | Begum; ann. 1505 (twice) and 1619; «, p. 

462, i kui. val | — Khanom, 366, fi; ann. 1619: «. ¢. Beegum, 764, 
Beech-de-Mer ; «, 2, 59, i. | i; anu. 1665: *. ». Taj, 860, i; ann. 1787: 
Beechmin; a. «. 59, i. e. t Beegum, 69, ii; ann, 1803: «, pr. Campoo, 
Beefsteak bird + #8 Mannickjore, 427, i. 1l?, i, #. rc. Padre, 407, ii; onn, 1827: ¢. p. 
Beega ; ann, 1763: s. 2 Beegah, 59, i. Sowarry, 650, ii ; ann. 1858 > s. er, Nabdb (b), 


Beegah ; a. 0, 59, i, twice, #. v. Cotta, 205, ii,) 408, ii. | 
«. o, Gudge, $07, i; ann. 1764: ». ©. Khirdj, | Begum Somrou ; ann. 1831; s.r. Nauteh, 475, i. 
367,i; ann, 1788: «#. v. Black, 766,11; ann. | «Begun ; ; ann. 1653: «. r. Beegom, 59. ii, 

1877: «. ¢, 59, ii. Gehidir ; ann. 1280-90: «. 2. Bahandur, 37, i, 

Beegum ; a,c. 59, ii, twice, 764, 1; ann, 1827: | Behar; «, r. 704, i and ii, s. r. Bungalow, 98, ii, 
s. vo. Buxee, 769, i. sr. t Comotay, 184, ii, s, r. Dagoba, 295, ii, 

Beejanugger j s. o, Disnagar, 79, i,s.¥. Cater, | «2. Dewauny, 241, i, s, ¢. Hindostan, 316, 
117, ii. ii, s. tr. dain, S41, ii, #0. Jungle-Terry, 359, 

Resanire; ann. 1706-7: s.r, Pindarry, 559, 1. il, #0 Mugg, 455, i i, «7. Poornh, 547, ii, s.r. 

Beejoo ; s. 0. 59, ii, s.r. Gravesligger, 302,11.) Sayer, 604, ii, «. r. Cane, 775, i, #, 2. Riiotass, 

Beer: «. v. 59, ii, 3 times, 764, i, «. 7 Pale Ale, 849, i; ann. (41 204.2, China, 15], ii: ann. 
504, fi, twiee ; ann. 1681]: «4. o, Beer, Country, 1200: «. Fr. Bengal, G4, i; ann, 1340: 7 + 
60, i, twice; ann. 1658: « ¢. 764, 1; ann Sin, 6-4, ii, tmier; tun. 1538: «. ¢, Xercansor, 
1690 and 1810: «. v. 59, 1; ann, 1814: «, v, Sid, i: ann, 1590: s.r, Burrampooter, 101, 
60, i. li; anu. 1726; #, ©. Patna, 520, ii; ae 

Teer, Country - g. ¢. 60, 1, 764, i: ann. 1782: 1798 »-«. r. Cazee, ai, I; ann, 1858-9 ; 

s. v. 764, i, twice ; ann. 1789 and 1810: «. r. Sayer, (5, i, 
60, L. | Tiehdr ; ann, 1250+ «2, -, Tengal, G4. i. 

Beerboom : ann, 1760: s, x. Telingn, 695, i. Behar ; «. r. Vihara, 733, ii, 

Weer-Drinking ; «. v. 60, i. Behat ; «, r. Behut, 61, i, twiee, 4, r. Jelum, #50, 

Tieer-shraub ; «, ¢. Sherbet, 625, il. I, # FF. Poujanb, oGl, i. 

Deestie ; ann, 1781: s.r. Harry, 313, i, Behaader; s.¢. Dahandur, 37, ii; ann. 178] - 

Beeswax ; ann, 1711: #, r. Martaban, 429,71. #0 Balandar, 37, i, twice, 

Teetle ; ann, 1594: «, r. Souba, 649, ii; ann. Behaudry ; ann. 1800: ,, re, Bahandur, 87, ii, 
1077: s. ec. Tetel, 765,15 ann. 1711: «#, &. Peliistun ; ta. e. Pahlavi, 835, i. 

Parish-Arrack, 515, ii; ann, 1781: «# ¢, | Behistiin; «. r. Zend, 868, ii, 
Cheroot, 144, il. Behreh ; ann. 1519: s. e, Goojur, 802. j, 
| il Bebri; «. ©. Bilabundy, 70, ii, 


BRectlefackie : «. r. Beetlefakee, 60, il. 
Beetiefakee : a. r. 60, ii. Behri-bandi ; «. c, Bilabundy, 70, ii, 
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Bebrog ; ann, 1629: «, 2, Broach, 89, i, 

Bebut ; «4, ¢. 61, i, «. ¢. Jelum, 350, i, 

Beil ; 4, 7. Vedas, 734, ii, twice; ann. 1776: 
#0. Shaster, 624, i, 

Beijoim ; «. 2, Benjamin, 65, ii; ann, 1498 and 
1539: s, c. Benjamin, 65, ii, 

Beijuim ; 4, ¢, Benjamin, 65, ii, 

Beiram ; s, r. Gogo, 293, i; ann. 1945: «. p. 
Gogo, 293, i, 

Peiramee ; a, r, 61, i; ann. 1648: a. r. Gingham, 
B01, i, 

Beirames ; «. v. Guingam, 288, i; aun, 1554: 4, r. 
Beiramee, 61, i. 

Beit ; «. ¢. Mergui, 434, i, 

Beiten] ; s, ©, 61, ii, 

Beiteulgaum ; ann. 1894 - », rc. Patel, 519, ii, 

Beiteul Cove ; s, . Beiteul, 61, ii, 

Bejida ; s.r, Jade, 340, i. 

Hejadah ; s. e, Jade, 340, i, twice, 

Bejutapsuts ; 2, cr, Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Bekar; s. c. Baikree, 38, i, 

Bekhrad ; ann, 1590: », ¢. Musk-Rat, 458, ii. 

Bekra ; s.r, Buaikree, 38, i. 

Bekri ; s.r. Baikree, 88, i. 


Bel ; «. ev, Bael, 85, i, twice, «. 7. Custard-Apple, | 


220, i,4. ©. Wood-apple, 741, i; anu, 1631: 
as. &. Bael, 35, i, 

Belala ; s. o. Narsinga, 474, i. 

Belambii ; », r, Blimboe, 75, ii, 

Belches ; ann, 1873: «. v. Pial, 533, ii. 

Belder; 754, ii, footnote; ann. 1847: 4. F. 
Biklér, 71, i. 

Bellir ; #, er. Bildér, 71, i, eee 7i4, ii, footnote, 


Beledi ; s. 7. Country, 206, fi: ann. 1580: i. t. | 


Ginger, 287, i. 


Beledyn ginger; ann. 1516: ». r. Country, 206, ii. 


Beleregi; s.r, Myrobalan (2), 465, i. 

Beél-fruit ; ann, 1879: s. 7. Baol, $5, i, 

Belgaum; «, r. 6), ii, 

Beli; ann. 1563: #, 7. Bael, 35, i, twice. 

Belis-buszendry ; 660, ti, footnote, 

Belilegi; s.r. Myrobalan (2), 465, ii, 

Belingine ; a. cr. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 

Beli oculus; 4», 2, Cat's-vye, 134, ij ann, 1887 - 
s. e, Cat's-cye, 134, ii, 

Bellale ; ann. 1726: 4». 2, Chetty, 145; i, a, v, 
Gingeli, 286, i. 

Eellary + «. ¢. Baisnagar, 73, i, . 9, Coded 
Districts, 187, i, a. r, Chittledroog, 157, i, 

Belledi ; ann. 1343 (twice) wad 1420 and 1580 : 
s.o. Ginger, 287, i. 

“Bellere ; a, ¢, 61, ii, «. ev. Myrobalan, 466, i, 
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| Bellerica ; s.r, Myrobulan (2), 465, ii, 
| Bellerick; s. c. Myrobalan, 465, i. 


Bellerie Myrobalan ; #, c. Myrobalan (2), 465, ii. 

Belligamnw ; ann, 1672: «. ¢. Trincomal » Tidy lis 

Bellunensis ; ann, 1726: «, 2. Camphor, 117, i. 

Belon ; ann, 1653; 9, ¢. Khan (b), 813, i. 

Belooch ; #. 2. Bilooch, 7]1,i; ann, 18442 5. r. 
Bilooch, 72, ii. 

Beloochee ; s.r, atin, 1645: 4, 2. Wag, 743, i 

Bil-tree ; ann, 1879: «. 2, Bael, 35, i. 4 

Belich ; ao. Wag, 743, 1 

Beluchistan ; «, ¢, Sissoo, 639, i, 

Belus oye ; ann, 70: «.e, Cat's-eye, 134, i 





| Belsuin ; ann. 1568: se, Mergui, 434, i. 
| Belauino ; #. ©. Benjamin, 65, ii, I] 


Belzninum ; ann. 1684 : 4, 0. Benjamin, 65, ii. 


| Belzuinam mandolalo; ann, 1584; «. #, Ben- 


| Bemgala ; ann, 1498: s, », Bengal, 64,0; ann. 


1554: 4. 2. Porto Piqueno, 55, j, twice, 4. F. 
‘Beer, 611, ii. | 

Bemguala ; ann. 1595: ¢.¢. Forto Piqueno, 
ooo, I, 

Bemgualla ; aun, 1591; ¢, r, Chittagong, 157, i, 

Ten ; ann, 1560: 9, F. Myrobalan, 466, ii, 

Ben, Oil of ; 465, i, footnote, 


| Benamee ; «. . 61, ii, twice: ann, 1854 (twice), 


1861 and 1862: «. pr, 63, i. 
Be-nami; ¢, r. Benamee, 62, i. 
Be-nimi ; 2. 2. Benamee, 6 1, i. 
Bon Arabuin ; ann, 1672: ¢,r. Myrobalan, 466, ii. 


| Benares; a9, 764, ii, «, Achanock, 2, ii, «, 5. 


Howdah, 325, ii, », 9, Lungoor, 400, i, #. r. 
Mofussil, 435, ii, 3 times, «, pr. Mugg, 455, i, 
s. F. Poorub, 547, ii, #, r, Sayer, 604, ii, s, r- 
Slukar-gih, 626, ii, ¢, e, Chunargurh, 780, i; 
aan, 1020: #, +. 764, ii; ann, 1774s» p. 
Sling, 642,11; ann. 1789: «. z. Dewaun, 24), 
i; onn. 1709+ gp, Black, 74,1; ann, 1726" 
#. ©. Dawk, 232, i and ii; ann, 1803: ». r, 
Buboo, 33,1; ann. 1809: ¢. ». Ure, 733, i; 
ann, 1860: 4, 7. Pundit, 561, i, 4times > ann, 
1883 : «, 2, Dewally, 239, ii, 

Etnerés; ann. 1791 : «, ¢. Pundit, 561, i. 

Bénarés ; ann, 687 : «, 5, Benares, 764, ii, 

Benares Rupee ; a, p. Rupee, 586, i, 

Bencock ; ann, 1727: s. r. Bancock, 43, i, 

Bencolon ; ann, 1727: s. », Benes 

Bencolu ; ann, 1501: «. r, Bene 





1, 62, in. 
62, i, 
: ; 4 ©. 62, i, twice, sc. Compound, 
187, ii, s. ». Factory, 264, ii; ann, 1702: 4, », 
Pagar, 498, i; ann, 1747: tt. Weast-Coas, 
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740, i; ann. 1783: 4s, e. A Mack, 15, i; ann. 


1788: «, ©. 62, ii, 

Bencouli ; ann. 1690 : ¢. ¢. Beneoolen, 62, ii, 
Beodameer; #.¥, 62, ii, ¢. », Bund, 97, i - - ann, 
1817 : «. pw. 63, i, 

Bendara; ann, 1539, 1552 and 1613 - 
Bendéra, 63, i. 

Benddre ; s. ©. 63,1; ann, 1634 : », w, 63, ii, 


Bendel: aan) Ibitews Kling, 373, i, 3 | 


times ; ann, 163] (3 times): a, rp. Benddra, 63, 1i. 
Beoddra ; ano. 1613: «, r. Compound, 188, i. 
Bendird ; «, ». Benddra, 63, i. 
Bend-emir ; ann. 1809: #. r, Beodameer, 63, i, 
Bend’ Emir ; ann. 162] (3 times) and 1686 
(twice): #, e. Bendameer, 68, ii, 
eae ann. 1753; «. ¢. Bandel, 760, ii, 
-Souret; ann. 1779: «#, r. Surat, 859, i. 
Resilhary aon, 1509: «, e, Bendira, 63, i, 
Bendi; ¢.'/ Bandy, 44, if 
Bendinaneh ; ann, 1442: s. e. Mangalore, 432, ii, 
Bendor ; ann. 1552: s.r. Bacanore, $4, i, 
Bendy; «. v. 63, ii, s.r. Bandicoy, 44, ii; ann. 
1810 and 1880: «, v. 63, ii. 
Bendy Bazar; «. ¢, Bendy-Tree, 64, i, 
Bendy-Tree ; «. ». 64, i. | 
Bengagebs ; ann, 1561 : s.r. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 
Bengal a, p.; s. ». G4, i, twice, s.r. Abcdree, 2, i, 
se. Adati, 3, ii, s. ». Adjutant, 4, ii, », ev. 
Ananas, 17, ii, 18, i, « ©. Andaman, 20, ii, 





ae. Assam, 28, i, «. ¢. Baboo, 32, ii, twice, s.r. | 


Bandel, 44, i, twice, «. r. Handy, 44, it, «, &. 


Bankshall, 46, i, ». e. Banyan (1), 44, ii, «, ©. 


Barasinhé, 51, il, «. e, Datta, 54, ii, 2. ©, Bay, 
55, ti, 4.0. Bearer, 58, i, s.r. Benames, 61, ii, 
a, 0. Bengalee, 65, i, #. 2. Bheel (s.), 69, ii, «. 2. 


Birds’ Nests, 72, ii, a. ©. Bison, 78, ii, a. 7. 
Bocha, 76, ii, a. ». Bolish, 76, ti, 2. ». Brab, 
G4, i, 2. ¢. Brinjeul, 86, ii, #. °. Boffalo, 95, ii, 


s. v. Bulbul, 95, ii, «. ¢. Bollumteer, 96. ii, ¢. 2, 


Bungalow, 98, ii, 4 times, «. r, Bangy, 99, ii, 


eve 100, i, footnote, ». r. Buxee, 103, @ «. v. 


Camboja, 115, ii, «. ©. Canongo, 124, i, «. a 
Cassay, 151, i, « ». Chickore, 148, ii, twice, 
zs. #. Chillumebee, 149, ii, 150, i, twice, see. 


151, ii, footnote, «. ©. Chiretta, 156. ii, «. rv. 


OChitiagong, 156, 0, «. ©. Choky (b), 158, ii, | 


s. ©. Ohotachagry, 162, i, «. ¢. Chudder, 167, 


ii, s.r, Chauprasey, 169, i, «.». Charr, 169, i, | 
s. », Oburrack Poojati, 169, ii,s 2. Codavaseam, 


178, ii, «. ». Collector, 181, ii, ». ©. Commer- 
colly, 388, ii, 2, », Commissioner, 183, ii, », r. 
Comotay, 184, ii, tevice, a, . Compradore, 185, 
i, «. «. Oondirmed, 189, ii, #, ©. Consgmah, 


190, #, #2. Coosb Bebsr, 191, i, # 2. Cooch : 





tis 
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Azo, 191, ii, «. ¢, Coomkea (b), 194, i, «, r. 
Coomry, 194, i, « ©. Coorsy, 194, ii, «. e, 
Coromande), 200, i, «. vr. Corral, 200, ii, s. 2. 
Cosmin, 21, i, «, r. Coss, 208, i. 2, re. Cossim- 
bazar, 2(4, i, «. ©. Cileve, 204, 1, #. r. Cotta, 
205, ti, twice, «. ». Cotwal, 206, i, 2. v. Country, 
206, i, s.2. Cougtry-Captain, 207, i, #. v. Covid, 
207, its p. Cowry, 203, ii, 209, i, see 210, ii, 
footnote, s.r, Crainy, 2] 2, i, «.r. Cuteba-packa, 
223, 1, 0.8. Cutchérry, 223, 1, «. #. Dacca, 225, 
i, #. &- Decoit, 225, i, «. vr. Daloyet, 297, i, a: v, 
Dam, 227, ii, «. e, Dammer, 228, ii, ». F. Dana, 
229, i, 2.0. Daye, 2592, it, «. ». Dewally, 235, ii, 
#. ®, Dewann, 239, i, gs. v. Dewanny, 241, i, a. B, 
Dondera Head, 249, ii, #. r. Dosputty, 250, ii, 
a. . Doorga pooja, 250, ii, «. . Drumatick, 
252, ii, #. e, Ducks, 253, ii, ». ». Duftery, 254, 
i, #. ¢. Dumdam, 254, ii, s. ». Dustuck, 257, ii, 
se. English-bazar, 262, i, s, 7. Factory, 264, 
ii, a. p. Ferazea, 266, ii, 267, i, s. e. Foujdar, 
273, i, s. ©. Foujdarry, 273, ii, twice, s, op. 
Fuleeta-pop, 274, i, «. ©, Gardee, 278, fi, «, v. 
Garry, 279, i, «. ». Girjn, 289, ii, «. ». Goglet, 
292, ii, «. 2. Gorawnllah, 297, ii, ». », 
Gordower, 297, ii, s. ©, Gour (b), 298, i, (2), 
298, 1, 3 times, «. ¢. Gram-fed, 30], i, «. « 
Grass-cloth, 301, i, «. ». Guava, 306, i, «, pr. 
Grynee, 310, i, a.r. Hackery, 310, i, twice, «. 2. 
Harry, 313, i, «, c. Havildar, 313, ii, 4, F. 
Hazree, 314, i, s. er. Hidgelee, 314, i, 4 F 

Hindostan, 516, ii, s. e. Hoogly, $21, ii, twice, 
s, ©. Hooly, 323, ii, 2 2. Jack, 587,42. 8. 
Jaggery, 340, ii, #. ¢. Jail-khans, 242, i, #. @. 
Jamboo, 342, i, twice, s.r, Jeel, G49, i, twice, 
s. ©, Jenoye, 350, ii, twice, «. pr. Jhoom, 351, ii; 
#.e. dulibdar, 357, ii, s.r. Jungle-Mahals, 359, 
ii,a.e. Jungie-Terry, 859, ii, twice, #.7. Keddah, 
563, i, «.e, Kitmutgar, $70, ii, «. &. Kling, 
S72, i,a.”. Kuhdr, 378, i, «. g, Kalé, 878, ii, 
a. ©. Lat, 389, ii, s. ¢. Lattecal, 390, ii, g, p. 
Leechee, 391, i, s.r. Love-bird , 399, d, eee 492, 
ii, footnote, se. Madras, 407, i, #2. Malahe- 
thrum, 414, ii, «, r. Mamizn, 419, ly #. f. 
Mandarin, 42], i, s.r, Mannickjare, 427, i, 
a. 8 Mate, 430, l, #. ». Mennd, 431, i, « e&. 
Mehtar, 432, ii, s. p, Mem-Sahib, 433, ii, 2. v. 
Mofussil, 435, ii, #. ©, Molly, 440, i, «. ¢. 
Moor, 445, ii, «. r. Moors, The, 447, li and 
footnote, a, ¢. Mort-de-chien, 451, ii, » », 
Moturpha, 453, ii, «.  Muckna, 454, { 
3 times, #. vr. Mugg, 455, i, twice, &. o. Mall, 
456, i, 4. r. Mungonse, 457, i, 4. pr, Muxadabpd, 
$55, ii, twice, t. #, Nabéb, 467, i, «. e. Negrajs, 
4?7.i, ». v. Nilgherty, 479, ii, «, », Omlab, 
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496. 1,0 0. Orang-otang, 491, ii, «. r. Orissa, 
492, ti, «. 0. Paddy-bird, 496, i, s. c, Palankeen, 
502, ii, «. », Pandy, 509, i, « v. Patcharée, 
618, i, «. ©. Poonchway, 521, ii, s.r. Pawnee, 
522, 1, #. ©. Peenos, 523, ii, «. r. Pepper, 
£29,iand ti, s. r, Piece-moods, 535, ii, «, r. 
Pig-sticking, 586, ti, 5 times, «. rv. Pommelo, 
545, il, s. e. Poolbundy, 546, ii, #. r, Poorub, 
547, 1, #. ©, Porto Piqneno, 550, i, s.r. 
Pulwah, 558, i, ». e. Ponch, 558, ii, «. p, 
Puttywalla, 565, i, «0. Pyke, 566, ii,» 7, Qui- 
hi, 568, i, 4. e. Regnlation, 575, ii, «. p, Regur, 
575, ii, s. #. Rogue, 579, ii, «. e. Rolong, 
580, fi, «. ¢. Rupee, 586, i (and footnote) 
and ii, « r. Fambre, 596, i, «, ¢. Sanskrit, 
598, ii, «. vr. Sarnan, 601, ii, «, r. Sayer, 604, 
i and ii, 605, i and ii, both twice, see 609, 


iand ii, footnotes, both twice, s, r. Seer, 611, i, | 


«. . Beetulputty, 612, ii, s. v. Sepoy, 613, i, 
s. ©, Settlement, 616, i, s.r, Shanbaff, 628, ii, 
so. Sicca, 632, ii, 3 times, «, 2. Sircar (b) 
638, i, «. ©. Sirdar, 638, ii, s, p, Sirris, 638, 
li, s. ¢. Siwalik, 640, i and ii, s. ». Souba, 649 
i,# ©, Soursop (a), 650, i, s.r, Sudderand (b, 
G53, ii, (c), 654, i, twice, s, v, Sunderbunds), 
660, i, «7, Sunydsee, 66 1, ti, «. ce. Sarkandas, 
666, i, s.r. Sweet Potato, 672, i, 673, i, a, pv. 
Byce, 675, ii, #. v, Talook, 680, i, », pv. Tanga, 
682, i, «. e. Telinga (s.), 694, ii, twice, «, pr. 
Tonjon, 709, i, «, p. Tope (b), 712, di, «. v. 
Tribeny, 715, i, «. &. Tumlook, 717, I, twice, 


s. v. Whistling Teal, 740, i, s, p. Zemindar, | 


747, ii, twice, s, p, Zenana, 748, ii, «. F. 
Achinock (2), 752, i, s. pv, Adawlat, 752, ii, 
twice, 758, ii, 754, i, s. rv, Behar, 764, i (twice) 
and ii, s, r- Bungalow, 764, i, s, r, Baxerry, 
769, i, «. ©. Caryota, 773, ii, «, v, Casuarina, 
174, i, twice, s. e. Cazee, 775, i (twice) and 
ii, #.¢, Chownee, 779, i, #. gv. Coolin, 783. 
li, «, e. Curramshaw Hills, 788, ii, «. v. 
Dengue, 789, ii, s. pv. Gaurian, 800, i, «. r. 


Harry, 806, ii, s.r Jeel, 811, i,s. 0. Karbaree, 


812, ii, 2. r. Khot, 813, i and ii (footnote), 
s. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, ¢. rp. Mamlutdar, 
822, i,s.0. Mufty, 825, ii, +. pr, Munneepore 
826, it, twice, «#, pv. Musk-Rat, 897, ii, sce 





S25, i, footnote," s. r. Mozbee, 825, ii, s, x, | 


Pandy, 936, ii, s, r. Patchoree, 842 i», p. 
Putnee, 847, i, «. ¢, Rogue's River, 849, ii, 
*, t. Thakoor, $69, li; apm, 194): ¢, ». 


Cowry, 209, i; ann. 1840: ». p Ondh, 494, 


ii, 4.0, Satigam, 854, 1; ann, 1346: #. , Chitta- 


gong, 157, i; ann. 1350: ». p. 64, ii, 4. . Cowry, | 


209, ii; ann, 1442: », », Bisnagar, 73, ii, 





«. P, Barnan, 601, ii, « ¢. Zirbad, 750, i: 
ann. 1516: s.r, Balsss, 39, i, s. 2, Chodder, 
167, ii, s. e, Country, 206, ii; «. ©. Quilon, 570, 
li; ann. 1528: 2, p, Siwaltk (c), 641, fi ; ann. 
1535: s.r. Satigam, 854,i; ann, 1538: s. ev, 
Xercansor, 868, i, twice; ann, 1540 : #9, Char- 
poy, 141, ii; ann, 1545 :4.r, Arakan, 25, i; ann, 
1552: «. ¢, Chittagong, 157, i; ann. 1553: 
4,0. Jogee, 352, i, a. r. Mandarin, 421, it, #. Oe 
Pulicat, 557, ii, «. r, Sandoway, 598, i; ann, 
1563: #. ¢. Chank, 14], i, s.©, Koot, 375, ti, 
4.0. Mango, 424, i; ann, 1566-68: 4, r, Carrack, 
127, i jann, 1570: s.¢, Bodgerow, 91, ii; ann, 
1586: 4. r. Cowry, 209, ii; ann, 1590; «, er. 
Arakan, 25, i, s, c. Goont, 2%, ii, sp. Pyke(b), 
S67, i, 4, e. Tangan, 683, i, «, e. Aracan, 758, 
ii; ann, 1594; 4, c, Souba, 649, ii; ann, 1506 : 
*, ». Cooch Behar, 191, i; ann. 1698: 2 gf, 
Chudder, 167, ii; ann, 1615: «. r, Gallevat (b), 

£76, ti; ann. 1623: s, e. Ghaut (c), 282, ii; 
ann. 1682: s. ©. Hoogly, 822, i; ann, 1644: 
s.e. Chank, 14], i; ann. 1659: 4, », Elephanta 
(b), 261, ii; ann, 1660: s. ©, Arscan, 758, 
ij ann, 1665: 4, e. Aracan, 758, ii, #, p, 
Cossimbazar, 784, ii; ann, 1666 ta 
Rupee, 596, ii; ann, 1676: «, p, Balatore, 39, 
i, #. © Mangelin, 423, i; ann, 1679: s. pe. 
Behar, 764, ii; ann. 1689: «, p, Firmaun, 
270, ii, twice, s.r. Punch, 559, ii; ann, 1690: 
#.¢. Crore, 214, i; ann, 1703-4: Muxadabad, 
463, ii; ann. 1708: «. p, Anna, 23, ii; ann. 
1726: s.r. Achdnock,2,ii, «, r. Sipahselar, 637, 
ii, 4, ®, Sunderbands, 660, ii,s, r. Swatch, 672, 
i, #.e. Vedas, 735, i; ann, 1727: «. ¢. Anna, 23. 
i, s.0. Chandernagére, 140, ii, », r. Chank, 141, 
i, #.e.Qowry, 210, i, s.r. Opiam, 489, ii, «. r. 
Respondentis, 577, i ; ann. 1750: «. ©. Graff, 
803, i; ann, 1754: 4. e. Adjutant, 4, ii ; ann, 
1757: s, e, Budge-Budge, 768, i; ann, 1758 : 
«. 0, Writer, 743, ii; ann, 1759 :¢. pr. Brab, 84, 
i, ¢. ¢, Bulgar, 96, i; ann. 1760 : s. ew. Covid, 
207, ii, «. », Maund, 482, i; ann, 1767: ». ¢. 
Afghan, 754, ii; ann, 1770: », rv. Assam, 28, 
ii, i F, Chank, 141, I, i. 6F. Moor, 446, iis 
ann. 1771: «.r. Dewaun, 240, i; ann, 1772- 
s. e. Peon, 528, ii, «. r. Muster, S28, ii; ann. 
1774: «. ». Cowtails, 210, ii, «. o, Sling, 642, 
i; ann, 1777: «, c. Sircar (b), 638, i; ann, 
1778 : «. er, Gentoo, 281, i, », r. Sanskrit, 599, 
i, a. e. Vedas, 735, ii: ann, 1780: «. #. 
Banyan (1) b, 49, i, s. ». Nabéb (b), 468, i, 
s. v. Tangun, 683, i; ann. 1781: «. r. 
Overland, 495, li; «. e. jen, 825, 
ii; ann. 1782: ¢, », Bandel, 760, ii; ann, 
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1783: sp, Budgerow, 92, i, s, v. Soubs, | 30], ii. #. ». Hackery, 311, i, «. p. Safflower, 
G49, it; ann, 1784: «, ©. Moolvee, 443, ii; | 589, i;ann. 1816 ; «, vr. Macassar, 403, ii; ann. 
ann. 1785: 4, e, Crore, 214, i; ann. 1786: 5,0. | 1817: s. vp. Bungalow, 99, i; ann, 1824: 9. ¢. 
Gardee, 278, ii, s.r, Telinga, 695, i, twice; |  Jungle-Terry, 360, i; ann, 1827: s.r. Tioca, 
ann. 1788: s, r. Banyan (1) b, 49, i, s. ¢. 700, 1; ann, 1831: s.r, Pergunnahs, 530, ii ; 
Chowdry, 165, i, s. 7. Moors, The, 448, i; | ann, 1832: «. o, Panchayet, 946, fi; ann. 
ann, 1790: s, ©. Masulipatam, 429, ii, «, pr. 1836: s. v. Circara, 171, i; ann, 1843: 4, e. 
Cazee, 776,i; ann. 1792: s, r. Suniler-|  Suttee, 671, i; ann. 1857: », r, Chillamchee, 
bunds, 661,i; ann. 1793: «. ». Burkundauze, 778, i, twice; ann, 1858-59: a. ». Sayer, 605, ii; 
100, ii, ¢. r. Burrampooter, 102, i, 2.7, Meeana, |} ann, 1860: 4. 7, Keddah, 364, i; ann, 1862: 
432, ii. 4, ¢, Sayer, 606, i, se, Cazee, 776, i, s.r. a. e. Benamee, 62,i; ann, 1863: s, r, Swatch, 
Munneepore, 827, i; ann. 1794-7: «. , Curry, 672,i; ann, 1871:4.¢. Paddy, 496, i, twice «.¢. 
219, i; ann. 1796: s. r. Guingam, 288, i; ann. Zemindar, 748, ii; ann, 1-72: «7. Bahandor, 
1798: », e, Pundit, 561, i; ann, 1799: «. v., | 759, ii; ann. 1878: s. 2. Baboo, 33, i; ann. 
Woolock, 867,i ; ann. 1802 : s.r, Tossah, 721, 1874: «, vJillmill, 351, ii, «. ©. Tocka, 716, 
1; ann, 1803:4.e. Duck, 793, i; ann, 1809 : «,r. i; ann. 1878: s, e. Competition-wallah, 185. 
4emindsr, 748, ii; ann. 1810: «s.r. Bun- iij aun. 1879: 4. r. Abciree, 2, i; ann, 1883: 
galow, 99, i, twice, «, 7, Kist, 870, ii, «, x. Sugar se. Seven Sisters, 616, i; ann, 1884: «, e. 
656, i, «. 2. Toon, 710, ii; ann. 1811; », p, Lungoor, 400, ii. 
Hackery, 311, i, . ©. Soorky, 648, i; ann. | Bengal (o.); « o G65, 1; ann. 1696: «. p, 
1813: s.r. Adati, 4, i, s, r. Grasa-cloth, 65, i, 
(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA, 
AURANGZEB'’S FAMILY — DATE OF HIS Beale's Miftdh-ul-fawdrfth, Lucknow edition of 
DAUGHTER ZINAT-UN-NISSA'S DEATH. 1867, p. 297. The words on it are (omitting four 
It is usually asserted that the Princess | lines of Arabic):— 
Zinat-un-nissA, daughter of‘ Alamgir Aurang- Minis-i-md dar lahd fasi-i-thudd tanha bas 
zab (+1707) died in the year 1193 H. (1710-11). ase 
We know from the Ma,dsir-i-'dlamgtri, the best Sdyah az abr-i-rabmat kabrposh-i-md bas ast, 
authority for his reign, that the emperorhad four | Umedwar-i-husn-i-Fdtimah-i-khdtinah Ztnat- 
daughters, of whom one only, the second, survived un-nised Begam 
him.* This lady, Zinat-un-nisei, was still living Bint-i-Bddshth Muhi-ud-dtn Muhammad 
at the date the Ma,dsir was written: and from | ‘diamgtr (rhdsf 
the statement on p. 69 (printed text) we know | Andr-ullah burhdna hu 









that it was completed in 1122 H. (1710-11). Sanah 1122. 
Now, although Zinat-un-nissh is spoken of “Aly sufficient ysolace in the solitary grave ia 
as still living in a book completed in 1122 H. the grace of God, 


(1710-11), it is quite possible that she may have 
died in that very year. The book may have been 
finished early in the year, she may have died 
before the year ended, and the antbor, though 
he lived for fourteen years longer, may have left 


“The shade of the clouds of Mercy is grave- 
cover enough for me; 

“One awaiting the favour of the perfect Fiti- 
mah, 


“ Zinat-un-nisel, daughter of the emperor, 


his work as it stood originally. “ Supporter of the Faith, Muhammad 
The usual statement that Zinat-un-nised died | “ Alamgir, the Champion, (may God 


“Enlighten her understanding), year 1122." 
Upon this mecription Beale founds his entry, 


in 1122 H. (1710-11) seems to have been arrived at 
in the following manner. In the city of Dihli, in 
the quarter known as Daryaganj, stands near | (Qriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 288, that she 
the Jamna a mosque called the Zinat-ul-masAjid, | “died in i710 A. D., 1122 0.” The statemont 
which was used at one time as the government | that the lady died im 1/22 (1710) is also made by 
atore-house for commissariat bread.? In the court | Proncklin, Shah Aulum, p.207, and Major W, 
of this mosque is a tomb with an inscription. | Thorn, Memoirs of the War in India (4to, London 
The words of this inacription are given both in | 1818), both apparently on the same data. Op 
Sayyad Ahmad Khin's Asdr-us-sanddéd, edition | the other hand, Mr. 8. Lane-Poole in the table 
of 1854, p. 78, and Supplement, p. 44,and in T. W- on p. 21 of his Aurangsib (Rulers of India series), 
\Ma,dzir, printed text, p, 539, guide-book to Dihli in Urdu, and Carr Stephen, drchae- 
"Bee J.5, Manuel's Rahnumde DAM, p. 22, amedern | logy of Delhi, pp, 261-3 





Places her death in 1708 A. D., which corre- 


sponds with part of 1119 H. and part of 1120 H. 


This latest authority thus agrees neither with | 


the inscription nor with the Ma,dsir-i-dlamgtrt, 
nor with what I believe to be the true date of 
Zinat—un-niseA was in the emperor's camp at 

: ar when ‘Alamgtr died there on the 28th 
0.1 Hijjah 1118 H., 2nd March 1707 N.S, She 
took an active interest in the cause of her full bro- 
ther, A'zam Shah, the deceased emperor's second 
surviving son, and acoompanied him in his march 
from the Dakhin to Hindistin. She was left be. 
hind at Gwiliyir when A‘zam Shih went on to 
fight their eldest brother, Muhammad Mu‘ozzam 
Sh6h, afterwards Bubidur Shih, The battle took 
place on the 18th Rabi: 1. 111y H. (15th June 1707 
N. 8.) near Jijau, a place between Dbolpar and 
. After the battle, the victor, Babddur 
Shh, sent for the baggage and those udherenta 
and relations of A‘zam Sbih who had been left 


at Gwaliydr. Zinat-un-nissé, among the rest, | 


reached Ayrah about the end of Rabi' IL (July 
1707), and on the excuse of her mourning for 
A‘zam Shih, declined to send any congratulations 
to Bahddur ShAb. The latter, in apite of his verg- 


tion at this slight, doubled hig ajster’s allow. | 


ances and created her Padshah Begam. In a short 
time the Begam was despatched to Dihli under 
the charge of Asad Khin, ‘Alam gir’s wastr, the 
new minister, Mun‘im Ehfin, escorting her for 
some miles on her way. 


4s good proof as can be wished that a person 


did not die in a particular year, is to show that ha | 
or she was alive in a subsequent year. This we | 


can easily do in the case of inat-un-niseh Ao- 
cordingly we find? that in JahAndir Shih's reign, 
which lasted from 21st Safar to 18th Z0,) Hijjah 
1124 H. (29th March 1712 to 10th January 1713), 
the emperor guarrelled with his aunt Pidshih 
Begam (i. ¢., Zinat:un-nissa) and refused to visit 
her, because no invitation had been sent ta his 


concubine, LAl Kunwar. Again in the following | 


year, after Farrukhsiyar had succeaded, we find 
that he visited Padshih Begam. The date waa the 
2ist Muharram 1125 H. (14th February 1713) and 
the authority is Kimwar Khin's Taskirah-i-gald- 
Mn-i-chaghtaiyah under that date, Her former 
intendant Sa‘idullah Kin, first of all styled Hi- 
déyatullah EhAn then Wazirat Kbin, lost his life 
M8 consequence of this visit, The lady upbraided 
the young monarch for having taken the life of 
ZA. \figdr Khan, Jshindir Sh4h’s wastr, Farrukh. 
alyar retorted that he had her letter advising him 
fo take that step, She protested that abe had 
P Memoirs of Iridet Khtn in Jouathan Soolt's Hida. 
of Vol IL p a padres Ailatory 
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whose “ present office is to attend 


| ‘Begam, dunghter 


ofthe princess’ 








written quite the contrary. It was then dix 
covered that Sa‘idullah Khan (a personal enemy of 
“o,lfigdr Khfn's) had substituted another letter. 
for the one prepared by Zinat-on-nised's orders, 


Strangely enough, we find evidence of the 


| Begam’s existence subsequent to 1122 H., in the 


correspondence of the Egst India Com 
embassy to the Delhi Court unde- John Surman.* 
The Armenian Khw&jab Sarkad in Joly 1713 
(equiralent to Jamédi IT or Rajab 1125 H.) 
procured the intercession of Mizirkhina eunuch 


Pidshib 
Begam, dunghter of Aurangz!b.” 


Then in Shawwdl 1133 H. (August 1721) im the | 
Srd year of Muhammad Shih. we have a state- / 
ment as tothe disposal of Zinat-on-nissi's pro- 
perty, which Muhammad Shih had aatsialtaken — 
podsession of upon her death. Shid Das, Manav 
var-i-Kaldm, British Museum, Oriental MS. No. 
26, fol. 73b, says:— “An elephant canopy (*imdrf) 
with gold spike (kalas) and a chandol (kind of 
litter), belonging to the estate of the deceased 
of His Majesty resting in 
Paradise (i. ¢., ‘“Alamgtr), with a pearl coverlet, 
were granted as a gift to Mihr-un-niseA, known 
as Mihr Parwar” (she was one of the widows of 
Shih ‘Alam, Bahidur Shih), Of course, this entry 
does not prove the exact date of Zinat-un-nisel's 
death, but it raises 9 Presumption that she had 
mot died in 1122 HL, that is, eleven years before 
the disposal of her movable property. But tomake 
the matter certain we have the direct statement of 
a very accurate man, Mirzi Muhammad, in his Ti- 
r{kh-i- Muhammad, Under the year 1133 H. he 
has the entry, “Zinat-un-nissi Begam, daugh- 
tor of ‘Alamgir, died $2nd Rajab in Dihlt, 
age 80 years.” This is equivalent to the 
18th May 1721. As Zinat-un-nissd wos born on 
the Ist Sha‘bin 1053 H. (‘Ahd-al-hamid, Bddahdh- 
nimak, Vol. Ll. p. 343), the age of 80 years given 
in this entry corresponds exactly to ber true age 
in the year 1133 H. After this can there be any 
doubt left that she did not die in 1122 H., but did 
die eleven years afterwards, in 1133 H. P 

With reference to the figures (1129) on the 
bomb of Zinat-un-nissh 1 would suggest two 
erplanations, the first of whioh seema the most 
probable, First, then, the figures 1122 may stand 
for the date of making the tomb and not for that 
death; or secondly, the second. 





turning | (rr into tier, ' 
‘C. B, Wilson's Early demals of the English in Bengal, 


tions under the date of October 9th W180. ge 
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NOTES ON AN ARCHAOLOGICAL TOUR IN SOUTH BIHAR AND HAZARIBAGH. 
BY M. A. STEIN, Pa.D. 
| (Continned from p, 63_/ 
Cy. the 16th October [ moved my camp to Jethian in order to continue my examination of 
Fr the sites described by Hinen Tsiang in connection with Yashtivana. Iu detailing the result of 
my search [shall for convenience of reference follow the topographical order indicated in the kilgrim's 
account. . 

Stupa at Sahudrasthan.— Hiuen Tsiang mentions to the east of Yashtivann, at o distance of 
about 6 or 7 /i, » great mountain and, before a transverse pase” of it, a stipa marking the spot where 
Buddha had explained the law. The position here indicated corresponds exactly tu that of a modern 
place of worship, called Sahudrasthan, first mentioned to me in the course of the enguiries I made 
at Jethian village as to sites of local pilgrimage in the neighbourhood: 


Atadistance of about 1} miles east-south-east of Jethian and } of a mile south-east of Jeshtiban, 
there is gap in the main hill-range known as Saffi Ghat. Through it leads a bridle path wsed by 
People proceeding towards Haswa and the villages to the south-east. Almost due north of the pass 
there ends the south-western off-shoot of the Handia Range, which we have noticed above in connection 
with the position of Jeshtiban and Phal-Jethian, Just opposite to this point a small spar descends 
from the main range of hills in the south, flanking the approach to the Saffi'Ghit on the west and 
leaving only a narrow gorge between itself and the off-shoot of Handia.™ 

At the end of this small spurand ata height of about 150 feet above the Harher stream, which 
Hows westwards through the gorge jnst mentioned, is the place of worship known as Sahudrasthan, 
apparently Sanskritized by PurGhitas as SahOdarasthina. It consists of a small brick enclosure con- 
taining three broken Vishnu images of an ancient appearance, The shrine rests on a square platform 
uf old bricks, which measures, as far as exposed?) feet from north to south and 90 feet from west to 
east. The structure to which this platform originally belonged must have been far larger. For the 
slopes below on all aides of the projecting end of the spur are covered witli fragments of ancient 
bricks, which undoubtedly have been removed from the structure just noticed. 


Nowhere else in the vicinity of Jethian are similar remains now visible above the ground and in 
view of the close agreement of position, bearing and distance, I think the identity of the Sahu- 
drasthin structure with the etapa which stood 6-7 Ii (f.¢, about 1} miles) to the south-east of Vash- 
tivana cannot reasonably be doubted. 


The position of Sahudrasthan commands an extensive view on all sides, except the south, The 
stipa, which once occupied it, must hence have been a very conspicnous object. A little below the 
Sahudrasthdn, on a small shoulder of the spar to the north-east, stands now a Lijga of uncertain age 
worshipped as Harharnath. 

Farther striking evidence for this identification is supplied by an ancient paved road, carried 
over a walled fonndation, which begins immediately below the Saliudrasthin and can be traced very 
clearly for a distance of about 600 yards along the hill-side to the west. Owing to theearth carried 
down from the hill-side and the thick undergrowth, the original width of this road cannot be estimated 
with any certainty. In some places it is still 4-5 yards broad, and along the whole distance the level 
terrace formed by it is distinetly noticeable. The wall of old rough masonry which supports this road 
is in places still 10-12 feet high and partly borders on a large tank situated to the north and known 
as Lildban, 


* This translation given in Beal's footnote for the "oross-ridge” of the taxt, is the one adopted by Julien, 


Si-yu-ki, ii. p. 18) and preferable insense. . 
‘The position indinated oan be easily fixed on the Revenue Survey Map, Bihar Sheet, No. 18, one mila to one 
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There are no traditions about the origin and object of this ancient road or terrace, But we caunot 
fail to recognize that it is the same structure which Hinen Tsiang intended to describe in his notice 
of the stipa now identified, “Then King Bimbisira wished to come to hear the law. He cnt away. 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in order to ascend, The width is about twenty 
paces and the length 3-4 ii," 


Rock-Dwolling of Vyisa. — “Three or four [i to the north of the great mountain,” mentioned 
in connection with the now identified stépa, Hinen Tsiang notices “a solitary hill, Formerly Kishi 
Vyisa lived here in solitude. By exeavating the side of the mountain he formed a house, ‘Some 
portions of the foundations are still visible.” . 

The direction here given points clearly to the hill which forms the south-western end of the 
Handia Range, It just faces Saffi Ghit from the north and fs ceporatel by a deep gap from the spur 
running up towards Handis. The name of this isolated hill is Bhaluahi, Its distance from Saffi 
Gihat is about half a mile, which corresponds accurately enough to Hinen Tstang's “or 4 ."" One 
old Abir, living below Sahudrasthin, knew of an excavation at the south foot of this hill. Reaching: 
the =pot with some tronble throngh the thick jungle I found a natural recess formed bw the rocks of 
the hill-side over-hanging their base at a height of about 15 yards, This recess, known as Pansabda, . 
is probably just deep enough to afford sufficient shelter against rain anil heat. IT could hear of no 
other excavation, natural or artificial, on this hill or further wp the valley of the Harhar stream, and 
I think that, in the absence of information regarding any other likely locality, the rock recess just 
described has a good claim to being considered the rock~lwelling of Rishi Vriisa, ~ 

Hajping Cave.—‘‘To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 i," Hinen Txiang tella us, 
“there is a small hill also standing alone,” In the sile of this hill he describes a stone chamber, 
large enough to seat a thousand persons, where once Tathagata for three months had explained the 
law. At the south-west angle of the cave the pilgrim noticed a lofty cavern, which a popular legend 
suppose! to lead to the “city of the Asuras.” By the side of the cave he mentions a remarkable road 
mate of wood. It was apparently ascribed to King Bimbistira who, in order to reach the spot where 
Buddha was, had ent ont a passage throngh the rocks, opened np the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
ani Jed a way across the river-courses, Wynilt np walls of stone, and bored throngh the opposing 
crags.” 

The large cave of Rajpind, to which my attention hal been called already on amy first visit to 
Jethian, by its relative bearing and distance as well as its natural features, accurately answers this 
deseription. It is situated on the north face of a rocky hill called Candu, which rises in the Handia 
Range about 1} miles south-east of the village of Kiri. The distance of Canda, from the “solitary hill” 
in which the ranye ends opposite to Saffi Glit, is abont one mile, and the bearing is to the north-east, 
Which corresponds exactly to Hinen Tsiang’s statement. 

Coming from Kiri I ascended the rublile-covered natural slope of the hill for abont ten minutes 
before I reached the old road leading to the cave, of which I had already heard at the village, As 
soon as we struck it, my guide pointed out this road which, supported by walls of massive masonry, rans 
along the hill-side westwards in the ilirection of the cave. It is between 2 andeb yards broad and.-rises 
with a very gentle gradient, until after about 500 yards it reaches a platform, partly walled up, whieh 
gives a Very fine view over the valley. The supporting walls of the road near this platform measure 
about 18 feet in height, The road, et out in places from the rocky hill-side, then descends iowards 
the cave, the entrance of which is reached at about 1/0 yards from the platform. In front of the cave 
the road widens out to a terrace, 16 feet broad, resting on a massive wall. 


The cave of Rajpind is about 91 feet deep in its open part and 20 to 25 feet high. Its breadth, 
about 20 feet near the ‘entrance, increases to 37 feet at its inner end. The ground in the interior is 
deeply covered with animal refuse, From the south-west corner of the cave a high fissure runs up- 


wards, which could ouly imperfectly be lit up with the materials I had at hand, but which evidently 
extends moch further, 
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The people believe that this fissure reaches far into the mountain, just as in the days of Hinen 
Tsiang, who was told of adventurous youths having travelled in it for 30 or 44) /¢ before they reached 
the silver and golden walls of the magic city of the Asuras, The cave is popularly snpposel to have 
been usel by the king, whose palace was at Phal—Jethian, for holding his nautches, Dr, Grierson, 
who describes the cave in his very instructive account of the Gaya District, mentions a Méla which 
is aunaally held at the cave anda legend related of it, 

Above the entrance of the cave there is a large perpendicular mass of solid rock, which, in the 
days of Hinen Tsing, received the notice of the pions. The gods Sakra and Braliman were supposed 
to have pounded sandalwood on “the great and remarkable rock above the stone-honse” and to have 
sprinkle the body of Tathigata with it, The =urface of the stone still emite the scent of the 
perfume, — an observation as to the correctness of which at the present day, T regret, I am niiable to 
offer an opinion. 

The above details will show how closely the Rajpind cave corresponds to Hinen Tsiang’s deserip- 
tion, It is true we can no longer find “ the wooden way, about 10. paces wide and about 4 or 5 Ui,” 
which he saw “by the side of the stone house.” But on the other hand the actually extant road with 
its walle anid platforms on the precipitous hillside fully bears ont the more general points in Hinen 
Tsiang's account of Dimbisira’s rond-making already quoted, It is possible that the walls still extant 
onee bore a wooden superstructare widening the road to the dimensions which the pilgrim indicates, 
but | was unable to find any proof of this, On the other hand the statements of the villagers seem 
to show that there are traces of the old road extending bevond the easterumost point at which the 
path now nsed strikes it. But a clearing of the thick jungle would be necessary in order to follow up 
this part of the road, which may, perhaps, have led down into the valley with an easier gradient, 

Buddhavans. — Hiven Tsiang distinctly tells us that he reached Yashtivana, ¢. ¢.; Jethian- 
Jeshtiban, by going 30 li to the east through the wild valleys of the Buddhavana mountains. This 
makea it quite clear that General Cunningham's proposed identification of Buddhavana with 
Buddbain is untenable, as the pass (or hill) designated by the latter name lies fully 6 miles to the 
north-east of Jethian, i. ¢., in the direction almost opposite to the one whichthe pilgrim indicates. It 
appears to me highly probable that the Buddhavana mountain, “with its pesks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitons,” must be looked for in that portion of the southern range which lies to the south-east of 
Jethian, neat the point marked by the entry “Shahpoor,” inthe Revenne Survey Map, Here the hills 
rise once more to a fair height and project small transverse spurs all covered with jungle. The central 
and apparently highest point of this portion of the range is at o direct distance of about 5 miles from 
Jethian. 

s in the neighbourhood did not bring to my notice any local name that could be 


My enquirie , 
thing of the cave which Hinen Tsiang mentions on 


connected with Buddhavana, nor could I hear any 
this mountain, All the pilgrim telle us of it is that there was “among the steep mountain cliffs a 
stone chamber where Buddha once descending stayed ; by its side is a Iarge stone where Sakra and 
Brahmariija pounded some oxhead-sandalwood and anointed Tathageta with the game.” In view 
of the vagueness of topoytaphical information here furnished a personal search for this cave offered 
little hope of success within the limited time available. I accordingly decided to proceed from 
Jethian direct to Karkibir, where a far more important question concerning the position of Hinuen 
Tsinng’s “Cock's-foot Mountain” required close examination. 

(Cn the 17th October I crossed once more the southern range of hills by the Ghat close to Jethian 
and marching along their foot to the south-west, past Tapoban, reached the large village of Amaithi 
at a distance of about 9 miles, .A small modern shrine by the roadside at the latter place contains 
three ok images, covered with red-lead, one among them apparently representing Avalokitesvara, 
1 found « similar collection, consisting mostly of ancient “ayae. of smal] size from 3 feet downwards, 
ata modern temple facing a large tank about one mile to the cast of the village of Orél. One of these 
swall [éagas shows a much effaced head on one side, and another emblem is adorned with four. heads, 
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evidently representing those of Brahman. My attention wae attracted to features, as, though 
apparently common in Ancient Liigas of Bihir and ekewhero in the east, they had never been 
noticed by me in the very large number of Lifgas I have examined in the Panjab and in Kagmir, 


Eurkihi f.—— Kurkihir, which ocenpHes rising ground amidst a wide expanse of well-irrigated 
rice fivkla, is a village of large size. It must evidently have been a place of considerable impo tance 
also in old days, judging from the extent of its rnined monnds and the remarkable amount of old 
scalpture, carved buikling stones and ancient bricks, which have been and are still being extracted 
from them, 


General Cunningham, who examined the site twice, during his tours 1861-62 and 1879-80, has 
given sufficiently detailed accounts of its topography and of the senlptures which were then visible, in 
Vols. IIT. and XV. of the Archeological Surrey Keports™ Referring to these accounts for « 
General description of the place, 1 may turn at once to the question which my visit to Kurkihar was 
mainly intended to elucidate. 


Hiven Tsiang, in his itinerary of the Buddhist places of worship situated between Gayii and 
Rajagrha, mentions the Kukkutapidagiri or “Cock's-foot Monntain" immediately before Buddharana 
anil the sites around Yashtivana, anid gives us a lengthy account of the religiods interest attaching to 
it, On the top of the three-peaked monntain Kiagyapa, the chief of Bnddha's disciples, was believed 
to have removed himself froin mortal eves to await the coming of Maitreya, the future Boddha. The 
sides of the mountain are described to us as “high and ragged, the Valleys and gorges as impene- 
trable. Sosring up into the air are three sharp peaks ; their tops are surrounded by the vapours of 
heaven and their Shapes are lost in the clonds,""3 

Supposed Site of Hukk ufapidagiri.— This éacred mountain, from which Buddhavanw lay 
about 100 Wf to the north-east, was supposed by General Cunnitgham to be identical with the 
site of Kurkihar, He based this identification mainly on the modern name Kurkihar, which he 
believed was to be derived from an assumed earlier form *Kukkttavihira representing a contraction 
for “Kukktapidal giri]vihira, There seemed, indeed, a very Serious obstacle to this identification, 
riz. the Pack which General Cunningham himseli felt obliged to acknowledge, that no three-peaked 
mountain is to be found in the neighbourhood of Kurkibir, He believed, however, that Hinen 
Tsiang’s description could fairly apply tothe “three large and rugged hills which rise boldly out of 
the plain about half a mile to the north of the village, and touch each other at their bases," 

General Cunningham, thongh he reproduced this identification also in his Ancient Geography,™ 
seems yet to have felt not altowether assured of it. In 1879-86 he, therefore, paid a fresh Visit to 
Kurkihar, chiefly with the object of exploring the hill tothe north of the village. On this occasion he 
specially looked for remains of the stipe, which, according to Hiuen Tsiang's account, was built on the 
top of the mountain where the peaks had olosed at Kitéyaps. These remains he believed to have found 


“in @ square basement Which stil] exists on the highest or middle peak of the Murali Hill « | . 
by quantities of broken bricks,""33 surrounded 


The difficulty involved by the proposed identification of Kakkutapadagiri with Kurkihir bed 
sirnck me already before, when searching in vain on the available maps for any indications of hills in 
the immediate vicinity of Korkihar, which could possibly be supposed to correspond to Hinen Tsiang’s 
description of the three-peaked mduntain. My donbts had increased after I had ascertaifed the exact 
Position of Yashtivana and thereby indirectly also that of Baddhavana, For thongh the portion of 
the hill-range south-west of Tethian, where Buddhavana must be located, lies indeed to the north-east 


a 


o Pee deka, PP> 1416, with plate XIL.; Vol. XV. pn aa See Beal, Si-yw-ki, fi, p. 142. ™ Seep. af, 
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of Kurkihar, ek: Abs ‘eshkwoabstnin direct Wine only 5-6 miles, could not possibly be represented by 
100 ly in Hinen Tsiang’s itinerary, unless we assume « serious mistake in the pilgrim’s * reckoning, 


‘The visit, which [ paid on the morning of the 18th October to the three hills mentioned by 
General Conniogham north of Kurkihir, confirmed my misgivings. I found that those “hills” were 
in reality only low rocky ridges, euch 6 we find cropping out “Kopje"-like through agreat part of the 
Gaya District, They are situated a little overa mile to the N.-N.-E. 6f Kurkihar and are 90 insignifi- 
cant in height and extent a3 to make their omission even from the large scale Revenue Survey Map 
easily intelligible, The middle hillock, on which General Cunningham looked for the hiding place of 
Kiasyapa, rises about 150 feet above the level of the rice fields. Its top forms a small platean 125 
feet long from 5.-E. to N.-W. and 55 feet broad. On it there is a small platform with a dozen old 
_ sculptures of small size, among them a figure about 1} feet high representing perhaps Miya or a 
Sakti, and another of a Bodhisattva, one foot high. The rest of the collection is made up of amall 
Liigas and broken Bhadrapithas. Near the centre of the little platean stands a black Litga, of old 
appearance, about 1} feet in height, and worshipped by the people of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Fephesscs wader the sane of Rienish. All these sculptured remains are said to have been found on 
the spot and within the recollection of the people. 


The ridge which adjoins the middle one on the south-west is even smaller, rising only to BO fect; 
the third to the north-east is only 20-50 feet higher than the middle one and equally insignificant in 
its other dimensions. All are almoat completely bare of vegetation, the hard rock of the slopes being 
easily washed clear of detritus by the rainfall, and thas retaining no soil for the growth of jungle, 
Actually in view of these rocky hillocks, it was indeed impossible to believe that they could be 
meant in Hinen Twang's description of the Eukkufsepaédagiri, of which we are told: “Tumultuons 
torrents rush down ite sides, thick forests envelope the valley, whilet tangled shrabs grow along its 
cavernous height.” 

My visit to the supposed site of Kagyapa's mountain finally convinced me that the identification 
of KEurkihar with the “Cock’s-foot Mountain” was impossible. [ut its result was not 
purely negative. From the elevated position of the Pathraura ridge I could not fail to notice the 
high hills rising above the plains farther away to the south-west, and culminating in the peaks of 
Tandwa and Mahér. Their direction and distance seemed to agree singularly with Hinen Tsiang's 
indications regarding the relative positions of Buddhavana and the “Cock’s-foot Mountain,” and the 
following pages will show that this observation had guided me rightly. 

Sculptures at Kurkihar, — Though Karkihir must be denied all claim to the distinction of 
marking the site of Kaéyapa's legendary resting place, it still deserves a special notice on account of 
the remarkable abundance of ancient remains which it contains. Carved slabs of large size and 
architectural fragments of all kinds ean be found in plenty, walled into the houses of the village. 
Votive Stiipas of varying sizes, carved in granite, are seen in great number on the edge of the large 
tank adjoining the village on the south, where they now serve ss wasberman’s stones, as well ag 
in other places. From the ruined mound marked A on General Connigham’s plan great quantities 
of large bricks of ancient-make are still being extracted, and an inspection of the houses of Kurkihar 
shows that probably most of them have Leen built with similarly obtained materials, 


In the course of these excavations sculptures are frequently discovered. Some well-preserved 
ones have been removed, through the care of Rai Lakshmi Narayan, the local Zamindir, to his 
aijoining Bungalow, The most interesting of these is reproduced from a photograph in Fig. II. 
The relievo, which is 34 feet high with a greatest breadth of + feet, represents a teaching Bodhi- 
sattva seated within « trefoil-shaped niche of rocks between two female attendants. The frieze above 
the main image represents worshippers approaching a stapa with offerings. The top of the relievo 
shows five Bodhisattvas in differ*nt attitodes, each in a small niche. Below the three middle ones are 
seen couples of grotesque figures. The composition of the whole relievo shows & curious resemblance 
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to that of many later products of Greco-Buddhist art in Gandhara, though in respect of the model- 
ling-of figures and other details the difference is sufficiently marked, | 

The fist moulding just below the lotus-seat of the principal figure shows the usual Buddhist for- 
mula }'¢ dharmahetuprabhavé, etc., in characters which appear to me to belong approximately to 
the 8-10th century of our era. The lower band of the moulding is inscribed with characters 
which have become much effaced, and which have not allowed me to take an impression sufficiently 
clear to be made out completely. It appears to contain a dedication. This sculpture is said to have 
been discovered in 1898 dari og excavations on the mound close by, 

Another relievo measuring 2 feet 9 inches in height represents a female divinity, apperently a Sakti. 
The characters of the formula Fedharma, etc., which is engraved round the head, and those of a short: 
dedicatory ingcription below the proper left foot, show close resemblance tb those of the Aphsad 
inscription (eire. 675 A, D.) reproduced in Professor Biihler’s Indian Palwography®® The dedicatory 
inscription Deyadharme’ yah Sdlyabhikeunt sranamatah (sic) marks the statue as the gift of a Buddhist 
on (bkikeunt), bat does not furnish further information. A third relievo, also excavated not very 
Jong ago from the neighbouring mound, 2 feet 8 inches high, shows a six-armed male figure, holding 
lotus, rosary, cakra, conch, and what looks like a bowl. It is supported on either side by a female 





Apart from these seulptares, which are well-preserved and onght without diffiealty to be secured 
for the Imperial Museum at Calcutta, there is an older collection of similar spoils in the open court- 
yard of the temple of Bhagavati at the north-eastern corner‘of the village. This has already been. 
described by General Cunninghan.” Fig. III. shows the principal relievo representing a Buddha in 
meditation. Its height is nearly 44 feet. The characters of the formula engraved on the halo seem 
to belong to about the 10th century of oorera. The word Aksobhyavajra engraved to the proper 
right of the head seems to indicate that the Buddha intended is Aksobhya, one of the five eternal 
Buddhas of the Mahayana creed. 


The conviction, which I arrived at after my examination of Kurkihar, was that Hiuen Tsiang"s 
Kukkntapilagiri had to be looked for further to the south-west in the direction of the hills mention- 
£4. On the 19th October I accordingly moved my camp to the large village of W azirganj, sitnated 
about 3 miles to the south-west of Kurkihar and conveniently near to the site of Haara, which I had 
already before singled out for closer inspection. Hasra ia the name given to « low ridge extendin 
at the northern extremity of a higher range of hills, which rige boldly from the plain at o distance of 
about 4 miles 8.-8..W. of Wazirganj (marked “Hasra” on Atlas of India Sheet, No. 104). The 
maximnm elevation of the ridge to the north is about 200 feet above the plain. Inthe little defile, which 
separates the ridge from the hill to the south, and which is known as Kol, Mr. Beglar had already 
noticed a considerable number of mounds, from which ancient sculptures of super orkm ip he 
been extracted at various times. 3 


The Hasra Site. — Proceeding to Hasraon the afternoon 

IT had drawn from Mr. Beglar's account as to the int 
the little valley, which measures about a quarter of a mile in length, is strewn with 
materials extracted from numerous ruined mounds. Referring to Mr, Beglar's 
the approximate position of these mounds, I may mention that the one near the western entrance of 
the valley, marked D on his plan, measures fully 133 feet in length by 56 feet in breadth and thos 
evidently marks the position of a building of some dimensions, Again, close to the south foot of 
centre of it, T came upon a large circular brick-mound, corresponding 

‘pparently to the structure marked H in Mr. Beglar's plan, but not deseribed in his text. Though 
" Table IV., columns xvii, xvii, ; d 


" 7 * See Arch, Surrey Rep., i. p. 15. 
Sea Arch. Survey Rep., viii. p, 104 with plate TL ents 
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evidently used as a quarry by the villagers even quite recently, it still rises to a height of about 25 
feet above the level-ground of the valley. The appearance of the mound distinctly snggests its 
having been a stépa, and as it measures on the top 92 feet from north to the sonth and 75 fect from 
east to west, the dimensions of the original stracture must have been very considerable, ‘The bricka 
found on the surface are mostly broken, but appear originally to have mesgured about 10 inches in 
length with a thickness of 2 inches. 

Mauch ancient seulpture is said to have been found ‘in the course of the excavation for bricks 
which the poorer inhabitants of the neighbouring villages are in the habit of carying on here. But 
those in fair preservation have apparently all been removed to the rustic shrines of the vicinity. 
Small broken pieces of relieves and ornamented bases of stataes are found on rubbish heapa at several 
places, particularly near the narrow eastern end of the valley. Amoag these there are several show- 
ing rows of small Bodhisattva figures, and thus indicating plainly the Buddhist character of the lnikd- 
ings from which they had been extracted. On the mound marked A’ by Mr, Beglar I could no 
longer trace the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the Buddhist formula, But close to the circular 
mound A atthe western entrance of the defile there lica a broken relievo of very good workmanship» 
abont 2 feet high, showing a Baiddha (now headless) seated in meditation and on its pannelled base 
(broken) four small images of Budilhas in varying attitades, The formula engraved on the leaves of the 
lotna-seat occupied by the principal figure is in characters of about the 10th century. The 
sculpture deserves presorvation. 

Even a cursory inspection of the site proved that it must have been once occupied by an important 
Buddhist religious establishment. But a point of special interest was revealed by a closer view of the 
hill rising with ragged jangle covered slopes immediately to the south of the Hasra-Kol. When 
approaching Hasra from the north-east, I had already noticed that the hill behind it was connected at 
its highest point on the east with two other spurs of about equal height, all three radiating from one 
central eminence covered like the rest with denge jungle, The view, supported as it was by the con- 
tours of the hill shown on the Survey map, and in conjunction with the extensive remaina at che foot 
of the hill, naturally suggested to me that I had really found in the latter the “Cock’s-foot Moun- 
tain” of Hinen Tsiang. 

In order to arrive at a definite opinion regarding this identification it was necessary to proceed 
to a closer examination of the hill itself, and this I was able to effect on the following morning, Be- 
lore, however, detailing its results it will be useful here to review briefly the statement furnished 
regarding the sacred hill by Hinen Txiang, as well as by the earlier pilgrim Fa-hian, 

Chinese accounts of Kukkutapadagiri.— Hinen Tsiang, whose account is far the most 
(letailed and accurate, starts in his description from the immediate vicinity of Dodhgaya * “To the 
east. of the Mahi river (the present Mohana Nadi) we enter a great wild forest and going LW) [i or 
#0 we come to the Rukkutepidagiri (‘the Cock’s-foot Mountain") or Gurupiidagiri (‘the mountain 
of the venerable teacher’), The sides of this mountain are high and ragged, the valleys and gorges 
impenetrable.” After referring, in the words already quoted, to the thick forests in the valleys and the 
tangled shrubs, which grow along the heights of the three sharp peaks of the mountain, Hiuen Tsiang 
informs us that “behind these hills the venerable Mah&-Easyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nirvana, People do not dare to utter his name, and therefore they speak of the “Gurupadah.’ ” 

Eiityapa, a3 Buddha's chief disciple had, when the master was on the point of attaining Nirvina, 
received from him the commission to preserve the law. For this purpose he summoned the great 
convocation we have already referred to in connection with the Sattapanni Cave, “and then continued 
for twenty years, Then in disgast at the impermanence of the world, and desiring to die, he went 
towards the Cock’s-foot Mountain, Ascending the north side of the mountain he proceeded along the 
winding path, and came to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices prevented him from 
Bee Beal, Si-yu-ki, iL pp. 142 #7q- 
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thus opened » way. He then passed on, having divided the rock, and ascended till he was again stop- 
ped by the rocks interlacing one another. He again opened passage through and came out on the 
mountain peak on the north-east side, Then having emerged from the defiles, he proceeded to the 
middle point of the three peaks. There he took the Kashiys garment of Buddha and expressed an 
ardent vow. On this the three peaks covered him over; this is the reason why now these three 
peaks rise up into the air,” The pilgrim next relates the legend how, in future times, on the coming 
of Maitreya, the next Buddhs, Kiéyapa will issue forth from the mountain and, delivering to him the 
garment of Buddha, enter Nirvina. “Now, therefore, on the top of the mountain is a afépa built. 
On quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it were of a torch; 
bot if they ascend the mountain there is nothing to be observed.” 


Two and a half centuries before Hiuen Tsiang’s visit Fa-hian had slready described the “Cock's- 
foot Mountain,” which was then a pilgrimage place for Baddhists from many countries, Kiaéyapa, he tells 
us, ‘divided the mountain at its base so a3 to open a parsage. This entrance is now closed op, At 
a considerable distance from this spot there is a side chasm; it is in this the entire body of Kisyaya 
is now preserved.” Arhats were supposed to take their abode cn the hill after the setting of the 
sun and to favour pilgrims who were in spiritual difficulties with their advice. “The thickets about 
this hill are dense and tangled, There are moreover lions, tigers, and wolres prowling about, so that 
it is not possible to travel without great care.“ Fa-hian places the mountains 3 /i to the south of 
Bodhgayi, which implies a manifest error of record, such as unfortunately is not nncommon in this 
pilgrim’s itinerary. — 

Eukkufapadagiri identified with 86bhnath Hill. — On the moming of the 20th October 
I approached the hill, in which I think we must thereafter recognize the legendary resting place of 
Kasyapa, once more from the side of Hasra, Crossing the débris-strewn Kol valley, I ascended the 
north slope of the spur immediately overhanging the latter by a ragged track leading through thick 
jungle. On the ridge, which was reached after a brisk climb of about 20 minutes, all traces of a 
path disappeared, and further progess to the east, where the spar culminates, was much impeded by a 
tangled mass of jungle trees, brushwood and high grass. The northern spar, from its middle part 
where I struck its ridge, rises towards the east in three distinct shoulders formed by massive 
rocks and in places difficult to climb. When approaching the highest portion, it became quite clear 
that it forms also the radiating point for two other spurs trending to the south-west and north-east. 
Aiter climbing up a steep slope of ragged rocks I found that the central summit of the three spurs is 
surmounted by a square parapet, 9 to 10 feet high, built of rough walls, but eafficiently solid to pre- 


vent its being overgrown by the luxuriant jungle, The platform or terrace thus formed measures 75 
feet on each side and is correctly orientated, 


On its top I found a mound about 10 feet high, apparently circular at one time, bat much dilnpi- 
guide's statement, were quarried by villagers at the time of s famine within his recollection, From 
the appearance of this mound it is clear that it represents the remains of the stapa which Hinen Tsiang 
mentions on the summit of the Cock’s-foot Mountain, One of the bricks exposed measured 10x 9 x 2 
inches. The centre of the mound had been dug into a depth of 4-5 feet. In the cavity thus formed, 
which is about 10 feet brond, lie five large granite pillars, 9 inches in square thickness, half buried 
by débris. 

From the top of the mound the relative position of the three spurs radiating from this central 
eminence could be seen most distinctly, Besides the spur, by which I had ascended and which runs 
almost due west, there is a lower but equally rugged spur descending to the south-west and also 
showing « number of shoulders. This is continued in the same direction by a series of detached rocky 
hills, which connect it with the Mah&r group of hills about five miles to the south-west. The third 
spur, which is far shorter, trends in the direction of north-north-east and is soon lost in the plain. 


™ See Fo-loro-ki in Beal, B-yu-hj, i. p. levi. 
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I had no means of ascertaining the exact height of the central peak, bat judging from the time 
cccupied in climbing it and the comparison of the highest point of the Mahér Hill, marked 1,616 feet 
above sea level in the Survey Map, [ came to the conclusion that its relative elevation above the plain 
may be about « thousand feet ora little more. The hill top is known to the people by the name 
Sobhnath, and the fact of its bearing an ancient mound is also generally known, But no definite 
tradition attaches to it, and all I conkl ascertain was that the well in the centre of the mound had 
been seen in this condition for the last twenty years. 

The natural features of the liill strikingly illustrate the origin of the legend related by Hiuen 
Tsiang a8 to Kiidyapa's ascent. The position of the spurs corresponds closely to his accouut, which 
mentions, hesides the northern side of the mountain, rangesto the south-west and north-east, In 
the confused masses of rocks heaped up all along the crest lines of the three spurs we can look for the 
passages which Kiigyapa was supposed to have opened with his staff. The tangled brushwood, which 
surrounded the hill in the days of both pilgrims, still covers it in remarkable thickness and in the 


narrow gorges which lead down between the spurs, the rainy season must indeed produce tumultuous 
torrents. That the name “Cock’s-foot Mountain” (Kukkutapadagiri) is likely tohave been derived 
from the three spurs resembling in relative position the foot of a cock has already been noticed by 
Hieun Tsiang's 1 analaters. It ix impossible to look down from the top of the central peak*! or even 
to examine the shape of the hill on the map without being strack with the appropriateness of the 

Tt only remains to pomt out that the distances and bearings given by Hinen Tsiang with 
reference to the “Cock’s-foot Mountain” are in full agreement with the position now ascertained for it. 
From east bank of the Mahi opposite Bodhgaya to the E ipidagiri the pilgrim reckoned 100 i 


or so, the direction being to the east “through a great wild forest,” Measuring on the map the 
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direct distance from the Sébnith Hil to the bank of the Mahana Nadi opposite Bodhgaya we find it — 


to be close on 14 miles. This distance, with the addition of one-fourth required to compensate for 
the excess measurement on ordinary roads from village to village? and taking the Mi at its ordinary 
value of about } mile, brings us as near as we can expect to the 100 4 of the Chinese pilgrim. The 
true direct bearing, it is true, is to the north-east, not to the east, But then a glance at the map will 
show that a traveller from Bodhgaya would have to proceed at first nearly due east to Mahar in order 
to avoid crossing on his route the hills called after the latter place, which lie in the direct line between 
Sobnith and Bodbgaya. 

Again after leaving the “Cock’s-foot Mountain” Hinen Tsiang counts about 100 i in a aorth- 
easterly direction to Buddhavana. Accepting the position I have above approximately marked for the 
latter locality and measuring the direct distance on the map, we find it a little over 11 wiles and the 
learing north-east. Theslight difference here noticed in the two map-values of Hinen Tsinng’s “100 li 
is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding to Baddhavana the pilgrim had to cross the 
southern Rijgir range at a point where it is comparatively high and rogged, as his own reference to 
“peaks and eliffe lofty and precipitous” clearly indicates, 

After [ hod completed my tour and retarne] to Calentta, I learned from my friend Lt- 
Colonel L, A. Waddell, I, M. 8., that he, tov, had om a visit paid several years ago to Hasra arrived 
at the same conclusion as to the identity of the “Cock’s-foot Mountain.” In view of Col. Waddel]'s 
keen power of observation, testified by the important results.of his researches into other Points con- 
nected with Hiuen Tsiang's itinerary, it is a source of special assurance to me to know that the above 
identification had been arrived at by us both independently, 


Sculptures at Bishanpur. —! descended from the Sdbnaith peak by the steep gorge which 
leads down between the south-western and western spurs to the village of Bishanpiir in order to gee 
the sculptures mentioned by Mr. Deglar at this place*® It lies about 14 miles to the west of the 

4! Tts position may ba fixed on the Atlaa of India map just below the letter d of the name “Tondwn."" 
“ Compare Cunningham, Amcsew! Geogruphy of India, p. 564 “9 See Arch, Surcey Rep , viii. p, 105, 
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peak and contains, i a ball decayed modern shrine designated as the “Dloiravasthin,” a seriesof fine 
svulptares auiil to have been excavated in the Kl valley some 25 or 30 years ago, | 


The largest ani best preserved among them are « large-sized Buddha-statue with on attendant i gure 
oueach side (seo Fig, TV.), the whole having evidently formed one group. The height of the centra 


statue is 5 feet from the base and that of the attendants $1 feet’ The characters of the Buddhist 
formuln inscribed on the pedestal point to the 9-10th century as the probable date of these fine sew p 
tures. The attendant figure on the proper right is clearly marked os Padmanabhi. The re v08 
now lying belind the principal statne evidently formed a panel for it and show like the reat "td thee 
sculptures highly-finishel workmanahip, y! 


Fie, V. reprodacea three detached relievos, which must have belonged to pedestals for smaller 
statnes. Their execution is equally good. There are two smaller statues of inferior value in niches of 






sory 


the tambledslown walls, representing Buddha and a fonr-armed god, probably Vishnu, 1 was; how- 
ever, Huabte to trace the sinall bas-relief, which ic mentioned by Mr. Beglar ns bearing a short i 1 rip- 
tion with the name of Mahikasyapa. In the view of the identification of the Kil site now arrived. 


at, this name as possibly indicating reference to the local saint woukl have been of special interest. e Bo 
[ consider that the removal of the Bishaupiir aculptores toa place where their preservation could — 
be assured, prolally to the Imperial Museum, is ilistinetly desirable. Judging from the imp on I 
gained by my enquiries, this removal, if accompanied by the offer of some gratuity tothe local Purdhitas: 
could be effected without diffienlty. Or, the grant of a small sum might assure the necessary re; airs 
to the shrine, which coukl then serve asa shelter for the sculptures now placed there, Still more 
desirable it seems to mo that early steps be taken to prevent unanthorized excavations and conse 
quent destruction in the ruined mounds of the KGl valley, which, by the identification of their site, 
have now sequired a special interest, : 













From Warzirgani I proceeded on the 20th October to Gayii in order to arrange from there for my 
visit to the Euluha Hill, situated closo to the southern border of the Gaya District, bat within the 
limits of Haxiribigh, The ancient remains on this bill, previously ansurvered, had formed the sub- 
ject of a iletaled report submitted to Government in June 1899 by Babi Nand Lal Der, Munsif- 
Magistrate of Clatra, Hazaribagh, and I had been asked to examine them in connection with my 
tour, After a short stay at Gaya, required in order to allow my camp to move ahead, I marched on 
the 22nd October via Shitrghwty to Hunterganj village, situated about 92 miles by road south of: 
Gaya on the left bank of the Lilajan River and not far from the northern border of the Hazaribagh 
District. On the following day I proceeded tothe Kuluha Hill, which rises about 6 miles to the soutl 
weat “ Hunterganj, and placed my camp at Hafwaria, the neare=t inhabited place on the west side 
of the hill. : 

Position of Kuluha Hill,—The hill known locally as the Kuluha Paha@r ix formed by a 
projecting spur of the great range which runs along the northern edge of the platean of Hazaribich. 
[t consista of a aeries of steep basaltic rilges, ronning in the general direction of north ‘eno as 
calminating ins pinnacle of bold crags, which reach to a height of 1,575 feet aboro sea level, as fixed 
hy the Trigonometrical Survey, (hwing to its height and boll form the hillisa rery conspicuoas 
object in the Jandsoape, as seen from tho plains of the Sharghati Sub-Livision, 

The fact of the hill being the objeet of 


| i 4 loeal pilgrimage is mentioned is Sir W. Hunter's 
Covcetteer (Hazinilagh District) and is also 


: recorded in the List of Ancient Monuments of Bengal. 
But the merit of leaving first given a fnll account of it belongs to Baha Nand Lal Dey, the jocal officer 
already mentioned, whose Report, dated 7th Anne 1899, was forwantal to Gorernment with a bedies Foti 
the Commissioner of the Chota Nagpir Division and duly conimmnicated to me in print. Baba Nand 
Lal Dey deserves every commenlation for the zeal anil trouble with which he Teas eudenvoured during 
his short stay on the hill, to note down all those objects which his state of health perinitted 
him to visit, atl which he thought micht be of antiquarian interest, As, however, his examination of 
the remains of the place was necessarily rapid and.does tot profess to have been. tmde with spocial 
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archmological knowledge, it would serve no useful purpose to reproduce it here or to discuss particular 
statements contained in it. It may, however, be mentioned that Babi Nand Lal Dey believed the 
ancient remains on the ill to be exclusively Badidhistic, and that he was prepared to identify it, on the 
basis of a supposed etymology of the name, with “the Makula Parvata of the Barmese Annals of 
Baidhism” where Daldha is said to have passed his sixth rainy season, 

| The top of the Kaluha Hill is approached by two paths only, one leading up from Hatwaria village 
on the west, and the other from a valley which skirts the hill on the east. Following tho former, which 
{ used on my ascents to the hill, traces of the pilgrims’ route are soon met in the auspicions sindara 
(read-lead) marks applied to all larger rocks and trees. About half a mile south of Hatwaria, where 
the path leaves a wooded platean at the foot of the luill, there is a small mound of stones, and on its 
top an old relievo, measuring 1 foot 8 inches in height by eleven in breadth, which represents the Jina 
Pirivanitha under the usual snake-hood. The Hindu pilgrims and their Purdhitas know the seulpture 
by the name of Dviirapala, “the Guardian of the Gate.” For about half a mile farther the path crosses 
an outlying ridge, which ia fairly wooded, Then the proper ascent begins over bare basaltic rocks of 
remarkably large size, which face the whole west aide of the hill, They are so steep and anil so bare of 
vegetation thet for one not barefooted it is a matter of some difficulty to scramble up. After an ascent 
of about four hundred feet a wall of even steeper, but smaller, cliffs is met. Here a regular path is 
forme by broad steps cut into the rock. This path leads at a point about 21M) feet higher up through 
the gateway of an ancient wall to the platean near the hill top. ‘ 

Plateau of Euluha Hill-top.— This plateau or rock basin —for this name would be equally 
applicable for a part of the area —is formed by two massive ridges of rock, more or less parallel, which 
ascend from the south. Before converging towards the bold pinnacle of rock which, a3 already men- 
tioned, forms the summit of the hill, these ridges are joined by a tranaverse ridge which rons in the 
direction from south-east to north-west and at a distance of sbout half a mile tothe south of the summit. 
The bare rocks, forming the north face of the transverse ridge, slope gradually down towards a natural 
basin, which contains a small lake about 300 yards long with a greatest width of about 70 yards. The 
longituilinal direction of the lake follows the dip of the transverse ridge from N.-W.to 8.-E. It is said 
to be fel by springs and always retains its water, the overtlow from the mongoon rains being carried 
off by a small channel at the south-east corner. The presence of this unfailing supply of water in « 
locality otherwise made so forbidding by Nature had probably mach to do with turning the plateau 
of the Kulaha Hill into a popular place of pilgrimage. 

Immedistely above the little lake, with its plentifal growth of lotuses, waterlilies and other aquatic 
planks, the bare rock rises with steep wall-like slopes up towards the summit, The main ridge on the 
east ascenila to this highest point in a series of bare cliffe, which form a kind of eréte and fall off almost 
precipitously towards the valley below. The ridge on the west is less steep and rocky anil is covered in 
the part nearer to the rock basin with thick jungle growth. Higher up it, too, assumes the form of a 
precipitous wall of cliffs. The summit itself, which forms the final object of the pilgrimage, consists 
of a serie’ of enormous boulders heaped ap one above the other and frowning down boldly into the 
valleys, 

I have attempted to illustrate the main topographical features of the hill by a site-plan prepared 
from my rough survey (see Fig. VII.). This, Thope, together with the photograph reproduced 
ht “Te will be remarked that, excepting g the image of Kuleawari, I did not come across the image of a single 
deity belonging to tho Hindu Pantheon: the place ia entirely Buddhistic. It ismy strong conviction that Koluha 
Pahar is the makwla Parvata of the Burmese annals cf Buddhism. Buddha is said to have passed his sixth waaso 
(or rainy season retirement) on the Makula mountain (sce Bigandet's Life or the Legend of Gandhama), Koluha 
is simply a contraction and corruption of .Makula (ma) of (makula) having dropped by lapss of time, andthe word 
hula changed into Kulaha acording to the guttural pronunciation of the people of the district. The word kula, 
however, still exists in tho name of the goddess Kuleswari (Kala + [ewari) which means, as I have stated, the Lady 
of the Mountain Kula,"’ | 

It is scarcely nooessary t point unt that the dorivation of the name KilGha hero suggested is impossible on phonotio 
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in Fig, VL, showing the summit as seen from Bhimbhir, will belp in following the deseription of the 
objects of antiquarian interest to which 1 now proceed. 


Sacred Sites on Kuluha Hill. — Reaching the plateau on the west by the path previously de- 
seribed, we notice first the ancient wall which lines the crest line of the ridge on this side, It is there 
9 feet thick and shows rows of well-cnt slabs of stone on the outer faces, while its interior is ent 
built of large undressed stones. The gateway, five feet broad, is much decayed, but beyond it to the 
N.-E. Iwas able to follow the wall ascending the ridge fora distance of about 750 feet, no rithstanding 
the thick jungle by which it is surrounded, Immediately to the north of the gate, where there ig anotnra 
dip in the ground, the wall is fully 15 feet high, The wall extends to the N.-E. up to the point where 
the ridge falls off in almost perpendicular cliffs and where thns Nature itself has provided a rampart. 
The same observation applies to the wall south of the gate, which, adapting iteelf tothe contours of the 
plateau, extends in a fair state of preservation for abont 700 feet, up to a point on the above-mentioned 
transverse ridge, where the latter becomes quite nnscaleable. 

About 150 feet to the S.-E. of the gate by which we have entered, stands & temple snered 
to Durgi-Bhagavati. The name under which the goddess is worshipped here, Euletvari, is supposed — 
tobe connected with the designation of the hill Kulnha. The temple, which consists of cella about 
12 feet square inside and an outer chamber 10) feet deep and 9 fect broad, is up toa beight of five feet from 
the ground built mainly with stone materials removed evidently from some old structure. Among these 
large oraamented slabs are found in considerable number. The rest of the extant temple is built with 
bricks which seem also of old make, and ia covered outside with a thick layer of chunam. 


A broad platform in front of the temple, which faces south, as well as q large dilapilated shed to 
the west of it, are similarly constrneted with ancient carved slabs, while more of the latter lies in front 
of the buikling. The present temple is said to have been built by a Raja Candraketn of Lintar, as to 
whoge date no information was forthcoming. Judging from its appearance, it can searcely be older 
than a» couple of centuries, On the other hand the materials used in its construction show that it hes 
probably replaced an earlier structure of more imposing dimensions, One oli slab in the wall measures 
4) feet in length and one foot in height. 

The Purdhitas or, a3 they are locall y called, Pandas of the shrine reside at DAintir and ordinarily 
take their turn of worship for half a week, ‘The Pilgrims, by whose dulsings they mainly subsist, visit 
the hill st particular days auspicious for the « Yatra.’ Such are the 9th day of the bright half of Caitra, 
when about 5,000 people are said to assemble, and the day of Mieba known as Sripaicami. There is 
no Mahatmye or legendary in nse, but the priests are in the habit of relating to the pilgrims the stories 
of the VWah@hhdrata, which local belief connects with particular sites of the hill. 


About 125 yards to the south of the temple and on the rocky crest of the transverse ridge a large 
isolated boulder known as Bhimbhar is Visited by the pilgrims, Bhima, the epic hero, is believed to 
have put it there to take rest in its shade. About 40 feet to'the N.-E. of it is a platform 21 feet 
and 14 feet broad bnilt of large dresed slabs. ‘The Mace which is called the “wall of King Virai” 
offers a splendid view over the Lilajan valley westwards, 


About 18 yards to the north of * Bhimbhar’ ix a small grotto about 4 feet high and 3 feet broad, 
formed by a boulder overlying a fissure in the rock, Inside js a well-preserved image of the Jina 
Piirévandtha, seated and surmounted by the usnal snake-hood, The little seulpture, which is about 
2 feat high, is carved in m black basaltic stone and seems distinctly old. The interstices between the 
rocks serving as sidewalls and the boulders are filled with bricks 4 inches square and 2) inches thick. 
Close to the west of this is another small grotto containing a seated Jina in the conventional posture, 
As the Cihna engraved on the pedestals is effaced the Jina intended caunot be ascertained, Judging 
from the red-lead marks on these sculptures they seem to enjoy the orthodox attention of the 
pilgrims. 

Descending from Bhimbbar towards the temple a small rock-ground tank is passed, and near it 
two small images placed below a tree. They measure 14 feet in height, and though damaged by exposure 
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are yet clearly recoguized as representations of dings. The pedestal of one of them bears a short 
inscription of which, however, only the date Samhvat 1449 can be made out with any certainty. 

[A path skirting the western side of the little lake above described leads to the East Gate of the 
hill plateau, It opens. passage through a wall of similar construction to that on the west and is of 
identical dimensions. The outeide facing of the wall consists of well-carved slabs, several of which 
measure above 5 fect in length. The eastern gate occupies a depression in the ridge, and as the latter 
s00n TIBGs both on the south and the north into clif_ls presenting a precipitous face to the east, the wall 
which was intended to guard it, does not extend very far. 

Retracing our steps from the east gate to the eastern end of the lake we strike the path leading 
to the sacred sites which the pilgrims visit on the higher portion of the east ridge. Here, close 
to the lake, is a small well-like fissure in the smooth rock, where rain water accumulates. It ts 
worshipped under the name of Suraj Eund. By the side of it lies the fragment of an image broken 
above the knees, which mast have undoubtedly represented a Buddha or Bodhisattva. It measures 
11 inches across the knees. The pedestal attached is 16 juches brow and represents a group of 
worshippers, bringing offerings. The outside panels are oceupied by crouching lions. The interest of 
this little seulpture lies ‘n the fact that it is the only trace of Buddhist worship I could find on the 
hill. ‘That it is Buddhist is proved by the few words of the Buddhist formals still legible above 
the base. 

Parasnath Temple. — Ascending then over an absolutely bare shoulder of rock for about 150 
yarile a small modern temple is resched called «Parasnath,” It consists of a square cella, enclosed. by 
chunam-covered walls which messure 14 feet ontaide, and is raised on platform about 3 feet above 
the ground. On the south wall of the interior, which faces the entrance, is a small raised platforni, 
which is covered with small bricks and stones. Above these can be seen fragments of a small Jina 
statue, which seems to have measured about 9 inches across the knees. According to the information 
supplied by the Purdhitas who accompanied ne, common folk from the jungle villages of the neigh- 
bouring hills are in the habit of depositing stones at ihis shrine on their pilgrimage with a view to 
removing them again, if the object of their pilgrimage is attained.“ Customs of o similar purport 
prevail at other Indian pilgrimage places known to me. 

The little temple is said to derive its name from an image of Pargvanatha, which was once placed 
in it. The high bulb-shaped dome which surmounts the shrine, shows so modern a form and the 
chunam with which it is covered is also in such ‘good condition, that I do not think we can assign to 
the whole structure, as it now exists, a greater age than about a century. Yet the Purdhitas were 
unanimous in asserting that the builder or date of the temple were quite anknown to them, aml that 
in their recollection it has always been in its present deserted condition. The name and style of the 
building afford clear proof that it was erected by Jainas, which agrees entirely with the facts to be 

About 80 yards to the N.-E. of this deserted Jnina shrine there is a large boukler, the top of 
which forms @ comparatively smooth and only slightly rounded platform. It is known by the nani 
Mad va-Madai or May da wwa-Mandai. Here ia shown a hollow about 3 feet square cut into the rock 
to a depth of about 4 inches, which is supposed to have been used as a Vedi or altar at a sacrifices af the 

epic king Virita. Around it can be seen 9 round holes, each 1} inches in diameter; they are explained 
as having been made to serve as sockets for the staffe which supported the “Mandapa™ reqaired at 
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as I mention this point, specially beosuse Babu Nand Lal Dey, who bore os elsewhere tock the Jima image for 
one of Buddha, has been led to give to the onstom a signification which is quite foreign to it, and to base upon thin 


farther communications. | 

“I wa mn understand,’ he says, “that whoever visits this temple throws a stone at the image [of Buddha). 
This is rery significant. Sa oz bo proved that the vemples and other buildings of the Buddhist period of ts Fast 
have been destroyed, . - + * it waa certainly owing t Hindu hatred, and not to Moslem bigotry."’ Assump- 
tions of this kind will not readily disappear a4 long as the historial text books ordinarily actessible to educated 
Indians continue to find room for theories about the forcible extermination of Buddhism unsupported by historical 
evidence. 
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the Pratigtha ceremony. Close to this spot there i+ a line of very shallow and now aumvet complete ie 
effaced Devaniigari characters engraved in the rock, of whieh only the letters gay feosicet) cam 
niade out with any certainty, We have here evidently a mere «grajifte of eo e visitor, To the east 
of this spot is an oblong platform, supported by walls on which King Virit is said to have celebrated | 
the marriage of his dangliter Uttara. 


The Dabkivatara Rock-sculptures. — A steep ascent over boulders for about 250 yards in the 
direction of N,-N.-E, brings the pilgrim to a series of rock-seulptures known os the Dabavatira. 
Thev are carved on the perpendicular west side of a large fissured rock, in two groups, The one first 
approached shows in a deep continuous niche five seated relievo figures of Jinas, each 104 inclics high 
and 11 inches broad ot the knees. Their modelling and carving is comparatively rude and affords 
no certain clone to their age. Below each figure is carved a relievo representation of a shrinhdserne, 
showing in the centre the cia or characteristic emblem of the Jina intended. These lower relievos 
are cut very shallow and as they have in consequence much suffered by exposure only two effing, 
horse ond elephant, are now recognizable, Above the third, fourth and fifth figures, from the left, | 
there is seen a faintly incised sgrajitto in Devaniigari characters, of which only the ey Lables 
Woe... . puean, however, be real, 
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A few yards to the north, and on a slightly lower level, the rock-face shows ten more relieve | 
representations of Jinas of similar style and execution, Five, on the left, are seated aud of the same 
dimensions as those described before; those to the right are standing and measure 21 feat in height. 
All the figures have on their breast the usual diamond-shaped mark and gre accompanied by snall 
attendants holding chowrees. The Cilinas below these figures have either not been engraved, thongh 
there is room for them, or have completely worn away, Only crouching lions can be made ont in the | 
Shallow relievos intended to mark pedestals, lf 

From the rock of the Dadavatiira the path leads up very steeply towards the summit of the hill, 
Before reaching the latter, and at a height of about 100 fect above rock-carvings just described, there 
are noticed foundations of ancient walls which must have originally formed a square of about 14 feet 
inside, The walls are exposed on the north, east and sonth, and consist of carefully placed ancient 
hricks measuring 11 % 8 < 2 inches. In the inside of the square a hollow has been dug ont, 
apparently in a mound of loose stones. The west side ig ceeupied by a flat mound of small stones, 
which iz evidently artificial and rises fully 5 feet above the present level of the wall cn thd ees he 
nnable to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the objeet of this structure. Tt is certainly of ancient 
date, sod cannot have liad any defensive character, as the cast scarp of the ridge at this point is quite 
inaccessible, 

The Akasalocana Rock.— About 80) feet higher up the summit is reached over a series of 
large crags heaped up by Nature as if to form stairs. One large rock can be setled only by means of 
shallow footholds ent into the smooth rounded surface. On the top of the highest crag, which is 
known as Akabalocana, there is seen a pair of footprints or padukas cut into the rock to a depth of 
about half an inch. The toes, which are but slightly marked, face to the north; the length of the 
footprints is B inches, There is no inscription or trace of ornamentation near these marks, and this 
fact, together with the simplicity of design, suggest that the carving dates from an early time, The 
footprints are descrilasl by the Purdhitas as those of Vishnn, bat in view of what we shall have to note 
thereafter, they are likely to linve been originally worshipped as those of a Jaina Tirtharnkara 


wen a prouinent Tirtha for Jainas is made abundantly 
pparently modern image of Durga in the temple first mentioned, 
whieh T could not see closely, and the Buddhist fragment already noticed, all sculptures on the hill, 
whether detached or rock-carved, represent Tirthamkaras. Yet local information was idaniinben ag 
to the absence of Jainas among the present visitors of the Tirthw. Lol g 


_ Taina tradition about Kuluha Tirtha. — [ should have been obliged to leave this interest= 
ing question unsolved had not the enquiries I subsequently made among the small Jaina community of 


That the hill mast have in earlier days 
clear by the fact that apart, from an a 
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Patna helped me to a ¢luc. The Jainas consulted, though otherwise well-informed of places of sacred 
interest for their sect, had never heard of Kulaha, Dut on going through » handbook for Jaina pil- 
grim s which they showed to me, I came upon a notice, which showed that until recent times a tradition 
regan ing this Tirtha must have.survived in some quaters, The little publication referral to bears 
the title of Nr itirthamala Amolukeratea, and was printed in 1893 by Rena Narayan Pal, Tulapatti, 
Calcutta, from which place I was, however, subsequently, notwithstanding repeated efforts, unable to 
obtain a copy. 

The handbook, which is written in Hindi and provided with a curiously primitive map, describes 
correctly enough the route from Gayi to Kulula and mentions that the name of this place is given 
“in the Sasiras” as “Bhaddalapuranagara.” “There the tenth Tirthamkara, Sitalasvamin, was 
conceived, born, received initiation, and obtained his enlightenment.’ ‘The author refers to a temple 
which “was once adorned by an image,” but states that the Tirtha is now deserted, 

Tregret that other labours and my inability to consult competent Jaina ecclesiastics in Caleutta 
have prevented me from following up, in older Jaina texts, the indication here furnished, I have 
little doubt that those specially acquainted with medieval Jaina literature hearing on the subject of 
Tirthss may be able to trace carlier references to the sacred site above described. 

But even without awaiting the result of such enquiries, the identification of Kuluha as a Jaina 
place of worship is of consiulerable interest. We have here a ilistinet instance how, even with a sect 
so remarkably tenacious in its traditions and customs, a once well-known sacral site has become compietely 
forgotten within comparatively recent times, In the course of my studies regarding the ancient 
topography of Kasmir it has been more than once necessary for nie to re-liscover, once famous but 
now entirely forgotten, places of pilgrimage solely by the means of antiquarian research, The instance 
of Kolula shows that, even in parts of India proper, where the religions conditions of the population 
have undergone no marked change, we must reckon with «uch alterations of the topoyrapiiu sacra, 

I may add, in conclusion, that thengh everything points to Kuluba having been a place of special 
interest and attraction to the -laina commonity, yet the worship of the site was probably always shared 
also by the mass of the Hindu population in the neighbourhood, just as we find indubitable evidence 
of the same peaceful condominium from carly. time= ot Rajgir, Girndr and many other well-known 
Tirthas, 

I returned to Gay on the 24th October and nsed a short halt for visits to the must prominent 
of the shrines at this ancient Tirtha, Descriptions of them lave been given by General Cunningham, 
whoge identifications of the sites mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims at and arouml Gayl seem in full 
agreement with the topographical indications, At Dodhgayai | revisited the remains of the most 
famous shrine of Buddhism still extant in India, amply described in the publications of General 
Canningham and others, 

The Remains of Bakraur. — Crossing from Bodhgaya tho Lilijan River to the east | inspected 
at Bakraur the remains of a large s/@pa which Gen. Cunningham had alrealy correctly identified with 
the “stapa of the perfume elephant” described by Hinen Tsiang *‘to the east of the Bouhi Tree, crossing 
the Nairafijang."“ It forms the starting point for that portion of Hinen Tsiang’s itinerary, whieh we 
had followed above in the reverse direction from Giryek to the “Cock’s-foot Monntain.” The top of 
the mound, which rises to a height of 25 feet above the level ground, measures fully 153 feet (rom north 
to south, and thus shows the large dimensions of the original structure. The pool which the pilgrims 
mentions to the north of the “Gandhahasti Stupa”’ [ was unable to trace, but ata distance of aboni 
00 yards to the south-east of the etapa there are the remains of a large tank marked by ancient 
embankments, On the north bank of this tank stands now the temple of Matafga, one of the 
numerous Tirthas visited by the Gaya pilgrims. 

The remaining few days of my vacation were devoted to an examination of the famous caves of 
Aéoka and Dadaratha in the Baribar hill, north of Gaya, and the ancient remains in their neigh- 

3)  Si-yu-ki, i, p. 138, : 
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bonrhood, as well as to a brief visit to Patna, the ancient Pataliputra. In regard to the former sites, 
which have also been fully dealt with in the Archeological Survey Reports, I can restrict myself to a 
few observations concerning their ancient topography, 


It has been duly noticed before that the Cavesof Barabar, not withstanding their connection with a 
family famous in Buddhist annals, have not been mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, This cireum- 
stance is easily accounted for by the fact that the site Possessed no special interest for Buddhists, An 
illustration of this is afforded by the dedicatory inseriptions of Agoka's Caves, which, as we now know, 
specially record the offer of these cave-dwellings to mendicants of a non-Buddhistie sect (Ajivikas). 

Siddhesvara Hill.— A further indication may be found in the fact that the highest of the 
Baribar hills is occupied by a shrine sacred to Siva Siddhebvara, which has distinct claim to 
considerable antiquity, This temple, to which General Cunningham only briefly refers? is still the 
object of an extensive pilgrimage from the neighbouring tracts. The present structure, which seems to 
have undergone numerous changes, rests on an ancient basement measuring 17 feet on the east side, 
Where it is still well preserved. It there reaches to a height of 5 feet 2 inches from the ground, and is 
constructed of only three courses of large granite slabs, some of them over five fect in length and 14 
feet thick. This basement projects in the centre by 6 inches for one-thind of its length and is decorated 
with a remarkably bold moulding which indicates its antiquity. The upper portion of the temple 
‘contains also nnmerous carved slabs, which mnst have been taken from some earlier structure, but the 
Greatest part is so thickly covered with chunam that a close examination is impossible. It appears, 
however, that the original building consisted of « square cella of the dimensions indicated by the well- 
preserved east basement, 


It has been suggested by Mr, Beglar that the hill occupied by the Siddhesvara temple is identical 
with the great mountain of dark-coloured rocke, on which « small atipa about ten feet high marked the 
place where Buddha had entered into meditation.“4 Wo trace of the afgpa can now be found on the hill 
of Siddhegvara. Yet its relative position to another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the neigh- 
bourhood, which I believe Mr, Beglar to have quite correctly identified, favours the above suggestion, 
Hinen Tsiang describes a monastery “to the north-west of the mountain 30 ii or 60, On a declivity of 
the mountain; it is flanked by a high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in intervals of 
the rocks.” The position here ascribed to the monastery, with which Budddhist tradition connected a 











occupy the steep slope of a rocky ridge facing » great tank to the north, had been described othewn git 
General Cunningham, whom, however, their identity with Gunamati’s monastery had eseaped.“* His and 
Mr. Beglar's accounts make it snnecessary to notice this interesting site in detail. It eds eens, 
be mentioned that the destruction of the remains by the villagers excavating for old bricks has since 
proceeded considerably and is likely to efface soon the last traces of the lofty terraces and buildings, 
which onae occupied the picturesque hill-side down to the edge of the water, 


My two days’ visit. to Patua was mainly devoted to a rapid inspection of the sites which Col. 
Waddell's highly successful researches have shown to be of special importance for the study of the 
topography of ancient Pafaliputra, the capital of Agoka. In view of the fact that the resulta of Col, 
Waddell’s prolonged explorations and of the excavations begun on his initiative is about to be publish- 
‘ed in « full report, it wonld be Presumption to detail here the observations which my short visit 
permitted me to make. They entirly confirmed the opinion first advanced by that scholar as to the 
remains of the old city being preserved in all probability deep down in the alluvial ground south of the 
old river-bed known as Gunsar. The excavations which have already yielded some very interesting 
results, if carried on under the Stiperviaion of 5 competent archeologist on the spot, are likely to bring 

4 Arch. Survey Bep., i, p, 42. © rch, Barony (885 Bal Saacas 
: . Arch. Burvey Rep, i, p, ‘Say. A brief nist elabee pooh terbliing borers fist sa- UN 
abel am T obtained on the saly of his library, shows that the veteran scholar hy mocepted this identifios- 
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to light conclusive evidence ns to the exact position of the various structures. and sites described by 
the Chinese pilgrims, In the meantime, I hope, the impressions gathered by a personal inspection of 
the great Gangetic site will assist me when dealing with the ancient topography of Magadha in the 
publication which my Introductory remarks referred to. * * * 








In concluding this aceonnt of my short tour in Magadha I feel it a pleasant duty to record my 
sincere obligation for the manifold assistance [ received fram the local authorities, I owe the advant- 
ages thus accorded to me mainly to the kind offices of Mr. E, W. Oldham, I, C. 8., Collector and 
Magistrate of Gaya, who, himself deeply interested in the history and antiquities of Sonth Bihir, spared 
no effort to facilitate my tnovements and enquiries within the short time at my disposal 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY Sit J. M. CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., LC3. 
(Continued from Vol, XXIX. p, 387.) 


Hand. — A bright open brass hand tops the saddle of many Neapolitan“cab-horses and a 
émall hand in gold, coral or silver open, or with horned and figged fingers, guards many a 
Neapolitan girdle and watch chain, 


The hand wards the evil glance not because itis a symbol of the Almighty or an emblem 
of justice™.or a type of the Prophet Muhammad and his first four snccessors in the post of 
calipha or viceroy. But because the hand is one of the greatest guardians, the hand is the 
chief of weapons and of tools, the great bread-winner, a sign-centre among early tribes more 
usefol than the tongue. Open brass hands with a hanging eyelet were amulets against 
the Evil Eye in use among Egyptians, Etroscans, Greeks and Romans." Perhaps the oldest 
sign of Inck is the open red hand on the wall of the Dordogne cave in Central France. Ameri- 
can Indian chiefs had the mark of an open red hand woven into their robes. In India, a red 
right hand may be seen stamped on the festive shoulders of both Hindus and Musalmaina. In 
Europe, the red hand has been raised to honour as the sign of the British baronet, of the Pro- 
vinee of Ulster, and of the Sultan of Constantinople. Among Hindus the carved hand is 
worshipped as the sign of the safi or pure widow Both Mosalminsand Christians have been 
able to continue hand worship, Masalmins by, among Sunnis, treating the thumb as the Pro- 
phet and the four fingers as his four successors ; and among Shinhs as the Prophet, his danghter 
the Lady Fatimah, her husband Ali, and her two sons Husein and Hasan, Christians hare 
continued the worship of the hand either by making the open hand the sign of power and 
justice and so of the Almighty or by considering the hand with three stretched fingers a symbol 
ofthe Trinity. The guarding power of the hand is increased by making it take certain shapes. 
Of these shapes the Ttalians recognise and employ three. The fig-hand, manu fica (supposed 
to be of phallic significance), that is, the thamb tip pointing down and grasped between the first 
and middle fingers. Among the Romans and western Latin nations this gestore was known as 








The Egyptian heod of Justice waa the left hand. According to Apuleius (A, D. 150) in the procession of Tala 
the fourth noble carried the emblem of Justies, the left hand, with the palm open, which on account of its natural 
foactivity and its being endowed with neithor akill nor cunning has been judged a more fitting emblem of Justins 

1° Examples are figured in Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p, 241. 

“ According to King (The Gnostics, p, 222 and note 1) the Brikmans considered the open hand an emblem of the 

‘gha or yout, 

Uist Chemepete lig aieen ed et As hie hasind ta-seenseke Stal vicat uae ec Mr, Elworthy's 
Evil Eye, p. £43, aod the hand raised in eeolesination! blessing with the thumb, first and second fingera-n shed 
The Gipses ay i—*“ When the Golden Hand shines sut of the clouds over two lovers it means good Inok.” Sa, 
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the fig-hand because the fig is phallic. The name fig-hand is in use in Italian, Spanish and 
French, and, though the name is not used in Germany and England, the gesture is unders od 18 
Like other evil-scaring gestures to thrust forward the fig-hand against any one was @ gesture 
of abuse since it implied that the person against whom the sign was made was, or was haunted 
by, an evil spirit. A second guardian hand in south Italy is the horn-hand, manu cornuta, witd 
the first and fourth fingers straight, and the thamb, middle and third fingers bent to the palm 


aud clasped by the thumb.'* A third guardian hand, the priest's blessing hand, has the thamb: 
and the first and middle fingers straight and the third and little fingers doubled. This hand which 
is worn at watch chains is a pre-Christian amulet.!® It is called menu pentea or combine hand 
because on it are collected many guards against the Evil Eye. The interest of this combine hand, 
like the south Italian earthen-ware dises covered with close-packed guardian shapes, is that the 
figure of each guardian, whether painted, carved or embossed, adds his share to the virtue of 
the whole. The rude but clear focusing of virtues on these hands and disca shows how, under 
more elaborate management, the greater deities have gathered to themselves local guardians and 
inheriting the fame of the local goardians have continued them as symbols, Like the pantea 
or all-focusing hand, rural guardian influences leaving their homes in stream, stone, tree and 
beast centred in one human shape which gathering to itself every influence became Pan or 
AIL® Another guardian use of the hand was to shoot out the middle finger, doubling the others 
back into the palm. The middle finger so shot out was either a phallos orahorn, Jt came to 
be called the infamis, that is, the ill-famed, or the impudicus, that is, immodest finger, because 
shooting it against any one implied that the person shot against was uw devil or was possessed! 


Honey. — As the early man’s food, os a source of liquor, and o# a healer, honey has = 
virtoe which secured it an early place among the protectors against the Evil Eye 


Theodore Watts’ “‘ The Dukkeripen” in Myer'a Poots of the Century, p.270, The Moors carved an open hand over 
the great gate of the Hall of Justice in the Alhambra in Spain. Figured in Elworthy, The Erik Kye, p. M48. Accord. 
ing to Bassett (Legends and Superstitions of the Sea, p, 14, and Frontispiece) the Arabe did not abrays think of 
the hand asa guardian influence, They said any ship renturing on the Atlantic waa stopped by the huge hand of 
Satan rising out of the water to size them, 

4 Compere Doan Ramsay's Reminiscence, quoted below. The Talmod (Jewish! variety of the fig-hand is to 
place the thumb of the right hand inthe left handand the thumb of the left hand in the right hand, Compara 
(Sohwab'a Talmud de Jerusalem, p, 456): — “ If in entering a city you four the Evil Eyo placethe thumb of the right 
baod in the loft band and the thamb of the left hand in the right hand and say, I am of the race of Joseph on which 
the Evil Eye has no effect.’ Hore the phallic thumb seems to be considered as a spirit-home rather than as a spirit 
scare, and so tho thumb was veiled to prevent evil spirita entering through it, 

" The practice and tha meaning of * showing the ig" among the Italians of Greater Gresos suggests on onplana- 
tion of the Greek mbophantes literally fg-shower but meaning sycophant or tale-bearer, Thu ordinary explanation 
that the hateful character got its name from informing on persons who eraded the duty on figa ia admitted to be 
a maning- making of little more value than a pun (compare Liddell and Sastt's Greek Dictionary «, v.), The South 
Italian praetioe of shewing the fig — that is, the tig-hand—to keep of an evil influence, suggests that the seuee-of the 
word mtophanies or tig shower is the man who forces ona to show the fig, that is, either a phallus of tig-woed or the 
Gg-hand, 

1 In a Ravenna sizth oontnry mosaio the Almighty is shewn as a hand pieraing the clonda, the first and fourth 
Gngere pointed a8 in the manu cornula, Soa Fig, 113. Elworthy, Tha Epil Eye, p. 235, Fig. 115 (ep. cit, p, 287) 
shows a Hindu goddess with the right hand in tha manu cornute attitedas, 

1 Elworthy, The Eril Eye, p. 300, 

% These dotails illustrate two lawe: (a) that the virtue of charmé grows by massing them: (}) that the local 
guardian, losing hia individuality a4 a healer and saver, merges into the younger wider-ruling deity and thus, under 
the title of symbol, ssoured a dim and doubtful continuanes uf worship. In connection with these two laws it nub yy 
be suggested that such merged looul guardians are called symbols, that is, things thrown together, because by those 
who have the spread of the religion at haart as many a4 poanble of the earlier local guardians are morged inthe new — 
guardian, so that together they may supply the attributes and draw tha Worahippers required to secure steadiness to 

S Hare's Cities of Southern ffaly, p. 11, says: — “ The most popular antidote to the Evil Eye in Italy ia 
little ooral hand with one finger at-atshed out, the hand of Saint Jonzaro, with which the-shops at Naples are full, 
Tiaes charms are specially in request whenever Vesuvius isin 5 state of eruption,” 

= Compare Story's Castle of St, Angles, p, 206, 








scrapings to drive out a witch-sent spirit. These two sources of worship have combined to 
make horn a leading 





antidote to the feverishness caused by the breathless and Parching Scirocco wind horn has 
gained and kept in South Italy the highest place among guardians.™ A hand grasping a horn 
forms one of the nine elements in the compound Neapolitan amulet the cima-ruta or rnespray.27 
In South Italy, the word horn of itself drives off or prisons the evil glance. The name horn is 
given not only to the ox horns that guard crofts, fields, dwellings and vegetable shops™*; to the 


ram and goat horns that save the stock of the wine-seller; to the stag or if possible elk horns. 


that guard the stores of the grocer and droggist ; and to the natural horns miniatured in coral, 
gold, silver, mother-of-pearl and lava and worn at the girdle or watch chain, The name horn is 
extended to crab and Icoster nippers, to cock spurs, to the claws of birds and to the teeth of 
animals including tigers’ teeth and boars’ tashes. Even horse-ahoes, half moons, and shapes 
probably originally phallic are known aa horns. Finally the favourite Neapolitan guardian 
hand, the first and the lictle finger stiff and the middle and third bent te the palm and clasped 
by the thumb is known as manu cornuta, the horn hand.* 

As in the case of the Hand and the Horse-shoe the virtue of hore amulets and charms 
has heen traced to their being symbols of the horns of the Moon and so connected with the worship of 
Diana perhaps with the worship of Isis, But as has been noticed above the virtue of horn passes 
behind the symbol stage and has an unborrowed guardian power as the protector of animals and as the 
healer of sickness, Horn is honoured in countries where neither the name of Diana nor the name of 
Isis has ever been known, It may not be safe to say that the belief in the guardian virtue of animal 
horns is older than the belief in the guardian virtue of the moon's horns, Still it seems safe to say 
that the origin of the two beliefs is distinct and that the iron horns and crescents fonnd among the 
Ashantees in West Africa are in origin unconnected with moon worship and represent the brow and 
horns of an ox, a favourite and widespread crop-guard and scare.2° That in the high religion of Egypt 


™ Compare Murray's “' Handbook of Spain” in Elworthy, The Evil Ey, p. 33, note 4, 

™ Neville Rolfe, Nuples in the Nineties, p. 58, In Ladakh, in Contral Asia, ram's horns are fastened to frujt- 
trea, Trees so guarded yield wooderful crops of fruit, In North India, pieces of jackal and antelope horn are worn 
to keep off the Evil Eye, Crooke’s Popular Relizion of Northern India, Vol, II. p, 36. 

© Compare Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IL p. 872, Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p, 263, 

™ The scrapings and raspings of the horas of the common male deor are used in decovtions: hartahorn jelly is 
Dutritive and ia given in diarrhaves : the white earth made" from calcined hartehorn is used in dysenteries: and ta 
lighten labour pains; the salt of hartshorn isa great sudorific and is given in fevers with ee a cyclopandi 
Britannica, “ Hartahors.” Horn is largely used as a medicine in India, Now Guinea, Madagascar, and South 
Afrion, 


T Neville Itolfe, Naples in the Nineties, p. 54, Mr. Rolfe compares (op, cit.) Zedekiah (2 Chronicles, xviii, 10) 
Presenting the king of Israel with horns of iron in token he would win if he went to battle to Ramoth Gilead. 

® Is the horn uf an ox of the komextoad which Homer's fisher caste into the sea as he lets down with » long rod 
bis baits for a snare to the little fshes below, merely a bob or float or doo the floating horn keep off the evil influances 
which might hindor the fishes taking tho baite? Butcher and Lang's Odyssey, Book XII. 

® The horn hand keopa off the risk that attends the mention, even tho thought, of an ill-omened person, 
Compare Crawford's Saracinesca, p, 210;—‘ Tho old Marquia made tho sign of the horns with his forefioger and 
uitle finger as thou zh to protect himself against the ainistor influence invoked by the. meution of the hated Count 
Spices,” The sense of the widespread saying, that an injured husband should wear horns, seems to be the hushand's 
special now] of protection aguinat the Evil Eyo, Its glance would naturally effect a lodging in one ao faint-hearted 
aa the nature of his misfortune shows the husband to be. 

* The Ashantos field crescents are figured (No, 88) in Elworthy, The Eye, Feil, p. 215, ‘The tribes of the West 
Nile keop the Evil Eye from their orops by stloking the bleached skull ofan oz on the end of a pole, Berghoff, 
Pall Mall Gosstte, May ist, 1999, p, 3. The same practios provaila among the wilder tribes of Western India, 
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early local crop-guarding animal horns may be assimilated as moon-horns and symbols of Isis illns- 
trates the special interest of the study of the Evil Eye, namely, that the charms and amulets are worn 
from their personal and original virtue against evil influences and not from the dim and reflex honour 
of being symbols of some elaborate far-reaching faith! - 

Horse, — Three experiences combine to make the horse a leading guard against the Evil Eye, 
To horse-owning peoples his willing strength, intelligence, spirit and devotion make the horse a 
guardian of the higher or self-sacrificing type. Among tribes to whom the horse is strange his size, 
power and fory make him a fiend requiring and rewarding the process of squaring, To all who have 
dealings with the horse his nervousness, his delicacy, his liability to st range sweatings and other sudden 
sicknesses shew that the horse ia a favourite home for spirit-inflnences and that against such influences 
he requires special protection, In most countries of Europe a horse-head is a favourite scarf pin or 
. other personal decoration.™ A brass rearing hore is a common guardian on a Neopolitan saddle- 

bow, The sense is, the horse is a favourite Evil-Eye house and this shining, capering collar-horse 

draws the Evil Eye and eaves from its infloence the horse on whose collar it gleams, Again, the 
horse is a seare because the horse is a guardian, Horse-heads and stuffed horses ornamented the 
approaches to early German places of worship and to Tartar tombs 3 Resides his valoe as servant 
and instrument the horse, to the tribes who knew him well. waa a healer. Among the Romans 
a horse-tooth kept evil influences from a teething child, his foam cured itch, earache, galls and 
women’s diseases, the ashes of his dung staunched blood and healed sores, and horse urine mixed with 
the water of a forge cured madness.4 In England, to pass a child under the belly of a piebald horse 
cures whooping cough. In Ireland, a wound heals if the wounded part is pot in a horse’s mouth. 
In India, one sickness or form of possession the horse is believed to cure is barrenness3? Of the class 
of horse-worshippers who reverence the horse because he js strange to them the early tribes of Indins 
the American Indians, and the people of the Solomon Islands are examples.™ To those who are 
familiar with the horse, its nervousness and liability to sudden sickness and sweating make the horse 
seem a specially favourite spirit-home and therefore to require particular protection. It is perhaps 
because climatic influences affect their horses with sudden sickness, like the stroke of the land wind so 
harmful to horses in some parts of India, that the Neapolitans are specially careful to guard and 
adorn their horses. 

Horse-shoe. — The horse-shoe combining the guardian virtues of iron, of the horse, and of the 
hoof of the horse whose parings burnt or soaked are not less sovran against spirit-possession than 
hartshorn, is an universal guard against the Evil Eye.” In England (1660), it was common to nail 

Similarly the corner brass-plated wooden harni of the Jawis alias (Exodus, xxvii, 2) and the stone cor 
horna in elassio altars asem to have thelr origin in soch animal horns aa adorn and guard local shrines in India, 
Afghanistan, Eeluchistan and Porsia, Compare Crook's Popular Religion of Northern India, Vol. II. p- 255. 

" King, The Gnostica, p. 158. (Among Greeks and Romana) the horee's head was a favourite device for aigneta, 
King considers the horee-head os a memento mori, aod compares the death head so much in fashion ip Cingue-cente 
jewellery. The value of both horse and death heads seems ta be neither symbolic nor moral but as epirit-homes. 

= Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Vol. TI. p. 690, notiess how ruling o belief waa the worship of the horse among 
Celta, Teutona and Slavs, The respect continued in the practice of hanging : 
night hage and cattle plagues, It remains in the carved horse-heada on the roofa of dwollings in Saxony 

™ Pliny, Natural History, Book xxviii, Chaps, 11,16, 17,19: Hook xxx. Chap, 14, 

™ Henderson's Folklore, p, 143.  Seott's Border Minstreley, p. 430, 

" Compare Crooke's Popular Religions of Northern India, Vol. IL. p. 207. The horse's power to oure barrenness 
seeme conneated with the balief beld by Indian Musnlmiins that the horae tethe puro male, pakha marad, that is, that 
the horee is the only male animal who has no bodily signa of the union in him of the two sezea, 

™ Horse worship is notable among the hill tribes of Gujarkt and the early tribes of the Central Provinces who 
own no horses, Compare Hislop’s Tribes of the Central Provinces, pp. 3,7, and 21, The American Indians to whom 
the horse was a stranger at once worshipped Cortes" horse aa the god of thunder (Bancroft, Vol. III, p. 483). In 1898 
the Giret horse was brought to the Solomon Islands Tha horse wna tc : . 
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horse-shoes on the thresholds of doors to prevent witches entering the houses? In Somerset, horse- 
shoes are still fastened over house doors to prevent a witch overlooking « house,s! In Italy, a horse- 
thas wom on the watch chain along with a coral or metal horn to guard against the Evil Eye. In 
the case of the horse-shoe as in the case of horn the value of the stady of the Evil Eye is that the 
articles which control the influence of the Evil Eye owe their worship to their antique and personal 


bring their guardian virtue with them : they do not draw their suardian virtue from the deity to which 
they are attached as symbols or attributes. It follows that in his relation to earlier local guardians the 
younger deity is a compound amulet which, under the name of symbols, emblems and attributes, draws 
to itself the virtues as well as the worshippers of earlier and more local guardians. 


coral, mother-of-pearl or Java fastened to the watch chain or girdle. Hunchback figures were worn 
as amulets in Egypt and Phoenicia and are now worn in Constantinople. The Indian belief, 
probably an early belief, is that the cause of a child having a hunchback is that some spirit has taken 
a fancy to the child before or after birth and making his abode in the child distigures it so that no 
human may be tempted to fall in love with the child and rob the spirit of the child's affections, In 
return for the possession of his loved dwelling the spirit in the hunchback sees that no ill-luck befalls 
the child's home. Some rich families in Bombay believe they owe their success to the luck of having 
a hunchback child. The hunchback Punch has a spirit-iodger who supplies his special stores of wit 
and wisdom. The gambler before entering the gaming house loves to touch the hamp of a hunchback 
that any ill-lnck in the gambler may pass into the hump, It is because the hunchback is a favourite 
spirit-home that a small image at the watch chain or girdle turns the evil glance from the wearer to 
itself, The image supplies the wearer with the protection which in former times the company of his 
dwarf secured to the king. 

Hyena, —The skin from a hyena’s brow is worn in Italy to keep off the Evil Eye# His mad 
laughter, his fondness for graveyards, his odd appearance, his dislike of the light combine to make the 
hyena seem possessed, The Buda blacksmiths of Abyssinia were supposed to turn into hywenas.45 The 
natives of the Egyptian Somlan fear to shoot a hyena lest they should commit a murder,‘ 


Incense. — In Italy, the fumes of incense are used to cure the Evil Eye.4? 


Tron, — The importance of iron as a charm has been noted in a previous paper, The unique 
spirit-scaring power of iron is shewn by the dread and dislike of iron attributed to even the highest 
guardians,‘ 

Eey. — The key is an old amulet shewn in miniature in the Bologna Etrasean museum, In 
Scotland, a key is still applied to the back of a child's neck to stop bleeding at the nose, The root of 
the key’s virtue is probably its guardian power as a tool and as the protector of what is closed, Its 
shape would add a phallic virtue, In the higher religions the key became a symbol of the greater 
guardians to whom belong the openings of life and death. Isis, Diana, Ianus, and St, Peter hold 
keys. One of the nine elements in the Neapolitan child's charm, the rue-sprig or cima ruta, is a key, 


a a 
Op. cif, p. 220, 








Y ints i Miselleniss. 0. “ Elworthy, Tha Beil Bye, p. 218, * : 
woes ar fist “4 Op. cit. p. 21. = * Op. cit, p, 28, 
Pee a i Story's Castle of §t, Angelo, p, 206, 


* Deefal sigh Per ey sioreme loon the guardian fear) of iron are given fn Elworthy, Tha Evil Eye, p. 222. 
 Elworthy, The Hwil Eye, p. 353. ™ Neville Rolfe, Naples in the Nineties, p. 54, 
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Mask. — The Homans hung little masks, oeci/le, of Bacchus on trees to keep off the 
Evil Eye.*! Some Etruscan vases are studded with grinning maske.@ The favourite mask of the 
ancient Romans and Greeks was the Gorgon or Medusa face, at first terrible, dripping gore, with 
snake tresses, a nightmare of hate and pain ; then through the glamonr of the sixth and fifth 
ceutury smile, passing to a face of sadness and beauty, the tresses sometimes snaked, sometimes 
plain, sometimes twisted in horns. That the meaning of the Medusa’s face on Athene's 
buckier was neither ornament nor to turn enemies into atone, but to house or prison influences 
that might aomoy or damage the deity, is shewn by the ever-recurring Medusa head in Etruscan 
(B. C. 1200-200) funeral monuments and over Etruscan house doors to keep away evil spirits. 
The beantifal Medusa faces carved on the bucklers and graves of many of the imperial statues 
(A. D. 300) in Rome and Naples were likewise to guard the wearers against evil influences, 
as were the Sunfsce and other badges that marked and guarded the Roman legions™ With 
the history and interest of the Meduea face in Western Asia and in East and South Europe the 
history and interest of a guardian hutman face in India closely corresponds. These guardian 
faces are found ail over India and their use extends in time from the earliest, rock-cave or part 
Greek remain (B. C. 250) to the latest Brahmanio, Jain or other Hindu temple or public bailding. 
The guardian face has many names: Nirfimulh, that is, Romour or Fameface; Singhmukh, 
Hornface; Sinhmukh, Lionface ; Suryamukh, Sunface, These faces vary in character, The 
Ramonr « round fierce human face and the San a round kindly human face may owe some of 
their character to Greek or Roman influence. But the Lion and Horn faces with horna, 
goggle-eyes and fierce open mouth and tushes that curving sideways mix with whiskers 
and pass into flowing festoons of spray and leaf seems a local fancy rising from the tree 
throngh the animal to the homan, These faces look ont coarse and ugly from the roof-tree 
and eave ends of modern Hindu temples, But they gain interest and refinement in the Jain 
temples of the seventh to the cleventh century A.D), filling the ceiling corners, which ungnuard- 
ed are 60 apt to become a haunt of evil spirits, embellishing the flat keystones of the cross-cor- 
nered domes, and grinning or frowning from belta round the richly carved temple shafts, from 
the paved floor at the entrance doors, and from the slab in front of the shrine door. In all 
these positions, though the usual answer is that the Horned Head is for show, an occasional 
priest or worshipper more intelligent or more outspoken will furnish the true explanation, 


namely, that the horned head is carved in those places to keep off evil epirite or to keep off the 








* Virgil Georgios, Book IL. v, $89 :—“To thee, Bacchos, soft (that is, waxen) maske hang from the lofty - 
The phallos was similarly hong to guard {ruit-trees. Ehworthy (The Feil Eye, p. 145) suggests that mun ‘Pine, “ 
basca or phallas with the general sense of amulet. According to Grimm (Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III p. 04s) 
“In the old German laws the notion of a sorceress and a moet: Siriga qued est v1 ; . 15 


Grimm (op. eit., Vol. IIL. p. 1082) would refer the word mask to the Italian masthera, masticat | 
devours children, + maetionte, beoause the witeh 


Indian Fame Faoe the open mouths and staring squint eyes of certain of , | cy 
Compare Fign, 89 and #0 in Elworthy, The Beil Bye, p. 148. neue i Gan to 
™ Aooording to Mr, Elworthy, The Feil Eye, p. 178, these badges 
In addition the brilliant badges of the legions would draw to themselves and eo imprison not on 
Of tis foe bat the crowd of ancestral spirits that came to help the hortile army and aleo thy spirits of 
which th: enemy's sorcerer had woven against the legions, King (The Gnostics, Plate X. ons | ays 
“This inseription ig m important aa iterplaine w the Gorgoneion is so frequent s 
repoted the most efficacions of amulets,” ed “a oh 
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Evil Eye. In addition to the Horn heads and other building protectors, the mask figares 
in two important branches of Hinda worship in their temples and in their homes. In most 
temples the leading image is of stone, and on certain great days over the stone face is drawn a 





shrine. Metal masks are also common among Hindu household goda, some kindly and smiling 
to represent the leading guardians, others savage and fierce night-mares in brass to house some 
dead and hoatile member of the family who causes them terror and sickness.!7 

Milk. — Story mentions milk first among articles need in Italy to overcome the Evil Eye,™ 

Mirror. — It has been said above that the shadows in mirrors cansed fear to thosc to whom 
mirrors were strange but that mirror-shadows ceased to cause fear when they were seen to be 
mere surface reflections, This view is correct in drawing a contrast between the mirror and 
the eye. Still, even after its newness ceases to canse dread, the mirror has an interest and @ 
virtue as a spirit-home. Spirits go into the mirror, the home of reflections and shadows, and 
are housed and contented, Again, the mirror may be filled with the guardian sunlight and 
fiash like a search-light and scare evil influences. In Northern and Western India, fragments 
of mirror are worked into women’s robes, and by fashing the blessed sun scare evil influences, 
Thamb rings have a piece of mirror set in them to honse and to scare. In Scotland, mirrors 
are veiled after a death : in Bombay, among both Hindus and Musalmiins, mirrors are veiled at 
night. In both practices the sense is to prevent evil spirits passing into the mirror, The 
interest of these practices is their earliness, the feeling that even if housed the inflnence does 
not become guardian but remains hostile and dangerons. 

Monkey.— In China, monkeys are kept at the entrance to cattle sheds to keep off the Evil 
Eye.” 

Mouth, — The mouth as the chief entrance is a leading home and prison for evil influences. 
Among the Classic Greeks and Latins masks with open months, with or without lolling tongnes, 
were leading evil traps. The importance attached to the open mouth appears in the Italian 
stones carved into front hnman faces and with an open mouth the whole known as hoca or mouth. 
Holed stones which are hung near windows to keep off the Evil Eye in the villages near 
Amalfi in Sonth Italy are called pietro docata or mouthed stones. It is the same belief that evil 
infinences are drawn to them and do not come out again that makes holed stones Iucky in 
India, in England, and over most of the world.” 

Wail. — From its material which gives its control over spirits and from its imprisoning 
the evil spirit which has been passed into it when it is driven into some sacred tree or building 
an iron nail, even the word drjigere, drive (a nail) home, is a leading guardian against the Eyil 
Eye.™ 
™ With the Indian follage-toshed and leafy-whiakered Horn Face compare in Taormina, a Greek (B.C. 660.200), 
a Romas (A. D, 100-000), and later (10001400) a Saracenic-Norman town, about thirty miles sonth of Messina in 
bably of the early seventeenth century a paff-cheeked goggle-cyed face with opem grinning month. And from each 
corner of the month a tusk circling into horn-like points with other tushes stretching sideways and parsing into 
fevtoons of eprays and roses, Also bearing the balcony of a handsome perhaps fifteenth oontury dwelling on the 
south aide of the Corso Umberto caryated human heads with blown cheeks and goggle eyes and horns with open, 
month and jolling tongues al] notably like Indian beads. A remarkable flowing whisker and leaf bead i« carved 


over the entrance toa medieval! palace in Girgenti im South Sicily. meh 
© With the mask a4 a home of the Hinds dead compare in Chinai in Etruria (Tuscany) in Italia the ashjare or 
canopi with = human bead aaa lid which according to Dennis (Cites of Etruria, Vol. IL p. 908) were rough likenessea 


of the dead. 
® Story's Casfle of 54, Angelo, p. 200, ™ Gray's China, Vol II. p. &. 
* Compare Aubrey, Englend (1660) ( Miscellanies, p, 140):— “A flint with a bole in it hung from the manger koeps 
a tanta Byt, p. 529. Compare the scraping of a witch above the breath and the eoraping of the 
Cumin toothache by « sail as a means to get ints the call the familiar of the witch ard the gnawing tooth-wirm, 
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Numbers. — In Sonth Italy, the lucky sumbers 3, 7, 4 and 9, even if spoken, keep away 
the Evil Eye.@ Besides the guardian powers of certain uombers, carda with combinations of 
nombers are worn because like patterns they puzzle and hold the Evil Eye. 


Onion. — The onion is one of the charms worn in Itnly to keep off the Evil Eye.™ 


Palm. — In Southern Italy, palm leaves blessed at Easter are burnt to keep off the Evil 
Erye.™ 


Phallus. — The phallus shares with the eye the first place among guardians against evil 
glances. Like the little masks of Bacchus phallases made of fig wood were hung from fruit- 
trees to keep off the Evil Eye. Among the Romans and Greeks one favourite form of amulet, 
hung from the necks of children, was a phallas or the phallic hand, that is, the thomb tip 
taught between the first and the middle finger. A phallos was hung from the triumphal car 


to guard the conqueror. In Italy, Sicily, Greece and Egypt, the phallos was carved on 
walls to ‘keep off the Evil Eye. It was a favourite scare and symbol among the Egyptians, 
the Phonikians, and the Etruscans. In India, the phallus or iigam is perhaps the widest 
worshipped and most important of guardians, whether as a temple, a shrine or a family god, or 
warn round the neck or upper arm as an amulet, In the form of the Satiries Sigua it is shown 
‘over blacksmiths’ shops in Pompei.’ The high importance of the phallus asa guard against 
the Evil Eye among the Greeks and Romans is shewn by its name daskanog or Fascinum, that is 
phallus, meaning evil-scarer, as if the phallos was the fascinator that outfascinntes the Evil 


ufen is that the Roman profiecine is of itself enough to scare evil influences since it embodies 
the word fascinum before which no spirit can stand, while to be effective the German suggestion, 
you are not wanted, must be backed by a table- | 


rapping accompaniment, an early music from 






The nail with the evil influence in it should then be driven intoanoak, Aubrey's Misellanies, p- 138. Compare 
aloo the valne of the nail into which as into the oroes the apirit of the crucified was believed to have passed, In 
Republican Rome at the close of each year the spirit of the dead year waa nailed into the wall of the temple of 
Janus, In India, nails are driven into the threshold to prevent the return of the augry dead. 

™ Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 404, @ Elworthy, The Exil Eys, p. 2. 

™ Hare's Cities of Southern aly, p. 10, The use of palms to keep off danger is noted by Pliny, Natural History, 
Book XIII.9,2 Tt is becanse the palm is a fuerd against the Eyil Eyo that winners in games and warriors in 


Btarke's Trarellers’ Guide, 1833, p. 78, nate 1, 

@ Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p, 150, The shape of the babies’ coral keeps the shape of the old clagsic fascinum, 
the Priapic symbol. Op. cif, p. 429, 

 Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 155. In Pompei, an occasional phallos indieates the superstition of the Evil Eye, 
Atevern has a large phallus towards the street to avert the Evil Eye, Hare's Cities of Southern Italy, pp, 208, 212. 
Dennis (Cities and Countries of Etruria, Vol. IZ. p. 119, and footnotes) holds that the object of carving the phallus om 
city walls was probably to goard against the Eyi] Eye. The old Etruscan city walls give numerous examples, ala 
tombe in Etruria, Naples and Gicily, The Pelagians worshipped the phallic Hermes and introduced his worship 
inte Greece, 

 Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 154, 

® Andrew's Latin Dictionary, Profiscine ; Ainsworth, Op. cif. Ainsworth’s reference in Plantus’ Rud, 2, 5, 4, 
and Piautus’ Asin. 2, 4,54 He translates Proficine, “give me leare to may” or “I may any it in agood hour.” He 
qnotes from a Latin author. Before praising our forefathers anid prayisrine, This word warded envy or fascination. 
It was an | leniuan). nt mt Who prsioed himself over freely ex being pavsont was overptalaad tc nets 


fascination (Jasin ), 





stage of thonght when the phallus was considered & great guardian home.” That there is 
nothing indecent or mirth-provoking in the early worship of the phallus is shewn by the solemn 
and decent ritual connected with the accepted worship of the Indian ligam.™ 


Prayers, — A chief safeguard in Naples against the Evil Eye is to invoke the aid of 
Nemesis, that is, vengeance, whose earlier characteristic was envy. Other prayers which help 
to'turn the evil glance are the good prayers of those who do not gaze with admiration on or 
bepraise others: and the blessing of those who wish to inspire courage.7# 

, Rites. — Under the head of rites for turning aside the Evil Eye may conveniently be 
brought the rule of doing something unpleasant so as to dissemble good fortune. . In Greece and 
Rome and in Modern Italy, to do something unpleasant saved from the Evil Eye.7 The doing 
of something unpleasant is a form of the device of belittling, which is so useful a counteractive 
to the poison of admiration. To avoid the risk caused by admiration the Hindu mother calls a 
boy who is born after several children have died Stone or Dirt-heap or Girl, so that the hostile 
spirit who has slain his brothors may think it not worth his while to attack the new child. In 
England, in caressing children, scamp, rascal, witch and devil are nsed in the tenderest tones, 
Mr. Story™ suggests that this abuse has its origin in an old faery dread. He compares the 
abuse with the Corsican practice of applying to children the word rascal and outcast. The 
Corsicana explain the abuse by saying that children are open to fascination if they are blessed 
or praised. Indian parents who mark their infanta’ faces with lamp-black when they take them 
out of doors end Egyptian Muslim parents who dress their children meanly or smear their 
faces with dirt to lessen the risk of the Evil Eye conform to the same rule.” Other cases of 
belittling are at Roman funerals the practice of mixing satire and ridioule with the praises of 
the dead,” and at triumphs of seating a slave beside the conqueror reminding him of death. 
Also among northern nations the fool making fun of the king. 

(To be continued.) 





@ Rapping on wood ia a spirit-scaring music, In Italy, before A. D. 550, when bells were first set in Christian 
Churches, the sacred or scaring nolae was made by beating wood. In Thibet, the spirit-scaring instrument at 
Boddhist monasteries is a wooden gong. 

# Symposium, V, 7, in Elworthy, The Boil Eye, p. 143. " Elworthy, The Fril Fye, p. 148, 

*! Op. cit. note 247. King (The Gnostics, p, 116) adopts the view that the diverting is the best guard. He 
sdds:— “For sueh an end could anything serve better than the strange absence and unlikely to be exposed phallusf” 

“* Among Hindus one of the family dead lives in the honss liég ; some warrior or murdered man or woman lve 
ta the shrine ling; some ruler or high priest and his hosts of followers live in the temple ivy. 

™ Elworthy (The Evil Bye, p. 137) Sgures a man squatting and shewing his bare back; this he notes as an 
instance of the comic indeoent being useful against the Evil Eye The more correct explanation of such figures 
seems to be that the back parts, the os sacrum or holy bone, like other private parts, were held to hare a guardian 
virtue and so scared the Evil Eye. The Italian sailor ehews bis bare back to stop » contrary wind (Bassett, Legends 
of the Sea, p, 143), The insult attaching to the exposure of the back or other private part, like tho sense of other 
sbusive words and attributes, is that the person, before whom the parts are exposed, is considered as an evil spirit 





oraa haunted by an evil spirit, 4 
Se ip aa eee 
"* Arabian Society in the Middle Agey, p, 193, ™ Gibbon's Decline ar d Fall, Vol. ITZ. p. 54, 
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Tats town is mentioned in some inscriptions on stone at the Jain temple called Saikhabast 
at Lakshméshwar, — the head-quarters of the outlying tilaka of the same name of the Senior 
Miraj State, within the limits of the Dhirwar district, — which purport to register charters 
issued by the Western Chalukya kings Vikramiditya IJ, in A. D. 785, and Vijay@ditya in 
A. D. 730, and VinayAditya in A. D, 687.1 And I have said that Raktapura appeared to be 
another early name of Lakehméshwar itsclf.? 


But the first two passages both assert that Vikramaditya IT. and Vijayaditya, respec - 
tively, made certain I j grants of land (mt Lakshmésh war) for the benefit of the Jain temple, — 
called Safikhatirthavasati in one passage and Saifkhajinéndra in the other, — of the city of 
Pulikaranagara, when their victorious camps were at the town of Raktapura. Here, we 
have Lakshméshwar mentioned by its usual ancient name Puligere or Purigora, in the Ban- 
skyitised form of Pulikarsnagara.? It would be somewhat uousaal that it should be mentioned 
by a second name also in the same passages. It is not necessary that, for the kings to grant. 
lands situated at Lakshméshwar, their camps should he either st that town or anywhere in that. 
neighbourhood.t And Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary gives rakéé as equivalent to likehd, 
with the same meaning as alaktaka. My opinion, therefore, now is that Baktapura is simply 
another form of Alaktakapura, equivalent to Alsktakanagari ; that is to aay, that it was 
another name for the modern AJtérh, about twelve miles east-north-rast from Kélhapor,* 


The Edgali country, 

The earliest mention that we have of this territory is in the Nilgund inscription of 
the time of the Western OChilukya king Taila IT., dated in A. D. 982. The record speaks of 
a certain EKannaps or Kennapa, who, by the favour of Taila II., had been ruling parts of 
the Banaviei province, namely, the Be}volu three-hundred and the Parigere three-hundred,? 
and “the land (that had the name) commencing with Kégsli.” And, in editing it, 
Prof. Kielborn quoted a suggestion, made by me, that the word Kigali might perhaps be 
& mistake for the Keigali of other records, the chief town of a five-hundred district. At 

* Vol. VIL above, p. 110, the third part of the record, lines 61 to 82. and p. 112, the aseond part, lines £8 to 53, 
end the fourth part, lines 69 to 87, 

' EB. g., Dyn. Kan, INsirs, p. 304, note 6, 

© The Sanskyitieed forma Parikarspora and Porikaranagara — (with + in the second syllable) — ooour, the 
former in the spurious Sidi grant (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 150, text line 67), end the latter in o Balagimi record of 
A, D. 1096 (see Ep, Ind. Vol, V. p. 243, note 9). Tt seoms worth mentioning that, while the older form of the name 
“oscars, indifferently, as Paligere or Parigers, and while — (with the usual change from p to h)— Huligere occurs 
freely ia the later records, I cannot quote a single case in which we have Hurigere, with the r in the second syllable 
combined with A in the first. 

“ For instanse, the Vakkal/ri plates of A.D. 757 record the grant by Kirtivarman JI. of o village in the . 















Hingal tilaks, Dhirwiir district ; but, when he made the grant, his camp was at Bhapdiragavitiags on the river 
Bhhnarathl, which is the ‘Bhondarkowteh’ of the Indian Atlas sheet %o. #0 (1852), on the Bhimd, in the Shilépur 
thluka of the Bbildper district, in lat, 17° 2; long. 75° 44, about tremty miles south-west from Shilipor, And 
again, when, in A. D, 915, the Riehtrakiits King Indra [T1T. granted the villages of Touna and Umbara in Gujarit, 
he was at Knorundake (Jour. Bo. Br. & ds, &c, Vol. XVIIL p, $85); and Kurundaks is the modern Kurundwid 
near KilbApur, 

* See Vol KXIX. abors, pp. £4, £77. * Rp. had. Vol. IV. p, S04. 

s cauas ‘wo. distriots ste apokon of in this record aa the two three-hundreds,”—in a veren, in Sauakzit The 
more customary expression of this kind, in Manareee prose at any rate, was “the two-si : " meaning “the 
two tl nadrede which torether made Up @ aig-hondred ;" sea, for instanoc, Vol XII. above, p. 271, text 
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that time, however, I was not « of the other references to the K4gali country which I 


now gire. 


Ove of them is in an inscription of A. D. 1071 at Balagimi in Mysore. Here, we 
nave (line 88 #.) & vorse in the somewhat unusual Akkara metre, which ran 








elation: —“Gunagalladéva founded (a temple of) Nagéévara (?) and an abode of 
Svayathbhii within the eastern boundary of Tumbigere in the beautifal Kégali country and 
in the western boundary of Mosalama, and temples of the gods named Yigévara and 
srihaniditya and Viissayana (i. ¢. Vabéayana, Vishnu) at the famous 8 Balipura (Balagimi) the 
beat of towns,” 


The other is in an inscription of A. D. 1108 at Diivangere in Mysore.10 Here, we hare 
(line 21 ff.) a verse in the Utpalamalika metre, which rung :— 


Kogali-nadoj~aggada Kadsthba-disiyarad=i warathyealo] 
dégulakath Jini yalayakay=-’ravoyati kere bivi satrakaty | 

riigade tanna pannayada sumkedojamh dadéavannay-ittanci- 

nted garamen|linatiy negarida(jda) Bamm-arasarm gun 


‘ranslation:— “Tn the Kégali country, in (various) places or abodes of the pre-eminent 
region, the beat of regiona,!! of the Kadambas, the famous Bammarnsa joyfully gave the 
dasavanna!? on the whole of his own cnstoms-iaty of the Pasnenys,—to continue as long as that 
tax™ should last, — for _ temple and a shrine of Jina and a garden, and for a tank, a well 
and an slms-house,” 


The fact that the Kdgali nig is thus mentioned in these two records at Balagimi and 
Davangere without any indication that it was a distant conntry, is a hint that it waa some- 
where not far from those two places; and the second record perhaps locates it, at that time, 
in the Nolambavadi Province, since it describes Bammaraga or Harmarasa as a Mahdmétya 
and Achehupanndyactadthiahthayat or superintendent of the custome-doty called achchupanndya, 











eon, the tadthawa-corruption of dgtra, ‘a house, a dwalling, « lose” In third pllaoo, it is the tethhaus 
corruption of dhara, ‘a mine.” Fe ae ar ne second place, wo must find « third meaning ; wad we. mast evidentty 
divide, mod ta wrald, of courus cake Lay sentitatiy (to anit the prise) for kare, *tax,’—4 garam, = é haram, “that 
tax:” the grant con] M course, oaly lart-ne long ax Bammarass himself should oontinne to manage and erst 
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who was “governing” or managing the panndya-customs of the Nolamba thirty-two- 
thousand by the command of the Mahdsamantddhipati, Mohdipradhdna, BAG road, and 
Dandandyala Anantapalayya, a high official of Vikramiditya VI. And, with that hint os to 
the neighbourhood in which to look, coupled with the actual occurrence of the name Kégaja 
within a reasonable distance, it is easy to identify Mosalemadu with the modern Bagi- 
Mosalawid,—the ‘Raggy Mosalwaud’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828), in Int. 14° 86', 
long. 75° 57’, — a town or large village in the Harpanhalli taluka of the Bellary district, about 
ten miles almost due north from Diivangere (the ‘Divanknira’ of the map), and Tumbigere 
with the modern village of the same name, — the ‘ Toombegerry’ of the map, — two miles 
on the west of Rigi-Mosalawid. 


Eogaja, a large town or village in the Hivina-Hadagalli tilnka of the same district, js 
shewn in the same map in lat. 14° 56', long. 76° 13’, twenty-eight miles to the north-by-eant 
from Rigl-Mosalawid. If it does not actually represent the ancient capital of the Kogali 
afd, it at any rate preserves the name ofthe ancient district.“ And the Kégali country may 
now be identified with the Hivina-Hadagalli and Harpanballi tilukas of tr Bellary district, 
with perhaps also the inclusion of some territory more to the east, as Kdga;.. is on the east 
bank of the river Hagari.’ 1 Iny immediately on the south-east of the Belvola and Purigere 
districts. And the boundary-line was, doubtless, the river Tuigabhadra, as at present, 


The Kapiyakal threo-hundred district.! 


The Kapiyakel three-hundred district is mentioned in the inscriptions of A. D. 1064 
and 1072 at the Jatiiga-Rimééivara hill in the Molakilmorn tiloka of the Chitaldroog district, 
Mysore. And the general purport of the first of these records places it in the Wolambavadi 
thirty-two-thousand province. 


The records register grants that were made for the god Ramésvarn of the Bal piti tirtha, 
meaning, of course, the place where there stand the two shrines near which the records are. 
By the first record, there was yranted a village named Kiriya-Dakivaduvangi in the 
Dakivadujunke seventy in the EKaniyakal threa-hundred. And by the other there was” 
granted the village of Bannekal in the Kaniyakal threo-hundrod. 


The Jatiiga-Riméévara hill is shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828) as ‘ Jetting 
Ramishwar,’ in lat, 14° 50’, long, 76° 48°17 Eaniyakal, the town from which the threee 
hundred district took its name, is evidently the ‘Cunnsoull’ of the same map, the * Kanakaliu’ 
of the Madras Manual of the Administration, Vol. III. p- 766, and the ‘Kanékallu’ of Mr. 
Sewell’s Liet of Antiquities, Mariraz, Vol. J. p. 112; it is im lat. 14° 46°, long. 77° 8, on the 











4 Mr, Sewell tells un (Ziets of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. I. Pp. 107, 109), that there are remains and 
inseriptions atboth Kogaia and Bigt-Mosalawid.— He hes written the first name with the ordinary I, Kigala; 
but we are probably quite enfe in snbstituting the | from the ancient apelling.— As regards the other name, 
he han written it Mucalavids, with the vowel a in the first ryllable; but I think Tam eafo in oubstituting o, 
from the Indian Atlas, endorsed as it ia by the ancient record. Au to the components of tha name, — régi, * the 
raggy-grain,’ is of course a modern profiz, probably adopted to distinenish the Place from another Mosplawig, 
twenty-one miles almost due north of this one ; motu is doubtless the Kanarese word, which means ‘deep water, a 
deep place in & river, a pool,’ —(the map shews a large tank at BagiMosalawid, with others on the stream 
that feeds it), —and why it should bare passed into wide,‘ — town or village,’ is not apparent ; moecle in 
perhaps a variant of mosalr, masale, ‘an alligator, » crocodile.” | | 
eee teteand say map that shews the eastern boundary-lino of the two tlukas in question, sepa rating 
ther from the Kigli¢i tiloka —'The Hagari river, mentioned here, is not to be confused with the Chinna-Hagari or * 
Janagahully * river which skirta the south-east corner of the Kidligi téluka, or with the Incge river Hagari or 
i Ep. Ind. Vol, IV. pp. 212, 214 
| " In the preliminary edition of ths revised quarter-aheet of the eume map, N. W. (1895), the name has been 
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west bank of the Hagari or Védavat! river, in the Rayd tilaka a +i | 
Madras, — ty-two miles east-half-sonth from the Jatiiga-Raméévara hill. And Bapocks i 
is, no doubt, the “Bennaoul’ of the map, six miles on the north of ' Cunnacall.’ | 


Pe Ripon place-names no traces can be found in the map, whether with or without 
ie Vaki and Kiriya-Diki, which seem to be prefixes representing the names of the founders of 
the villages,“ 

Tadigaipidi; Dadigavadi. 

The Chils records mention among the conquests of Rajakésarivarma-Rijaraja I., whose 
reign commenced between the 25th June and the 25th July, A.D. 985,!9 » country the name of 
which is presented in them in the various forms of Tadiyavali, ina record of his fourteenth 
year,” — Tadivali, in a record of his sixteenth year?! — Tadigaipadi, in a record of his 
seventeenth year,” — and Tadigepadi, in a record of his twenty-ninth year It is always 
mentioned in connection with the well known Gaigavddi and Nolambavadi countries, And 
Dr. Hultzsch has told us that most of the inscriptions of Rijaraja I. give the name of it in the 
form of Vadigaipadi® 

We can now identify this country with a territory named Dadigavadi, which is mentioned 
im an inseription at Kopps, on the Simshi river, — brought to notice by Mr. Rice, and referred 
by him to “ P about 1060 A. D.,"”— in the Nellikere or Nelligere hébli of the Nigamaigala 
taluka in the Mysore district. 

The record, which is a short one in praise of an ascetic named Goheyabhattiraka, uses the 
expression “Nolambavidi and this Dadigavadi."" This plainly places Koppa itself, which is 
sixteen miles towards the east-south-east from Nigamangala, in the Dadigavadi country. 
And we have another trace of the name of the country, with another village to be located in it, 
in the name of the modern Dadagn, in the same hibli,—the ‘ Dudga’ of the Indian Atlas sheet 
No, 60 (1825), — oa village, with a fairly large tank, abont ten miles towards the north-north- 
west from Nigamangala, There are records at this place. And one of them,™ referred 
by Mr, Rice to “? 1400 A. D,,” gives its original name os Dadiganakere, and claims antiquity 
for it by describing it as an anddiy-ogrehdra, ‘‘an agrahara that never had any beginning, an 
agrahdra thdt bad existed from time immemorial.” 

It seema, at firat sight, rather curious that the Chéjs records should mention the conquest 
of Dadigavidi in addition to the conqueat of Gangaviadi and Nolambavadi ' because, the 
Gaigavidi country being a ninety-six-thousand province, ove would expect that it would 
include the whole of southern and eastern Mysore outside such portions of it as were included 
in the Nolambavidi thirty-two-thousand. We know, however, that the numerical components 
of the ancient territorial names greatly exaggerated the numbers of the cities, towns, and villages 
in the provinces and districts.” We must evidently accept the Dadigavadi country as a well 
established division of Mysore, which is at least not necessarily incladed whenever mention is 
made of the Gaigavadi country. And, looking to the two villages which, as pointed out above, 
were plainly in the Dadigavadi country, and to the general topographical features, we may pro- 
bably define it as a territory which was bounded on the east by the Simshi, — on the south 


eee . 
(Me. 


i We bave Daki in the form Dkarasa in the illustration to Kidirdja’s Sabdamanidarpana, aitra 62 


Kittel's edition, p, 75). | . See ey 
1 Bp. Ind, Vol. VI. p. 24 ® South-Ind, Inaces. Vol, TLL p. 6. Ease 
© hid, p. M Jied. p, §. 


™ Ep. Corn, Vol. [V., Ng. 67 ; and see Introd. p, 13: for the proposed date, see the translation. 


 Tiid, Ng. 95; and seo Introd, p. 13: for the proposed date, see the translation, 
" See Dyn. Kan, Distrs, p. 298, note 2 ;alec, Vol. XXLX. above, p. 277, note 18, 
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by the Eavéri, from where the Simsha joins it on the east to where the Hémivati joins it on 
the west, — and on the west by the Hémavatt, up to about the point between Hole-Narsipar 
and Channardyapatna where that river, flowing from the west, turns to the south, Probably 
the northern boundary left the Hémivati there, and, following more or less the course of 
the northern boundaries of the present Krishnarijapé and Nagamafgala tilnkas, ran to the 
‘Simsbi in the neighbourhood of Nellikere. And this would make the territory consist of a 
well defined area, comprising the present Krishyardjapt, Nigamahgala, Mandya, Serin, , be 

and Malaval|i tdlukns of the Mysore district, Whether it may be extended any further to the 
north, remaing to be seen when the records of the Hassan and Tomkdir districts are available 


for examination, 


There is, no doubt, a connection of seme kind or another between the Dadigavadi 
territory and the name of the fictitious Dadiga, whom the legends, embodied in the e! r 
century A. D. in the fnll Purinic and pseado-historical gencalogy of the Western Ga ign 
TaJjakéd, would place in or about the second centory A. D.™ But we can hardly imagine that 
this territorial name, the existence of which is taken back to at any rate about A. D, 1000, was 
derived from the name of an imaginary person whose alleged existence is first pot forwerd by a 
record dated three quarters of a century later. Howevor, for the present we n°... oni> point 
out that, just as Gaigavidi means “ the country of the Gangas,"' and Nolambavadi means “the 
country of the Nolumbas,” and Ratte\idi means “ the country of the Rattas," so Tadigavadi 
seems to clearly mean “ the country of the Dadigas,” and that the word dadiga Eas the mean- 
ing of ‘a man who bears a elub, staff, or eudgel.’ We can carry the word back, as a personal 
nate, to just after A. D. 794, in the case of a certain Dadigarasa, who was governing a ndd 
or district, in which was Gudigere (within the limits of the Dhirwir district), under a Gaiga 
named Maragsalba (and in Sunskrit Marifarva) who jost at that time was claiming to exercise 
paramount sovereignty in that part of the country.” And it is possible that that Dadivarasn 
may have been the original of the fictitions Dadiga, This, however, is all that can be said 
at present on that point. Fora later time, an inscription at Sidi, in the Rén taluka of the 
Dhirwir district, mentions, with the date of A. D. 1113 or 1114, « certain Mehésdmanta Dagi- 


garass, gon of Guodarasa, who wags descended from Lokarasa, of the Balivazhta, lord of the 
Dadigamandala country, 


ina 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
BY M. WN. VENEATASWAMI, M.F.L.8,, M.R.A.8. 
No. 15, —~ The Too-punctilions #rahman,! 


A oer punctilions Brahman once accidentally trod on a leaf that had tems ened aad plate. 
“Alas, alas, what have I done?” aaid the Brilman, and proceeded at Outen’ = Ki 
(Benares) to expiate the sin he had committed, journey ; 
“Tam going to Kasi,” said 
ey together, At the first 
a sér of rice and two pice worth of gf, 


Qn the road he met o Siidra, of whom ha enquired his destination, 
the Sddra. “So am I,” said the Brihman, and they began to jeurn 
halting-place the Sidra went to the éérdr ond purchased halt 
He cooked his rice and fried some rangapodi he had with h 





™ Soe Mr. Rice's Mypore, revised edition, Vol. L p. ao #. 


* (Stories aguinst the Brihmaps are as common in the South ar ie tin rene ee , 


Mazon, 1901.) FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINOES; No. 15. 








alter his customary bath and meal, The Brahman also went to the Adedr, 
pulse, ghi, chillies, salt and turmeric and set to work to cook, But his ceremonies were so many that 
when the Sidra had awakened from his sleep he was still at his meal, At last, after mach cogitation, 
the Brahman asked the Sidra how it was that he managed to get through his cooking and meals so 
rapidly. “QO it’s all on account of the rangapodi which my mother made for me,” said the Sddra. 
“What is rangapodi,” said the Brihman, “Well, you had better try it," said the Sidra, and 
thereafter the Sidra was careful to let tho Brihmag have a ladleful of rangapodi at every meal, The 
Brahman was delighted with so savoury an addition to bis food, and by and by the rangupedi gave 
out, So the pair started off to the bizar to get some ingredients for more. The Sidra led the way to 
the Bestiwidi? where dried fish of all sorta were kept for sale, “Whata stink!” said the Brahman, 
“why have you come here?” “For prawns for the rangapodi of course,” said the Sidra. “Prawns for 
the rangapodi," exclaimed the Brabman in great horror. “What have I been eating? For merely 
treading on a used dining-leaf I started to journey to Kadi, and here have I been eating prawns ! 
© fate, fate!” And he parted company with the Sidra, with « vow to est no food for three days us 


On the third day he felt extremely thirsty, and begged a betel-nut from an old woman he aaw 
working at a spinning-wheel, She took one from her wallet and threw it to him, The Brahman 
put it into his mouth and broke it between his teeth, “Well, you must have teeth of iron,” said 
the old woman, “I got that nut at my wedding. I and my husband, my six brothers-in-law and 
all their wives have tried our teeth on that nut and have never been able to break it.” Here 
then was yet another sin, for which the Bribmag determined to go without food for a further day 
and a half, 


other necessaries, asked where the Bapanamma* resided. A house was pointed ont tohim and he went 
there and asked the woman to cook his purchases sharp, as he was very hungry, When the most 
welcome meal was finished he saw a barber's case of instruments in the house and at the same time 
quite unsuspectingly asked the Bapanamma where her husband was, “At the palace,” she replied, 
Then it flashed upon him that he had been directed to the barber's house and had taken his meal at 
the hands of the barber's wife! “OQ what have I done now? Surely Sani® is purs ng me, This 
sin is greater than the others. I must make all the haste I can to reach KAji and wash them all 
away,” 


So the Brahman put his best foot foremost and soon reached the holy city one morning very early, 
Now, he bad no intention of paying the heavy fees demanded [or purification in the usnal form, and 
60 he took hig way to the opposite aide of the river and began his dippings and devotions at an 
unfrequented spot, It happened that just at that hour and at that spot a large number of people were 
consigaing to the holy river the ashes of a cremated Madiga.? At the same time his wife was to be 
formally made a widow. But out of the river arose the Brahman, “Yonr husband come to life 
again,” said the astonished people. “How fortunate!" “Nonsense,” said the Brihman, “[ am not 
her hosband.” Bot it was of no use. The people were not to be robbed of the miracle, and the widow 
was not going to lose her chance of being restored to the comforts of life: and thus the poor Bribmag 
Was carried off in triumph to the woman's house, where the marriage-booth was erected and before he 


® Besthwidi ia the the street where the fishermen lire. 

* Bapanamna, a Brihmapl: one who will lock after stray Eribmans, The point in the tale ie that he wag not 
understood and the barber's house, because the owner's wife was named Bapannamma, was shown him. 

* Sand, the god of ill-Inck, 

* Madigs, a shoo-maker : being workers tn leather the caste ia a very low one, 
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knew where he was the mangalasiistra? was tied round the woman's neck and they were man and wile, 
Thus the end of the Brihman’s scruples was that he had to become a Madiga, Aju) 
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(Continued from p. 79.) 


Bengala (s.); #. ©. 65, i, 

Bengala (n. p.); #, r, Bengal, 64, i, #. x, Ben- 
galee, 65, i, «. vp. Chittagong, 157, i; ann, 
1510: #, e. Beiramee, 61,i; ann. 15)1: «. ¢. 
Kling, 373, ii; ann. 1516: «. 2. Bengal, 64, 
ii, 3 times, s.r, Orissa, 492, ii, #, », Sugar, 
655, i; ann, 1522: « ©. Sumatra, 658, ii; 
ann, 1541]: «. r, Peking, 526, i; ann, 1559: 
*, ©. Bengalee, 65, i, «. r. Chiamay, 145, ii - 
ann. 1552: 2,9. Comotay, 185, i, « r. Cos- 
petir, 202, i, twice, s. v. Gour (ce), 298, ii; 
ann. 1561: #9, Cowry, 209, ii; ann, 1568: 
s, v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii, . v. Nard, 473, 
i, #, © Puttin, 565, ii; ann, 1567: «. 2, 
Typhoon, 723, ii; ann. 1568: «, °. Arakan, 25, 
i, 4, e. Delhi, 234, ii, ¢. ¢, Porto Piqueno, 550, 
i; ann. 1569: #. ©. Porto Piqueno, 550, ii; 
ann. 1585: s, ¢. Cooch Behar, 191, i; ann. 


1586+ «. r. Patna, 520,i; ann, 1588: «, c, 


Chinapatam, 778, i; ann, 1591: ». r. Calico, 
113, i; ann. 1596: ¢. ©. Porto Piqneno, 550, 
fi; ann, 1598: «. r. Abada, 1, ii, twice, 4, &, 
Chittagong, 157, i: aun. 1602: ». e. Malabar 
(A), 413, i; ann, 1610; 2, v, Kling, 374, i 
ann, 1616; s. p. Hoogly, $22, i, «. v. Patna, 
520, i, «, ©. Poornh, O47, ti; ann, 1668 : ».¢. 
Neelgye, 476, i; ann, 16665: », r. Hoogly, 822, 
i, # ©. Molnecas, 441, i; ann. 1667: #, p, 
Juggurnaut, 356, ii; ann. 1673: «, p, Patna, 
520, i, twice; ann. 1676: «. p. Cossimbazar, 
204, i, 4. r, Mugg, 455, ii, s, ©. Ruttee, 587, 
li; ann. 1490; s.r, Bengal, 64, ii, 4 times ; 
ann. 1727: #, , Palempore, 836, ii: ann, 
1767: «. ©, Gentoo, 281, i, «, r. Moors, The, 


448, i, twice ; ann, 1860: «, rp, Non-regulation, 


431, iL 
Bangiln; ann, 1350: «, r, Bengal, 64, ii, 
Bengal Artillery ; s. », Damdum, 254, ii, 


1 Mangalarivira, A oirenlar piece of gold (t4ij) is tied round the 


Bengalas; ann, 1568: a, r. Englewood, 258, if. 
Bengal babbler ; +, », Seven Sisters, 616, i, 
Bengale; 112, i, footnote; ann. 1945: ¢, v, 
Sugar, 655, ii; ann. 1516: ¢, urma, - o1, 

ij; ann, 1586: s.r, Hing, 318, i ; ann. 1610: 
1. 0. India of the Portugese, 833, i; ann. 1664: 
sv. Oowry, 785, ti; ann. 1665: », r. Mustees, 
462, ii, ee. Aracan, 758, ii; ann. 1705: , e 
Sicca, 633, i; ann, 1745: s. r. Pandaram, 508, | 
lj ann, 1758: a, pe, Kedgeree, 812, ii, #, Pe 
Cooch Azo, 783, ii, s.r, Muxadabad, 828, ii; 
ann. 1774: «©. Overland, E34, i, twice, 


Bengalee (language) ; s, r, Gaurian, 800, i; ann, 


1783: «. e, Moors, The 448, i; ann, 1824: 
+. e. Bungalow, 99, i, | a 

Benguleo (native); ». p, 65, i, twice, «, r. Madras, 
407, i, 4, 2. Opium, 489, i, ». p, Pig-sticking, 
536, ii, twice, s, r, Bayparree, 763, ii; ann, 
1855 : «, ©; Kuli, 378, ji, 


| Bengalen ; ann, J]598: « © Porto Piqueno, 


550, ii, 

Bengalese; ann, 1807: «, pg, Jaggery, 341, i, 

Bengal Floriean ; s, , Florican, 270, ii, 

Bengal herp; gs, r. Sunn, 661, ii, 

Bengal gram ; s. ¢. Gramm, 300, ii, 

Bengal Hurkara ; ¢, p, Hurearra, 327, ii, 

Bengali; «, x. Anile, 22, i, «. re. Baboo, 32, if, #, v. 
Bearer, 58, i, «, e, Backyne, 90, i, #. vr. 
Chuckerbutty, 166, ii, ¢. p. Godown, 291, ii, 
#. ©. Jompon, 353, i, «. r, Mugg, 455, i, a. v. 
Tiparry, 703, ii, «. ©, Tacka, 716, il, #. @. 
Veranda, 736, ii, s.r, Coolin, 783, ii, «. p, 
Moonga, 825, i; ann. 1340: ». pv. | ram, 
854, i; ann, 1552; «, », Bengalee, 65, i; 
ann, 1553: «, », Cospetir, 202, i+ ann. 1599: 
#.e, Berang, 615,i; ann. 1688: «, ¢, Bun- 
galow, 98, ii; ann, 1880: », ¢. Qui-bi, 568, 
1; ann, 1874: «. &, Tucks, 716, ii; ann, 





action sompletes the macriage oeremony, the marriage being thereafter indicestetee 7 ee TiaesToaIm, mad hls 


Maxcu, 191.) 
1880: «2. ¢. Ramasatinny, 578, i; ann, 1888: 





#. ©. Telinga, 695, i; ann, 1885: 4. r. Mook- 


Pengali ; ann, 1682 : s. vr, Hoogly, 822, i, 


Bengali; +. e. Patchouli, 518, i; ann. 1610: | 


#,¢, Bankshall (a), 47, i. 

Bengal; ann. 1633 : 4, r, Bungalow, 98, ii. 

Bengali; 4. e. Moors, The, 447, i, «, rv. Sola, 
646,i; #. v. Vaishnava, 733, i. 

Begalies; ann. 1780: », r. Banyan (1) b, 49, i. 

Bengal]; ano, 1666 : «. c. Hoogly, 322, i; ann, 
1678: «. ©. Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii; ann. 
1679: s. ©, Behar, 764, ii; ann. 1688: 2, r. 
Interloper, 808, ii; ann. 1694: s, ©. Inter- 
loper, 809, i; ann. 1698: #, ©, Zemindar, 
748, i;. ann, 1704: 4, r, Roomaul, S82, i; 
ann. 1706 : 4. ©. Harry, 806, i; ann. 1767: 
#, ©. Barrampooter, 10), ii, 

Bengalla; ann. 1554: «, e, Sunda, 659, ii: 
ann. 1644; «, ». Hoogly, 392, i, twice; anne 


1711: «, e, Bungalow, 768, ii, 


Bengallee; s, v, Saligram, 598, ii; ann. 1810: 


s.v. Cranny, 212, ii; ann. 1861 : 4, ¢. Ameen, 

1, ii, 

Bengallies; ann. 1788: #. Fr. Moors, The, 
448, i. 

Bengally; ann. 1804: «4. ». Palankeen, 504, i, 

Bengal Madder ; #. ». Munjeet, 457, ii, 

Bengalore; «. v. Sandm, 597, i. 

Bengalos; ann, 1558: «, r, Cospetir, 202, |. 

Bengal Quince; «, r. Beel, 35, i. 

Ben,als; «4. ¢. Moora, The, 447,1; ann, 1772: 
#. ©. Hindostanee, 317, ii. 

Bengi; ann. 1638: «, e. Bang, 45, i. 

Bengioi; #. r. Benjamin, 65, i, twice. 

Benguala; ann. 1516: «, r. Cael, 108, i. 

Benguela; ann, 1590: «, r. Gong, 295, ii. 

Beni ; ann. 1487: «. vr, Fetish, 267, i. 

Beniaga; anu, 1553: a, e. Lewchew, 392, ii, 

Beniamin; ann. 1612: «, rv. Benjamin, 65, ii. 

Benighted ; «. e. Carnati¢ Fashion, 126, ii, «, r, 
Madras, 407, i, «. ». Mull, 456, ii, 

Benighted, The; #. r, 65, i. 

Benin; ann. 1568: «, r, Caffer, 108, ii, 


Benjamin ; #. ©. 65,i,4.0. Java, $46, ii; anne | 


1546; «. ©, Java, 349, fi; ann. 1567: «. pv. 
Nips (6), 480, i; ann, 1568: #.°. Mergui, 
434,i; ann. 1585 ; #. t, Cayolaque, 136, ii; 
ann. 1759: ». ©, Tomback, 708, i, 

Benjamon ; ann. 1539 : », 7, Battes, 56, ii, ». v. 
Calambac, 110, ii, 
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Benjan ; ann. 1683: «, r. Mosque, 452, ii, #, 1. 
Parsee, 516, ii, 

Benjanen ; ann, 1672: «, v. Avatar, Sl, i. 

Benjui ; «. v, Benjamin, 65, ii. 

Benjuy ; 65, ii, footnote, twies ; ann. 1516 (twice) 
and 1563: «s. ¢, Benjamin, 65, ii. 

Benki ; s.r. Binky-Nabob, 71, ii, 

Benki-nawab ; a. r, Binky-Nabob, 71, ii, 

Benkora; ann. 1553: s, r. Hidgelae, 314, ii. 

Benkeal ; ann. 1623; 4, r, Bankshall (b), 47, ii. 

Ben-not; 465, i, footnote, 

Bent; ann. 1673: s.r. Ohick (a), 149, i. 

Bentalah; ann, 1570: s. r. Beada'a, 57,- i, 

Bentaras ; ann. 1612: «, v. Orankay, 492, i. 

Benua ; «. 2. 65, ii, twice. 


‘Benyan; ann, 1638: ». rv. Khutiry, 367, ii; 


ann. 1648: 4, ¢. Parsee, 516, ii; ann, 1672 : 
#.¢. Banyan (1), 48, ii; ano, 1726; «. », 
Banyan-Tree, 50, ii, twice, 


| ‘Benyghted ; ann. 1860: ». er, Mull, 456, ii, 


Benyhted; ann. 1860: «. r. Benighted, The, 
65, i. 
Bensoi ; ann. 1461 : s, ©. Benjamin, 65, ii. 


| Benzoin; «. r. Benjamin, 65, i, twice, «. r, 


Picote, 534, ii; ann, 1348: «. pv. Artichoke, 
27, i; ann, 1498: «. &, Pegu, 525, i, «, ©. 
Sarnan, 601, ii; ann. 1505: «, ec, Pogu, 525, 
i; ann, 1510 and 1514: «, v, Sarnau, 601, 
ii; ann. 1727: «. e, Baros, 58, i, 


. Beoparry; s. e. Bayparree, 7638, ii, 


Bepairi ; 4. 0. Bayparree, 763, ii, 

Bepole ; ann. 1578: #. ©. Neem, 476, ii, 

Bepparree; am. 1878: «. vr. Bayparree, 763, ii, 
twice 


Ber; «. r. Bear-Tree, 58,1; ann. 1666; «, r. 
Banyan-Tree, 50, ii, | 

Bér; ann. 1563; ¢, ©. Bear-Tree, o3, i. 

Bera ; ann. 1771: s. e. Bearer, 764, i, twice. 

Beram ; ann. 1727; «. c, Beiramoe, 61, ii. 

Beramada : ¢, v. Veranda, 736, ii, 
ranghir; ann. 1507: #. vr. Gole, 294, i, 





‘Berar ; «. vr. Bassein (3), b4,i,4. ©. Bhounsla, 70 


i, #. ©. Madremaloco, 821,i; ann. 1590:4 e, 

Cooleurnes, 191, ii; ann. 1694: #, «. Soubs, 

649, i; ann. 1798: «. e. Resident (b), 577, i. 
Berfir; ann. 1590: #. ©. Godavery, 291, ii, twice. 
Berbd ; ann. 1882: #, er. Beriberi, 764, ii. 
Berbelim ; ann. 1618: «. », Berberyn, 66, i. 
Berber; ann. 1610: #. v. Beriberi, 66, ii. 
Berberbachi ; #, r. Balwar, 40, ii, 
Bérberis ; 4, e. Catechu, 133, i. 
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Berberyn; ¢. ¢, 66, i; ann, 1886; 4: », 86, i. 

Ber-daxing ; «. 7. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Bereberé ; ann. 1613; «. v. Beriberi, 66; fi: ann. 
1720: «. v. Beriberi, 67, i. 

Berebery ; ann, 1682: #, », Beriberi, 764, ii. 

Berengena ; s. e, Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i. 

Berenjal; ann, 1783: s. e. Brinjaul, 87, ii. 

Berenjaw; ann. 1673: «, ¢. Brinjoul, 87, i. 

Berhampore; «. vr. Batta, 54, ii, «. ©. Factory, 
264, ii, 4, e. Dengue, 769, i; ann, 1810: «, ¢. 
Corge, 197, ii. 

Berhumputier; ann, 159): 
101, ii. 

Beri ; 4. vr. Beriberi, 66 i. 

Boriberi; s. ¢. 66, i, twice, 66, ii, 764, ii, «, r. 
Barbiers, 52,1; ann. 168): «, r. 66, ii; ann, 
1835, 1837 and 1880: ‘s. . 67, i. 

Beri-Beri: #. v. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Beri-beri ; «, ©. Barbiers, 52, i, a. 7. Beriberi, 66, 
i, 66, ii, twice; ann, 1835; «. ©. Beriberi, 
765, i. 

Béri-béri ; ann. 1685: «, v, Beriberi, 67, i, 

Héringédes ; ann, 1782: s. r. Brinjaul, 81, ii, 

Beringela ; s. ¢. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 

Berinjala; «. r. Brinjaul, 87,7. 

Ber-Bampong; ann, 1812: s, 2, Compound, 
187, i. 

Berkendosses ; ann, 1793; a, v. Burkandsuze, 
100, ii. 

Berm ; ann, 1791; «#. ». Pettah, 533, i, 

Berks’ ann. 1516: «, e. Burma, 101, i. 
Bermuda ; 
twice. 

Beroni; ann. 1948: s. ». Gingham, 801, i, 

Berras ; ann. 1768-71: «, rv. Bearer, (a), 58, ii, 

Berretia rosea: ann. 1510: s. ec. Kizilbush, $15, i. 

Berrette; ann. 1550: «. v. Kizilhash, B15, i, 
3 times. 

Berrette ross*; ann. 1550; #. r. Kizilbash, 815, i, 

Berri-berri ; ann, 1809; 4, x, Beriberi, 67, i. 

Bérillion ; 4, r. Beryl, 67, i, 

Bétalloss: a, v. Beryl, 67, i: ann. 150: o 
Beryl, 67, ii. 

Beriipatri; ann, 1554: «, rv. Beiramee, Gl, i, 

Beruwala ; ¢. r. Berberyn, 64, i. 

Beryl; 4. vr. 67, i and ii; ann, 70: s. », 67, ii, 

Beran; «. ©. Basin, 53, ii, 

Besant; ann, 1343: 4, v. Sugar, 655, ji, 

Besermani; ann. 509: «. e, Mussalman, 46:2, i. 

Hesorg ; #. v, Budgrook, I2, i: ann. 1688:4. 9. 
Dudgrook, 92, ii. 


#, ©, Burrampooter, 


| Betel-holder ; 


ann, 1885; s, v. Dengue, 798, ji, | 


Beaai ; sem, 17818 ame Desi fi WAR 
Besurmani ; ann, 1580: «, v. Mossulman, 462, i. 
| Beswa ; ann. 1763: 4. v. Beegah, 59, i. 
| Beta Bengalensis ; «. v. Pollock-saug, 545, i, 
Beta vulgaris ; . v. Pollock-sang, 535, i. 
Beteechoot ; s. p. Banchoot, 42, ii, 
Beteelacs ; ann. 1685; «. v, Bettocla, G8, i. 
Beteellas ; «. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, 
Betel; #. ©. 67, i, twice, and footnote, 768. & 
4. v. Areca, 25, ii, s. v. Camphor, 116, ii, 
4. t. Malabathrum, 414, ii, twice, a, ». Pawn, 
522, i, 4. v. Pigdann, 596, i+ ann, 1840; a4. 
Saloop, 592, ii; ann, 1510: 4. ©..Areca, 25, 
i, # wv. G67, ii, -a, v. Chandm, 168, i; ann. 
1516: «. v. 67, ii; ann. 1524: «, e, Bankshall 
(a), 46 ii; ann. 1548 : #. ve. Arecg, 25, ii, 3 
times; ann. 1563: a, v. Chunim, 168, i, «. ». 
Malabathraw, 415, i, twice, a. v. Tembool, 695, 
ii; ann, 1578: #.¥. Catechu, 193, ji; ann, 
1583: #0, 68, i; ann. 1610; 2, vy, Chonim, 
168, i; ant. 16235. and 1672: ao. 68, 1; 
ann. 1673: ae, Chanim, 168, i; ann, 1759: 
4... Cacouli, 769, ii; ann. 1760; «, », Ban- 
dejah, 44, i, «. v. Catechu, 133, ii ; Sen Semee 
#. v. Ohuckler, 167, i. 


| Betele: ann. )589: +. v. Betel, 67, ii, 


Betel-faqui ; ann. 1770: 4, », Bectlefakee, 60, ii 
Beteliaquy; ann. 1710: «, . Beetlelakee, 60, ii. 
ann. 1672: 4, », Naik (c), 470, ii, 
Betelle ; ann. 1552: s, ». Betel, 67, ii, 
Betel-leaf ; «. v, Betel, 67, ii, #. 9, Malabathrum, 
414, ii, twice, s, v, Pawn, 522, i, «. v. Tembool, 
695, ii; ann. 1578: s. w. Deceany, 234, i. 
Betel-nut ; «. v, Areca, 25, ii, #. 2. Betel, 67, ii, 
4. vw. Gambier, 277, ii, «. e. Penang, 527, i; 
ann. 945 : 4. v, Cubeb, 214, ii; ann, 1942: 
#. v. Podipatan, 657, i, 
Betel nut; ann, 1759: a, p, Shabunder, 618, ii. 


; Betel-server; ant, 1672: «. ©. Cuspadore, ase. f: 


Beth; ann, 1552: 4.0. A Muck, '3, ii; ann 
1666: 4, v, Sanskrit, 599,i; ann, 1667 ra 
1689: 4. ». Vedas, 785,i; ann. 1791: we 
Vedas, 736, i. 

Betle : , #. B. Betel, 67, i. 

Betool; «. uv. Tank, 684, i. 


| Betre ; 4. v. Betel, 67, ii; ann, 1524: 5, 2. 


Bankshall (a), 46, ii; ann. 1563: s, e, Betel, 

67, ii, twice, s, o. Chundm, 168, i, «. v. Tem- 

bool, 695, ii: ann. 1595: «, Betel, 65, i. 
Betteela ; 4.0. 68, i; ann, 1727: ae. 68, i 


| Bettelar; ann. 1298: 9, v. Putlam, 568, ii, 


Marcum, 1901.] 






Bettell ; atin. 1566 : #..0, Areca, 25, il, 
Betile ; ann. 1727: s.v. Betel, 68, i. 


Beitle-nut ; ann. 1727: s. v. Mangalore (a), | 
| Bhagarati ; 500, i, footnote, 


422, ii, 

Bettre ; ann. 1521: «. e. Areca, 25, ii, 

Betula Bhojpattes : 599, i, footnote, 

Bety-chuit ; ann. 1688 and 1648 - #. «. Banchoot, 





Bevypar; «, v. Chalia, 139, ii, twice, 

Beyramies ; ann, 1498 : «. v, Shanbail, 623, ii. 

Beyt ; ann, 1552: #. ©. A Muck, 13, ii. 

Bezahar; ann. 1580: «. . Bezoar, 765, i. 

Bezant; «.y, Carat, 124, ii; ann, 1348: «. 
Outery, 494, ii. 


Bexar; ann, 1599: 4.0. Mace (b), 405,i; ann. | 


1610: «, y. Bezoar, 69, i. 

Bezar stone; ann. 1608; 4. ». Tael, 675, ii, 
Bezas stove; ann, 1617: #. ». Bezoar, 69, i. 
Bezeneger; ann. 1566: 4. r. Suites, 668, ii; 

ann, 1067: 4. v. Chins, 152, i, s, v, Winter, 

740, ii, 

Dexoar; #. v. 68, ii, 4 times, 765, 4. ©. Jade, 
$40, i, 4.0. Snake-stone, 648, ii, twice; ann. 


1553: «. v. Coco-de-Mer, 177, ii; ann, 1599: 
é. v. 68, ii, 4. v. Maca (b), 405, i ; ann, 1673 
and 1711: s.».69,i: ann. 1867: 4. », Goa 


Stone, 200, fi, 
Bghai; «. v. Caréns, 7738, i. 
Bhabur; «. v. Baber, $2, i. 
Blade; ann, 1765: 4, v. Vedas, 735, ii. 
Bhadra Kali; #. e. Pagoda. 499, ii. 
Bhadriigvas; ann. 650: ¢. 9. Java, 347, i. 
Bhae; ann, 1825; «. v. Qui-hi, 568, i. 
Bhags-chars ; #, v. Bahsudur, 37, i. 
Bhagalpar ; #. v. Champa, 140, i, s. v. Tussah, 
720, i. 


Bhagalpiir; s. ¢. Jungle-Terry, 359, ii, 8 times. 


#. v. Terai, 696, i, «. w. Behar, 764, i, #. 2. 
Sonthala, 857, ii, twice; ann. 1809: « 


Luckerbang, 400, i, 

Bhagavadi; ann, 1796: #. ¢. Pagoda (c), 502, i, 
twice, 

Bhagavan ; 500, i, footnote, twice, 

Bhagavant ; ; a. 0. Pagoda, 499, i, twice, see 500, 
i, footnote, 


Bhagavat; #. ©. Pagoda, 498, ii, 499, i, 4 times, 
499, ii, twice, nee 400, i, footnote, 4 times. 


INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON. 


 Bhandiri : 
‘Bhindirin; «, ». Bendira, 68, i. 
| Bh&odadala ; +, v. Bankshall (3), 46, ii. 





| Bhdira ; 


Bhat; # v. 69, i, «. ¢. Jancada, 810, i; 


Bhat ; 
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Bhagavata; 499, ii, footnote, 
Bhagarati; «. e. Pagoda, 498, ii, 499, ii, 15 times, 
500, i and footnote (5 times). 


Bhigirathi + 4, v. Hoogly River, 822, ii, 

Bhai Pheri; #. . Ferozeshuhur, 798, ii, 

Bhakar ; ann. 1612: a, », Rohilla, 590, ii, 

Bhukkar ; 4. v. Sucker-Bucker, 652, ji; ann. 
1621: 4.0. Sucker-Bucker, 652, ii. 


| Bhakta ; », e. Paddy, 495, ii, 
| Bha-naw; 4, v, Bamd, 42, i. 


Bhamo ; 623, ii, footnote. 
#, v. Bandaree, 43, ii, 


Bhandaéile ; s, e, Bankshall (3), 46, ii. 

Bhang; «. v. Bang, 45, i, «. v. Bangy, 99, ii, «. 0. 
Gunja, 308, ;; ann. 1874: «. 9, Gunja, #08, 1, 
twice, 4. v. Majoon, ae i, 

Bhing ; «. v. Bang, 45, i, 


| Bhingar; #. e. Bangur, 45, ii. 


Bhanges; ann. 1789; s. ©. Bangy (a), 46, i. 
Bhiingi; #. v. Cowry, 210, ii, 

Bhangi; 4. v, Bungy, 99, ti, +. ». Mehtar, 433, i, 
Bhangy dak; ann, 1244: s, v, Bangy (b), 46, i. 
Bhantaé; «. v. Batta, 64, ii, 

Bhanté ; a. v. Hatta, 64, ii. 

Bhiigta ; #. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Bhantiki; «. . Brinjaul, 86, ii, 

Bhar; ann. 1598: «. ». Bahar, 36, i. 

s. v. Bahar, 85, ii, 

Bhara'ij ; ann, 1255: s. ». Oudh, 494, ii. 
Bharal ; a. v. Borrel, 102, i. 

Bhiram ; «. v. Bahar, 35, ii, 

Bharata; ann. 1045: «, v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 
Bhiratavarsha; s. v. India, $29, ii, 

Bharhut; s. v. Custard-Apple, 220, ii, 221, ii, 
Bharoeh ; #. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bharraky; «. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, 


| Bharta ; #, ¢. Batta (b), 55, i. 


Bhartri ; 4. v. Bhat, 69, i, 

Bhiro-kachehha ; «. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bhisha ; «. 0. Sanskrit, 598, i. 

Bhiishi; «. v. Juribasso, 862, i. 

Aditi. 
1554: 4. ¢. Hajpoot, 572, i; ann. 1828: «. v, 
69, il. 


| Bhat; #. o. Batta, 54, ii, #. x, Paddy, 495, ii, 


s. co. Botta, 762, ii. 
#. v. Bhat, 69, i. 
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Bhata; «. v. Batts, 54, ii 

Bhatkal ; «. ». Baten), 54, i, «. c. Woots, 742, i. 
Bhatta; #.v. Paddy, 495, ii, #. 0. Batta, 762, ii, 
Bhatta; 4. v. Batta, 54, ii, #. 2. Bhat, 69, i, 
Bhatti ; «. v. A Muck, 15, i, twice. 


Bhaudan ; ann. 1764: «. v. Sunderbands, 858, ii. 
Bbhaugulpore; ann, 1788: 4, e. JungleTerry 
360, i. 


Bhact; ann. 1775: 4. e. Bhat, 69, i. 

Bhavini; «, ». Dewally, 238, i. 

Bhavati; ann. 1466-9: », ©. Quilon, 570, i, 

Bhawalpur; 685, i, footnote. 

Bhayfichiri; «. ¢. Bhyacharra, 76, ii. 

Bheel (n. p.; «. o. 69, ii; ann. 1785 and 1825 : 
«. o. 69, 0, 

Bheel (s.); #. vr, 69, ii; ann. 1879: «. r. 69, ii. 

Bheestee; ann, 1775: #. ¢. Bheesty, 70, i. 

Bheesty ; s.. 69, ii, 765, i, «. v. Jemadars, 850, 


i, 4.0. Mussuck, 46], ii; ann, 1810, 1829 (twice), | 
and 1878; ¢. v.70, i; ann.1829; s, ©. Goglat, | 


292, ii. 
Bhend ; «4. v. Bola, 646, i, 
Bhendi; #. v. Bendy, 63, ii. 
Baendi ; 4. e. Bandicoy, 44, ii, 
Bhendi; #. v. Bendy, 63, ii. 
Bhera; «. v. Behut, 61, i. 
Bhiansh ; ann, 1260: 4, ». Siwalik (a), 641, i. 
Bhikshu ; «. v. Baxee, 103, i, #. ».Gyelong, 809, ii. 
Bhikti ; #. e. Cockup, 175, i. 
Bhikty ; «#. e. 70, i. 
Bhil; «. 7. Babool, 3%, i. 
Bhil; «. ©. Bheel, 69, ii, 3 times, 
Bhilla ; 4. e. Bheel, 69, ii. 
Bhim-nagar ; ann. 1008 : #.v. Noggurcote, 499, ii, 
Bhim-nagar; «. v. Nuggureote, 482, ii, 
Bhimaaini; ann, 1875: #, er, Camphor, 117, i. 
Bhimaini; ann. 1590: #. v, Camphor, 117, i, 
Bhindi; #. v. Bendy, 63, ii, 
Bhfshma; ann. 1045: 4. v. Kling, 878, i. 
Bhishti ; #. v. Mussuck, 461, ii, s. ». Chowdry, 
779, ii. 
Bhitir ; 4. v. Peshwa, 582, ij, 
Bhoi ; 4.v. Boy (b), 88,1; ann. 1810: «, ». Boy 
(b), 84, i. 
Bhdi ; ann. 1590: #. o. Mahout, 409, i, 
Bhoj; #. ©. Mate, 430, i. 
Bholia; ann. 1830: «. ». Bodgerow, 92, i, 
Bholish ; ann. 1824: #. v, Boliah, 76, ii, 
Bhongalee ; ann, 1836: s. v. Bandaree, 48, ii, 
Bhonslé ; ann, 1881: s, v, Guana, 904, ij, 


| Bhotslah ; s, 2, Bhounals, 70, i. td 
Bhootan ; ann. 1774: s. e, Mungoose, 457, ii. 
Bhoslah ; «. v. Bhounsla, 70, i; ann, 1780: # ¢. 


Bhounala, 70, i. 


Bhosselah ; ann, 1780: 2. e. Bhounals, 70, i. 
Bhotan ; «#. ». Cooch Behar, 19], i, #. e. Doar, 


248, ii. 
Bhoolie ; ann. 1775: «. ». Bowly, 82, ii. 


| Bhouliya ; ann, 1866: «, ». Paanchway, 522, i. 


Bhounsla; «#, . 70, i, 
Bhonree ; ann. 1775; #, ©. Bowly, 82, ii. 


—- Bhreeghoo-Kshetra ; «. ©. Broach, 88, ii. 


Bhrigu-kachchha; 4. ». Broach, 88, ii. 
Bbroch; ann. 1756: #. v. Broach, 89, i. 
Bhudda ; 4. v, Buddha, 990, i. 

Bhuddist ; ann. 1810: «. ». Boddha, 91, ii, 


| Bhuf Kahdr ; ann, 1873: «. », Kubdr, $78, i, 
| Bhij ; s. v. Culsey, 216, i, 


Bhundaree ; ann, 1808: a, ». Pindar S Ones 
ann. 1836: «. v. Bandaree, 43, fi, 
Bhundarrie ; ann, 1888: «. », Bandaree, 43, ii. 


| Bhipati ; ann, 1553: #. e, Cospetir, 202, i. 


Bhora ; #. v. Pra, 551, i, 

Bhorja ; 599, i ly footnote, 

Bhiita ; #. o. Devil Worship, 237, ii, twiee. 
Bhutan ; ; #. 0. Tangan, 683, i, 

Bhits-pija; «. ¢. Devil Worship, 287, ii. 
Bhiiesar ; ann. 1020: «, vr, Tibet, 698, ii, 


| Bibyacharra ; #. 0. 70, ii. 


Bah; ann, 1020: ». ». Punjaub, 562, i. 

Bis ; s. v. Jowaulla mookhee, 354, j ii, #. ©. Pun- 
jaub, 561, ii, #. ©. Saul-wood, 603, i, 

Bibars ; 4. v, Chicane, 146, ji, 

Bibdsios ; «. v. Punjanb, 561, ii. 

Bibi; ann. 1611: « e. Beebee, 58, ii; ann, 
1786: #. 0. Beebee, 59, i, 

Bibi; «. v. Beebee, 58, ii, twice, 

Bibi Achot ; 4. e, Banchoot, 42, ji, 


| Biby ; «. », Beebee, 58, ii, 


Biga ; ann, 1554: #. », Macao (b), 402, ii, twice, 
s. 0. Wiss, 789, i, 8 times, 

Bichi; #. v. Ganda, 800, i, 

Bichina; #. v, 70, ii, 

Biche de Mer; ann. 1788: s. ». Bwaliow, 671, i. 

Bicheneger; ann, 1474: s. ». Jungle, 359, i. 

Bichenegher ; ann. 1470; #. v. Bisnagar, 78, ii, 

Bichhini ; 4, v. Bichdéna, 70, ii. 

Bicho-de-mar ; #. v, Beech-de-Mer, 59, i. 

Bichtd; ann. 1659: s, v. Palankeen, 50S, ii. 

Bickaneer ; ann.-1883 : «, v. Tank, 685, i. 

Bicker Majit; ann. 1785; #. », Oojyne, 487, ji, 





Bidree; 4, v. 70, ii. 
Bidri ; #. v. Bidree, 70, ii. 
Bidry ; «. ¢. Bidree, 70, ii. 
Bieldar ; ann, 1726 : «, v. Burkandanze, 100, ii. 
| Bigah; «. ». Cotta, 205, 1. 
| Bigam; 4. v. Beegum, 59, ii, 
Bigara; «. ©. Banchoot, 42, ii, «vr. Bowly, 
62, a. 
Bigarrah ; ann, 1507: ¢. r. Bombay, 77, :. 
petit a, F, rel 60, li. 


Bico; ann. 1554: a, v. Talapoin, 677, ii. 

Bidang ; #. v. Numerical Affixes, 83], i. 

Bidar; #4. 9. Canara, 117, ii; ann. 1601: «. v. 
. & ; ann. 1660: «4. ¢. 


Bidar ; "act: Bidreo; 70, i, ¢, v. Melique. Verido, 
828, i; ann. 1590 : «. v. Telinga, 694, ii. 
Bidisopés ; gence tg 
Bidaspes ; 4. v. Bebut, 61, i. 
Bidispés ; patton ayia 

4.0. Mangalore (6), 482, it 











MISCELLANEA. 

DATE OF BUDDHA'S NIRVANA. | antidates the latter event by abont 65 years as 
| compared with Asoka’s council determined from 

Tue date of the Parinibbasa or demise of | Chandragupta’s time, The interest of this is that 


Buddha has been long since fixed, with very | it supports what has been derived from other 
considerable probability, by Prof. Max Miiller. | date, Til ica i ios date from Singa- 


His date for this event, on which much of the | 
chronology of Buddhism dependa, is 477 or 478 
B. ©. (Hist, Sanek, Liter. pp. 262-300). 


summoned the great Buddhist Council of Pisali- 
putra in the L7thyear of hia reign. At the cloge 
of that Council the Thero Majjhantiko deputed 
two theras, Sona and Uttara, to the Sowanabbimi 
dating from 1476 A. D.— thearrival and success of 
these missionaries is related, aa in the Mohsiranso, 
adding —“Thus was religion established in this 
country of Kimafiiadess by the two Theras in the 


236th year that had elepeed since the attainment — 


of Parinibbana by the Sammasamboddha.” 


Now Agoka’s reign is generally assumed to date 
frim B.C, 260, and his 18th year—when the mis- 
siouaries might arrive in Burma, would coincide 
with 242 B. O, If now we apply 236 years to this, 
we have 478 B.C. for the date of the Nirvina, as 
derived by Prof. Max Miller from the chronology 
of the Hindu rulers previous to Chandragupta. 
The Burmese date ia probably derived from the 
Singalese chronology inthe Mahdranso, which 
place 234 years between the landing of Vijaya 
and the acceasion of Devanampiya Tishya, but it 


In the Kalyini inscriptions of Pegua— 


lege sources, 


The period between Buddha's Nirvana and 
Aéoka with his contemporary Devanampiya Tis- 
bya, has been filled up with Vijaya and his suc- 
ceagors in six reigns and an interregnum: this 
must be regarded as constructive chronology. 
The period only has been derived from Indian 


SOUrCtCd. 


Walagrambihe was restored to the throne, ard 
the doctrines of Muddhism first reduced to writing 


| in Geylon, in the Sl7th year after tha mission 


from Asoka, This date must have been about 25 
B. CG, and not, oa haa been assumed, 88 B. C, 
How much farther the error in Singalese chroni. 
cle continues should be investizated., 


Jas. Bracess. 





A SANSERIT EPIC TEXT SOCIETY. 


At the XTlth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, held at Rome, in October 1899, the pro- 
posal printed below was laid before the members 
of the Indian Section. At the instamce of Co}. 
Temple a Committee was formed which decided 


on ee — — — 


1 Mr, B. F. St. Andrew St. Jobu, in Acts du Congrés, “Inter, Paris, 1997, Sect. I. p. 226. 
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(i.) thatit was desirable to found a Sanskrit 

Epic Text Society, (ii.) that its first. work should 
be an edition of the Mahabharata in the South. | 
Indian recension, (iii) that a sub-committee be 
formed consisting of Col. Temple, Sir Raymond 


West, Profs. Bendall, Eggeling, Rhys Davids, 
Dr. Fleet, and Dr, Hoernle, who 


for India, and with Dr. Winternitz of Prague 
the author of the echeme. 
that the scheme may find | 
supporters in India, especially in the Bouth 


that we give below in oxtenso tha ‘ Proposal’ 


Presented to the Congress in No. 3 cf its | 
‘ Bulletins.’ 
A Proposal for the Formation of a Sanskrit 


Epic Text Society laid before the Indian 
Section of the XIIth International 
Congress of Oriontalists, held at 
Homes, in October 18909. 


At the last Congress of Orientalists 
Tread before the Indian Section of the ( 
paper on the South-Indian Mahabharata Mss. 
in the Collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 
show that these MSS. represented a distingt 
recension of the Mohdbkirate, which students of 
the Hindu Epics could not afford to nerlect, 


I have since published, in the Indion Anti. 
quary (March, April, May 1898), an analysis of 
some portions of the Adiparvey of the Mahahhd- 
rafa, contained in two of these South-Indian MSS. 


An Analysia of the Sabhdparcan according to one | 


Malaralam MS. of the Hoyal Asiatic Society's 
Collection, and one Telngu MS. of the India Of- 


are to act in con- 
cert with Syed Ali Bilgrami, the representative 


It is in the hope 
warm friends and 


which I tried to. 
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| Pointed out “that there 


fice will shortly be published in the game Jourua! | 


In my paper on the Adiparvan 
point out important omissions 4, ‘the South. 
Indian M88., which made it more than probable 
that certain passages at the beginning of the Mfahid- 
éidrate, found in our editions, are later interpola- 
tions. In the SabhAparvan, on the other hand, 
the Malayalam MS. offers a much follor text 
than our editions, containing a considerable num. 
ber of chapters of which there ia no trace in our. 
texts. Manyof these additions differ, aq regards 
their style and language, go little from other parts 
of the text, that if they happened to be ineluded 
in our Bombay or Calcutta editions, they woold 
undoubtedly be considered to be as genuine and 
as old as the bulk of the accepted text of the 


—— 


I was able ta | 


| Yalan MS. 


accessible, are by no mesns sufficient to enable 


| utterly insufficient basiy 


_ but concludes by Ba ying ; 






Mehébhirota, The Teluga MB, does not share all 
on the whole has more in common with that of 
the Northern editions than with that of the Mala- 












us to form & clear idea of the exact relations 
of the South-Indian recension to the Northe a 
text. This much, however, is clear even frog 

the few extracts from South-Indian hither 
is] of theMahdbhdrata, | 
concerning the great Hindu Epic, and that the 
text on which all Mahabharata studies have 
hitherto bean founded, is not the text but 
only one of the texts of the Mahabharata. 


When Protap Chandra Roy published his po- 
polar edition of the Mahiithdrata, be was blamed 
by a Pandit of Southern India for having pub- 
lished an edition which was “sadly defective in 
the text,” and which was to the rel 
gious interests of the people of Southerm India ae 
“is IDAny portions supporting the Advaita and 
Vasishtha-advaita doctrines, but unfavourable to 
the Sakti worshippers of the North, had heen omit- 
ted." The Pandit com plained that “many verses 


found in our Bombay and 


| quoted by the great philosophers of the South in 


support of their respective doctrines, are not to. 
be found in Mr, Protap Chandra Roy's edition.” 
These charges, which are extremely characteristic 
of the way in which native Hindu scholura look 
upon the text of such books asthe Mahibhdreta, 
Were answered by Mr, Protap Chandra Hoy, who 
could be no edition of 
the MahdShdrats, howsoever carefally edited, 
that would please scholars of every part of India,” 
He declares that he is quite willing “to consult 
any approved manuscript of Southern India,” 
gences of Manuscripte are so great that it is per. 
fectly impossible to produce an edition that could 
ut once satisfy both Aryovurta and kahini 
ty 


Now, what we really need, and what seetna 
to me to be the sine gud mon for histuzieal and eri- 
lical researches regarding the text of the Mehd- 
bkdrafa, is a critics] edition which should neither 
eatiafy the people of Northern India Dor those of 


| the Dekkchan, but which should satisfy the wants 





1 Seo the covers of Part EXIX. (1887) of Protap Chandra 


Koy's Translation of the HakibAdrate, 










ip. Irepeat a I eaid at 


the last Congress in Paris, | that “a critical edition | 


of the lca hgec ae recs ecbolare 








‘ion ‘must, for a long time to 


come, remain aha wish. For there can be no 


doubt that an actual critical edition of the Ma. 
Adbhdrata is at the present moment ont of the 





ul es ele age yaad 
wills pul cht ror oe 
bh Hyacny Read 5 certainly possible, and 





rata found in different parts of India — to 
compare the text or texts offered by MSS. and 
editions with that used by the different com- 
mentators. We should at least be able to eay of 
any important passage whether it is found in all 


the different versions of the MaAdiidrata, or only | 


in some of them. And where there are different 
versions of one and the same passage, if we can- 
not say which was the original one, we should at 
least be able to compare all the existing versions 


with onc another. More especially, the text of | 


the old Bengali MSS. (of which Dr. Socrensen 
has given us a specimen), and that of the South 
Indian M58, ought to be made generally accea- 
gible, 


Such a thorough investigation of all authentic 
MSS. of the Mahdbhdrata, ia a task far beyond 


the power of one single scholar, even if he devote 


ed to it all his time and energy. What ia wanted 
in order to accomplish it, is a division of labour 
ons large scale, And this division must be a 
systematic one The work to be done must be 


clearly mapped ont, and many workers must be | 


enlisted, each of whom will have to choose his 


own portion of the work. It seems to me that 


there ia only one way to bring about such a 
aystematic division of labour, and that ix the 
formation ofa Sanskrit Epic Text Society which 


should be the centre of all researches relating to 















If once ench a contre SikeducenT ik wana not 
limit iteelf to the work of which I just have 
spoken. The Society would alao find Ways and 
means for the publication of texta connected in 
any way with the history of the Mahdbhdrata. 
the MahAbharats oxisting in Sanskrit M&és., 
and the various translations into the verna- 
culars, even such works as the Persian and 
the Javanie versions of the MahdbAdrata, if 
they were made generally accessible by authentic 
translations (into English or German or French), 
are likelyto prove of considerable interest for the 
history of the MahdbAdrata, 


Moreover, no student of the Hindu Epics can 
be unaware of the numerous points of contact 
existing between the Epic and the Puranic litera- 


tures, Bot as regards the Purduas — which apart 


from their intrinsic value for the religions his- 


ae tory of ancient India, are of auch great import- 


ance on account of their manifold relations to 
the epic literature — textual criticiam has hardly 
yet begun to be applied to them, and of their chro- 
nology we know next to nothing. Here, too, 
many hands are wanted to accomplish all the 
work that has still to be done. And ifa centre 
were formed for the systematic investigation of 
the Hindu epic literature, the critical work re- 
qured for the Purdyas might well fall within the 
rangé of the same centre. 


Tt is hardly necessary to add that the proposed 


| ‘Soctety" would also promote the critical study of 


the Hamayana, and I see no reason why the 
final restoration of the original text of Valmiki's 
poem, which Professor Jacobi has proved to ba 


| quite praticable,* should not become a fact. 


On all these grounds, | beg to propose that the 
Indian Section of the XIJth International Con- 
gress of Orientalista sanction the formation of a 
Sanskrit Epic Text Socloty whose sims 
might be summed up as follows :— . 

(1) To raise the funds necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the Society's work. 

(2) To inaugurate a syatematic collection of 
MSS. of the Mohdbhirafe, and other 
texta relating to the Hindu Epic poetry 
from all parts of India. 

(3) To gather together and assist competent 
echolara who are willing to undertake 
the copying or collating of MSS. the 
editing or translating of any epic texts, 
orto contributeany critical or historj- 
cal researches peas to these texts. 





8 See Z. D, M. G. Vol. 51, vp. 005 998. 
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4) To provide for and -d eupscinbead the pub- 
lication of texts, translations, or any 
treatises tending to further the objecta 
of the Society. 


I propose that the Indian Section of the Con- 


* grese should (I.) appoimt a Committee to take the | 


necessary steps for the formation of a Sanskrit 
Epic Text Society, and (11) express ita view of the 
desirability of such a Society meeting with every 
possible financial support on the part of Govern- 
ments, Academies and Learned Societies both in 
Europe, America, and especially in India, 
A learned Hindu has recently told us* that 
“It is no exaggeration to state that the two 
hundred millions of Hindus of the present “day 


cherish in their hearta the story of their ancient | 


Epica. The Hindu scarcely livea, man or woman, 
high or low, educated or ignorant, whose earliest 
recollections do not cling round the story and the 
characters of the great Epica .... Mothers in 
India know no better theme for imparting wisdom 
and instruction to their daughters, and elderly 
men know no richer storehouse for narrating tales 
to children, than theses stories preserved in the 
Epics, No work in Europe, not Homer in Greece 
or Virgil in Italy, not Shakespeare nor Milton in 


| the Bible has such influence in affording 





Taos Spbakinl tad, ie national | 
of the nations to the ented chest enti Makesee 
India are of the Hindus, No aes ae 





instruction in Christian lands, as the Maj 
bhdrata and the Rdmdyana in India.” If 
#0, and if indeed (as ie mame author amar) 
these poems “have been the cherished heritage of 
the Hindus for three thousand years,” and “are to 
the present day interwoven with the thounghteand 
beliefé and moral ideas of a mation numbering 
two hondred millions” —then, 








| devoted to the Epias of ancient India deserve the 


most serjous attention and the most eager support 
of the rulers of India. Nor shanlé ke eaelaeaied 
of Learned Societies in Europe and America be 
wanting in furthering the critical and historical 
researches connected with a work which, apart 
from containing some of the most interesting spe- 
cimens of ancient poetry, is an invaluable store- 
house of information about the history, religion, 
philosophy, the laws and customs, and the civili- 
ration of ancient India. 


M. Wisrrawrtt, Pa.D, 
Prag (Austria), June 1899, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDU SUPERSTITIONS IN THE CENTERAL 
PROVINCES. 

1. MNail-parings ore always thrown into some 
frequented place that they may be destroyed by 
the traffic. If they are thrown into a damp spot 
they will grow imto a plant which will ruin the 
person from whose body they came, About 
twenty years ago there lived one Viraswhmi in 
Nap pur, who is giid to have been ruined by the 
accidental growth of a finger nail-paring in a 
flower-pot in his house, 

2, When os now grindstone ia bought, a hand. 
ful of wheat must be ground on it and the four 


sprinkled in circlea on a road-way, so that: 
passers-by may destroy them. This makes the 


stone to grind well in the future. 
M, R. Peprow.~ 





BEPOY, 


HERE are some good early MS. references to | 


thia word. 


Europeans Seapinhs and 300 Coffrees. — Letter 

from Madras, Sth Oct., in Bengal Consrullations, 
1746.— They surprised the camp with about 

200 Europeans and as many seapies. — Letier 





from Vizagapatam, 20th December, in Bengal 
Consullaiions. 
1746, — Seapies 600. — Op. cit. 
1746. — With some seapies and cof 
Op. cit, 





RE, C. Temruz. 
THE TRADE IN ANDAMANESE SLAVES. 
THERE is an old story of a systematic slave 
trade in Andamanese with the Malay Pe- 
ninsula all through the 18th and early 19th 
Centuries. The following i extract 
from the Bengal dated 26th April, 
1788, is evidence of the trade: — 
“Concerning the Officer of a French Mer- 
chant Vessel offering several Inhabitants 
of the Andamans for Slaves. 
“We have read Captain Light's Letter of the 
Ist of April 1791, concerning an offer of Moner. 


3 ; | St. Croix, an Officer pf = French Merchant 
1746, — Their strength on shore T compute 2000 an car a 


Vessel, to some Natives, or others, from the 
Andamans, for sale, and approve of your having 
caused Copies of it to be sent to Europe to 
Colonel Montigny.” 

Be. Teme. 


* Romesh Dutt, Maka-Bharate, The Epic of Ancient India, condensed into English Perse, p. 188, 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu,D., M.A 8. 
(Continued jrom p. 53.) 
Cuarter VIL 
The Descriptive Rovelations. 


| Paani lacy elements in older addresses — Object and scope of description — Models imitated 
— Lectures on the “Signs” — Analysis of Siira xvi. 


In the first proclamation, as we have seen, only one item out of the Biblical narrative for 
the Creation of the World wai made use of — the one item essential for Muhammed’s 
immediate requirements, rz.,the Creation of Man. It was not Muhammed's intention, however, 
to omit the rest of the narrative ; he only reserved it for reproduction on later occasions, as the 
opportunity or need should arise. He would have neglected an ethical factor of great import- 
ance, had be omitted to remind his bearers how moch gratitude they owed their Maker for 
having given them the means of living a comfortable life, So far from making such a mistake, 
Ce ee eee ee on ter ng Sos ccliehs Soumnediniely after the Seek monlge- 
tion had been made, although at first only in slight reference. 

The descriptive element in the Qordn, therefore, is nearly as old as the book itself, although 
it is not particularly noticeable till the latter part of the declamatory period. It becomes 
more prominent in the narrative period, when Mubammed’s style had lost the charm of novelty. 
It is impossible to draw a line clearly separating the descriptive from the preceding classes of 
revelations, since many verses of a descriptive character are interspersed among the narrative 
lectures. Yet those sermons, in which descriptions of Nature and its bounties form the 
foremost topic, are distinetly of later date. 

Although divergent in character the descriptive revelations agree with the narrative 
son ESLASiEs fe he Cecediahl ‘achads WRAY Gh’ in Ske undone to Aumondtvete the “Signs of Allah," 
and to form another substitute for miracles which the Prophet was unable to perform. It seems 
that Mohammed wished to convey to his hearers, that as so many “‘Sigus” of the divine omni- 
potence already existed, new ones could be dispensed with. The scope of descriptions being 
rather limited, the namber of revelations of thia clasa is smaller than of any previous one, but 
they also follow Biblical models and abound in repetitions. 

Apart from the brief allusion to the Creation contained in the first proclamation, the oldest 
pioces of descriptive character are found in a few verses in the declamatory Siira lzxx.™@ 

24. But let man look unto his foods, 
25. Verily we have poured the water ont in torrents, 
26. Then we have cleft the earth asunder, 
27. And made to grow therefrom the grain 
28. And the grape and the hay, 
29. And the olive and the palm, 
50, And gardens closely planted, 
$1. And fruite and grass— 
$2. .A provision for you and your cattle. 
ixevii. 25. Have we not made the earth to hold 
| 26. The living and the dead 
97. And set thereon ffm mountaina reared aloft, and given you to drink water 
in streams 














1 See also 3. lexvil. 35 to 27, 





I regard the last portion of &. laxix.” which looks like o hasty recapitulation of 
Gen. Ch. J. as the first independent piece of this class. It speaks of heaven, night and dawn, 
the earth, water and pastures, man and beast. 

Stra Ixxi. contains a rather original description of Nature ascribed by Muhammed to 
Noah. In spite of the narrative beginning, this chapter cannot be placed among the narrative 
revelations, because with the exception of the first few verses the rest of the ailra (the bulk of 
which is of descriptive character) reproduces a prayer!® in which Nouh tells of his nimuaseekia 
endeavours to make his people believe in God. 

The inner connection which exists between the first proclamation and the descriptive reve- 
lations of a much laier period is unmistakeably illustrated by S. lv. which cannot be as old 
as Noldeke believes it to be.” Now, for this new species of lectures Muhammed required new. 
models. Having chosen for the preceding the form of preyer, he composed this nlra after the 
fashion of Ps, cxxxvi. with a refrain introduced gradually and repeated afterwards at the end 
of each verse. For a descriptive sermon Muhammed could only use few verses of the body. of 
the Psalm, which I place in parallel columns with the corresponding verses of the sifra: 

The Sire. The Pealm, us 
4. The sun and the moon have their ap 8. The sun to rule by day + for, ete, 
pointed time, 5, And the stars and 9. The moon and stars to rule by night. — 


6. And the heavens, He raised them and 5. To Him that by wisdom made the 
set the balance. | heavens, oF 
9. And the earth He basset it for living 6. To Him that stretches ont the earth, ee. 


The sira gives ® more comprehensive synopsis of the Biblical account of the Creation, and 
that is the reason, why the first proclamation is repeated, and, as @ matter of course, placed at 
the beginning in the words: AlBahmén taught the Qordn (2) He created man, (3) taught 
him plain speech. — Another proof of the imitative character of the sira is that the refrain 
does not speak of “Signs” but of “Bonunties."° Part of the contents of the sira are taken from 
another Psalm which will occupy our attention anon. When the material was quite exhausted?! 
Maobammed resorted again to pictures of hell and paradise. 


The style adopted in §. 1. is one of great contemplativeness on the Creation, interspersed 
with a narrative reminiscences,” which also afford an opportunity for the introduction of a fine 
metaphor.4 Descriptions of Nature are adorned with pictures of the Last Day which, in this 
short sia, is mentioned by not Jess than jive different appellations.* 


Another lecture on’ the “Signs” is S. zly., discoursing on the earth and the animated 
beings that move on it, on the change of night and day, the food sent down from heaven 
(through rain), and the wind. Dry land as well as sea, the hosts of heaven and earth which 
serve men, are all subjecta which lend themselves to treatment in the usual style. 


Nearly contemporaneous with this one is 8, xlii..% in the rather long introduction of 

which the “Arabic Qordu™ (v. 5) is alluded to, and Divine Providence appiars several times 

1Y Also Noldeke, Q. p. 87, regards this piece aa the later portion of the sdra, i 

W Noldeke, p. 95, sees in this séra a fragment of a larger sermon, 

t# Tid. p. 83; cf. Sprenger, I. p. 219, with the tradition sonnected with it. Verse 1 = 2cvi. 2, but Rabbike 
replaced by AlRahwvin. : 

™ The refrain is evidently nothing but the attempt of a rendition of ren cgi. The deal w¥S5) tas no 
particular signifcance, and was only chosen on account of its yielding a thy meto Raiméin. Verso? recallslsaiah i. 6. 


© Verse 54 contains a fine metaphor ; see Ch, FID. = Verses | to 1], 14 to 15, 37, 
my. 15, see Ch. VIL. ™% Seo Ch IV. 
18 Verse 9, AU+eF cw, cf, Exod. viii. @, ix. 14, ele. —Verneall to 12, legislative, Veraes 28 (cf. aly. 3) and 


$1 begin with 947 445 _ Verses 52 to 68, woe Ch. V. 
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(vv, 15, 20,23) os Kalima™ Both the Kalima (. 45) and “Arabic Qordn™: (vy. 2) also 
appear in S. xii, of which several portions (vy. 8 to 11, 37 to 40) are descriptive, and con- 
tain, besides, a sketch of hell and paradise, ‘Lhe introdaction treating of the “Arabic Qorén” 
is, in the course of the lecture, supplemented by a-verse (44),27 which is intended to explain 
— clearly an idea expressed some time before,® but it onl y makes it obscure. It runs 
thas :— 

“And had we made it a ‘ foreign Qoran,” they would have said: ‘unless ita signs be de- 
tailed [we will not believe]; is it foreign and Arabic?" Say: ‘It is, for those who believe, a 
guidance and a healing; but those who do not believe, in their ears ia dullness, and it is 
blindness to them. Those are called to from a far off place” 

_ The revelation seems to be an excuse for employing o certain nomber of foreign words in 
the “Arabic Qordn.” Perplexity shuffles. 

Stira xxxv., being of a distinctly descriptive character, begins with the statement afterwards 
repeated, that Allah makes the angels His messengers, This is nearly a literal ttanslation of 
Ps. civ. 4. The same paalm is aleo re-cohoed in other verses.™ Similar topics, but in shorter 
form, are dicussed in Ss. xxxii.,™ |xvii., and xxv. I mention the last two together, becanse 
their common superseription marks them both as hymns to the Creator.® In &. EXV., 
Muhammed replies toa charge that he was bat an ordinary mortal eating food and visiting the 
fairs." This charge was not imaginary, but seems to have been made repeatedly, since it is 
refuted twice (vv. 8 and 22) in this sermon. A final answer is not given until S. xxiii. 53,4 jn 
which messengers in general are bidden to “eat good cheer." Of thie efra the first and last 
parts (vv. 1 to 22, 53 to 118) form one address, but vy. 27 and 34 show why the piece was 
inserted after vy. 92,.% From the more elaborate arguments employed we gather that this sire 
is later than aay. The homily embodied in the inst part (v.98) consists only of repetitions, 
the most important of which is the attempt to demonstrate the Unity of Allah by argoment.™ 

Two verses of this part (99 and 100) contain expressions for exorcising (“I take refuge'’) 
Satanic influences, and give perhaps a clue to the placing of the Ss. xiii. and cxziv.,” which are 
formulas of the same character and with the same commencement. 

Siira xvi. marks the apogee of the descriptive revelations, It not only unites all descrip- 
tive recitations scattered throngh other sermons, but places them before the reader in » really 











* See Ch. I., mote II. it. fe 
* From Beidhiwi's remarks we infer that the reading +F*!" ig uncertain, aa other authorities have 


= # ie cn ae 
use" T ang ol. | . | 

" See 8, revi. 108 and Oh. 1. — The sense of fle passage secma to be the following: Had we revealed tha (gorda 
in a foreign tongue, their disbelief could not be greater than it ia; cf. xvi. 108, 

"E.g-,¥. 10, 13,14 The two, three and four pairs of wings ascribed to angels are evidently modelled after 
Is, vi 2 together with Ezech. i, 6. Aa to the paraphrastic imitation of Ps, civ. see below, | 

"© The ertation of the world in six days is also mentioned in xi. 9, 1.87, 22v. 60. Asto v.4eee lex, dand 
Ch. IV, 

" The exprewious 2),43 and qyli f(r. 1, ef. Geiger, Ic. p. 50} seem to be taken from the Jewish prayer 

= Verse 1: “Blessed be,” ete. mee Invii. 1; ibid, v5: With “lamps” ef. Gen, i, 16, 

" The verses 8, 9 and 22 (cf. axiii, 4) ecem to be a justification directed againet Exod, xxzifi. 28. Whether 
Muhammed was really expected to Hve for some time without food, te hard to eny, but this settee to have been the 
“eee, and it is supported. by a tradition of Bagh. (on vy. 22) on the authority of AlDhabbik and Ibn Abbés, that 
the Qoreiuh reviled the prophetehip of a man who consumed food, The matter is probably to be understood ms 
without food, and inferred from it that a prophet who could perform miracles, must also be able to dispense with 


cating and drinking, | 
™ There aes OR of connection between the two siran; cf. xxiii. 1 to 11, and xxv. 64 to 77, 


6 Verwe 21, gyglSli, of. vv. 34, 95; v.22, ehla) | cf. vv. 28 to 28, 
™ ¢Y. verse 117, and Ch. IL " Cy, 8, xxifi. 99 to 100, xvi, 100, vii, 199, 
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uttistic form. Muhammed most bave bestowed mach care on its composition, as it is beautiful, 
although not quite original; it is in fact an imitation of Ps. civ. with the verses differently 
arranged. We must naturally expect to see Muhammed adapt his rendering of the Psalm to 
the conditions of life in Arabia, as also to his particular theological purposes.* The latter are 
represented by a strong Moslim tendency, and teachings are inserted which are not to be found 
in the original, Those verses of the Psalm are therefore omitted which describe animals and 


plants unkuown to Meccans. I place the verses side by side - 


The Sara. 

2. Hesends down theangels with the spirit™ 
[which is part) of his Amr upon whom He will 
of His servants (to say): Give warning that 
there is no God but Me; Me therefore do ye 
fear ! 

3, He hascreated the heavens and the earth 
in troth! Exalted be He above that which they 
join with Him, 


10. He itis Who sends down water from 
the sky, whence ye have drink, and whence 
the trees grow whereby you feed your flocks. 


Il, He maketh the corn to grow for you, 
and the olives, and the palms, and the grapes, 
and some of every froit— verily in that isa 
Sign unto a people who reflect. 13. And what 
He has produced for you in the earth varying 
in hue, verily in that isa Sign for a people who 
are mindful. (See also vv. 69 to 71.) 


12. sind He subjected to you the night and 
the day, and the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars are subjected to His bidding. Verily 
in that are Signa to a people who hate sense 
16, Lg 
guided. 


14. He it is Who has subjected the seq, 
that ye may eat fresh flesh therefrom, and ye 
bring forth from it ornaments which ye wear: 
and thou mayest see the ships cleaving through 
it; and that ye may search after His grace, and 
haply ye may give thanks. 


= 


and by the stars too are they 


** Muhammed renders rfadth by cx 


Verse 1 being introduction, is Mohammed's 
travelling merchants, 


The Peolm. 
4. He maketh His angels winds (epirits) ; 


=. Who covereth [Thyself] with light as 
with a garment, W ho stretcheth out the heavens 
like a cortain. 

5. Who laid the foundations of the earth, 


efc. 


3. Who layeth the beams of His chambers 
in the waters ; Who maketh the clouds His 
chariot; Who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind, 

ld. He canses the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man, that 
he may bring forth food out of the earth. 15. 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
and oil to make [his] face to shine, and bread 
Which strengthens man's heart. 


19. He appointed the moon for seasons, 
the son knoweth his going down. 20. Thon 
maketh darkness and it is night, wherein all 
the beasts of the Lord do creep forth. 


25. This great and wide sea wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and 
great beasts. 36. There go the ships, [there 
is} that Leviathan whom Thou hast made to 
play therein. 





ijra to Medina, but the piece’ 4h. | ey ae 
The verses 116 and 119 are nothing if uot Medinian, since they were of ac meee ee erent Of thee two words. 


I, being unaware of the cirsumstance that mm, alec means wind, 
own: tho same is the case with rr, 6 to §, bearing on the habits of 


interest for a Meccan andienos, 
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earth lest it should move with yon, and rivers 
and roads, haply ye may be guided. (See also 


40. They swear by their most strennows 
cath: Allih will not raise ap him who dies, 
ele... .. 50. Do they not regard whatever 
thing Allah has created, its shadow falls on the 
right or the left adoring God and shrinking 
up? 67, And Allih sends down water from 
the sky and quickens therewith the earth after 
ite death ; verily in ¢hat is a Sign to a people 
who ran hear, 72. God has created you, then 

44. Those who are patient and upon their 
Lord rely. 

51. Whatever is in the heavens and in the 
earth, beast or angel, adores Allib, nor are 

52, They fear their Lord above them, and 
do what they are bidden. 


63. If Allah were to panish men for their 


wrong-doing, He would not leave upon the 
earth a single beast, etc. 

87, Do they not see the birds enbjected in 
the vanits of the sky? none holds them in but 
Allah, verily in that iz. Sign unlo a people who 
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15, And He has cast firm monntains on the 


8 They go up by the monntains, they go 
up hy the valleys unto the place which Thou 
hast founded forthem, 18, The high hills a 
refuge for the wild goats, and the rock for 
the conies, 

=. Thou hidest Thy face they are troubled. 
Thou takest uway their breath, they die and 
retaro to their dust. 30. Thou sendest forth 
Thy «pint, they are created, and Thon reneweat 
the fuce of the earth. 


27. These wait all upon Thee, that Thou 
mayest give tlem their meat in due time. 

33. Iwill sing unto the Lord as long aa I 
live: Iwill sing praise to my God while I 
have my being. 

34. My meditation of Him shall be sweet, 
I will be glad in the Lord. 

35, Let the sinners be consumed ont of the 
earth and let the wicked be no more. Bless 
thou the Lord, O my soul; praise ye the Lord. 

12. By them the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the 
branches, 

17. Where the birds make their nest, [as 
for] the stork, the fir trees are her honse. 


Muhammed almost betrays the imitation in his own words; for he not only mentions the 


Zwiur (Psalms) “that had been sent down before” (v. 46), but at the end of the sermon 
(v. 105) he, apparently without necessity, defends himself against the charge of plagiarism. The 
traditionists give a nomber of names as possible sources of this accusation, buat it is useless to 
repeat their extravagant and unreliable tales on the point.4 To conclude from Muhammed's 
words (“ie Lnow that they say : only « mortal man teaches him"), the ramours were only ciren- 
lated secretly, bat he was match for his foes, and turned his knowledge of their suspicions 
into a prophetic faculty which made him acquainted with their slanderous whispers. 

It is quite in secordance with Mahammed’s methods of preaching, that so fine a rhetorical 
Performance should be repeated. Thus some descriptive portions of §, xiii not only recall 





"ly po = née in the original which allows a conclusion as to how the Arab Jaws pronounced ~ nd 5; 
another jngtance of the same kind ;, pare, vil, 156 = soy (of. Ch. V.). 

“ Verse 46 is to be joined to wee! | pay) fv. 45), whilst the words Ip/Lels as far aa .syglaj form a 
parenthesis ring 


“Wiss Lendl tee eslicthed by Sprenger, I, Ei one. Ci, xxxvl. 76. See Ch. TL 
_™ The sidra is one of those beginning with the “Signs,” Sooording to Fihrist, p. 251, it is Medinian, 
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several imitations of verses of Pa. civ. quoted before, but supplement others which he had omit- 
ted. To the former belong the verses 2, 3, 4, 18.4 Of the latter groupare: = 
iy a 
The Stra, The Pate. a a 
18. He it is who shows you the lightning 7. At Thy rebuke they flee, at the voles 
for fear and hope, and He brings upthe heavy of Thy thunder they hastenway, 
clouds. ew gt ee. al 






14. And the thunder celebrates His praise, 32. He looketh on the earth ‘and it re - 
and the angels too for fear of Him, and He bles, He toucheth the hills and hey : ioke, z 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- i tal i. © 
with whom He will, ? * 

The first part of S. x. (vv. 1 to 87) belonge to those addresses which begin with a refer 
ence to the “Signs.” A parable inserted bere is also of descriptive cha racter.4# The piece next 
to it owes ita place also to some descriptive verses, but seems to be of Medinian or gin A? me 

The best sermon with text on the “Signs” is 5. xxxi. (1 to 10, 19 to 34). The 
descriptions are of the nsual style, bot there is a piece inserted (vv. 11 to 1B), which int. rt ae 
the deseription and is altogether ont of place, In y, 22 the spenker is advised not to take 1 ; 
unbelief of the infidels to heart, an advice repented in the following Sermon, S. xexrvi, (v. 76), 
which is thoroughly descriptive. The homiletic introduction includes a parable? of narrative 
character. After this follows a discourse on the “Signa” (vv. $3, 37, 41). New inthe remark 
on the change of night and day as well as on the stations of the moon, and an observation ‘ae 
the eclipse of the sun.®® ee 


Now these three paragraphs (v. 33-36, 87-40, 41-44) greatly resemble strophes of four 
verses each though withont metre, This lapse into old habits either revived the reproach that 
he was a poet, or Mohammed saw the danger in good titre, and wished to prevent any miscon- 
ception. He therefore declared (+. 69) that be had never learnt poetry, nor was it suitable for 
him. The verse mentioned above, advising him not to be grieved about disbelief, seems to 
atand in connection with this, Verse 78 has a historical background. Uheyy bh. Khalaf came 
to Muhammed with a decaying bone and asked who could quicken it. The affair seems to have 
caused some sensation, ss several years later it was made the subject of an attack ecateal tee 
Qoreish by the Medinian poet Haasan b. Thabit,!1 


The descriptive period farther includes 8, xxvii, 60 to 95 — an independent sermon ;5? 
forther §. xxxix,, the second part of which is a discourse on death. Some of these yerens 


@ Verses 22 and M4, Iypeo, aod pipe respectively ; see above, “" Verse 35, «f. Ch. VIII. | 
Verse 58 (0 yo men, now has come to you counsel from your Lord, etc.) ta spoken in the style of an introduc 
ton toa sermon ; of. 3. ii L — Verse 61, e978. of y. 70, pean 
“ This is of levislative character and in the form of admonitions addressed by Logqmin to hia eon (eoe Ch, VIL), 
The «ira derfved its name from this piece which seems tc have been placed here on account of the rhyme. CY. 
Noldeke, p. i17, who only entertains doubt aa to v, 13, i 
“0 'V. 12 e77., ee Ch VIIT. | 
" Verse 3), cf. Ch I. Palmor's translation of the verse iw hardly corrent. I believe Muhammed wished to express 
the idea that the movement) of the sun and the moon wore 60 woll regolated, that it iv the latter which “reaches"’ 
the former, ond not ies ered, The oommertatrrs refer to the variety of the sphere. Bagh, Le! gpa ue 1 Jai 
SH fey oF lly Uh dat Y dl Gole UU Fy daly ells yg? tae eee? yd! Fy aF yy! 
























S Haswia b. Shiblt, Diwan, ed Tania, p, 1 os 
Ubeyy has aoqnired heresy from hie father op the day when the Messenger detached himeelf from him. 
Seep pret Mohammed with « rotten bone in order te give him the lie, being ignorant of bia cam 
™ Vorse 64. Pu cir. 2: v. 72 ~ 5 x, O8, sxx, ; 
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are regarded by Weil as interpolated. The chronology of this’ séra as well as S. xxx. is 
pretty distinctly fixed by two reapective remarks on parables “struck” before (xxxix. 29. 
anes OB). Rie tian ateay Abo commencing with an aslinsion to = defeat which the 
Byzantine army had suffered at the bund of Persinns, is an elaborate homily ou the “Sign,” os 
seven verses commence with the words: To his Signs belong, eto. 


Sira xxii. 1 to 13 and 62 to 7lare two fragments belonging to the descriptive group, 
whilst all the rest is Medinian. A certain connection between the two pieces is visible in 
TT, 5. 4, oF respectively, where those whi Swng be about Allah” are mentioned. Finally thin 
verses ii, 158 to 162, although placed in a sitra commonly regarded ss Medinian, bas all the 
marks of the revelations of the deseriptive Meccan period.™ 


Coarree WIT. 
| The Legislative Revelations. 

Measixa of the term — Relation of the legislative to previous periods — Loqmin — Laws 
given to mankind — Character of special laws promulgated in Mecca — Abroyation of Jewish 
ritual law, | 

The term “legislative” ‘in this chapter applies to those passeges in the Meccan portions 
of the Qordn, which sré in any way admonitory, and are discussed chiefly with regard to the 
Place they oceupy in the book, In the same way as the Old Testament provided laws to meet 
all the requirementa of the Israelites, xo the Qorin forme the principal source of the moral, 
ritual and juridical codes" of the Faithful. The regulations dictated in Mecea are limited 
toauch as could be given toa religions community which owed allegiance to temporal powers of 
m different kind. As it was impossible to foretell whether the Prophet would ever be in a 
position to wield a temporal eceptre, administrative ordinations are entirely excluded from 
Mecean revelations!" As regards ritual laws the Mecean period produced hardly any besides 
those relating to prayers and other forme of divine worship. 

We have seon above that Moslim tradition itself placea the descriptive revelations before 
those of legislative character, but this is not always rigidly adhered to. Some of the former, 
being mere recommendations, do not aspire to the authority of laws. The belief in Allah and 
His Prophet ia, of course, an injunction of the earliest date, but it appears in the natore of an 
axiom meant to carry conviction. Religions observance being of more practical character 
could not be expected until the former was firmly established in the minds of the believers. 

The precepts which Mubammed thonght fit to reveal in Mecca had long been onder. 
preparation, but it was impossible to promulgate them in anything like a systematic fashion as 
long as the struggle for the acceptance of the first maxims lasted. After all, the foregoing 
periods are nothing bata variety of endeavours to end this «trnggle. During this time the 
want of aw religions had to be supplied by the example set by the Prophet himself, o: by 
his predecessors with whose stories believers were made acquainted. Nay, Allah Himself serves 
as example by imposing mercy upon himself in the style of » commandment as it wore 
(8. vi. 12). In the same speech the Prophet ia bidden to declare that he was commended to be 
the first Moslim (v. 17). A second speech (¥. 46 to 73) follows the same train of ideas, We 








Vernes 3] to 22, 43, eo Ch. XITL Vorse 41 is quite ont of oonnestion both with the preseding and following 
Teresa, The homily cowing after it has no marked character, and is therefore difionlt to fir. Perhape va. 74 to 75, 

@ Verses 19 to Zi, 6. 

“ Noldeke, p. 31, also regards the verses as Mecean. | 

“ See Sanhau, Aciieite Quellen des mahomm,, Rethts. The original massing of A;h ie “tenets of belief," 

" The passage, vi. 11840 12), is Medinian. 

* The specch ends, v.45, tell! iy aU oomelt, 
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hear again “that Allih has imposed mercy upon Himself The Prophet ii ordered to state 
that he ia forbidden io worship the idols of the Meccransa, buat that he and his friends are 
commanded to be Moslima, to recite prayers, ond fear Allah (vv. 70 to 71). , 

An instance of how legislation was at first given in very small doses, ia tobe found in three > 
verses attached to §. xcii,™ 
¥. 9. Bat as for the orphan, oppress him not, 


























10. And as for the begvar, drive him not away, 
il. And as for the favour of thy Lord, discourse thereof. 
The last verse iso reminiscence of the descriptive revelations, 


[t is indeed most intervsting to oberve how cautiously Muhammed proceeded to 
accustom his hearers to regular religious observances. lie knew the characters of his 
friends sufficiently to perceive how dangerong it would be to overwhelm them with religious 
dotics, and the following are instances of his attempts to achieve his object in » somewhat 
circuitous manner. In one sermun he describes the lifecf “the servants of Allah,’" naturally 
in order to teach; — 

8. xxv, 64. And the servants of the Merciful are those who walk upon the earth lowly 
| and when the ignorant address them, auy: Peace [ 
85, And those who pass the night [adoring] their Lord in prostration aod 
#tandiny. 


66. And those who say: O our Lord, turn from ua the torment of hell, ete. , 


67. And those who when they spend are neither extravagant nor miserly, but 
who ever take their stand between the two. 


68. And those who call not upon another god with Allih, and kill not the 
soul which Allih has forbidden, save deservedly, and do not commit 
fornication ; for he who does that shall meet with a penalty. 

72. And those who do not testify falsely, and when they pass by frivolons 
discourse, pass by it honourably, ete., ete, 

The admonition addressed by Loqman™ to his son is nothing but a variation of the same 
endeavour. Reing first himself reminded of the gratitude he owed to Allah, this legendary 
sage instructs his son — in the fashion of the anthor of Proverbs, ch, I. to VII, — to believe 
ia the Unity of God, to honour his parents, to lead a virtuous life, and to recite prayers 
commandments which are all within the scope of religions prescriptions taught in Mecca, The 
piece which justitics reproduction runs thus :— 

xexi. 11, And we did give unto Loqman wisdom caving : Be grateful to Allah; for he 
who is grateful to Allah, ix duly grateful for hia own soul, and be who 
disbelieves, verily Allah is independent, worthy of praise, 











By 54 Cf. the passage in the Talmad (Bernkh, fol. 7vo) : God prays, What prays He? RB. Zutré b, 
Tobiyy ah says on behalf of {5h : (ie prays :) Be it my will that my merey overcome mine anger, let my merey 
prevail over my (other) attributes, that my couduct with my chillren be mercifal and that 1 deul with them 
leniently, 

© Pied. 53,07, 80; xvii, £0 ty ay. 

These three rerses do not belong to the Preceding part of the #ira — from which they differ as to the rhyme — 
but are placed here on acoount of y. G-to 6, 

] Concerning the pertunality of Loqrnin seo Sprenger, L 2h e7g. Besides Balaam, with whom he is identified 
Se acoount of the gynonyniliy of the TEE, ulna. Job and a negro slave “‘with thick lips" serve to personate him 
fa the opinion of various commentators, The Tne stems to me to bem corruption of Soleimin, the letter « being 
omitted, The introduvtory phrase, “we have given to Logmin wisdom,"" min favour of this wOpgtetion aa well as the 


ememblance of the whole specoh to the first chapters of the Book of Proverbs, As to the fables ascribed to Lanyon 
eee Derenbourg, Fuiles arahe et jrangais, Berlis, 180, 
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12. And when Logqmiin said to his son while odmonishing him: O my son, 
associate none with Allih, for, verily, such association is a grave iniquity, 

13, And we have commanded man [to honour] his parents; his mother bore 
him with weakness upon weakness, and his weaning is in two years: be 
thankful to me and thy parents, for unto me [shall your] journey [be]. 

14, But if they strive with thee that thou shouldat associate with me that which 
thou hast no knowledge of, then obey them not, tc. 

15. © my son, verily if there were the weight of a grain or mustard seed and it 
‘were [hidden] in a rock, or in the heaven, or in the earth, Allah would 
bring it [forth], eto. 

16. © my son, be steadfast in prayer, and bid what is proper, prevent what is 
objectionable,” be patient of what befals thee, for this is due of the determined 





SSS 





17. And twist not thy cheeks proudly, nor walk in the land haughtily: verily, 
Allah does not love every arrogant boaster, 
of voices is the voice of asses,¢7 
_ Another variation is to be found in a series of onitions given to mankind in general, 
although there can be no doubt, that Muhammed only had his small Moslim community in view. The 
sermon in question forms a part of 8. vii., v. 28 to 56, and contains rules to be observed in connec- 
tion with the places of public worship (v. 28 to 305), But fearful, as it were, lest Believers 
should be disconraged by laws which might only be the forerunners of more arduous ones, Muham- 
med deemed it expedient to assure his friends that no soul should be burdened with more than it 
could bear (v.40). Yet he does not conclude the sermon without a warning to “eall on your Lord 
humbly and secretly, not to do evil on earth, and to invoke Allah with fear and earnestness " 
(v. 53 to 54), 

There is hardly any group of legislative revelations in which the respect due to parents doeg 
not find a place, This forms the nucleus of a short lecture which was placed at the beginning of 
S. xxix, 1 to 12, and alvi. 1 to 19. 

It is not in the least surprising that Mohammed endeavoured to imitate the Decalogue, or, rather 
to adapt it to the requirements of Islim. This has not only been recognized by European 
eeholars,” but also by Muhammedan,commentators, Discussing the Deealogue in his Kitdé AlArdss 
AlTha‘adlibi™! conelades with the remark that Allah had also given it to Muhammed, and quotes the 
two places in which it is reproduced in the (Jordn. 

Of these two recensions the earlier seema to be that inserted in 8. xvii., of which jt forms the 
whole middle portion. The following reproduction of the chief part shows that several verses are 
: y. 23. Pat not with Allah another god, or thou wilt sit despised and forsnken. 

Muhammed was ao well versed in the subject, that he altered it freely, substituting for commands 
which were ont of place in Arabia others of more practical value. The prohibition of murder gave 














© This is the only recommendation introduced here by line 55. It is repeated in 8. xlyi 14 to 14, 
* €f. Talmad Yobdm, fol. 540 (with reference to Lor. ziz. 3): It is the duty af sack of you to bonoar mo, ete, 
© Cf. 8. x. 63, xxziv. &. 
Cf. Mewigif, p. 33), and Al Ghasili, Pigd, TL 207 e7y. , ) 
* See Ch. VIIL @ Sas Noldeke, Q. p. 118, @ Cy. 8. vi. 188, xxiii, 4. 
™ Sprenger, I. p. 44. " Cod. Brit. Mus. Add, 18,508 fol. 139. 1 See Beitraege, p. 19 097. 
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him an opportunity of denouncing the burying of female infants alive (v. 38),79 and it is due to him 
that that barbarous custom was abolished. He forbade the spoliation of orphans, and ordained that 
agreements must be kept, true weights and measures must be iven (¥. 36 to 37), ede. 

The second and more elaborate reproduction™ is wiven, &. vi. : — | 


152. Say, Come! 1 will recite what your Lord has made inviolable for you (1) thug 
you May not associate with him anything ; (2) Kindness fo your parents; =~ 
(3) and do not kill your children through poverty; . . , , (4) ond 
draw not nigh to hideons sins, either apparent or concealed ; (5) and kill not 
the soul, which Allih has made inviolable, save by right; that is what He has 
ordained you, haply you may understand, 


158. (6) And draw not nigh unto the wealth of the orphan, sare 80 as to better 
it, until he reaches full age! (7) and give weight and measure with 
justice . . . . ; (8) and when ye pronounce, then be just, thongh it be 
the case of a relative; (#) and Allih's compact fufil ye; that is what he has 
ordained you, haply you may be mindful. 

154. (10) That this is my right way, follow it thon and follow not various paths to 
separate ourselves from his way; that is what he has ordained you, haply you 
may fear, reahtes 

The sentences are instructive not only for what they contain, but for what they omit. The omission — 
of Exod, xx. ? is not surprising, as it implies no commandment, and allusion to the exodus of Egypt 
is of still less use for Iskim, The contents of verse 7 are rather aguinst the spirit of Islim, Frequent — 
enunciations of the name of Allah formed and still form a powerful means of implanting belief in the 
hearts of the Faithful, Numerous traditions exist of the benefits derived from frequent repetition of . 
the formula: There is no God beside Allih. Finally, the law of Sabbath was not required.7 Jt is 
not difficult to discover why Muhammed looked opon the Jewish Sabbath as a punishment for 
disobedience, and characterized it as being “laid Open those who disputed™ (xvi. 125). The reason 
why a day of rest did not gain ground in Islam seems to be a social rather than « religious one. 
Although the erestiqn of the world in six days is frequently mentioned in the Qordn, the interruption 
of work on the seventh day is as regularly omitted. In a country where agriculture is of small 
account, and hard work altogether unknown, a day of rest has no rajeon Wire. Tt ia possible that 
Fome vague notion had reached Muhammed that among Assyrians the seventh day was called an Movil 
day" on which no work should be done. In» Medinian revelation’? Muhammed calls those, who 


7 Cf. 8. vi. 138 (1.1, p, 58), vv. 108 and 119 Containing regulations with respect to killing animals for food are 
Medinian, | 


ceived on the celebration of that day. Cf Bokk 1. 224, a tradition 
according to Abu Hurnira : 106 Oat op sleaill 5 Has 5 gall ais dad GI WG J a Glog asd 1 pAlb 


" Cf. Schrader KAT. ond ea. p. 20. TT See 8. iv, 60 and below. 
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the Sabbath by abstaining from work on that day. While the spiritual side of the celebration remained 
hidden to him, he saw that it involved great inconvenience in domestic and public life, and impressed 
him as something very undesirable,™ By singling out one day in the week, employed from time 
jmmemorial for gathering, as the day of public worship, he followed the Jewish and Christian customs 
to some extent, It is, however, very improbable that he chose Friday in order to eschew either the 
Saturday or the Sunday, Following the reproduction of the Decalogue, y. 156 seems fo be a free 
rendering of Exod. xxxi. 18. The bounty attached to it formed evidently part of the same speech. 
V. 160 looks like a rebuke on the multitude of Christian sects, whilst y. 161 again returns to the 
Deculogue, wing o kindof reflex of Exod, xx, 5 to 6. 


( To be contraued.) 








® 


THE LADAKHI PRE-BUDDHIST MARRIAGE RITUAL. 
(Translation and Notes.) 
_ BY A. HL PRANCKE, LADAKH. 

Some time ago I paoblished in Mémoires dela Société Finno-ougrienne, Helsingfors, some 
Myths of Western Tibet. The publication of the Marriage Songs of the Lad&khis 
now undertaken is another step in the same direction. My object in these publications is to 
Present means to the scientific world for anveiling the hitherto hidden treasures of the Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of Tibet. I was fortunate indeed to get hold of these wedding songs, just 
before they had vanished altogether. In Central and Upper Ladakh only mere reminiscences, 
are left of them, although the gorgeous dress of the Nyopas and the scene before the honse are 
still in vogue, In Lower Ladakh the songs have been preserved much better, but a large 
portion of them have ceased to be intelligible to the people. Thus whilst the @rst nine of the 
songs I collected were, certain passages excepted, generally understood by the ordinary man, 
the latter half of the collection consista more or less of a succession of unintelligible sounda, 
The reason may be, that the wedding ritual proved too hard a trial on the patience of the party 
and waa cut short in many cases. 

The method of reading has been as follows, All the songs were dictated slowly by the 
leader of the Nyopas to the village Munshi of Ehalatee, Yeshes Rig 'adxin, who wrote them 
down according to the actual sound, This copy proved to be very useful as far as Yeshes Rig 
‘adzin himself bad understood the words. For disentangling the more obscure passages, 
however, the assistance of the mission schoolmaster of Leh, Shamuel aByorldan, and of other 
Ladikhis, possessed of common sense, had to be requisitioned. In this way, the first half of the 
collection has become fairly intelligible, whilst the latter half is still fall of obscure PRASa Pres. 

It is necessary for the proper comprehension of these songs to direct the attention of the 
readers to the fact that the four points of the compass play a rather important réle in the 
wedding songs, as well as in other Pre-Buddhist literature (ride Ladalbhi Songs No. XV.). This 








baa See Sprenger, IL 482. The Jewish distary iaw appeared to Mohammed likewise in the light of a chastise. 
ment for frowardness. Abstemiousness from so many articles of focd ma are tabooed by the Jewish law naturally 


Spptered strange to « people whose supply waa rather scanty, and did not despise fallen camela. This latter 
custom was abrogated Pade oO aan ue. who also did away with serora] old omge: connected with 
the eating of certain animals (seo vi. 143 to 147). He further forbade the eating of animale over which, when 
being slanghtered, the name of Allih had not been meutioned (vi. 118 to 121). NGldeke, p. 119, regards this 
vere? 22 misplaced, “As to the Jews," Muhammed adds (rv, 147), “wo have forbidden them to eat evorything that 
has a solid bool, and of oxen and sheep did we prohibit them to oat the fat, aare what the backs of both do bear, 
or the inwards of what ia mixed with bone” (cf. 3. avi 119), Mubammed reveals hore « close intimacy with 
detuila of the Code, whieh be could not have gained from bis own koowledge of the Peniatewch alone, I therefore 
regard all those passsges as Medinian, 
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is very natural, for as has been pointed ont in the paper on the Késar-Myths, the Pre-Bad- 
dhist Religion must have been a system of sun and nature worship. Now it is the sun, 
who creates the fonr pointa of the corpass. All of them are different manifestations of the 
fan and hence the importance attached to them ina physiological religion, This fact suggests 
& solution to the difficult problem of explaining the ancient mystic emblem of the Bon Beligion, 


yungdrung LE. This emblem was in my view invented to represent the sun as the creator 


of East, South, West and North, the little mark at the end of each line indicating the incli- 
nation of the sun to proceed from one point to the other, - 


It is not an casy matter to give a satisfactory explanation of the word +: 4 1M. » bat 
I dare to offer one, in fayor of which there is at least some probability. In the Késar-Myths 





ed to become yyungdrung, especially ata time when the idea of the emblem had ceased to be 
generally understood. Laws of sound cannot be of much syail here, becanse we are dealing 
with a proper noun. A few suggestions, however, might be made in favor of this derivation :— 
(1) a word yywng is absolutely non-existing and cannot he found in any dictionary; (2) there 
exist a few cases of & being dropped when preceding y, thas kyang = yong, kyi = yi, kyin = 
ying (8) there is only » very slight, hardly perceptible, difference ix the pronunciation of 
dkrung and dreng. Of course, this explanation of the emblem reats on the theory, that it i 
always the same sun, which appears in the East every morning, and is in opposition to the 
theory shown in Song No, I. B. 7, post, p. 135, However, the study of other ph ‘ical 
religions has proved plainly that the most contradictory theories may dwell in them side by side. 


While on the point of derivation; in regard to the change from khyung to yyung, it may be 
compared also to the following corresponding words in Jischke's Tibetan Dictionary : khyabpa- 
yabpa, both ‘cover’ in Ladakhi; ‘akhyarba-yarba, both ‘go astray;’ 'akhya pa-yamyom, both 
‘be unsteady ;' akhyigepa, ‘to fetter ? yyigipa, “to be hindered “ ‘akhyuréa, ‘to be separated ;' 
yurba or yurma, ‘pall ont’ (weeds, ete.); "akhyompa, ‘to wave :* yompa, ‘be swinging,’ swing 
The y of yyung and yyigapa is a silent prefixed letter and is often omitted in writing. 

In the fignres a and b below is shown the yytngdrung in both positions : the natural and 
the reversed. The Rev. A. W. Heyde of Ghim tells me that the yyungdrung as & Monogram 
is said to be composed of the two syllables L! sa and rt ti, audi = svasti, 





“¢ b 

Aceo rding to Waddell, Lamairem in Tibet, both the established Buddhist church and thy 
adherents to the Bon Religion hare a yyungdrung of thei own; the Be lara het the 
emblem of Lamaism, that under 3 of the Bon Religion, It is most natural that a alone should 
porrespon nd to the actual course of the stn, for it is probably the older one. Indian Buddhict 
introduce trey eave fonght in vain against the use of the symbol, and finally agreed to 
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In the drawings below showing the yyundrung 08 an ornament in Native houses in 





Khalatse, Lower Ladakh, it will be seen tarned both ways. 





However all this may really be, on the whole I feel obliged to say, that my explanat‘on of 
the yyungdruag must not be taken for more than a mere guess atits interpretation from a 
Tibetan point of view. Ihave no means in this remote land of collating these speculation< 
with the mass of literature on the epestika, 

The yyungdrwng is thought to be of great importance at the wedding ceremony, and 
hoth bride and bridegroom have to sit on carpets showing the emblem. It is indeed in. uni- 
versal use in this connection, for in a copy of the wedding songs, which I received a few days 
‘20 from Phyang the yyungdrung is used for punctuation instead of the full stop, 


Song No, I.! 
bagma btangteana nyopas agola btangeessi This is the book of the songs, which are surg 
gla'i? dpecha yin, at the door by the Nyopas, when the bride is 
given, 





1 The orthography of the songs has been brought into accordance with that of Ladakhi letter writing, Ib all 
doubtful cases, however, the spelling of the first MS, will be given. : 


* 4 chungba is indicated by an apostrophe, 


=, 
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om bkrashispar gyurcig, bkrashis bdeblage om, | may you be blessed ! May the blessing 








dang Idanpar gyurcig. come onto you speedily ! 
nangmas btang ‘adug. The people of the house say : 
A. 
I, A.1. duoba sngonmo de I. A. 1. That blue smoke, 
stengdu rgyugpa ci'i don. Rising upwards, what does it 
mean F 
2. dnuba sngonme de *. The bloe smoke, 
bards rgyugpa ci’i don. Hanging over the ground, what. 
does it mean ? 
5, dubs sngonmo de 4. The blue smoke, 
‘ogta rgyugps ci'i don. Falling to the ground, what does 
it mean F ‘ 
4. dubs sngonmo de 4. The blue smoke, 
sharla rgyugpa ci'i don, Spreading towards East, what 
does it mean ? ‘ 
S. dubasngonmo de 5. The blue smoke, 
lhoru rgyugpa ci'‘idon. Spreading towards South, what 
does it mean P 
6, duba sngonmo de 6. The blue smoke, | 
byangdn rgyngpa ciidon. Spreading towards North, what 
does it mean 
7. doba angonmo de 7. The blue smoke, 
nobin rgyogpa ci'i don. Spreading towards West, what 
does it mean ? 
&. dub sngonmo de EK. The bloe smoke, 
mkharda rgyogpa cit don. Rising to the castle, what does 
it mean 
9. dobsa sngonmo de 4. The blne smoke, 
yulla rgyagpa ei'i don. Spreading over the country, what 
does it mean P 
10. doba sngonmo de 10. The blue smoke, 
grongda rgyogpa ci'i don. Spreading over the village, what 
does it mean P 
B. 
IB. = pbyimas landa. I. B. People ontaide [the Nyopas] answer : 
1, duba sngonmo de 1. The blue smoke 
stengdu rgyugpa de Rises upwards, 
thai dbangpo rgya bzhinla rgolba I think, that the Lord of Heaven, 
ma zhus sam dBangpo rgysbzhin’s anger 
may not be 
bsangshug phulba’i don. It is of shade (eae 
2, doba sngonmo de 2. The blue smoke, 
barda rgyngpa de Is hanging over the earth, 
bisan ama skyabs bdonla reolba, I think, that the Earth-Mother, 
ma thus sam skyabsbdun's anger may not 
be provoked, 


beang shug phulba'i don. Tt is on offering to her. 
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10. 


dubs sngonma de 

‘ogtu rgyugpa de 

klurgyal lJeogpola rgolba ma 
zhus sam 


bsang shug phulba’i don. 


duba sngonmo de 

shardu rgyugpa de 

shar rdorje sems dp'ala rgolba 
ma zhos sam 


bsang shag phulba'i don. 
duba sngonmo de 
lhoru rgyugps de 


bsang shog phulba’i don. 


beang shag phulba'i don, 

duba sngonmo de 

nubta rgyugpa de 

pub snangba mth'ayasla rolba 
ma zhos sam 


bsang shog phulba'i don, 
dubs sngonmo de: 


| bsang shug phulba’i don. 


doba sngonmo de 

yulla rgyugpa de 

yulthsa snyanpola rgolba ma 
thos sam 

baang shug phulba'i don. 


duba sngonmo de 
grongla rgyugps de 


phalba snyanpola rgolbs ma zhus 
SAT 
beang shug phulba’i don. 


10. 
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The blue smoke 

Is falling to the ground, 

I think, that the Water-King, 
iCogpo’s anger may not be 
provoked, 

It is an offering to him. 


The blue smoke 

Is spreading towards East, 

I think, that the eastern rDorje 
sems dp’s’s anger may not be 
provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue amoke 

Is spreading towards South, 

I think, that the southern Bin- 
chen byungldan's anger may 
not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue amoke 

Is spreading towards North, 

I think, that the northern Don- 
yodgrubpa’s anger may not 
be provoked, 

It is an offering to him. 


The bloe smoke 

Is spreading towards West, 

I think, that the western 
sNangba mthayas' anger may 
not be provoked, 


It is an offering to him. 


The blue smoke 

Is rising to the castle, 

I think, that rTselha snyanpo's 
anger may not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue amoke 

Is spreading over the country, 

I think, that Yulthsa snyanpo’s 
anger may not be provoked, 

[t is an offering to him, 


The blue smoke 

Is spreading over the pessants’ 
[bonuses |, 

I think, that Phalha snyanpo’s 
anger may not be provoked, 

It ie an offering to him. 
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Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

Nyopa, buyer, because the bride was bonght 
inancient times. The salutation in classical 
language Om ékrashispar, etc. ia exchanged 
after each strophe, but will not be repeated 
in these pages. 

I. A. In all verses ci don means literally : 
it is the meaning of what? IT. E. As regards 
the meaning of names and general position of 
the heads of the Pre-Buddbist cosmology, 
ste my paperon the Késar-Myth in Mémoires 
de la Soci? Finno-ongrienne, 1900, No, XV, 
The syllable sam I was first inclined to translate 
by ‘or,’ but people told me, that they nnderstood 
it to mean ‘think,’ in favour of which might 
be pointed to the people's response: Well 
thought, you mighty friends. Inv. 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 the gods, who govern the four direc- 
tions, are mentioned. 

They are the properly Tibetan Likapdlas. 
In Lamaism three of them have become 
Dhyamibuddhas, whilat rLorje sema dp'a has 
become their president. That their relation- 
ship to the four poimts of the globe bas not yet 
quite been lost in Lamaism, 1s shown by the 
Padmathanyig, see Grinwedel, Mythologe des 
EBuddhismus, pp. 98, 99. 

The names in literal translation mean : — 
4. "The thanderbolt with the conrageons soul,” 
&. “The producer of prent price,” 6, ‘ Folfiller 
of the aim, he has.” 7. “Eternal light.’ With 
the exception of 6, all the names point plainly 
to the different manifestations of the sun. 7 in 
particular goes back to the idea, that the West 
is the receptacle of all the suns, which have been 
born up to the present day. This idea is too 
natural a one to have been imported from 
Persia. Instead of ma zhus the original render- 
ing was probably ma shu, the imperative being 
nsed for the optative. 8. rT'selia, god of the 
summit. 9. Yullhsa, villageidol, 10. Phatha, 
god of the fathers, ¢. ¢., family, 





Notes on the English Tr 

It might be well to say a few. words Stout 
the scene, which forms the background of the 
songs. The Nyopas (i. ¢., friends of the bride- 
groom, who were sent to bay: the bride) come 
on horseback and clad in gorgeous dreen (olde 
Plate) before the house of the bride and ask 
for entrance. This is refased to them unless 
they are able to answer certain ques 10n8, 
All the people of the house are armed with 
sticks and the Nyopas are beaten nn: ifully 
as s00n as they fail to prove their ipectable 
origin by answering the questions satisfactori- | 
ly. The people of the house light a fire of the 
wood of the pencil cedar and concerning the 
smoke of this the first questions are asked, 











‘After the questions regarding the princi- 
pal deities have been settled, in 8, 9, and 10, 
the local deities come in. Though in ancient 
times idols do not seem to have had a place in 
the Bon Religion, we can see how the idea 
gradually cropt in. As we know from the 
Kesar-Myths, the Iha’s or gods used to visit the 
earth frequently. High hills became known 
as places of the gods’ descent, and to honour 
them properly, white altars were erected. By 
and by these altars or Ihatho’s were considered 
as being the dwelling places of certain Tha's 
and at Inst the idea was developed, that wher- 
ever o /ialio was orected, a Lia would soon take 
his sent. So we have a tha on the hill (near 
the cnstle) in 8, and the family (father) lka 
in lO. In 9 the word hse might point to a 
rough idol, compare Jischke's Sct, theathea. 
All of them have the epithet snyanpo = well 
sounding, 


Song No. II. 


Il, A. legs beams dbangi nyebo, 
nangmas, 
1. phoro yar yzigs ‘ong 
gangs chu dkarpo de 
su dang ganggi chang. 





A. 


Il. A. Well thonght, you mighty friends. 
People of the honse say : 
1. Look over there to the upper valley! 
What and whose beer is it ? 


ieee Fee ey 
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os syasla yar yaign ‘ang 
yy'a cho khral khro! de 

4. mdora yar yaigs ‘ang 
ytsang chab sngonmo de 
chamig kyal kyil de 

&. sbralmgo ma chabrkyan nangdu 


yang dkar maskyi chang 


IL. B,1. phure yar ysiges ‘any 


gangs chu dkarpo de 
dar sing ysoba’i chang. 


2. yyaala yar yziges ‘ang 
yy'a chu khral khro! de 


shaphran ysoba’i chang, 


S. mdora yar yzigs ‘ang 
yteang chab sngonmo de 
nyaphran ysoba'l chang. 


4. yyonla yar yzigs ‘ang 
chomig kyal kyi) de 
wa thing ysoba'i chang. 


5. sbralmgo ma chab rkyanla 


yang dkar naskyi khnba de 
nyo ‘am spun bdongyi chang. 


A. 2, yyachu, this word is used here, sv 
People tell me. for water with stones, not for 
stagnant water, Lhralhhrol, noisy. 4. Lyal- 
kytl scattered about. 5, ma, mother, used for 
everything large, here the large jar. 

B. 4. ma ching, motherfield, a very fertile 
field. Inatead of kyalkyil-parpur is also used 
in the same sense, 


2. Look over there to the right! 
That foaming water among the 
Btomes, 
What and whose beer is it! 
8, Look over there below ! 
‘That blue river water, 
What and whose beer ia it ? 

4. Look over there to the left ! 
Those wells here and there, 
What and whose beer are they ? 

s. And in this large jar with the 

anake's head 
The beer [made of white barley, 
What and whose beer is this ? 


The Nyopas answer: 
i]. B.1. Look over there to the apper 
valley ! 
That white glacier water 
Is the beer, nourishing the 
ie-lion, 
Look over there to the right! 
That foaming water among the 
stones: 
Js the beer, nourishing the young 
deer. 
*. deok over there below ! 
That blnoe river water 
Is the beer, nourishing the little 
fishes. 
4. Look over there to the left! 
Those wells here and there 
Are the beer, nourishing the 
mother-fielde. 
5. And in this large jar with the 
anake's head, 
The fluid [made] of white barley 
Is the beer of the Nyopas or the 
seven brethren. 
Notes. 
A.>. The mouth of the jar w formed like 
n snake's head, 6.1. The ice-lion with the 
bloe locks [or mane) was originally the glacier 
itself, later on it developed into a fabulous be- 
ing, which was thought to live there. 5. The 
nomber of the Nyopas ought to be seven. 


ho 
* 


L338 


ILI. A. 


4. 
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Song No. III. 


dgung dang dbyibskyi mjalthsut 
de 
sa dang ganggis byas. 


shar dang nubkyi mjalthsul de 
so dang ganggia byas. 


[ho dang byanggi mjaltheul de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

steng dang ‘oggi mjalthsal de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

pho dang mdoyi mjalthsul de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

mkbar dang yulgyi mjalthsal de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

yuhis dang ynaskyi mjalthsul de 
am dang ganggis byas. 

pbyi dang nanggi mjalthsol de* 


eu dang ganggis byas, 


pbyimas landn, 


NIB. 1, 


ba dang dbyibskyi mjalthsul 
& 


nyi ala ynyiskyis byas, 


2. shar dang nabkyi mjalthsu! de 


khri ydags nyimas byag. 
lho dang byanggi mijalthsul de 


A. 
HIE. A. Now listen with your ears! 
animals, | 
By whom and how was it 
created F “i 
3. The existence of East and West, 
By whom and how: was it 
created 7 
$. The existence of South and 
North, 
By whom and how was it 
created ? 
4. The existence of height and 
depth, . Se. 
By whom and how was it 
created ? 
*, The existence of an upper and a 
lower valley, 
By whom and how was it 
created ? 
6. The existence of castle and 
village, 
By whom and how was it 
created 7 
7. The existence of hearth and 
home, 
By whom and how was it 
created 7 
&. The fact, that some people are 
ontside and some inside, 
By whom snd how was it 
created * 
8. 
The Nyopas answer : 
ll. B.1. The existence of" the high 
heaven and of the forms 
Was created by sun and moon. 
«. The existence of East and West 











Was created by the sun, the 
umbrella of the throne. 

The existence of Sonth and 
North 

Was created by the Moon, the 
whitener of the night. 


menos! 1901.) 
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ass steng dang ‘oggi mijaltheul de 
shang char silbes byas. 


&. tinting endo mijalthsal de 


6. asta. Ei emg de 





7. yahia aig yoauskyi mjalthsul de 
: yoyendrang rnamskyis byas. 
8. phyi dang nanggi mjalthsal de 


nyo'am spun bdongyis byas. 


In the original ; cl 9 oo pict 
myalihewl, which in unint 
examples for elision of 1 at the end of a syllable 
in my Laddkki Grammar, laws of sound 4, 
dbyibs is w word, not 80 easily understood, two 
kinds of dbyibs are mentioned in XIII, they 
are nammkhe, sky, heaven, and chos, religion. 
B. 5. akyeser, name of the wind god. May be 
either skyegsar, the reborn one, see Eésar- 
Myth, or skyebser, prodacer of coolness. 


Bee more 





4. The existence of height and depth 
Was created by the dewy soaking 
rain. 
6, The existence of an upper and a 
lower valley 
Was created by skyeser, the wind. 
6. The existence of castle and village 
Was created by the king and the 
#7. The existence of hearth and home 
Was created by you, our friends, 
& The fact, that some people are out- 
side and some inside, 
Was created by the Nyopes, the 
seven brethren. 

A. 8. This question refers to the scene 
created by the arrival of the Nyopas. B. 2. 
Thesnun is often called an ambrella on acconnt 
of his circular shape. 3, Though the moon 


a6 representative of the night can be made to 


account for the North, it is diffienlt to see 
her relation to the South, 

B.4. Perhaps on account of the fact, that 
cloud~ show great varieties of altitude. 5. A 
strony diuught is felt in every valley, 


Song No. IV. 


byonrabs yin. 
IV. A. 1. ‘adir byon roams shargyi gling- 
nas yongsteana 
shar phyogs rgyalpo suzhig 
behngs 
bran dang ‘akhor yyog cila dkar 
dbyibs dang chalugs cinda ‘adra. 
2. lhoyi phyogsnas yongstsana 
Iho -phyogs reyalpo on shig 
brhugs 
bran dang ‘akhor yyog cila dkar 


dbyibs dang chaluge cinda ‘adra, 


A. 
This is about the origin [of the Nyopas). 


When you came here from the 
eastern country, 
Who was king there in the East ? 


IV. A. I, 


Why may we call hia subjects and 
servants white ? 

What is their shape and custom 
like ? 

2. When you came here from the 

southern country, 

Who was king there in 
South F 

Why may we cal) his subjects and 
servania white r 

What is their shape and custom 
like F 


the 


1 Haring been questioned meanwhile by Regierangerat Dr. E. Sohlagintweit about the equation Kesar'— skyegear, 
I wish to state the following facta: This equation was not worked out by myself, but received ready made from 
the natives, who explain the name in this way. Aooording to a letter from Rev, Fr, Peter, Kyclang, the popalar 
pronunciation of the same name is Kyser iz Laboul. Ins collection of popular songs which I received from Phyaog 
three days ago, the king's name la invariably spelled year, In Loh ordinary people pronounce the name Kesor, 
but edacated people, who know the mytha from the epos, pronounce it faa, All the changes from Eyesar to Vege 
ewo be accounted for, se my LaddkAi Gramewr, Introduction, Xyirme = girmo. 
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S. kyed rnama nubkyi glingnas yong- 


sigan 
nubphyogs rgyalpo eo zhig behuga 
bran dang ‘akhor yyog cila dkar 
dbyibs dang chalugs cinds ‘adra. 
kyed roams byanggi glingnas yong- 
Stsane 
byangphyogs rgyalpo su zhig bahugs 
bran dang ‘akhor yyog cila dkar 


dbyibs dang chalugs cinda ‘adra, 


phimas landn. 
IV. B.1. ngacag nyebo rname shargyi glingias 


youpstsana 
sharphyogs rgyalpo yul ‘akhor srung 


bran dang ‘akhor yyog chosla dkar 
dbyibe dang chalogs bdeleys ‘adug 
sharna khri ydoge nyima mchis 
skad cig ‘adrina dela dria, 

nga nyebo lhoyi glingnas yongsisana 
lho phyogs rgyalpo ‘aphags skyed 


bzhogs 
bran dang ‘akhor yyog chosla dkar 


dbyibs dang chalugs bielegs ‘aday 
thona ‘abru sna ‘adzommo dy'a 


skad cig ‘adrina dela dris. 


nga oyebo nubkhyi glingnas yony- 


Stfann 
nub phyogs rgyalpo SpFan mig hzany 
brbuge 


bran dang ‘ukhor yVor-choala dkar 


dyibs dang chalogs bdelegs ‘udug 
nobna #man sna ‘adzomme ‘adng 


eri cig odrina dele drix, 


B, 





3. When you came here from -the 


Who was king there in the West ? 

Why may we call his subjects and 
servants white ? 

What is thcir shape and custom like? 

When you came here from the 

northern country, 

Who was king there in the North ? 
servants white? 

What is their shepe and custom like ? 


The Nyopas answer : 


Yul *akh: i een 
the East. eae i 

For the sake of their religion we may 
white, bead 

Their shape and custom are good, _ 

In the East there dwells the sun, the 
umbrella of the throne, __ 

If you want to hear some news, ask 
him ! 

W hen we came here from the sonthern 
country, 

‘8Phageskyed was king there in the 
Sonth. 

For the sake of their rel igion we may 
call his subjects and servante 
white, 

Their shape and custom are good. 

In the South they enjoy all kinds of 
grain, 

If you wish to hear some news, ask 
that ! 

When we came here from the western 
country, 

sPyanmig bang was king there in 
the West, 

For the sake of their religion we may 
call bis subjects ‘and servants 
white, 

Their shape and custom are good. 

In the West there are all kinds of 
medicines, ; 

If you wish to hear some news, ask 
them ! 


Arar, 1901.] 









glingnas byongstsana 

byang phyogs rgyalpo ‘aphags 
skyed bzhuogs — 

bran dang ‘akhor yyog chosta 


abyite dang chalugs bdelegs 
‘adag 

byangnua thsos sna ‘adzommo 
‘adug ' 

skad cig tadrina dele dris, 


AT, ete, ein da, ought to be spelt according 
to the views of Ladakhis ef mda, mda (or 
perhaps ‘adz) meaning ‘about.’ The names of 
the kings mean B, 1. protector of the country. 
Zand 4. thehigh-born one, 3. good eye. 
Very likely the original name of 4 had been lost 
and that of 2 was inserted instead. Each verse 
may also have a seventh concluding line - 
egacay nyeho rnamala skadcha bshadrgyun med, 
we friends do not know any news; ‘adzommo 
= ‘adzompo, plentifal, Instead of bdelegs the 
original has bdelage. 


a. gens nyebo rnams ar 
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4. When we came hate from the 
northern countrr, 

‘aPhagsskyed was king there in 
the North, 

For the sake of their religion we 
may call-his subjects and ser- 
vanis white, : 

Their shape and custom are good. 


In the North there are all kinds 
of dyes, 
If you wish to hear some new-, 
ask them, 
Hotes, 

A. l, ete. White is the colour of the Tha’s 
and of all good things. B. As regards the 
products of the different countries, they are 
mentioned in about the same manner in 
Ladakii Songa No. XV. Harvest festival at 
Skyurbuchan. They are perhaps more of a 
practical than of a mythological interest. 

The three names, given in this song, do not 
seem to be of Tibetan origin, They are proba- 
bly the Tibetan names of the Indian létapaias. 
Thongh there can be no doubt as to the pre- 
buddhist origin of this song as a whole, the 
names of the kings may be later Lamaist in- 
terpolations, I am rather inclined to believe, 
that an ancient version of this song had the 
names of those kings, who actually reigned 
in the respective regions many years ago. In 
this connection it may be added, that in Song 
No, X., where the four points of the 
compass come in again, actual geographical 
kingdoms, for instauce China and India, are 
mentioned, Hegarding the names, given in 
IV., compare Griinwedel, Mythologie des Puid- 
dhismua, p. 181; epytnmig beang, instead of 
wig mi ésang, ia probably a corruption, as 1! 
does not correspond to the Indian eirapatehua. 


Bong No, V. 


berrabs yin. 
phyimas. 
V. AI. shing stagpa skyerpa shugpa 
yaum 
2. deysnm shing dang ma rdung- 
ahig 


A. 


This is abont the sticks, 
The Nyopas say :— 
V.A.1. The birch, the alp-willow ‘and 
the cedar, 
With’ sticks 6f thes#' three Kinds 
of wood do not bent us! 
i 


a} 


EL 





2. de 








yeum shing dang rdangizerna 


B. 


4. mgoyildem'achagnua Idem ‘achag 
stong dang leu 
5. loskyi phe ralna pheral stong 
daug len 
6. snyangyi yyu ‘achagua yyu ‘achag 
stong dang len 
(. ‘oggi sya ‘achugna sga ‘achag 
stong dang Jeu. 
legs beams dbatiggi nyebo, 
nangmas lando 
Y. Bo 1. bdaggi lagtu yodpai shing yyu 
Jeang Idempa ‘adi 
2. ‘akhrunges Teyagar yoldu ‘akh- 
rongs 
S. thearsa bodyul dbussu thsar 
4, leugstod serpo yserla yod 
5. risemo sngonmo yyula byas 
6. lhayi dbangpo rgya bzhinnas 
7. leags rgyabpai bk’s khrol cig 
8. ‘adila bk’along yang dagpa zhi 
Une ZerDA 
4. nyi zlai buzhig "abrangs 
10. zla skar mdunda mchis 
1]. don ngan phugssn ‘akbrogs 
12. pho ngan duba che 
13, mgron ngan ringdu mehis 
14. rinchen dbyugpas char cig phob 
15. nam _be'a rincangyi Idurcig 


phob, 


EE eee 








8. If you beat us. with these three 
4. Breaking our helmets, you must 
return it a thousandfold, 

6. Breaking our earrings, you must 
‘. Breaking our saddles, you must 

returo them a thousandfold ! 


Well thought, you mighty 
friends! 


= ‘i | A 
ei evil rn 


People of the house say Tr ion? wcarctey 


¥. BL 1, 


2. 


10, 
1]. 
13, 
14. 


15. 


‘This elastic stick of ‘the tar- 


ear A= "aa a 
quoise willow, which is in my” 
| j tee recy tf baci Tm * 
ae tL Avil Gg 





"feo een 

Saal ve ieee 

It grew in dBus in Tibet, its. 

Its flexible yellow upper half 

Its blue tip was made of tur- 
quoise. 

By the king of the gods, rGya 
bzhin, 


(There was issued] an order to 
beat [with it], 
If you ask, what holy propheey 
he gave regard ing it, o 
‘4A son of sun and moon may 
follow [you]! 

The moon and the staré may be 
before [you]! 

Bad speech ought to be blamed. 

Tf [the fire] is badly blown, 
there is much smoke. 

A bad guest be faraway!* 
Now let go down a rain [of 
blows] with the costly sticks. 

Peat them on their costly dress! 
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A. 4. lilem, said to be the golden hat of Because at the end of each verse in TV. the 
the Nyopas, is called [dew either on account of Nvopas failed to give a satisfactory account of 
ite stiff shape or because of its being anem- the four countries, this is taken as o sufficient 
blem (allegory) of the sun. As will have been cause to beat them. For their defence they 
noticed im the preceding songs, the Nyopas recite V.A., VI. A.,and VID. A. and find fault 
have toplay the partofthesan god. 5.pke—= with the sticks. On the other hand the bride's 
péye, perf, tense, of ‘abyadpe, to open, thus‘ if party praise their sticks as having been up- 
you beat an opening of the body, “a wound,’ proved of by the king of heaven V. B., a king 
B. 3. thearea, finishing place, when applied ""derworld [waters] in VII. B. 
to men, it is the country, where maturity is B.'9 and 10 is said to refer to the procession 
attained. 4. yeerla yod, it belongs to gold. of the wedding party. 
5. yywla byas, it was made [turned] into 
turquoise. 9. “abrange =abrengs, imperative 
tense. 10, instead of mdundw the original bas 
same most besaidof wehis in B.13. mambs'as 
idur ldur in Jdschke's Dictioa try. 
Song No. VI, 


A. 
phyimas. i The Nyopas say :— 
Vi, Ail. shing grama glangma leangma - ‘VI. A. 1. The furze, the hill willow and the 
2. de ysem shing dang ma rdung- 2. With sticks of these three kinda 
shig of wood do not beat ‘us! 
3. de ysum shing dang rdung zerna 3, If you beat us with these three 
kinds of wood, 
4. mgoyi Idem '‘achagna Idem ‘achag 4. Bresking our helmets, you maat 
stong dang len retorn them a thousandfold, 
5. Inskyi phe ralna pheral stong 6. Hurting our body, we shall re- 
. dang len turn it a thousand/old, 
6. snyangyi. yyu.‘achagna yyu 6. Breaking our earrings, you must 
“schag stong dang len return them a thousandfold! 
7. ‘oggi sga'achagum sga ‘achag 7. Breaking onr saddles, you must 
stong dang len. return them a thousandfold! 
legs beams dbanggi nyebo, Well thought, you mighty 
friends | 
B, 
nangmas landu | People of the house answer :— 
VEBok bdaggi lagtu yodpai shing yyu VI B.1. Of this green stick of the tur- 
leang sngonpoi quoise Willow, which is in my 
hand, 
2. skyedpa sngonpo yyula byas 2. The blue middle was made of 
‘ turq WOLSe. 


$. lo *adab ‘adzamgling mi yal $, The leaves of the tree cover all 
| | : sling the country of 


khyab 





rje sabdag rgyalpo bzhinnas 

leags rgyabpai bk’a khrol cigs 

‘adila bk’alung yang dagpa zhige 
yang 2¢rna 

rgyalpoi bu zhig ‘abrangs 

zlaskar mdundn mchis 


don ngan phugssn ‘akhrags 
plo ngan duba che 


mgron ngan ringdu mehis 
rinchen dbyngpas char cig phob 


18. nam be's rineangyi dur cig phob, 


Notes. 


In B. two lines seem to have been lont, 
because for all the rest this song is in con- 
formity with V. B.or perhaps V. B. 2, 3 are 
later additions In 4 the king is mentioned as 








10, 


il. 
12. 


15. 







"A son of the King may follow 
[you]? a ie dd EVE 


before [you]! + Sas, 
Hf [the fire] is badly blown 
there is mnch smoke. 
A bad guest be faraway !? 
Now let go down a rain [of — 
blows] with the costly ticks, 
Notes, ted ri 






B. 3. ‘sDzamgling or ‘aDzum bugling. 
comprised originally Tibet and Indim, later on 
all Asia or the whole earth, in the latter 
sense it is to be taken here, It is the Indian 


representative of the earth, an older version Jambudeipa, 
may have hud Mother skyabs bdun, compare 
Song No.1, B. 2, ante, p. 134. 

Song No. VII. 


phvimas 
¥ II, A, I, 


2. 


=] 
a 


hangmas 
Vil. B, 1, 


A. 
shing starba ‘nmba thserbu ysnm 


de yaum shing dang mp rdung- 
shig 


de sum shing dang rdung zerna 


mgoyi Idem ‘achagnaldem ‘achag 
stong dang len 

Iuskyi phe ralna pheral stong 
dang len 

snyangy: yyu ‘achagna yyu 
‘achag stong dang len 

‘Oggi ega ‘achagna aga ‘achag 
stong dang len, 


H, 


bdagei lagtu yodpai shing yyu 
leang sngonpoi 


The Nyopas say :— 


VII, A. 1, 


a, 


a. 


The walnnt-tree, the tamarisk 


and the thorn, 

With sticks of these three kinds 
of wood do not beat us ! 

If you beat us with these three 
kinds of wood, 

Breaking onr helmets, you must 
retorn them a thonaandfold, 
Hurting our body, we shall re- 

turn it « thousandfold, 
Breaking our earrin ga, you must 

return them a thousandfold, 
Breaking our saddles, you must 

return them a thonsandfold ! 


Prople of the house say :— 


VIL B. 1, 


Of this green stick of the tur- 
qaoise willow, which is in my 


hand, 
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2. rtsaba dkarpo aol boon: 

8. sbathag ‘og phyogs kluyn! khyab 
4, klurgyal leogpo m’a gros zilvhen- 
5. ‘ae rgyabpai bk’a khrol cig 


6. ‘adila bk'alang yang dagpa rhig 
7, kia phranbo zhig ‘abrangs 
8. ynl thea mdandu mehis 


oF don ngan phugesu ‘ak hrage 
pho ngan | duba che 


1]. mgron ngan ringdu mehis 

12. riuchen dbyagpas char cig phob. 

13. nambz'a rineangyildor cig phob. 
(1 Motes, 

VIL ALL "wnbe="‘omdu, tamarisk. b, 7 
Phran is renerally used only of young animals. 
In 1] the original has. song, go, instead of 
mehis, be. This fact. is perhaps the best justi- 
feation for my putting mechie in the place of 
the and ches of the original, 
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The white root was made of a 
shell, 
3. The roots [of the tree] cover all 
the lower underworld, 
4. By the wiseand glorious 1Cogpo, 
King of the Underworld, 
5. [There was issued] an order to 
beat [with it]. 
6. Ifyou ask, what holy prophecy 
he gave regarding it, 
7, ‘A young kLu may follow [you]! 
&. The village idol may be before 
[you]! 
9, Bad speech onght to be blamed. 
1(. If [the fire] is badly blown, 
there is much smoke. 
11. A bad guest be far away!’ 
12. Now let go down a ruin fof 
blows] with the costly sticks, 
13. Beat them on their costly dress! 
Notes, 

Tf wo look at V. BL 4, VIB, 2, and VII. 
i. 2, we see, that the stick of the turquoise 
willow is identified with the tree of the world, 
which we find in so many mythologies. The 
reots of this tree cover the underworld, VIT, 
i. 3, the leaves cover the earth VI. E. a, and 
the top reaches slanglha, 


Bong No. VIII. 


=~ 


phy imag 
YUT. ALI, skyaba zanthean dang ‘ulu thsigs 
bend dang yogpa shinag dang 
*, de ysum shing dang ma rdang- 
shig 


3. deysumshing dang rdang zerna 


4. mgoyildem ‘achagna Idem ‘achag 
stong dang len 
5, Inskyi phe ralna pheral stone 


8. synangyi yya’achagna yyo'achag 


stong dang len 


‘, ‘oggi aga ‘achagna sa ‘achag 
stong dang len. 


The Nyopas say :— 
VU. A. 1, The BOup-spoon, the gTavy-spoon 
ond the black-nosed poker, 
2, With these three sticks do not 
beat os! 
3. Ifyou beat os with these three 
sticks, 
4, Breaking our belmets, you must 
retarn them a thousandfold, 
5. Hurting our body, we shall re- 
turn it o thousandfold, 


6. Breaking our earrings, you must 
return them o thousandfold, 


os | 


Breaking onr saddles, you must 
return them a thonsandfolri ' 









ranginas lan ma shespas yang phyimas 


VIL. B.1, nged nyebo rnamsla rdongbai 


ashing ‘shig yod 
shing hala Idempai shing zhig 
yod 


shing bola Idempai shing zhig 
yod 


shing rtsaba ycigla risemo ysum 
risemo ysumla yalga drag. 


- alga dangpore 


bya chen khyunggi thsangs 


bys thsangs ma behigpa 
bya de ma ‘agrogspa 
shing de snamnas byon 
de dang rdang mdzod cig 
de dang rgyob mdzod cig 
de dang rdang mdzodna 
mgoyi Idem ‘sehagnayane 
idem 'achag stong adda: 


luskyi phe ralna 


enyangyi yyu ‘achagnayang 
vyo 'achag stong meddo 


ogg “ga ‘achagnayang 
age ‘achag stong yang med, 


- yalga ynyisparn 
byargyal rgodpoi thsangs 


V9 sgong ma beaypa 

bya de ma ‘agrogspa 

bya theangs ma bshigpa 

ehing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdzod cig, efe, 
(see v. 2), ; 
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Because the people of the house do not kuow 
what to answer, the Nyopas say:— 
VIII. B. 1. A wood to beat us, friends, does 





It isa stair velbay elaanla Sani 


There is a tree, the root of which 
gether) siz boughs. 
There is the nest of the huge bird 


With this stick do whip us! 

If you beat us with this stick, 

Bieaking our helmets, 

You need not return them ao 
thousandfold. 

Harting our body, 

We shall not return it a thou- 

You need not return them 

Breaking our saddles, 

You need not return them 
thousandfold ! 


- On the second bough 


There is the nest of the wild 

Not frightening the bird, 

Not destroying the bird's nest, 

Teke a stick and come ! 

With this stick do beat us! efc 
(see 2). 
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dung sgong ma beagpa 

bya de ma ‘agrogspa 

shing de snamnas shog 

de dang rdung mdrodcig, ete. 
glagmo mkhal dkar thsangs 


dngul sgong ma beagpa 

bya thsangs ma bshigpa 

bya de ma ‘agrogspa 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdang mdazod eig, etc. 


6. yalga Ingapara 
ribya gongmoi thsangs 


byur sgong ma beagpa 

bra theangs ma bshigpa 

bya de ma ‘agrogspa 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdzod cig, efe. 


7. yalga drogpara 
khraskya dkarmoi thaangs 


leags sgong ma beagpa 

bya de ma ‘agropspa 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdzodcig, ete. 
Notes. 

A. |. Theexpressions given here are cullu- 
qual Lower Ladakhi for sonp-spoon, table- 
spoon and poker. B. 1. dala = Aales, Ande the 
same os hula, rfeemo means originally ‘top.’ 
2. ayoug = agonga, egg. The termination pa 
in beagpa, bshigna aud 'agrogapa is Ladakhi for 
Par, the supine being used here in a ge- 
rundial senw. 6, wkhal dkar, white kidney, 
1. «, the feathers over the kiduey are white, 
§. ribya, another name of the same bird is 


thabya, 
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4. On the third bough 
There is the nest of the bird 
‘white head." 
Not breaking the pearl-white ere. 
Not destroying the bird’s nest, 
Not frightening the bird, 
Take a stick and come ! 
With this stick do beat us! ete, 
5. On the fourth bongh 
There is the nest of the eagle 
‘white kidney." 
Not breaking the silver err, 
Not destroying the bird's neat, 
Not frightening the bird, 
Take a stick and come ! 
With this stick do beat us! ete. 


6. On the fifth bough 
There is the nest of the snow 
partridge, 
Not breaking the coral egg, 
Not destroying the bird's nest, 
Not frightening the bird, 
Take a stick and come! 
With this stick do beat us! ete, 


7. On the sixth bongh 
There is the nest of the white’ 
falcon. 
Not breaking the iron egg, 
Not destroying the bird's nest, 
Not frightening the bird, 
Take a stick and come! 
With this stick do beat us! ete, 





Notes. 

This song seems to contain a further deseri Th 
tion of the tree of the world, It is remarkable 
that the tree of the world is said to have Bix 
boughs, for I have not yet met with the 
number six in other books relating to 
Bonpa mythology. In this connection I 
should like to mention that according to the 
Edda there are six animale (a goat and five 
stages) feeding on the leaves of the tree of the 
world, and that the Bdda (not Simrock) speaks 
of siz worlds, 
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Song No. Ix. 
TX. A. 1. khyed nyebo me ma khroul IX. A.1. Now, friends, do not Jet the fire 
fall down! 
2, da nang yongba gangnas yongs 2. Now, you, who enter, from where 
do you come ? 
3. ‘agroba nyideag gangdn ‘agro 3. Then, where will you go to? 
4. sdodpai bde Ice gangna yod 4. Where will you be pleased to 
sit down? / 
5. dgospai skudon sula yod 5. For whose sake do you come? 
6, yzhungyaol ‘adirn cila byon. 6. Why did you come here into the 
middle of the village ? | 
phyimas. The Nyopas say :— 
IX. 8,1, yong da ngazha sharphyogs bde-  1X.B,1. We come from a happy country 
chen glingnas yongs. in the East, 
2. ‘agro da ngazha nubphyogs 2, We go to the country of the 
urgyan glingdu ‘agro paradise in the West. 
3, sdodpai bdelce de sa ynas ‘adina 3. Weshall be pleased to sit down 
yod here. 
4. dgospai skudon ni yelungynl 4. Onur aim is here in the middle of 
‘adina yod, village. 
legs beams dbanggi nyebo. Well thought, you mighty 
friends ! 
Notes. Notes, 
A. 1. me ma Ahrul, do not let the fire fall This song 1X. is generally the conclusion of 


down, proverbial expression, for ‘do not break 
down now, show your ingenuity * 4. The 
orginal bas sula instead of gangna, the lines 4 
and 5 having been confounded, B. 2. urgyan, 
bere in Lower Ladakh is understood to mean 
either Padmasambhava or the ‘Western 
Paradise.’ land 2 again show, plainly, that 
the Nyopaa have to play the part of the sun. 


the scene before the house, the Nyopas are 
invited to enter and tell the name of the girl. 
Then the bridal party, the Nyopas and the 
whole village sit down for a great feast, when 
the Chang glu (the continuation of the wedding 
song, given above) is sung. On the fulluwing 
morning a Buddhist Lama appears and reads 
a scripture portion from an orthodot Buddhist 
book. People tell me that he may read any- 
thing, he likes, because neither the Lama vor 
the bride are able to grasp the meaning, and 
the chief thing ts the correct pronunciation, 
Then the bride and the Nyopas mount their 
hors¢s and ride to the house of the bridegroom, 
where another feast is given, 


Conclusion. 

Having thus arrived at the end of the first intelligible half of the wedding ritual, it will 
be as well to add a few words about the other less intelligible half, though the latter is not 
yet ready for publication. After a study of the verses contained in it, which can be 
understood fairly well, I have come to the conclusion thot the so-called second half of the 
ritual is not the continuation of the first; but a composition apart, It ia in reality a new 
ritual dating the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ladakh, and is an 
attempt to repiace the ancient Bonpa ritual by another, which, though not entirely Lamaist, 
tries to introdace Buddhist ideas by placing them side by side with Bonpa ideas. That this 
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compromise has proved a failure, is shown by the fact that people have never been able to 
grasp it in fall and are now on the point of abandoning it altogether, 

As might have been expected, my interpretation of the Késar-Myths has been criticised4 a5 
being unscientific. There can be no doubt that there are no scientific means available to prove 
the solar origin of many abhero, Itis 80 much easier to prove the descent of all of them from great 
ancestors. However, a certain amount of commonsense, now and then speaks in favour of a 
solar descent. In my notes to Wedding Song No. 1., Isaid, that the name of the northern Léka, 
Pala-Donyodgrubps could not well be explained as a manifestation of the sun, but my critics 
have helped me to bring him into the system. From the Késar-Myths we learn, that Késar, the 
supposed spring-hero, had a different name before his birth on earth, that is, during winter, 
Then, whilstin heaven, he was called Dongrub, * the fulfiller of the aim.’ This name is, so to 
say, & prophecy, it indicates the future doings of the hero, Theres can be no doubt that the year 
and the day have certain parallels, and the winter of the year corresponds to the night of the day. 
Is it wonderful then, that the Lékepala of the north (t. ¢,, the place where the sun is during 
night) should have the same name as the spring-god during winter f Donyodgrubpa means 
“the fulfiller of the aim, he has.’ The original name Dongrub was changed into a four-cyllabled 
one simply to bring it into accordance with the four-syllabled names of the other LékapaAlas. 
Thus we see, that the name of the sapposed spring-hero Kéaar, before his entering into action.” 
is in accordance with the name of the san before his starting his day’s work. Does this fact 
not suggest a possible solar origin of Késur ? 

Hitherto certain schools especially have considered it scientific to compare the mythologies 
of certain nations only with those of such nations as are related to them by language. 
However, religion overleaps the barriers of linguistic relationship, and there is no necessity 
to believe that a solar mythology had been worked out by a single nation and was carried 
to others by her missionaries. On the contrary, solar mythologies may have arisen in many 
countries and later on the different nations have borrowed one from the other.» The existence 
of the Nihelaagensage not only among the Uigars, but also among the Tibetans ia an established 
fact, Compare G. N. Potanin : Vastocnyye motiry © sredugcékouym jetropejtkinm epos, Moa. 
kag, 1899. Wissel? 3 

A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULF’s HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A. 
(Continued from p, Ili.) 
Bigha; +. v. Gudge, 307,i1; ann. 1763: 4.¢, | Bijapur; ann. 1510; +. ¢, Deccan, 233. it 








Beegah, 59, i. Bijapiir; ¢. c. Sabaio, 851, ii, 
Bigha; *. ©. Beegah, 59, i, twiee, Bijapur; ann. 1778: «. v, Mort-de-chien, 440. ii, 
Bihar; ann. 1872: «, », Dagobsa, 296, i. |. Bijapir ; #. ». Idalean, 807, ii, 
Bihar; «. ». Comotay, 184, ii, s. c. Behar, 764, ij, | Bijdpdr; ann, 1590: «, ¢. Cospetir, Dia, i; 
Bihisht; 4, e, Bheesty, 69, ii, } aun. 1604 or 1604: 4. 9, Tobacco, 704, ii, 


Bihishti; +, v. Bheesty, 69, ii, 70, i, sv. | Bijiipiir ; sy. Deccan, 233, i. 
Jemadars, $50, i; ann, I7H2: «.¢ Bheesty, | Bijauagar; aun. 1441: «. e. Batin, G02, ii; 


765, i. | ann, 1563: se. Madremaluco, 82). ;. 
Bihishti; «. 0. Thakoor, 862, ii, ann. 1620: s..©. Pardao, 842, i. 
Bijah Gurh; ann. 1781: «. v. Bheesty, 70, i, Bijanagar ; «. ©. Gentoo, 280, j. 
Bijai Singh ; «. «, A Muck, 13, i, Bijanagher ; ann. 1516: «. ». Bisnagar, 73, ii. 
Bijalar; ann. 1300: ». v, Bengal, 64, ii. Bijanaguer ; ann. 1516: #. 0. Narsinga, 474, i, 
Bijapore; «, c, Gardee, 278, ii. |) anagar; 4. 0. Chinapatem, 153, ii. 


4 This remark refors only to private letters from certnin professors ; if I had had the ploaare of seeing Prof, 
Dr. Grinwedel’s most interesting review of the Kerar Myth | published in the Globus, Angust, 1900), [ should certainly 
bave modified my expressions. 

4 Just like the Wandermirchen. 
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Bijat Khin; a. v. A Muck, 13, i, twice, 

Bijermajit ; ann. 1526: s. ©, Kohinor, 375, i. 

Biji; #. v. Numerical Affixes, 851, i, 

Biji; #. v. Beejoo, 59, ii, 

Bikaner ; «. v. Tank, 683, ii, 685, i, footnote, 

Bikermajit; ann, 1526: #, e. Kohinor, 875, i. 

Bikh; 4. v. Bish, 72, ii. 

Bikkira; #. v. Albacore, 6, i, 

Bikshuni Uthala; ann, 400: «. o. Chackerbutty, 
166, it. 

Bilabandi ; #. v. Bilabundy, 70, ii, 

Bils-bandi; «. v. Bilabundy, 70, ii, 

Bilabundy ; #. », 70, ii. 

Bilitee panee ; #, r. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Bilaur ; #. 0. Beryl, 67, ii, 

Bilfyat ; ann. 1843: «. v. Bundobast, 98, i, 

Biliyati ; #. v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Bilayati baingan ; s. v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Bilayati pani; s, v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i, a. 2, 
Pawnes, 522, i, 

Bilayut ; «©. 70, ii; ann, 1810: «, ». Kitmat- 
gar, $71, 1. 

Bilayutes pawnes ; 4, v, 71, i, 765, i. 

Bildir; a, r. 71, i. 

Bilgan ; «. 7. Belgaum, 61, ii. 

Bilhim ; ann. 1673: «. v, Bora, 80, ii. 

Bili ; ann. 1672: #. ». Bael, 35, i, 

Billajt ; 4, ¢. Bilayut, 70, ii. 

Killnuor ; #, ©. Beryl, 67, i and ii, 

Billi ke ankh; ann, 1837; 4, v, Cat's-eye, 134, ii, 

Billiton ; ann. 1584: », v, Dammer, 228, ji, 

Bilooch ; a. v, 71, i, 765, i, 

Kilpar; ann. 1665: «. v, Grasgia, 302, ii, 

Bilach ; s. w. Bilooch, 71, i, «. v, Kheldt, 867, i, 
twice, «. v. Jam, 809, i. 

Bilichi ; «, ». Dingy, 246, i, 

Biluchistan ; s, v. Cutch Gundara, 922. 5, 

Bilichistan ; s. v. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Bima; ann, 1538: -», w, Godavery, 291, j, 

Bimbasira; ann, 1879: #. v. Crore, 214, ii. 

Bimlipatam; «. v, Factory, 264, i, 

Bindamire ; #. r. Bendameer, 62, ji, 

Bindarra ; ann. 1784: «. ¢. Pindarry, 539, i. 

Bindy; #, », Bendy, 68, ii, 

Binh-Thain ; s.r. Champa, 140, i. 

Hinky Nabob ; «. », Binky-Nabob, 71, ii, 

Binky-Nabob ; #. ©, 71, ii. 

Binjarree ; #. ©, Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

Binjarnes ; ann, 1800; », ». Vanjaras, 88, ii, 

Bintam ; ann, 1523: «. v. Prow, 555, i, 

Bintang ; #. v. Old Strait, 484, ii, #. », Toomon- 
gong, 710, i, 





Bintara; ann. 1810: «, ©. Bendira, 63, ii, 3 

Bipur ; ann. 1572 : «. v. Beypoor, 68, ii. 

Birah ; ann, 1118: «, o, Siwalik, 640, ii. 

Birbhoom ; #. v. Jungle-Terry, 359, ii. 

Bircandes ; ann. 1726 : «, o, Burkundanze, 100, ii. 

Birdhdl; ann, 1311: «, », Madura, 408, i. 

Bird of Paradice; ann, 1705-: «. v. Bird of 
Paradise, 72, ii. 

Bird of Paradise; #. v, 71, ii, «. 9. Manucodiata, 
427, i; ann. 1674 and 1691: 4, ». 72,i; 
ann. 1668: #. », 72, ii, 

Birdsnest ; s, ». Agar-agar, 5, ii, 

Birds’ Nesta; #, x. 72, ii. 

Birds’ nests ; ann. 1858-9: «, ©. Sayer, 605, ii, 


"Birdwood ; s, v..Adam's Apple, 3, ii, 
| Biringal ; ann, 1783 : s, ». Brinjaul, 87, ii.. 


Birin] ; #. #, Brinjarry, 87, ii, «. ». Rice, 578, i. 

Birkok; «. v, Apricot, 24, i. 

Birman; ann. 1795: 4. v. Perasim, 530, ii, #. ©. 
Prome, 555, i, s. 2. Shan, 623, i, s.r. Talaing, 
677, i, twice, #, t, Chobwa, 778, 1, twice ; ann, 
1799: s, e. Carins, 773, i, «. ». Munnespore, 
827, ii. 

Birpir ; ann. 1584: »#, ». Siirath, 666, i. 

Bis; ann. 1815: «, ». Bish, 73, i 

Biscay ; #, v. Dhow, 243, ii, 

Biseh ; ann. 1554: s. v, Bish, 72, ii, 

Biscobra ; #, v. 765, i; ann, 1727: », vp. Gecko 
230, i; ann, 1883: «. ©. 765, ii, 

Biserm.norum; ann, 1246: «s. », Mussulman, 
462, i, 


| Bish; «, ©. 72, ii, «. ». Biscobra, 765 ii . 
| Biskhaprii; «. ». Biscobra, 765, i, 


Biskbopra ; «. ». Biscobra, 765, i. 
Bis ki huwa ; ann. 1819: ¢, », Bish, 73, i. 


| Bisnaga; s«. v. Badega, 34, i, «. v. Bisnagar, 73, 


i; ann. 1516: «#, ». Cadara, 117, ii; ann 
1533: «. r. Pulicat, 57, ii: ann. 1552: @. oe. 
Canara, 118, i; ann. 1558: 9, v. Cospetir, 202, 
i, #. ©. Honore, S21], ii, twice ; ann. 1572 :«. r. 
Badega, 34, ii; ann. 1580: ». +. Chuckler, 
167, i; ann. 1611: s, », Mungelin, 428, i; ann, 
1681: s, 0. Narsings, 474, i, 

Bisnagar ; s. cr. 73, i, «. ¢. Gentoo, 280, i. «. «, 
Mysore, 467, i, 4, », Narsinga, 474, i; ann. 
1430: ¢.e, Jnggornant, 356,i; ann. 1513: 
4. v. Salaam, 592, i; ann, 1516: », v. Pardao, 
840, ii; ann. 140: ». v, Xerafine, 867, ii ; 
ann. 1541: 4. o. Peking, 526,i: ann. 1568: 
#. v, Hing, 318,i; ann. 1611]: ». v. 78, ii; 
ann. 1672: «. ¢. Caters, 118, ii, 
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Bisvega; ann. 1510: 
twice; ann. 1562: s. v. Balaghant, $8, ii, 


Bison ; 4. v. 73, ii, #. v. Gour (a), 298, i: ann. 


0: «2, Buffalo, 93, ii; ann. 1881: «, ¢. 
73, i. | 

Bisontes ; ann. 70: «. v. Buffalo, 95, ii, 

Bistee ; ann. 1630: «. r. Gosbeck, 298, i, 


Bist-o-chahdr-gini ; ann, 1350: 4. x Bargany, | 


76], ii, 

Bist-o-panjgani ; ann. 1350: s.e. Bargany, 76], ii, 

Bitekchi ; ann, 1280-90: s.r. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Bitekchi; ann. 1250-90: 4. v, Rakandar, $7, i. 

Bitikh ; 519, i, footnote, 

Bitter-Almonds ; ann. 1689: s, e. Pice, 534, i, 

Bitikhi 519, i, footnote. 

Bittikh-i hindi ; #. v. Pateca, 519, i. 

Kittl: ; ann. 1615: «, 2, Betel, 6R, j, 

Bitumen ; « o. Kil, S68,i; ann. 1560: », », 
Kil, 368, i; ann. 1673: «.c. Dammer, 228, ii, 
ann, 1913: «. ©. Googul, 296, i, 

Bivra; ann. 1538: «. e, Godavery, 291, i. 

Biyah ; ann. 1510: «. ». Satledge, B59, i, 

Biyah ; ann. 1900: «. c. Punjauob, *63,i. — 


Biyah ; ann, 1020: 4. a. Butledge, 859, i; ann. | 


1400: «. ce. Ponjaub, 562, i, 

Biyyardiwal; ano. 1340: «, e, Mabar, 40], ii 

Bize ; ann. 1585: «. r. Tical, 699, ii, twice. 

Bizenegalin ; ann. 1420: s. v. Hisnagar, 73, ii ; 
ann, 1430: «, e. Juggornant, 356, i, 

Blacan-matee ; «, r. 73, ii, 

Blocan-mati ; 4. r. Blacan-matee, 73, ii, 

Blachang ; ann. 1784: «. r. Balichong, $8, 1; 
ann. 1883: s.r. Balachong, 38, ii. 

Blachong ; 4, rv. Balichong, 38, i. 

Black ; #. 2, 73, ii, 765, ii, #. c, Nigger, 479, 
ann. 1548: #. 2. Nigger, 479,1; ann. 1676, 
1747, 1750, 1753 and 1761: «. ». 765, ii; 
ann. 1762: 8. ¢. 766, i; ann, 1782: s, v, 74, i, 
s. ©. Bobbery-bob, 766, i; ann. 1787: «, ¢ 
B4, i; ann, 17E8: s.r. 766, i; ann, 1789 
and JAS2-3: a. r. 74, i. 

Black Act; «.0. 74, ii; ann. 1876: «. », 74, ii, 

Blackamoor; ann. 1345: «. r, Ameer, 12, i, 

Blackamoor's Teeth; ann. 1749: «. 2. Cowry, 
785, ii. 

Black-breast ; «. r, Chickore, 149, i. 

Black-Buck ; «. e. 74, ii. 

Black Cotton Soil ; «. r. 74, ii. 

Black dammer; 4. cr. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Black Doctors ; s. ¢. Black, 74, ii; ann, 1787; 
a, e. Black, 74, ii. 

Black Hole; ann. 1809: #. », Godown, 292. i. 


#. ©. Narainga, 474, i, 






| Boa; #, e. Anaconda, 756, ii; 


i: | Boa aquatica 


| Boay ; 
Bobachee ; 4. 9.75, ii; ann. 1866 : 





' Bobbery-bob 


Black Language; s.r. 74, ii. 

Black man ; «. », Black, 74, i, twice. 

Black Partridge ; s, ». 75, i. 

Black Town; s, v.75, i, twice, 766, i ; ann, 1679 : 
4. BP. Gentoo (a), 800, ii; ann. 1693 : a, 0 
Taliar, 678, ii, #. ¢, eae! 708, ii; ann, 
1696: s. ». Godown, 292, i: ann. 1727 and 
1780 (twice): sv. 75,i; ann, 1782: «, &. 
Gardens, 279, i, 4.9. 766,i; ann. 1792: #. 9. 
Tonicatchy, 709, i; ann. 1827; «, p. 766, i. 

Blackwood : ann, 1879: «, e. Black Wood, 75, ii, 


Black Wood ; a. F. 7a, lL 


Black wood ; #. Pp. Bissoo, 689, i, twice, 


| Blaen ; ann. 1753: «. r. Kedgeree, 812, ii, 
| Blambangan ; ann, 1586: «. ©. Suttee, 669, i. 


Blanks ; «, 7. 75, ii; ann, 1718: a. e. 75, ii. 
Blatta; ann. 1775: «, rc. Cockroach, 175, i, 
Blatta orientalis; «. p, Cockroach, 175, i. 
Blimbee ; 4, 7. 75, ti, see 123, i, footnote, 
Blinton ; ann. 1584 : #. 0. Dammer, 228, ii, 
Bloaches ; ann. 1218: «. g, Bilooch, 71, ii. 
Bloodsacker < +. ». 75, ii 





| Blood-sucker; ann. 1810: «. pv. Bloodsnc 


75, ii. 
Bloqui; ann, 1828: #. r. Jack, 387, i, 


 Blotia; ann. 1648; «, ¢. Bilooch, 765, i. 


Blubber ; ann. 1678: s, 2. Fool's Rack, 272, i, 
twice, 

Bloe cloth ; #, ¢, Piece-goods, 53.5, il. 

Blue-throat , 4.0. Jay, 49,3, ~ 

Blumea balekmifern : ; #8. Camper, 116, i. 

Blunderbnases ; ann, 1683: s, pv, Ameer, 12, i, 

ann, 7: #8, F 

Anaconda, 757, i. 

; 4. ©. Anaconda, 16, i, 

Boa Bahia; s.r, Guardafui, Cape, 804, ii. 

Boar avatar; s. . Pagoda, 498, i, 


| Boa seytale et murina; «, r, Anaconda, 16, i. 


Boa-Vida ; ann. 1538: «. e. Bombay, 766, ii. 
Boa Vida; ann. 1538 : s.r. Salsette (a), 594, ii. 
ann, 1608-10: «©. Boy (b), 84, i; 

se. 76,1; 
ann. 1883: 4, », Mnistry, 410, ii. 


| Bobachee Bahander ; «. r, Bahaudur, 86, ii. 


Bobachee-Connah ; s.r. 76, i. 

Bobachee connah ; a, r. Khanna, 366, i. 

Bobbera pack ; ann, 1878: s, er. Bobbery-pack, 
76,1. 


| Bobberjee ; ann, 1883 : », r. naps 410, ii. 


Bobbery ; 4.7. 76, i, twice; ann, 1830 and 1866 : 


a. 76, i, 
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Bobbery-pack ; «, », 76, i, twice, 

Bobb'ry Halls ann, 1816: s, e. Tiff, To, 701, i. 

Bobby ; 82, 1, footnote. 

Rober Mirza; s.r, Ganda, 799, ii, 

Hobil ; ann. 1877: ». r, Bummelo, 97, i, 

Robo ; «. ©. Beebes, 58, ii, 

Bobstay ; #. r. Hawustye, 55, ii, 

Hioca ; s.r. Bogue, 76, ii. 

Hoeaa; ann. 1554: «. r, Sunda, 659, it. 

Boca do Tigre ; s.r, Bocca Tigris, 76, i. 

Thocea Tigris ; 4, 2. 76, i, «. ¢. Bogue, 76, ii: ann, 

. 40: «. ce. Liampo, 399, i. 

Boecoli ; ann, 1814; «. 2. Red Cliffe, 575, i. 

Bocha; «rr, 76, ti, 

Boch ; 8. v. Bocha, 76, ii, 

Bochah ; ann, 1810: s, ». Bocha, 7A, ii, 

Bochah; ann. 1810+. r. Bocha, 76, ii, 

Bochmiin ; s. rp, Boemin, 81, ii. 

Bodda ; ann. 1753: «, r, Buddha, 767, ii, 

Hoddfattan ; ann, 1343 : as. r. Pandarini, 508, ii, 

Bodha: ann. 590: 4, r. India, 392, i. 

Rodhimor ; ¢, r, Tibet, 698, i, 

Bodhisattva ; s.r. Buddha, 90, ii, 

Ridisatva; s.r, Pra, 55), i, 

Rodoah-p'hri ; #. r, Pra, 551, i, 

Viodu; ann. 1685: «, r. Buddha, 91, i, 

HNoehmeria nivea ; «. ¢, Grass-cloth, $01, i, 

Noer; ann, 1727: a, ¢. Macareo, 408, ii, 

Reeuf ; ann. 1610: » r. Boy (b), 84, i, 

Hoey Tea; ann, 1726: s.r. Bohea, 691, i, 

Koffetas ; ann. 1598: s, 7, Bafta, 35, ii. 

Bogahah; ann, 1661: #, . Bo Tree, 8, ii, 

Kogas, «. r. Mordexim, 452, i+ ann, 1675: «7, 
Bo Tree, 81, ii. 

Bo- pits ; #. ¢. Bo Tree, 81, ii. 

Bogatehera ; ann. 1683; s.r. Zemindar. 747, ii, 





Bogatir; #. 7. Bahandnr, 36, ii. 

Boggleywala ; ann, 1848: «, rp. Jungle, $59, i, 

Boggleywallah ; ann. 1848 : #, . Collector, 189, i. 

Boghe ; ann. 1829: ». r. Shaman, 621, i, 

Boghei; «. r. Buggy, 94, ii, 

Koglijoor; ann. 1784: «. . Jungle-terry, 81 

Boglipour ; #. #. Jungle-Terry, 359, ii. 

Bog of Tygert; ann. 1747: s.r. Bocca Tigris, | 
76, i. 

Bogra; «. r. Law-officer, 818, i, twice, 

Bogue; #. 2. 76, ii. 

Roh ; ann, 1829: ». e. Shaman, 62], i, 

Hiohdéra; ann, 1552: «. e. Candohar, 119, i, 

Bohatyr ; #. ©. Bahandur, 37, i, 

Bohay ; #. r. Bohen, 691, i, 

Bohea; 4. 7, 690, ii, 3 times, 691, j 


2, i. | 


F 


; ann, I7]1, 
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1721 and 1727 : 
Bonze, 79, ii. 
Bohea Tes; ». e. Tea, 692, i. 
Bohee Tea; ann. 1711; 4, 2. Bohea, 690, ii. 
Bohon-U pas ; «. ©. Upas, 727, ii. 


s. 2.691, i; ann. 1914: «, ». 


 Bohon Upas ; ann, 1783: 4.r, Upas, 781, twice, 


Bohord ; ann, 1853: «. x. Bora, 80, ii, $ times. 
Bohora ; #, r. Bora, 79, ii, twice. 


Bohra; «. 2. Sheeah, 625, i; ann. 1780: «, e, 


Bora, 766, ii. 
Bohra ; «. ». Bora, 79, ii, 3 times, 80, i, 9 times, 


_ Bohrah; ano. 1343 and 1620: «. ¢. Bora, ei), 


i. 

Bohr Ghit; ann. 1826: ». e. Ghaut (b), 289, i. 

Boi; ann. 1591: s, vr. Boy (b), 83, ii; ann. 
1720: +. p. Boy (b), 84, i. 

Bo-i-jahiidiin ; #. ¢. Bdelliam, 57, i. 

Bois d' aighe; «. er, Kagle-wood, 258, i. | 

Bois d' Eschine; ann. 1610: s. r. China-Root, 
153, ii, 

Boishnab; s. r. Vaishnava, 738, i. 

Bois puant; #. ¢. Stink-wood, 652, i, 

Bokerdun ; ann, 1803: «. r, Hurcarra, 327, ii. 


Bokhara ; s.r. Choga, 158, i,2, r, Cotwal, 205, 


+e 
i. 


| Bokhari #.r. Ameer, 11, ii, s.r. Vihara, 738, i. 


Bole-ponjis; a. v, Punch, 558, ii, 

Bolgar; «. e, Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bolghir; «. v. Bulgar, 96, i, 

Bolin; ann, 1757: «. +, Boliah, 76, iu, #. wv. 
Gordower, 297, i. } 

Bolish ; *. ». 76, ii, see 522, i, footnote, 

Bolio ; ann. 1810: a, ¢. Boliah, 76, ii, 

Bolleponge ; anp. 1658 : s. , Punch, #46, i, 

Boloches ; ann. 1613: «. v. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Bolon dinata ; ann. JA24; «, e. Bird of Parwilise, 
Tay hs 

Bolta: #. ©. 76, ii. 

Bolumba ; ann, 1598: s, ¢. Carambola, 123, 1. 


| Boly; ann. 1610; «. ¢. Cowry, 209, ii. 


Bomba; +. r. Rumba. 96, ii, twice s ann. [5T2: 
s. ¢. Bomba, $6, i, twire, 

Bomlahia ; «, ¢. Bombuy, 77, i, 

Bombai ; ann. 1538 : «. v, Saleette (a), 594, i, 

Bouibuiin ; ann, 1666 + «. ¢. Bombay, 77, ii, 


| Bombaim; «. ». Bomnhay, 77, i, twice, «. e, Rupee, 


686,7; ann. 1508 and 1581: 4, o, Bouibay, 
766, ti: ann, 1568: «. «. Bombay, 77, ii: ann, 
1620 : #. v, Carrack, 127, ii: ann. 1673: 4. t. 
Bombay, 77, ii, 78, i, rwiew, s. 9. Dangaree, 
209, 1, # wv. Hendry Kendry, S14. i, a. ¢. 
Horse-keeper, 324, il, # w. Pateea, 519, ii; 
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ann, 1675: #. v, Merafine, 748, ii; ann, 1677 
and 17604, », Bombay, 78, i. 
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Bombain ; ann, 1552: s. o. Bombay, 77, ii: ann, | 


1580; #. ©. Elephanta, 259, ii; ann, 1616: 
4. wv. Elephanta, 260, {; ann, 1690: «. v. 
Calputtee, 114, i. 
Hombardier ; s, x. Matross, 430, ii, twice. 
Bombarimasa ; «, r, Pommelo, 546, i, 
Bombasa ; «, ¢, 77, i. 
Bombisi ; «. v, Bombasa, 77, i. 
Bombassi; ann, 1883: ¢. ¢. Bombasa, 77, i. 
Bombast ; ann. 1566: «. v. Choya, 166, i. 
Bombax Malabaricum ; #. ». Seemnl, 610, ii 


Bombay ; 4. v.77, i, twice, 766, ii, «, r. Adawlut, | 


4, i, #, , Agan-boat, 5, ii, #. ©, Amah, 11, i, 
4. ©, Apollo Bunder, 23, ii, 5 times, «, r. 
Baikree, 38, i, #. ». Bandaree, 43, ii. », r. Bark- 
ing-Deer, 52, ii, #7. Bassein (1), 53, ii, #. , 
Belgaum, 61, ii, #. r. Rendy-Tree, 64, i, «. v, 


Bilayut, 71, i, «. v. Black Town, 75, i, twice, 


s. ©, Black Wood, 75, i, «. r. Bombay Box- 
work, 78, i, #. r, Bora, 79, ii, 80, i, a. r. Box- 


wallah, 83, i, *, v. Vanjariis, 88, i,a.r, Bunder- | 


hoat, 97, ii, #. e. Bungy, 99, ii, s. e. Butler, 
102, ii, #. e, Calyan, 114, ii, », e. Cheroot, 144, 
Hi, 4.0. Chillumchee, 150, i, 4 times, s. v. Chim- 
ney-glass, 150, ii, see 156, i, footnote, a. p. 
Choul, 162, ii, twice, «, v. Chow-chow, ]64, ii, 
«, ©. Chuprassy, 169. i, #, p, Civilian, 171, i, 
&. e. Commissioner, 133, ii, «, vr. Cooja, 191, ii, 


#. Coomry, ] 4, il, f, C. Country, 206, ii, 


«. . Daman, 228, i, «. 2, Datara, Yellow, 231, 
i, #. 7, Déwal, 238, i, #, e. Ducks, 253, ii, «, r. 
Elephanta, 259, ii, twice, #, p, Factory, 264, i, 
#. v, Fedea, 266, ii, #, rv. Firefly, 267, ii, #, r. 
Foras Lands, 272, ii, «. r. Foujdarry, 273, ii, 
a. v. Gallevat, 275, ii, #. ©. Gindy, 285, ii, #. 8. 
Goa Powder, 290, ii, «. c. Goa Stone, 290, ii, 


#. #. Gorawallah, 297, ii, «. r, Guardafni, Cape, | 


304, ii, «. 2. Gym-Khana, 309, ii, », r. Hendry | 


Kendry, 314, i, twice, #, r, Hing, 318, i, s, vr. 


Honore, 321, ii, #. v. Horse-keeper, $24, ii, #. 7. | 
Hulwa, 327, i, «. ». Jadoogur, 340, ii, #. r. | 


Jain, 341, ii, #. v. Jamoon, 342, it, #. 2. Jsrool, 
345, ii, #. ©. Java, 346, ii, #. Jungeera, 358, 
ii, #. ©, Kannta, 368, ii, «, r. Kennery, 365, 
i, #. ¢. Khoti, 867, i, «. r. Kooza, 375, ii, «, r. 
Lar (b), 886, i, «. o. Lemon-grass, 392, i, #. r. 
Mahseer, 410, i, «. r. Mango, 433, ii, twice, 
424, ly # ©. Mound, 481, ii, a. v. Mazagong, 


402, i, af. PF. Mem-Sahib, 433, ii, a. F. Monkey- | 


bread Tree, 441, ii, twive, #, , Moorah, 447, i, 
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2 r. Wokarpha: 458, ii, «. Sue 454, i, 


#. e. Mull, 456, ii, «. 2, Nassick, 474, il, # £ 
Nuncaties, 484, i, « 2, Pagar (b), 498, i, 
&. ©. Palankeen, 502, ii, s.c, Panwell, 511, 
i, ac. Parell, 413, i, 4. ». Parvoe, 517, i, 
#. ©. Peon, 528, i, a. v, Piece-goods, 535, ii, 
twice, 4, v, Pig-sticking, 536, ii, 5 times, s.r. 
Popper-cake, 548, i, «, 6. Putchock, 564, 
i, #8, B Puttywalla, 565, i, «. rv. Qni-hi, 
O68, i, 4, e, Reas, 575, i, twice, «, pr. Regulaticn, 
575, ii, #, ©. Rapes, 586, i, 3 times, #. 7, 
5. John’s, 591, i, 4. 2. Salsette, 594, i, 3 times, 
4. F. Bayer, 605, ii, #, r, Seedy, 610, i, «. pv. 
Seer, 611, i, #. 7. Severndroog, 616, i, #. r, 
Shigram, 626, i, ¢. v, Singapore, 686, ii, «. p. 
Soursop (a), 650, i, a. 2. Sndder (c), 654, i, 
twice, #. 7. Burat, 664, i, s. v. Syce, 673, ii, «. r. 
Tana, 68], i, «. v, Toolay, 709, ii, #. ¢. Vaeei- 
nation, 733, i, #. p, Vellard, 786, i, «, v. 
Vihars, 738, ii, #. », Wootz, 741. ii, «. r. 
Ala-blaze Pan, 755, i, «. p. Alpeen, 756, i, 
#, vr. Ap, 753, ii, s.r. Guines-worm, 804, i, 
4, ©. Gwalior, 804, ii, rp. Havildar's (Coard, 
$06, ii, s. v. Jaggery, 809, i, a, ». Khot, 813, 
i, 4. &, Mamlutdar, 822, i, a, p. Parell, 842, i, 
#, ©. Paicharee, 842, i,# op. Purdesee, 846, ii, 
s. v. Summerhead, 857, i, «, re, Supreme Court, 
859,i, twice; ann, 1821: s. v, Delhi, 234, i ; 
ann.1516: 8,9, 77, ii, «. °. Tana, 681, ii; 
ann. 1536: s. vr. Salsette (a), 594, ii; ann. 
1588: #.e. 766, ii; ann, 1563: », 9, Mango, 
423, ti; ann. 1644: «rp, Cuabsl, 219, it, 
#. ©, India of the Portugese, S33, i, #. &. 
Mazagong, 432, i,; ann. 1663: a, p. Chonse, 
164, i; ann, 1670:. 2. p. President, 845, ii; 
ann. 1673: «©, Kuhér, $78, i; ann, 1679 : 
#. v, Seedy, 610, ii; ann, 1690. #.0. Elephanta, 
260, ii, «, v, Seedy, 855, i; ann, 1702: «. r. 
Presidency, 553, i: ann, IVIL: #. vy, 78, i: 
ann. 1727: 4. e, Hendry Kendry, 814, i, 
#,e. Presidency, 003, ii, «2. Reas, Dia, 
i; ann. 1747: «, p, Bussora, 769, i, #. 2. 
Sepoy, 855, i and ii (twice); ann. 1754: « ¢. 
Grab, 300, ii; ann, 1759: 9. p. Brah, 84, ii; 
ann, 1760: #. vp. 78, i, #, p. Candy (#,), 120, i, 
s.c, Carnatic, 126, i, ar. Freguezia, 274, i, #, r, 
Maund, 433, i, ». pr. Pattamar (a), 52), i, a. 2, 
Balsette (a), 595, 1; ann. 1764:4. 5, Elephanta; 
261,1; ann, 1763: «, 2, Writer, 742, ii ann,, 


1770: (as. 2. 78, i; ann. 1772: 9, Muster, 
828, ii, twice; ann. 1774: ». p. Eagle.wood, 


258, ii; ann. 1778: »«, rf, Punchayet, 846, ii, 
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twice; ann, 1780: «. r. Elephanta, 261, i; 
ann. 1782: Beer, Country, 764, i ;ann, 1783 : 
«.v, Veranda, 738, i:ann, 1785 :4. 7, Hummelo, 
Of, 1; ann. 1791: s&. ¢, Cutchirry, 223, ii; 
ann, 1793: a, ©. Teak, 693, ii: ann. 1784: 
4. w, Slave, 857,i; ann. 1795: «. v. Wootz, 
#42, 1; ann, 1800; s.r. Const, The, 172, i: 
anti, 1804: 4. c. Panwell, 51], ii; ann. 1808: 
#. ©. Rani, 363, ii; ann. 1809: #, v, 78, i, «. 2. 
Cadjan (a), 107, ii, s. r. Destoor, 187, ii, «. v. 
Vellard, 736, i; ann. 1810: #. r, Dirzee, 246, 
i, 4. v. Punchayet, 560, i; ann, 1813 : «. pv, 
Avadavat, 31, i, «, c. Googul, 206, i, «. wv. 
Parvoe, 517, i; ann, 1886: «. ¢. Sowear, 651, 
i; ann. 1°23: #, v. Parvoe, 517, i, twice: ann, 
IS46: « e. Supira, 663, ii: aon, 1RB7: 
4. v. Batel, 54, ii; ann, 1860: «. p, Ducks, 
Bombay, 253, ii; ann, 1867: », ¢. Gooroo, 
296, ii; ann. 1872: «. r; Grab, 500, ti; ann, 
J874: «. v. Pomfret, 545, ii; ann. 1876: «. +. 
Boy (a), 83, ii; ann, 1878: », p, Bugey, 95, 





1; ann. 1879: -«, &. Cheeta, 143, ii: ann, 


1850: #. ©. Bondy, 64, i: ann. 1883: s.r. 
Bandaree, 43, ii,twice, #, ¢. Gym-Khana, 31(), 
1, # &, Mosquito, 453, i, s. r. Pyse, 847, ii, 
4, v. Beven sisters, 616, j, 

Bombay Box-work ; #. rv. 78, i, 

Bombay Baccaneers ; s, «. Bombay Marine, 78, ii. 

Bombay Duck; s. v. 78, i; ann. 1877: 4, ¢. 
Bummelo, 97, i, 

Bombay duck ; «. r. Bommelo, 96, ii, twice. 


Bombaye; ann. 1760: «#, v, Elephanta, 260, ii, | 


Bombay Island; «. . Breeeh-Candy, 767, i, #. &. 
Malabar Hill, 822, i. 

Bombay ki thats; *. v. Pagar, 498, j, 

Bombaym; ann, 1552: s, ». Bombay, 77, ile 

Bombay Marine, #. r. 78,1, ann. 1780: ». t. 
78, il. 

Bombay Stuffs: «, r, Piece-goods, 535, ii, 

Gombaza ; ann, 1516: «, r. Bombasa, 77, i. 

Hombeye; ann. 1676: s. v. Bombay, 78, j, 

Bombicis excrementum ; s, r, Guingam, 288, j, 

Bombil; #. v. Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Bombila; s. v. Bammelo, 96, ii. 

Bon; ann, 1580: s. v. Coffec, 179, i: 
1598: «. v, Coffee, 179, if. 

Bonano; ann. 1675 and 1686: «, w, Banana, 42, 
ii; ann. 1689: 4. r. Plantain, $42, ii; ann, 
1690: #, v. Lime, 394, ii, 

Bona Speranza, Cao de ; ann. 1506: 4. p. Quiloa, 

Bondocdaire; ann, 1298: ». r. Sultan, 656, ii, 


ann, 
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Boneta; anu. 1764: «. e. Bonito, 79, i, 

Bone-tiger ; s. 2, Luckerbang, 400, i. 

Bonetta ; ann, 1727; 4. v, Cobily Mash, 172, ii. 

Bonettoes + ann, 1696 : ». e. Albacore, 6, i, 

Bongeha ; ano. 1809: +. v, Garial, 800, ii. 

Bongew; ann. 1615: s, v. Juribasso, S62, i, 
twine, 











| Bongkootes ano. 1726: «. ¢. Buncns, 97, i. 


Bongkos ; ann. 1726: 4. v. Buncus, 97, i, 

Boni; ann, 1816: ». r, Macassar, 404, i. 

Boniana; «, 7, Ananas, 17, ii, 

Boninas ; 65, ii, footnote ; ann, 1539: «. 
Benjamin, 65, ii, 

Bonitas; ann. 1631: 4», ¢, Dorado, 261, i. 

Bonites ; ann. 1610: «. r, Bonito, 79, i, 


| Bonito; «, v. 78, ii, twice, «. v, Cobily Mash, 


172, i, twice, «. v. Dorado, 251, j ; ann. 1578: 
#.e. Dorado, 251,i; ann, 1502: «, r, Albucore, 
6,1; ann. 1593 aud 1604: «. v. Albatross, 6, 
li; ann, 1615 and 1620: « ». 79, i; ann, 
Iv60 : #. vw. Albacore, 6, i, #, #, 73, is 
ann. 1841: 4, e, Cobily Mash, 172, ii, 3 times. 

Bonnetta; ann, 1773: #, o. Bonito, 79, i, 3 times ; 
ann. 1783: #. vp. Cobily Mash, 172, il, 

Bonnia ; ann, 1584: «¢, r, Benjamin, 64, ii, 

Bonses; ann. 1585: a, ». Bonze, 79. ii, 

Bonze; «. wv. 79, i, twice ; ann. 1545: #, ¢, 
Japan, 344, i; ann, 1794-7 and 1814: «. r, 
79, ii, 

Bonzee ; ann. 1606 and 1727: «. v. Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bonzi ; 4. r. Bonze, 79,1: ann. 1590: «, v. Bonze, 
7M, ii. | 

Bonzii ; ann, 1552 and 1572: «. rc. Bonze, 79, ii. 


| Bonzé; s. vr. Bone, 79, i, twice. 


Bonzolo; ann, 17K2: «, p, Bhounsla, 70, ii, 

Bonzos ; ann, 1549: «, «. Bonze, 79, i, 

Boodh; ann, 1785: «. v. Pali, S06, i; ann, 
1800: s, v, Gautama, 279, ji, twice, 


| Boolee ; ann. 1825: », ¢. Bowly, 82, ii. 


Boomerang; #. wv. Collery-Stick, 182, li, twice. 

Boon Bay ; ann. 1690: «, v. Bombay, 7#. i. 

Boorhanpoor; ann. 1790: #, ¢. Masulipatam, 
429, ii. 

Bootan ; 4. v. Moonanl, 444, i; ann. 1793: a, 
Munneepore, 927, i. ; 

Bor; 4. », Bear-tree, 764, i; ann. 1568: «. r. 
Bear-tree, 58, i, 

Bora; #. 7. 79, ii, 768, ii, #. wv, Moor, 445, ii; 
ann. 1825: s.r. 80, ii. 

Bora; «. r. Boxwallah, 83, i, twice. 

Borah ; ann. 1810 (twice) and 1863: «. r. Bora, 


BO, ii, 


Arai, 1901,] 
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Borassas: flabelliformis - 4. 2. Brab, 84, i, «. Fs 
Fau-palm, 266, i, «. 7, Ollah, 485, i, «. r. 


Talipot, 679, i. 

Borassus Gomutus ; s. ©. Gowuti, 295, i, #. ¢. 
Sagwire, 590, i, 

Borax ; 4. e. Tincall, 703,i + ann. 1563 and 1590: 
a, e. Tincall, 703, i, 

Bore; #. v. Macareo, 402, ii, 3times and footnote, 
403, i,c times; ann, 1811: « », Macareo, 403, 
ii; ann, 1885: a. 2. Macareo 820, ii, 

Borgel ; ann. 1298: a. ¢. Bulgar, 6, i, 

Borghali; ann. 1433; «. ©. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bori; a. ©. Cowry, 209, i, twice, 

Bornean; a. ¢. Camphor, 116, i, 

ae #. 2. 80, ii, 766, ii, «. ¢, Camphor, 116, 

ii, twice, #. x. Factory, 264, ii, a. v. emp 
ovang, 491, ii, twice, see 728, ii, footnote; ann 
1521; 4. v. 767, i, twice ; ann. 1552: «. -e. 
Celébes, 137, ii; ann. 1564: «. c. Benjamin, 
i, ity; ann, 1690: #. rc. Tomback, 708, i; 


wan, 1726: 8.0, Camphor, 117, i; ann. 1727: 


a. o, 81, i. 
Borneo camphor; «, ¢r. Wood-vil, 741, i. 
Borsew ; ann, 1727 :-«. vr. Borneo, 81, i. 


Horney ; ann, 1516: 4. », Borneo, 80, ii, #. r. 


Champa, 140, i. 
Béro Bédo ; «. 2, Boro-Bodor, 81, ii. 
Boro-Bodor ; #. ». 81, i. 
Boro-Budur; «. e, Boro-Bodor, 81, i. 
Lorrah ; ann, 1673: #, v. Bora, 80, ii. 
Bosch Sandery ; «. e. Sanderbunds, 660, ii. 
Bos granniens; «#, e. Yak, 744, i, twice. 
Bosh ; 4. e. 81, ii, twice, 


Bos Luca ; «. e, Elephant, 797, i and footnote (4 
| Botitta ; ann, 200: «, v, Baddha, 99, i, 


times). 

Bosman; «. e. 81, ii, 

Bosmoron ; £78, ii, footnote. 

Bosmirou ; 578, ii, footnote, 

Bosses ; ann, 1618: #, . Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bost; ann, $40: 4. er. Ghileai, 283, ii. | 

ratigat aon. 1687: 4. ¢. Pyke (a), 567, i, 

Boteca ; », ». Boutique, 82, i; ann, 1561: «, p. 
Bestigis 82, i. 

Botella ; «. ©. Batel, 54, ii; ann. 
Batel, 54, ii, 

Botickeer; a. vr. 81, ii; ann, 1727: «. r. 81, ii, 

Botique; ann, 1782: «, 2; Boutique, 82, i, 

BKotigueiro; «. ¢. Botickeer, 81, ii; ann. 1567: 
s. ©, Botickeer, 81, ii, 

Bo-tree ; 4, 2. Bo Tree, 81, ii ; ann. 1877: «4, rv. 
Vihara, 739, i. 


ann. 1839: «, & 


| Bouddha ; 


| Boxitas ; ann, 1300 : 


 Boxwallah ; 


| Bottle-connah ; ann. 1784: s, ¢. Bangalow, 99, i. 
Palmyra, 506, ii, «. 2. Punkah, 562, ii, «. v. 


é. v. Khanna, 966, i, #. 0, Pocka, 555, ii, 
Bottle-khanna ; «. ¢. Khanna, 366, i, 
Bottle-Tree; #.¢, 81, ii; aon, 1880: «, v. #1. 


il. 
Bodbalis ; #. r. Buffalo, 93, i. 
Bouche du Tigre; ann, 1782: 4, ©. Bocca Tigris, 
6, ii. 
Bondah ; ann. 1906: «, ». Buddha, 91, i, 
Botdidas; ann. 440: #. vr, Baddha, 90, i, 
ann, ?: #. e. Dinir, 245, i, 
Bouddhou ; ann, 1801: «. r, Buddha, 91, i. 
Boué ; ann, 1782: #. », Boy (b), 84, i. 
Bougee Bongee; ann. 1756: 4,2. Buidge-Budge, 
768, i i, 
Bouguis ; «. rv. Caniant 187, i. 
Boulepooge: ann, 1666: #. v. Punch, 559, i, 
twice, 
Bounceloe ; ann. 1673 : s, v. Bhounala, 7y, i, 
Bonquises ; ann. 1656: «, ©, Bugis, 95, ii. 
Bourbon, Isle of ; #. e. Seychelle, 616, ii, 617, 1; 
ann. 1716 : s, . Mort-de-chien, 450, ii. 
Bourgades ; ann, 1750: «. r. Durbar, 255, i. 


| Bourhan-Bota; ann. 1845: «. vp. Bish, 73, i, 


Bouro; 4. », Cajeput, 109, ii, 

Bouron; #, r. Babi-rousss, 32, ii, 

Boussa ; s.r. Buckshaw, 89, ii, 

Bonsserooque ; ann, 1653: 2, r, Xerafine, 867, il. 

Bousnroques ; s.r. Budgrook, 92, ii; ann. 1610: — 
#.¢, Budyrook, 92, ii, twice, 

Boutan ; ann, 1766: 4, #. Sanydsee, 662, i. 

BHontique ; #. c. 81, ii, 767, i, «. e. Botickeer, #1, 
ii; ann, 1767 : s. ¢. 767, i; ann. 1772, 1780 
and 1834: #. 9. BE, i, 


Boutdrou ; 578, ii, footnote, 

Bouy ; ann. 178]: 4, v. Souchong, 691, ii. 

Bovi ; s. e. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Bowchier ; ann. 1727: , c. Bashire, 102, i, a, v. 
Carrack, 126, ii, 


| Bowergurh ; «. ©. Tank, G84, i. 


Bowls; «. r. 82, i. 


| Bowlee ; ann. 1876: «, r. Bowly, 82, ii. 


Bowly ; a, e. 82, i, 767, 1. 

Bowry ; «. ©. Bowly, 82, i. 

s. ©. Buxee, 103, ii, 

Boxwali; s. ». Bora, 80, i, s. ¢, Boxwallah, 83, i, 
3 times. 

a vr. 83, i. 

Boy; 4. ¢. 83, i, 5 times, see 068, i, footuste. 
ano, loot: 4. ¢. (b), 83,0; aon, 1563; «, ¢; 
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Mango, 423, ii, 424, i; ann, 1609: 4, v. (a), | 
83, ii, twice ; ann, 1673: #. e, (b), 84, i; aun. 
1681 and 1696: ». ©. (a), 83, ii: ann, 1716: 
se. Roundel, 588, i ; ann, 1755-60: «, ¢. (b), 
84,1; ann. 1771: «, 2. Bearer, 764, i; ann, 
1778 : s.r. (b), 84,i; ann, 1784: «, 2, (a), 
83, ii; ann. 1785, 1804 and 1809: », pr, (b), | 
B4,i; ann. 1825; «. °, Qui-hi, 568, i; ann. 
1836: s.r. (a), 83, ii: aon. 1866: a. ¢. (a), 
83, ii, « wv. Pooja, 546, ii: ann, 1872 and 
1875: #.¢. (0), 83, ii; ann, 1876: «. ¢, (a), 
83, ii, «. ©, Compradore, 189, i, 

Boy ; ann, 1554: «, r, Boy (b), 83, ii, twice, 

Boya; #. r, 84, i 

Boyador; «, ©. Quiloa, 568, ii, 

Béy de sombreiro; ann, 1554: «, p, Mocnddum, 
435, i. 

Boye ; ann, 1610: «, », Boy (b), 84, i. 

Boyhog; ann. 1604: s, v, Crease, 213, ii. 

Boyi ; #. v. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Boxe; s.v. Bonze,79, i; ann. 1618: «, p. Eonza, 
2, fis 

Bo-1; #. e. Bonze, 79, i, 

Bra; #. vr, Pra, 845, i and ii, 

Brab; s, c. 84, i, #, r. Fan-palm, 266, i, 4, P, 
Lontar, 396, i; ann. 1750-60: «, e, Toddy- 
bird, 707, i; ann, 1760: «, o, 84, ii, twice ; 
ann. 1808: #, p, Bandaree, 760, ii; ann, 
1809: s.r, 84, ii; ann, 1860: «. rv. Palmyra, 
507, i. 

Brabb; ann, 1673 and 1759- ». r. Brab, 84, ii, 

Brabo; ann. 1760: #, x. Brab, 84, ii 

Bracalor; ann. 1516: s.r. Bacanore, 83, ij, 

Bracelor ; ann, 1552: #, °. Bacanore, o4, i. 

Brachman ; «. ¢, Brahmin, 84, li; ann, 45: ¢.¢. 
China, 151, ii; ann, 1060: «. pr. Enddha, 90, 
i; ann, 1663: #. ©, Pundit, oO1, i; ann, 
1676, 1688 and 1714 : s. 7, Brahmin, 85, i, 

Brachmanae; ann. 1616: », p. Pandit, 561, i, 

Brachminas ; B, ©. 830 and 300 - #, 0. Brahmin, 
B4, ii, 

Brachmanes ; ann. 1555: «. ¢, Brahmin, 84, jj ; 
ann, 16]5: «. ©. Swamy (>), 671, ii: ann, 
1616: 4, 2. Sanydsee, 662, i, 

Brachmines; ann. 500: s, r. Brahmin, 84, ii, 

Brachmani; ann, 1694 : g, p, Sanskrit, 599, i, 

Brachmas; ann. 600: s, 9, Brahmin, 84, ii, | 

Brachmin ; ann. 167%: «, p, Brahminy Kite, 85, 


IL, 
s.-. Bargany, 761, ii, 


Braganine; ann. 1584: 
twice, 
Bragany; #. v. Bargany, 761, i, 





Bragmanae; ann. 60-70: #, r, Kling, 373, i, — 
Bragmanorum ; ann. 840: s.r. Buddha, 0, i, 
Brigmen ; ann, 1578: 4, ¢, Brahmin, 85, i... 
Brahla ; «. ©. Varela, 733, ii, | 
Brahm ; ano. 3781: « wv. Sikh, 633, ii. 


Brahma; #. +, Brahmo-Somaj, 851, ii, twice ; 


ann. 1666: 4. 7, Sanskrit, 599, i 3 ann, 1672. 


4. ¢. Chank, 141, i; ann, 1753: 4,0. Burram- 


fo 


pooter, 768, ii; ann, 1810: 2, ©, Chowry, 


| Brahma ; «, e, Burrampooter, 101, ii, 


Brahma-iesa ; #, ». Burma, 100, ii, 


Brahman ; #. ©, Brahmin, 84, ii,#. r. Ghandanl 


140, ii, #.°.Cranganore, 211, i, see 213, ii, foote 
note, #0. Gooroo, 296, ii, #,.°. Kling, 372, ii, 
4.0. Malabar Rites, 414, i, «2. Mugg, 455, ii, — 


#.v. Nambooree, 471, ii,¢, », Panchiiigam, 507, 
i #.0, Poorina, 547, ii, ae. Rajpoot, 571, ii, 
4. v. Saligram, 593, i and ii, «, v. Sanskrit, 598, 
i, twice, #. v. Soodra, 647, ii, #, p, Suttee, 667, i, 
twice, s.r. Vedas, 734, i, 4 times,#.v. Caste, 774, 
i, #. 0. Nizamaluco, 830, i, #. fe. Thakoor, 862, ii ; 
ann. 400: s, e, Mandarin, 42), i: ann, 414: 
4. 0. Java, 347, i; ann, 1045: s. p, Kling, 
373, i; ann, 1318: 4, Sanskrit, 598, ii; ann, 
1578: #. ©, Mort-de-chien, 450, j ; ann, 1612: 
#. v. Cassanar, 131, i: ann. 1664: *.c. Lama, 
$83,i; ann. 1771: «, p, Banyan-Tree, 51, is 
ann. 1778: a. pr. Vedas, 735, ii; ann, 1797 « 
4. ©. Moor, 825, i; ann, 1838 : #. ©. Parvoe, 
517,i; ann, 1850: 4,2, Aryan, 28, i; ann, 
1867: 4. r, Boodra, 647, ii: ann, 1885: #. Ee 
Dhburna, 791, ii, +. r. Saligram, B53, i. 
Brihman; »«, », Salootree, 594, i; ann, 1692: 


s.v, Padre, 497, ii; aun, 1887: s, ». Pali, 


oOG, i. 
Brahman ; ann. 1874: ». r, Hallia, 327, i. 
Brihman ; #, ve. Coolin, 783, ii, twice. 
Brahmana ; a,c. Brahmin, 84, ij, 
Brahmanes ; ann. 12: «, ¢. Dinar, 245, ii. 


| Brabmani ; ann, 1712: 4.x. Snake-stone, 644, i, 
| Brihmani ; 4. x, Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 


Brahmanical ; #. , Buttes, 667, i, twice, 
Brabmanique; ann,?: 2. ¢. Dingr, 245, ii ; ann. 
1872: a. e. Buttes, 671, i. | 
Brahmaniam ; 2, p, Devil Worship, 238, i, a, 

Caste, 774, i, 
Brahmapoutra ; ann. 1758: s.r Cooch Azo, 
783, ii, 


| Brahmaputra ; 2, ». Assam, 28, i, #. ». Burram- 


pooter, 101, ii, #. ©, Chiamay, 145, ii, ar, 
Cooch Azo, 191, ii, #. p, Jennye, 350, ii, #, ©. 


‘Arent, wer 






Sanit: 358, ii, a. v. Naga, 469, en 
woul, 603, |i, 4, ©. Sunderbunds, 660, i, «, rv. 
Munneepore, €26, ii, 827, i, footnote ; ann, 
1552 : «. c, Burrampooter, 101, ii, 
Brahmapatren ; ann. 1753: s, r, Bilrrampooter, 
768, ii. 
Brahmen ; ano. 1717: «, ¢. Soodra, 647, ii. 
Saskia: ann, 1572: «, v, Brahmin, #4, ii, 
Brahmise; ann. 1758: «, e. Boddha, 767, ii. 
Brahmes ; eae 1708: &: Ellora, 262, i, 
Rivka’ #. &. 84, ii, «. e. Chuekerbutty, 166, 
ii, 4. e. Jack, 336, i, #. ¢. Narcondam, 472, ii 
se. Pandy, 509,i; ann. 150: «, e, “84, fi: 
ann. 1510: #. ©. Nair, 471, i, #, o. Polea, 
S42, ii; ann. 1557: s.r. Nambeadarim, 471, 
ii; ann, 1590: «. 2. Dwarka, 257, ii, «. «. 





Juggurnaut, 356, ii,'s, r. Vedas, 734, Hs || 


ann, 1780: «. v, Law-officer, 818, ii ; 
1799: «. wv. Toshaconna, 713,. ii ; 
1800: «, e. Pariah, 515, i ; ann, 1809: 
Puhor, 557, ii, s. v.' Jano0s, "BY, ii ; 
1805-6: s.r, Pariah, $15, i; ann. 1808: 5. F. 
Junglo, 860, i, #. v. Suttee, 670, ii; ann. 
1814; «. v. Zamorin. 746, i; ann. 1815: 
s.. 0. Pali, 506,71; ann, 1421: «. e, Banyan- 
Tree, 61,1; ann, 1823: #, r, Thog, 697, ji; 
ann, 1830: #. ©. Padre, 497, ii: ann, 1858: 
*, ©, Nirvana, 480, ji; ann. 875: «#, r. 
Dhurns, To sit, 244, ii, twice. 

Drahmin ; ann, 1826: 4, v. Jagheerdar, $41, ii. 


ann. 
ann, 
a. T. 
aun, 


Brahmini bull; ann. 1872: 4, », Brahminy Dull, 


85, i. 


Brahminical ; «, ¢. Ell'ora, 261, ii, «, e. Jain, $41, 
i, s.v. Juggurnant, 365, ii, 7,7. Pagoda, 499, ii, | 


Brahminism ; «, r. Lunka, 401, i, 

Brahminy ; ann, 1680: s. v. Roocks, 850, ij ; 
ann, 1834: 4, v. Rozye, 584, ii, 

Brahminy Ball ; «. r. 85, i, twice, 

Brahminy ball; 579, ii, footnote, «. v. Zebu, 
746, ii, 

Brabminy Butter ; 4, ©, 767, i, twice. 

Brahmiay Dock ; #. v. 85, i, twice. 


Brahminy Kite; #. 2. 85, ii, ». r. Pariah-Kite, | 


Sli, i. 
Brahnust ; #. 7. Brahmo-Soinsj, 85, ii, 
Brahmwutr ; #, ¢. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 
Brakmo-Somdj ; #. r, 85, ii, 
Brahmo Somaj; ‘ann, 1876: 4. r, Brahmo- 
Somaj, 85, ii, 
Brahmin ; ann, 1809: ¢, 2, Toteea, 688, j : ann, 
ann, 1814: «, v. Lingam, 395, i. 
Brakhta ; ann, 1554: #. r, Kishm, 370, i, 
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" Brakfa - ann, 1000: i, F. Shulwanrs, 631, i. 


Bratos ;! alin!” 1548: * e. Burma, 768, ii; 
ano. 1606; s. 7, Hurma, 101, i ; ann, 1698: 
4.2. Brab, 84, i; ann. 1652: s. , Cochin- 
China, 174, ii. 

Brami ; ann, 1545; s, r, Burma, 101, i. 

Bratiaa > ‘sun, 1545: #. ©. Prome, 554, ii, 


| Bramah ; ann, 1774 and 1778: «. p. Vedas, 
735, ii. 
Braman ; ann, 1567: s, r. Casis, 130, ii ; 


L717: s. c. Panddtam, 507, ii, 

Bramane; ann, 1582: #. », Brahmin, 85, i ; 
ann, 1630: s. ». Brahmin, 85, i, », &. Caste, 
132, i, 4. v, Pagoda (b), 501, ii; ann, 1718: 
#. ©. Panddram, 508, i, 

Bramanpoutre ; ann. 17io 24, b, Burrampooter, 
“68, il, 

Brambanan ; s. v. Boro-Bodor, 81, ii, 


| Brame ; ann, 1659 : #. v, Chiamay, 145, ii; ann. 


1760: «. ©, Vedss, 735, ii: ann. 1779: 
Buddha, 91,7; agn, 1789: «, pv. Poongee , Ber. 
i; ann. 1791: s, v. Pandit, 661, i, twioa, 
Bramen; ann, 1554: 4, p. Linguist, 305, 
ann. 1600: s. ep, Granthum, 304, i. 
Bramene ; ann. 1623: s. ». Sanskrit, 599, i, 
Bramin; «. . Brahmin, 84, ii: aun. 1449: 
#. v. Jogee, 352, 1; ann. 1510: #. 0, Mainato, 
410, ii; ann. 1520 8. , Suttee, 668, ii > ann. 
1lb45: «. 0. Suttee, 670,i: ann. 1651: #. ep. 
Panchifigam, 507, ii, *. 2. Saiva, 591, ii; 
ann. 1689; #. ¢, Salaam, 592,i7: ann, 1690- 
#0. Mango-trick, 425, ii; ann, 1726: 9. v 
Chetty, 145, i, #. v. Pariah, 514, ii, «, e- Talee. 
678, i; ann. 1727: »s, o. Gronthum, 304, i, 
twice ; ann, 1759: «. ». Sunnnd, 66], i: ann, 
1760: 4. e, Pandiéram, 508, i, «. «, Chawbuck, 
777,13 ann. 1770: #. ce, Assam, 28, ii, 2.. v, 
Fakeer, 265, i, #. v. Vedas, 735, ii: ; ann, 
776: 8. ». Shaster, 624, i, «. rv. Tyre, 724, 
ii; ann, 1780: #, ©, Cowle, 208,15 ann. 
1789: "4. ©. Sepoy, 613, i; ann, 1795. ». vr. 
Pali, 506, i; ann. 1796: «, ¢. Snake-stone, 
644,1; ann. 1798: #, e, Pundit, 561, i: ann. 
1802: s. e. Tuseah, ‘721, i: ann. 1800: 
«. ¢, Parvoe, 517, i; ann, 1810: #. ¢, Dabash, 
253, i ; ann. 1888: #. ¢. Swamy (a), 671, ic. 
Bramine ; ann, 1651: #. v. Sanskrit, 599, i, s, o, 





Vedas, 735, i; ann, 1726: ¢, ». Ram-Ram, 
573, ii; ann. 1760: », ¢. Poorina, 547, ii, 


s. ©. Vedas, 735, ii, 
Braminy ; ann, 1680: #, v. Congeveram, 782, ji, 


| Brammd ; ann. 1553; ¢. e. Tavoy, 687, ii. 
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Brammanes ; ann. 1553: a, ¢, Nair, 471, i. 632, 1; ann, 156#: 2. ©, Mergni, 434, i. : 
Brammbanicum ; ann, 1777: «.¢. Hindostanec, | Brevch; ann, pile sr, Mazagong, 452, i, 

317, ii. et. Paddy 496, 1 Conk ava. 

Sh na 32:4. v. Jnuggurnaut, 856, | Greachrandy: # v, Foras I . iz, iL 
ee sisi pel Fig j Bresd-trait ann, 1440: 9. 0, Jack, 337, ii, 
Brammones ; ano. 1444: 4, », Brahmin, 84, ji. | Bream ; ann. 1626: «. e, Cavally, 135, ii. 
Bramp: ore ; ann, 1616: ». , Coss, 203, i. Breech-Candy ; #, ©. 767, i, | 
Bramport; ann. 1616: 4. v, Cammerbund, 216, ii, | Brehon Laws ; ann. BRD: «, &. Dhorna,791, ii. 
Branco; s.r. Blanks, 75, ii, Bremd ; ann, 1553: 4. ¢. Jangomay, $43, ii, 
Bravdal ; 4, v. Brandul, 85, ii. Bremem ; ann 1570: 4. 7. Sappan-wood,. 600,.i. 
Braod-geese ; ann. 1672: »# v. Cyrus, 224, ii; | Brhat Sanhita ; «, v. Gurjaut, 309, i, 

ann. 1698: ». e, Coolung, 194, i, Bridge; 4. w. India, 329, ii, 3 times. 

Brandul; #. v. 85, ii. Bridgeman ; », v. 86, ii, 
Brandy ; #. ». Brandy Coortee, 95, ji. Briyantines ; ann. 1554: s, e,Calputtce, 114, i, 
Brandy (Coortee) ; sv. 767, i. | Brih; «, 2. Brahmin, 84, ii, | 
Brandy-coatee ; «. r, Brandy Coortee, 85, ii, Brilaldevats ; aon, 1872: «, ». Buttes, 671, i. 
Brandy Coortee; «, r. 85, ii. Bribet Saahitd ; ann, 550: », , Carnatic, 126, i, 
Brand ypawnes ; #, r, 45, i, ¢. v. Pawnee, 522,i; | Bri-mdzo: s. », Lobo, 750, i. 

a... 1866: 8, 0, 85, ii, Brindies; «. w. Corcopali, 196, ii. 
Braniy-shraob; «. v. Sherbet, 625, ii. Bringal ; ann. 1813: «. v. Brinjaal, 87, ii, 
Braniy-shraubpauny ; #, v. Brandypawnes, 85, ii, | Bringe; ann, 1580: «. v. Curry, 218, ii, 
Brantwein; «. v. Samshoo, 597, i, Bringela ; ann. 1740: s. e, Brinjaal, 87, ii. 
Brasill; ann, 1598: #. », Sappan-wood, 600,i; | Bringella; s. », Brinjaul, 86, ij, 

ann. 1625: «. v. Sappan-wood, 600, ii, Bringiela; #, #. Brinjanl, 86, ii, 

Brass ; #, v. 86, i. Brinj ; s. e. Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

Brassica oleraces ; +, 7, Nol-kole, 830, ii,  Brinjaal ; ann, 1810: «, 9; Brinjanl, 87, ii, 
Brasyll ; ann, 1498: », vr. Tenasgerim, 696, i, Brinjal; #. #. Coubalingua, 189, i: ann. 1860 = 
Bratty ; s. ». 86, i, «. p, Ooplah, 488, i, |} 4. Brinjanl, 87,ii; ann. 1875: se, Chitebky, 
Brautigama; ann, 1733: «. p, Kincob, $69, ii. 156, ii, 

Brava ; 4. r. 86, i, #. vr. Brab, 84, i, +, ©. Quilon, Brinjall ; «, ©, Bilayutee pawnes, 71, i. 

S65, ii; ann. 1514: «, wv, Magedoxo, 408, ii; | Brinjalles; ann. 1783: 5 o. Brinjaul, &7, ii. 

enn. 1516: «, ©. 86,1; ann. 1666: se. | Brinjara; a. ¢. Zingari, 749, ii, 

Brab, 84, i. Brinjira ; #. v, Brinjarry, 87, ii, 

Brava Chilve; ann. 1514: 4, », Magadoxo, | Brinjaree; «, », Brinjarry, 88, i ; ann. 1810 : 

408, ii. #. ©. Vanjiris, 88, ii: ann, 1829: «a #. 
Bra-Wijaya ; s, 7, Pra, 845, i. Pindarry, 539, ii. 

Brawls; 2. ©, Piece-goods, 535, ii. Drinjarree ; ann, 1825: », », Vanjaras, 88, in. 
Brazil ; «. , Brazil-wood, 86, i, twice. «. v. Sappan- | Brinjarry; «. er. 87, il, twice, «, 0, Naik, 473, 7; 

wood, 600,i; ann. 1275-4 9. Ceylon, 138, | ann. 1793: ¢. e, Vanjaris, 88, ii; ann. 1800: 

i; ane, 1519: s. «. Sweet Potato, 673, i; 4s. . Vanjiriis, 88, ii, », e. Cowles, 208, i ; anm. 

ann. 1552 and 1554: ¢. v. Brazil-wood, 86,| 1877: s.r. Vanjiras, 88, ii. 

ii, ann. 1875: «. v. Cavally, 75, i, | Brinjarry ; s. », Lumballie, 389, ii. 
Brazil ; ann, 1506: ¢, ¢. Tenasserim, 696, i, Brinjary ; ann, 1820: «, e. Taut, 687, ii. 
Brazil cherry ; s, ¢. Tiparry, 703, ii. | Brinjanl; 4, », 86, ii, twice, «. r. Bangun, 45, ii. 
Brazill; ann. 1641: s, », Brazil-wood, 86, if, Brinjela; ann. 1554; s, v, Brinjaul, 87, i, 
Brazill-wood ; ann. 1685: s. », Sappan-wood, | Brinz; «. r, Rice, 578, i, 

600, ii, Brioche ; s. e, Sheermanl, 625, ii. 
Brazil-wood ; ¢, o. 86, i, 4. ©. Quilon, 569, ia. v. | Brisi; «, , Rice, 578, i, twice, 

Bappan-wood, 600, i, #, », Sweet Potato, | Britain, N.; «, ©. Cassowary, 181, j, 

673, i; ann, 1330: 4. .86, i; ann, 1420-30: | Briton, Capo de: ann, 1612: 9, ¢, Penguin, 527, 

*. v. Malabar, 412, ij ; apn, 1450: «, », il. 
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Britny ; «. c. Rice, 578, i, Buckor succor ; ann, 1616: «, r, Sacker-Bucker, 
Broach; 4. ¢. 83, ii, 767, i, «. v. Candahar, 119, 652, ii, 

i, #. ©. Factory, 264, i, 4, r. Goozerat, 296, ii, _ Buckram ; ann. 1781; s. 2, Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 

#, t. Regar, 576,i; ann, 80 ; ¢, 0.89, i, 3 times ; Beckeervia: ann. 1772: av. Kuxerry, 769, ii, 

ann. 1150: s, v. Sindibir, 635, i; ann. 1821 - | Burkshaw ; #. ©. 69, 0, twice ; ann, 1760: #. vo. 

#. ©. Supdra, 608, i; ann, 1808: a,©. Dubber, | 89, ii. 

203, it, a. ¢, Jubtee, 355, i; ann. 1825: #. r. | Buckshee ; ann, 1804: «, v. Boxes, 104, i, 

Bora, 80, ii, Bucksheesh ; ¢. v, 89, ii, 767, i, +. c. Comahaw, 
Broach Bnaftns ; ann, 1672: s. v. Bafta, 35, ii, 216, il, 

Broach Gate ; cnn. 1678: s, 0, es 186, it. | Buckshish ; 839, i, footnote ; ann, 1823: a, », 
Broinlignag ; ann. 1830 Bucksheesh, 89, it. ) 

10, i. -Bockshoe ; ann, 1727: s, ». Bockshaw, 89, ii, 
Brodera ; s, c. Baroila, 52, ii, s, r, Factory, 264, | Bockyne ; 4.7, 90, i, «. », Lilac, 394, i, s, ». Neem, 

i; ann. 1813; s. 2. Baroda, 53, i, 476, ii, 

Banden: ann. 1638: s.°, Baroda, 53, i. Badao ; ann, 1610: «. ec. Buddha, 91, i. 
Bernsen 3 ann. 1809: #. c. Gavial, 800, ii, Budas; ann. 1060: s. c, Buddha, 90, ii, twice. 
Broichia ; ann. 1648: ¢. v. Broach, 767, i. Budisaf ; ann, 94 : s. v. Buddha, 90, ii, 3 times, 
Broitschea ; ann. 1638: #, 7. Baroda, 5%, i, Budd; ann, 870: 4. e, Buddha, 90, ii, twice : 
Brokht ; #. x. Kishm, 370, i. ann, 880: 4. e, Diul-Sind, 247, i. 

Brokt ; ‘ann. 1688 : s.e. Kishm, $14, ii, Budda; ann. 1030: é. ©. Buddha, 90, ii; ann, 
Bronlis Ananas ; ; «. v. Ananas, 17, i, 1753 : s. e. Buddha, 767, ii, twice, 

Bron ; s. v. Rice, 578, i. Buddam ; ann. 400: «. ». Buddha, 90, i, 

Brun ; «. vr. Prome, 554, ii,  Buddfattan ; ann. 1342; «, », Pudipatan, 587, i, 
Bronai ; «. rc, Borneo, 90, ii, Buddh ; ann. 1825: «. v. Kennery, 365, i; ann. 
Bruné; «. r. Borneo, 80, ii, 1879: #. », Milk-bush, 823, ii, 

Brunei; #, ». Borneo, 80, ii, a,c, Factory, | Buddha ; s. v.90, i and ii, both twice, 767, i and 

284, ii, rT (twice), s. ©. Boro-Bodor, 81, i, twies, «. w. 
Bruneo ; ann, 1584: «, r. Borneo, 81, i. Candshar, 119, i, », r, Candy, 119, ii, a, vr, 
Buab-nona ; s, r, Custard-Apple, 220, ii, Dagon, 226, i, 226, ii, footnote, «, v, Gan- 
Bo-Ali Kotwal ; ann, 1040: «, 2, Cotwal, 206, 1. tama, 279, i and ii, s, o. Jain, 342, i, «, pe. 
Baspanganghi ; ann. 1522: «#, er, Coco-de-Mer, Nerbudda, 478, i, 2, 2, Pagoda, 499, ii, a, wv. 

Lii, ii. Pra, 551, i, 4 times, «, ¢, Saul-woo, 603, i; 
Baapaty : ann. L553: «, ev. Cospetir, 202, i, ann. 240: ar, 90, i; ann, 400: #, x. Chuocker- 
Buasduco; ann. 1613: #, ©. Rambotang, 573, i. | batty, 166, ii, twice, s. 0, Peshawar, 531, ii; 
Bobes; ano. 1558: «, vr. Sheeah, 625, j. | ann. 414: #, o, Java, H7,i; ann. 460: «. o. 
Bubslos ; s. r, Buffalo, 93, i, twice ; ann. 70, 90 Chuckerbutsy, 166, ii; ann, 1060: «, r. 91. 

and 1580: «, «. Buffalo, 93, ii. i; ann, 1161: «#, ¢, Cambojs, 115, ii; ann, 
Bubalus arni ; ». r, Buffalo, 93, ii. 1681: «. v. Dewally (b), 238, i; ann. 1828: 
Bubasria ; arn, 1612: s, ¢, Sarnan, 601, ii, s v. Gautama, 279, ii; ann. 1884: «. p. 
Bubdem ¢ ann. 840: s. ©. Boddha, 990, ii. Dagoba, 226, i, twice; ann, 1858: «, pr. 
Bob |.o: ann, 1678: «. ¢, Buckshaw, 89, ii. Nirvina, 480, ii; ann. 1861; «, p, meets. 
Buccal ; ann. 1800: «, e, Bockaul, 90, i, 420, ii; ann; 1869 : a. 0. Nirvina, 481, i; ann 
Buccaly ; ann, 1780: «, r. Puckanly, 556, ii. 1878: 4.p. Shintoo, 628, i; am. 1879: «. v. 
Buccaneers ; 25, i, footnote, Nirvana, 481, i, 

Bocephala; enn. 250: s, ». Shama, 620, ii. Buddhism; #. r. Buddha, 90, i, », r. Burma, 100, 
Buseros; s, r, Toucan, 714, i. | 4,4. e, Jain, $4], it, «. r, Jogee, $51, ii, «, rv. 
Bochse ; 4, 2, Baxerry, 104, ii. Luonka, 401, i, #. e, Nirvins, 480, ii, 6. v. 
Bock ; s. », 89,1; ann, 1880: #. ©. 89. i, Nowbehar, 482, i, #. 2, Pra, 551, li, # F. 
Buckaul ; #, ». 90, i, Buddha, 767, ii, s, ©. Caste, 774, i, a. #. 
Buckesr ; #. v. China-Buckeer, 158, i Pailoo, 836, i; ann, 1060: eae: 
Buckor; ano. 1616: s, v, Sucker-Bucker, i; ann, 1829: #,0, Shaman, 621, i; 

652, ii. 1878: s. ©. Shintoo, 628, i. 
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Buddhist ; a, rv, avakiniee: ii, 8. os; Bonse, 79, i 
ewice, #.-¥. Boro- Bodor, 81, ii, s.v. Bo Tree, 81, 
i, 4. ¢, Buddha, 90, i,¢., Burma, 100, ii, «. rv, 
Baxee, 103, i, 3 times, ¢, e, Cooch Behar, 191, 


i, #, &, Cospetir, 201, ii, s, ©. Dagoba, 225, ii, | 


5 times, s.c. Dinl-Sind, 247, i, «. r, Donderas 
Head, 249, ii, «. v. Ell'ora, 261, ii, «, ¢. 
Gautama, 279, i, «, v. Gyelong, 309, ii, «. v. 
India, $29, ii, «. v. Juggurnaut, $55, ii, «. r. 
Kling, 372, i, ». v. Kulé, 378, ii, #. v. Lama, 
383, i, #, 2, Mugg, 454, ii, «. 7. Naga, 469, ii, 
#, @. Nirvana, 480, ii, «. r, Pagoda, 499, ii, 


#. ©. Pali, 505, ii, twice, s. ». Panthay (A), | 


51], i, s. v. Poongee, 547, i, s. r. Pracrit, 552, 
i, #. , Shaman, 621, i, twice,s. r.Shan, 622, ii, 
#, v, Bopira, 663, i, «. v, Talapoin, 677, i, «. r. 
Tope (c), 712, i, #. v. Tumlook, 717, i, # v. 


Vihara, 738, it, $ times, sv. Behar, 764, i, | 


«. o. Benares, 764, ii, ». c. Buddha, 767, 7 and 


ii (twice), #. r. Kyoung, 816, i, # w. Lik, 817, | 


i; ann. 1190: s, e. Boddha, 767, ii; ann, 


1300: #. v. Sindibir, 695, i; ann, 1608: 2h. We | 


Champa, 140, ji; ann. 1837: 4. 7. Pali, 606,i, 
5 times ; ann. 1856 : s.e. Chuckerbutty, 167, 
1; enn. 1858 and 1869: «. v, Nirvana, 480, ii, 
istic + a. v, Boro-Bodor, 81, i, twice, 
Badahisto : #, v. Bhan, 622, ii. 
Hoddhos; ann, 1837: «. v. Pali, 506, i. 


Buddou; ann. 1681: s. r. Vihara, 798, ii: | 
ann. 1770: «. e. Buddha, 91, i. 
Budfattan; ann. 1516: «. ¢, Pudipatan, | 


557, i. 


Budge Boodjee ; ann. 1763: «. », Budge-Budge, | 
' Boduftun ; ann. 1516: s.r, Pudipatan, 557, i. 


768, i. 


e. 767, ii, ) 
Budgero ; ann. 1688 ; a, 0, Sangor, 603, i; ann, 


Budge-Budge ; a, 9 


1684: #. e, Devil's Reach, 790, ii; ann, 
1783: 4, e. Budgerow, 92, i. 
Budgeroe; ann, 1679: s.r. Woolock, 741, ii; 
ann, 1727: #. ©. Budgerow, 9], ii. 
Budgerook; ann. 1510: «. vr. Pardao, 840, ii; 
ann. 1711: s. ¢. Budgrook, 98, i, 


| Badgerow; #, v, 91, ii, 3 times, see 522, i, foot- 


note, s, v, Peenus, 523, ii; ann, 1683 : a, F 
Gardens, 278, ii; ann. 1764: «. v, Sunderbund: 
858,11; ann, 1780: «, v, Paunchway, 521, i lt; 
ann, 1781: #, v. 92, i,#, v. Manjee, 427, i, 4. ¥. 
Woolock, 741, ii; ann, 1784: s. v. 92, i, 8. 0 
Manjec, 427, i, «. r. Peenus, 528, ii; ann. 
1785 and 1794 (twice) : #. r, 92, i ; ann, 1824: 
s. ep. Pulwah, 558, i. 

Bodgrook ; «, v. 92, i, 93, i, 768, i; anm. 1548 : 
4, 2, Sind, 634, ii ; ann, 1584: s, v. Shroff, 680, 
i; ann. 1608-10: s.r, Curry, 218, ii; ann. 
1673: s, ¢, Reas, §75, i; ann. 1677: «. 0. 92, 
ii, #, ©. Rupee, 587, i. 

Bndgrows ; ann, 1737 : s, », Budgerow, 91, ii. 

Bidhisaf; ann. 1000: s. ©. Buddha, 90, ii. 

| Budhol; ann. 1590: #. ¢, Jack, 833, i, 

| Budbom : ann. 1728: s. ©, Buddha, 91, i, twice. 

Budieeas ; s, r, Pateea, 519, i and ij (footnote), 





| Budkhina ; ann. 1348: 4, », Joges, 352, i. 


Budkhinah ; ann, 1845: «. ©, Anchediva, 20, i. 

Budlee; s, ». 768, i, s.r. Moddle, 455, i, 

| Bodmash ; ann, 1844: 5.2, Budmdash, 98, i ; ann. 
1866 :«, 7, Budmash,93, i, «©. Poggle, 542, ii. 

Bodmash ; ¢. e, 98, i. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


SOME OLD INDO-EUROPEAN TERMS FOR 
BOATS. 


BY RB. C. TEMPLE. 


THESE remarks have arisen out of a statement 
and an illustration occurring ina MS. of 1860-79 
by T. Blateman], usually quoted as “'T- B., Asia, 
ete.” fol., 100. “A purgoo: Theee Vse for the 
most part between Hugly and Pyplo and Ballasore- 
With these boats they carry gooda into y* Roads 
On board English and Dutch, ete., Ships, they will 


live a longe time im y* Sea: beinge brought to 


anchor by y? Sterne, as theire Veual way in.” 


This passage is quoted in Anderson's English 
Intercourse with Siam, p, 266, who waa given it 
by Yule with this remark : — “J. [i. «., T.] B., the 
author, gives a rough drawing. It represents the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-sterned lighter, not 
very large, with five oar-pins a side. I cannot 
identify it exactly with any kind of modern boat. 
of which I have found a representation. It is 


perhaps most like the palwar. I think it must be 
| an Orissa word, but I hav not been able to trace 
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called them Paroes and they goe with Oars like 
Guleots or Foists): Della Valle, Hak, Soe, Ed, If., 
“Ol. The foist, Port. fusta, was a «mall sailing 
vessel, But the identification of Parao with the 
Malayalam paru is shown by Pyrard de Laval 
(1611): “The Portuguese call their own galiota 
WNavires (navios) and those of the Malabars 
Pairaus. Most of these vessels were Chetils,! 
that ia to eay merchantmen, Immediately on ar- 
rival the Malabars draw up their Pados or galiots 
on the beach, 1 was witness to the most gallant 
behaviour on the part of one of these Pados 
which was returning from war.” Hak, Soe, 
fd, I, 345. 


it in any dictionary, Uriyé or Bengali.” The 
modern Indian palwar { Malay, palwa) is a. skiff, 
and would not answer thedescription. Anderson, 
laden Purgoes" and boats had put in for 
shelter at Raméswaram. to the northward of 
Madapollam,” i. ¢., on the Coromandel Coast 
There seems to be no such word known there 


now. | 


I think, however, that the term Ppurgoo ia pro- 
bably an obsolete Anglo-Tndian corruption of an 
Indian corruption of the Portuguese term barco, 
baron. Thus, 1510. “Into the Island (uaguem 
(Sulkin) they imported many spices from India | 
and there they embarked in shallops [gelua-jalia] Then again there was the Anglo-Indian parr or 
\which are kind of burques (barcos], like cara-— Parra suggesting the Dakhant word parwa taf. 
velas which ply in the Straita) . . . . and palwa and palwar above), used for a large boat. 
there they took passage in barges [baroas] and in 1664:—Jau. 12 Reed. a Generall from Vizaga. 
® tow daya’ time reached Cair.” Dalboquerque, | patam p' a Parr dated 4th instant . . . . Nov. 
Hak. Soe. Ed., 11,230, In 1498, Vasco da Gama, | # Also Severall Parras and other larg boat in 
Hak, Soe, Ed., p. 107, in his Mafaydiam Vocabu- | ou. River broak and blown beyond Recovery. 
lary translates barca by gambuco (sanbagq, Ar,, Mad. Cons, Pringle's Ei. pp. 6, 152, and note, 
sailing boat for going ashore], and he habitually p. 165 £ 
used the word for any kind of sailing boat (op. 
cit. 240) Atp. 77 ccours “about a league below 
Culecut about seventy boats (barcas) approach- 
ed,” which bareas (Castanheda called tones, | 
These the Hak. Soo. Editor calls by a mistake 
“rowing-boate.” The dhony, dhoney, Tam. toni, 
is a large shallow sailing boat, 7u ft. by 20 ft. 


There were, therefore, several words of varying: 
origin, closely allied in sound, in use for amall 
sailing-vessels and large boats, which were used 
also for boats generically. Indeed the Variants 
seer endless: ride Linsvhoten,c, 1564, “Ty stoall 
boates called Tones and Pallenges [or Palogaa) 

bring them abord." Hak Soc. £¢., L., 191. 


The above quotations seem to establish the fact 
that bares was used for any kird of sailing boat 
¥ the early Portyguese visitors to the East. 


The prow, with all its variants, pard, parao, 
Pharso, prose, provoe, Praw, pairau, and its 
double derivation from the . ala, Péru and 
the Malay prau, Praého, has all along been used 
a8 4 generic term for any kind of sailing vessel, 


But the prow from its Malay derivation of 
Prahu was mized up with the Pirogue (French for 
a canoe) and possibly the Portuguese Peragua, 
4 fast sailing-vessel. 1709 - — They saw alsu near 
the City of Bantam above sixty litth Barks 
which the Inhabitants gal! Pracs, Prauwen or 
with those of the Jonques, Those were Pisher- 
men Boats," Coll. of Dutch Foyages, 145. Elaa- 


especially for those taking cargoes and: where, loc, cit., pp. 198, 144 (misprinted pirogue) 
to cnd from the early travellers’ ships, and 137 (“the Crew of the Lion met with a little 


Pirogue or Indian Boat"), the compiler nearly 
always uses pirogue for Praéhu, though some- 
times for a cance or small boat (p 282), 


The old French writers do not, however, seem 
to have themselves used pirogue in the East fora 
canoe, Inthe Premier Livre de LHistoire de ia 
Navigation auz Indes Orientales par lea Hollan- 


To the many quotations given by Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, #, &. Prow, I would add the followi 
referring to the payu of the Indian West Const. | 
1608: — A parao filled with the corpses of the 
sent drifting to shore towards the city.” Dalbo- 
querque, Hak. Soc, Ed., 11, liii. 1623 : — October 
the sixteenth, In the Morning we discern’d four dois, 1808, we find, fol, 8:—"Tls en font de 
Ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they | Canaos [elsewhere in the book always Cancas] 
Se wah. 


"Isa, chetti, For the interesting lin this word see anfe, Vol XEVI. p.M5, 0 40, 
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ou Barques, de moyenne grandeur, d'une seule 
piece.” Fol. 13: — “Aingi navigans en compagnie 
de Paraos nous vinsmes la of nous trouvames trois 
ou quatre Canoas.” Fol. 20:—“En un Golple ou 


paya de Tava veismes un Ionco, qui est un bateau de | 


Tava.” On fol. 23 there isa “Delineation gur le vif" 
of « fight between the Dutch fleet and 24 paraos 
and ioncos de Java where the paraos are armed 
bouwta and the ioneos sailing vessel. Chap, 43 fol. 
35 ff.) is entitled “Des Fustes, Galeottes, navires 


ou Ioncos, Pharacs, Barques de guerre & ca- | 


quifs en Iava & lieux circonvoisins & les lieux of 
pour Je plos basty,” 
shows the ioncos to be ships, the parace to be 
sailing-veasela or barques, and the fishing boats 
(canoas) to he outrigged canoes, In 1696 the 
Voyage de Siom des Peres Jesnites, p. 193, says: — 
“Cependunt il yenoit a toute heure a bo) une 
Infinite du Canots do Javans qu'ils ayjcllent 
Preux” with an illustration of the “Rade de Ban- 
tam” showing asailing Prau and a Canot or fish- 
ing Prau (outrigged Canoe). In the Journal en 
swife du Voyage de Siam (Amsterdam reprint, 
1687), under 16 Aoust (1685) we read: —“Le 
Chevalier de Fourbin est parti ce matin 4 une 


heure aprés minuit dans lecanot” (p.117). And | 


under Septembre 26, “A linit heures du soir est 
arrivé un petit canot Siamoia.” The English 
translation of the Foyage ds Siam, London, 1688 
p- 90, has: “In the mean time vast numbers of 
the Javaners Canoes, which they call Praux, 
came on Board of us every minute.” And it 
gives the plan of the “Rade de Bantam” in 
facsimile. 


All this information is exactly on a par with | 


that from Lockyer. 1711: — “The large Proes 
will carry feurteen or fifteen Tun and are chiefly 
mploy’d in profitable Voyages to the Coasts of 
Pegu, Malacca, cfc, But their flying Proes ore 
only for fishing, coasting and visiting the Islands 
thereabouts.” — Trade in India, 45. But at p £2 
he has :— ‘4 Cochin-Chinese Galleys with Prows, 


which mounted to in all 65 and in them about 3900 | 


Soldiers.” 


That the Malay prahu wes used for any kind of 
sailing Veewel ig neatly evidenced by u queer con- 
tribution to Asiafic Researches, 1818, Vol. XI. 
p. 129 #., on the “Maritime Institutions of the Ma- 
lays.” At p. 130, we read, “these are the Laws to 
be enforced in Ships, Junke and Praéhus;"' but 
throughout the Rules that follow prihu is used 
for every kind of ship irdiscriminately. This 
is of course evidence independent of the direct 
statement of oll Malay scholars, Raffles, Marsden, 
Crawfurd, Mazwell, Swettenham, efc,, that prau, 


with an illustration which | 


prahu sik reams term for a vessel ot any Wiad 
on the water. 


As regards purgoo, purgoe, purga. porgo, 
byrgoo, the evidence is as follows: — 


1669-79.—T. 5, shows in thetezt above quoted 
that the purgoo was a lighter for goods at 


“Hugly, Pyplo and Ballasore.” It probably could 


olao smal, 


1680.— “A porgo drove ashore in the Bay 
about Peply, laden with the Company's Petre.” — 


| Mad, Consult, See aleo Yule, Suppli.« ¢. porgo. 


No doubt these boats were identical with those 
T. B. alluded to, 


1683, — “The Thomas arrived with y* ; 28 Bales 
of Silk taken out of the Purga.” — Hedges, Hok. 
Soc, Ed., 1, 65. At p. 63 we read : “forcing away 

y! Manter and all yi men of y* boat whereon y‘ 
remainder of our Decea fine cloth and 28 Balew of 
Silk were laden.” So the purga was a “boat” of 
the lighter class, At p. 64 it was “yt bout we 
brought from Hagly.”" 


1685. — Anderson's statement above quoted 
from the Madapollam Records presumes the 
purgoe to bave been a freight-boat. . 


1685. — Pringle notes in Mad. Cons. for 1684, 
p- 165:—"porgo occurs) in Hoogly letter to 
Fort St. George, dated 6th February 1864-5 
coupled with bora (Hind. bhar, a lighter), but in 
his 1685 vol. he does not quote the letter, 


The purgoo then was a barge (bares) confused 


and the sailing bark have been confasel in the 


| Weat. Vide Legwat, 1692, Hak. Soc. Fd., 1., 107 :— 


“We were to build a pretty big Bost . . . . 
Our Bark was twenty Foot long at the Keel six 
broad and four deep, we rounded it at both ends.” 


I close these notes with two useful quotations 


| towarde the history of the word Prow. 


1686. — The natives are very ingenious beyond 
any people in making Boate or proses, as they are 
called in the East Indies, and therein they take 
great delight. [Describing a canoe with an ‘‘out- 
lager," i. ¢., outrigger].—Dampier, Nar Voyage, 
2nd Ed., 1697, p. 298 f. 


1613, — The Malay and Buggess [Bugis] proas 
. . . « teed to come here [Junkeeylon) to 


exchange their produce." — Milbura, Commerce, 


11, p. 292. 
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Ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 116, I explained that the 
word serestore was, in its various Anglo-Indian 
forma, « corruption of theauctioneers’ and farni- 
ture-dealera’ word escritoire for a fancy writing. 
table (bureau). I give here aatill further corrup- 
tion of it from a forniture-dealer’s book. A would- 
and Decorations | Choice and select Designs | 
«i | by BR. Ch designer | 14 Fulham Road | 
into my bands. At p 109 are two designs copied 
from Inee of fancy writing tables. Putting Ince's 
date at about 1750 we get at adate for the quaint 

sufficient for the mother to seat it in the lap of a 


heading of the designs. 
¢. 1760.— “Lady's Gecretary'’s. W. Ince | brother or sister, or of any id woman failing the 


R.O. Tewrue. | 8 wWhenachild is learning to walk and falls 

on the ground, the mother should spit on the 
spot and kick it and at the same time abuse the 
ground. This she should do to drive away the 
hungry imps and devils that are always 
prowling about todo mischief and have brought 
about the fall of the child. 


5. Drought is said to be caused by throwing 
pieces of iron ont of the house during a shower 
of rain. There is, however, a doubt about 
this, and some say that it is a good thing 
to do asthe pieces of iron will act as lightning 


6, The surest way of bringing about a drought 
i to bury s female corpse with a fetus in its 
womb, The only cure for this is to exhume the 
body and take the fetus out and then bury it 
again. Ifawoman is buried when pregnant at 
a time of year which ia not the autamn there will 
be nO rain im consequence during the next rainy 
season. 














7. Ifa child is afflicted with a bad cold it is 





SOME HINDU SUPERSTITIONS IN THE 
CENSTEL PROVINCES. 


1. When asick person is at the point of death, | 
tue howling of dogs, or the hover or scream of 
kites, denotes that celestial beings are about to 
take the departing soul up into the heavena 


2. Ifa mother complains of failure of milk, 
the old women of the bousebold go at once to the 


M. HR. Pepiow. 





S0ME CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH From PORT 


beurest well, circumambulate it, barn incense | BLAIR. 
and make offeringa of cocoanut and libations of 
milk and water. At each libation the following |. “Portland Cement” becomes simin, 


almint and sirmit. 


2. -“ Mess, mess-house” becomes megecott 
in petitions, being a mixture of Eng, “tess” and 


5. Ewangrung, the name of a local ship, 
becomes Kultin. 


4 Bablance quic is the formon o menu 
that bubble and squeak, the favorite dish of 


prayer is offered :— “O merciful Gangi, &l] my 
breasts with as heavy a volume asthine own 
bosom bears.” 


3. Weapons of al) sorts are supposed to bear 
animogity, as auch, towards human beings. The 
particular weapon is to kmock it several times | 
agninst Mother Earth. 

+, The slaying of a cat isa great sin, and to 
erpiate it, you must east its tail, or, if you can 
afford it, you should make a golden cat and give 


it in charity to a temple. B.C, Tamrxe, 


Itt 








A Hisrort or Sanxuxntr Lirerareme, by Aprncn | 


A, Macnoweu,, WA, Pa.d., of Corpo. 
Collego, Oxford ; Doon 


Cliristi 


Histories of the Literature 


of tha World, TE. Londen : W itdinus Heinemann, 5 


1900.) - 


roughly interestin: and readable account of a 
“reat anbject. His book la & popular book in 
the best sense of the word: butit ia much more 
than this. The judiciously selected bibliographies, 
Which he haa added to his chapters, will be of the 


Paorrssor Micnoxnus has given us u tho. | 


remtest utility to the student, who wishes te | in Tnilia iteelf, 


tnake more minnteinvestigntion uf any particular | 

Such a book, giving A comprehensive view of 
the whole, and, at the same time, afordine a elie | 
to the study of the different parts, was very | 
greatly needed in English, European students, 
indeed, uanally know enough German to he able to 
use German works, md the y bave bod for the Tawt 
thirteen years Pox.{, 1. von Schroeder's Jwilfans 
Literatar wed Cuitur, the scope of which is mock | 
the same as that of the present work. But Native 
Indian students are not, ya rule, similarly 
equipped; and everyone who hig had to teach 
Native students must have experienced] =a 
difficulty which will now be removed by this | 
hand-book, 


| 

Summarizing, ns it does, the results of «a heat | 
| 

| 


of special monogriphs, Prof. Macdonell's book 
contains in MADLY respecte. apd especially in 
regard to the Veda, a much fuller acconnt of the | 
gains of modern soholarahip than is to be found * 
elsewhere in any one volume, For etample, his 
accounts of the composition of the Rig-VFeda, of 
the criteria by the application of which the 
rélative ages of its different porta may be dis- 
covered, of the Vedic metres and theiy develop- 
nent within the Veda itself, efc. together consti- 
tute o most useful 
aprcialised resenech. 
The great change whieh has of recent yeurs 
come over the investigation of the history of Indian, 
eultore lies in the recognition of the fact that the 
Aryan in India possessed greater originality than | 
he was previoualy credited with, Formerly he wae 
allowed to have an infinite capacity 


* One will really not be sorry when tho last jg heard 
of the argument doriped from youths, “the Crook 
cloth.” When Macaulay's New Zealander undertakes 
bo investignte the English drama, aud discovers that, 
in our theatres, portions of the floor and ftigee were often 
oorered with Turkey carpet, that the walls were dusted 
with a brosh galled w Turks bead, that, during the 
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LOOK-NUTICE, 


Profesor of Bauskrit: asl | 


| consent, couceded to India, 7 









résume of the reanlta of highly | 


for “brooding | 





over’ ideas which he bad conveyed from others, 
lt his power uf initinting such ideas was denied, 


| dominated all an 


on the other hand, it ip diffienlt ta, 


some degree of progress are 







| matics, law, grammur, coinage — ll. 

beginnings and a more or less perfect dercl 

viteelt Rapeéially trug ia thie of 

branch of literature, As Prof. M; douell 5 

out, “The importance of ancient India liter 
asa whole lurgoly consis 











Naturally isolated by its gfvantic mountain 


ia the north, the Indi peningnla bas ever sinc 


the Aryan invasion 
which | Vs atic 
apreatl, and has evér sinee prevailed" In 
“remark on the Yiteratie! generally, Prof, 
donell includes the Gisima, thus saree ’ 
greater nomber of scholara now-a-days that th. 
Indian deuma had an independent origin. "Thy 
attempt to derive it from a Greek soures, like the. 
attempt to trace the influence of Grevk novelis-< 
in the Sanskrit romances, was really only one 
manifcatation of what wus, ad one time, am ulvoac- 
nmiversal bias, singularly ill-supported by nny 
kind of tangible evidence." | 
The statement on p, 413, that Kanishka was a 
(aka king and the founder of the (aka ern should: 
be modified. On his coing he is called a Kushanc, 
nota Caka, The whole question of the origin 
of the (aka Erm ia at 


fornied! a world apart, over 





to enlighten us om the subject, 


| bia conrnge in omitting whit has hitherto been a 


Tt was alimsat wesumel that le invasion of 
Alexander the Great and the settlement ef the 

| Boctrion Greeks in Sorthunn India had completely: | 
Tenbacquent Indian. culture. Now, 


a mniqne form of Arvin ‘ivilisation rapolly 





Present in a great state of | 
uncertainty, and it cannot be said that recent: 
contributions to the discussion have done much 

7 Hes us | 


i 


| science orart in whieh some ~ngmal ofiorts. und) 
hot, by gemerad 


‘owl 


Frits Max a 
with ths 


Professor Macdonel! iu tu be congratulated on 


| Constant feature of all works on Sanskrit litera. 


ture — Goethe's litth poem an Cakuntald, Lik, 
Schopenhaner’s equally : 
the Upanishads, it hae lored many an honest soul 
on to Litter disappointment, aie 
2. BY Rares, 
intervals, the denizens of the humbler parte of the hou 
regaled themeclves with Turkish delight. while their 





| more fortuante brethren in the foyer partook of Turkish. 


coffee (actnally served, in obe instance, af Teast, « 1960 
A. D., bye real live Turi) and amoked ‘Turkish | 


exaggerated estimate «if 


ctten,: be will have jost as good: an argumest for its. 





RCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION A AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pa.D., MR.A,S. 





fiery eld Pye artes i 2 ((Continwed from p. 181.) 
i @ Mile me a 2 i : CH - ; * | : 
hace Forge AA Pei tthe ee Gr! hates FT ¥ II. 
\ a) heehee Wes lei The Parable in the Qorén. 


BAL poetical element in the Qordéa— Critical value of the mathal in the Qoriin, — Its develop. 
ment sol distribation through the various period — Views of Arab authors on the mathal — 
The ‘shorter aphorisms collected — Parable aud dowma — Parables ea chrouologically arrunged — 
Application of mathaly — Biblical mathals in the Qorda — Anthropomorjhiem — Moslim views ou 

the subject — Repetitions of wathale in altered forms’ — Wathals in Medinian revelations, 
rope st See) Appendia: ‘The Mathat in, Tradition. 
awhherm vnikemlenii] jee ; 
i ae a en REL ee 
from thees few 6 already notified, iu which Muhammed botrare eae 
oe ng exter with poetic gems, The ‘Geta in studded withibaa s,s nae 
o— li ith hidden pearls." ‘The pathos of the declamatory period wou!d 
ardly bear artist ‘celica bad the ease iv quite diffprent as regards the parables, poetic 
comp: id figures of epeech which leapt unsought upon bis tongue, and by their simplicity 
and appositeness give an undeniable charm to many passages otherwise forced and tedious. — 
When speaking in aphoriams Mohammed introduced no new element into the literatare of | 
the Arabs, since , proverbs and epigrams are prominent in their oldest productions. His own 
share is unusually large, and Moslim theologians and /iferafeurs eagerly compiled an enormous 
number of anyings and parables which they attributed to Muhammed, but with the exception of 
those occurring in the Goran itself, it 1s difficult to establish the authenticity of any of them.” 
The Arabic term for aphoriem is mathal. Tho various definitions of this word, given by 
Moslim authors, commence with the idea of similitude,™ jike the Hebrew mdshdl, but the matha! 
also includes fables and short tales, which on account of some peculiar feature have become 
proverbial The mathal therefore comprehends every allegory, tale, and sentence 
containing anything worth remembering. To these the Qoranic mathal adds, under 
vertain conditions, the interpretations of descriphion™ and example,® Lb afforded the Prophet 
numerous. opportonities. of alluding to persons and incidents in (he guue of a parable or fable 
of hig own invention. ~ 
Muhammed's employment of the matia/ as on element of rhetoric was undoubtedly aconces- 
sion to the familiarity of his people: with this feature of national pectry, uliiough ite fietitions 
character should have placed it in contrast to the reality of the revelations, Indeed, Mubammnet! 
limited the fictitious appearance of the mathol as mock as possible, The aim of his speeches 
was practical, and the cffeet of the mathals intended to be drastic rather than artistic, Eloquence 
for its own sake was not the Prophet’ 5 chief object, and im using figures of speech he never wucht 


tos bee pei: 


1 See above Ch. L ma. fis plage:upan: words: sventiousd by NGidAce! L «ip. 2) abaioua be added Gor: ri. 26, 






























ae 
Ai wyliyy ais gore ety 
S! See Appetdix to this chapter. « 
Mi Soc Al Maidint, drobem Proverbia, od, Freytag, ITZ p. $29. Al Benth. on Qor, ii. 16, and Sprenger, Dictionary 
ef Technical Terma, p. 1840. Eashahif on Qor. xvi. G2. Al Gbhasili,in Kit, almadain, p. 102, e7., wtabliahes the 


difference between Jin anal. cline, 
© EF. g., the sheep aud the knife, Harti, Meytnas, utrodsction, 2, D. MG. zlvi. p. 757, and Talwud, Pesah, 


fal. 69m. 
1 Kaahah. ii. 18; Al Bagh. often. 
® Gor, vii. 176, xvi. 68; for farther clagalieation o/. Itgin, p. tae 
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Besides this the mathals of the Qorda have @ literary importance also, they assist in the 
critical treatment of the book, In some cases they serve to fix the periods of the addresses of which 
they form # part, and their dispersion through the book reveals the following interesting 
older portions they are extremely fare. None, or hardly any, occur ag early as the confirmatory 
period, [tis plain that, when the Prophet was engaged in building wp the framework of the new faith , 
he could not at the same time adorn it, and he may also have feared that mathals of any kind would 
he suggestive of poetry, They, however, gradually crept inte the declamatory period in the form of 
very brief ecomparisuns, whilst real parables could only find a place amidst | wer discourses of 
doctrinal character, The oaths taking as witnesses the fun, Toon, stars, dawn, day, night and similar 
subjects, cannot be regarded as aphoristic ftpressions, because they are merely high-flown invocations 
of natural phenomena. Even the appeals, to the “Elevated Qorda," the Book,” the “ Day of Judgment *' 
in its various descriptions, and other transcendental objects are based on matters which the Prophet 











its apogee, when Muhammed 's hitherto purely doctrinal mission assumed a political character, Of those 
which sppear Ister, some are almost repetitions of former ones, some are evolved from personal 
experiences, others are manifestly borrowed, one is of questionable authenticity," and all of them have 
ittle or no fictitious element. 


The mathal as one of the characteristic features of the Qords has hitherto reeeired no attention 
from European students; yet its importance did not escape several Moslim writers of repute, Four. 
teen shorter aphorisms were collected by Abu Mangiir Al Tha "alipi Al Suydit! in his Jtpdo% entered 
more deeply into the subject proper, Aceording to his statement, based on earlier authorities 4 
Mohammed is said to have given the mathal a place among the five ways in which revelations came 
(town, and to have advised believers to reflect on their meaning. He farther states that Al Maverdi, 
commenting on this, teaches that study on the mata! holds the foremost rank among the studies of 
the Qordn, however neglected ,t may be, and that “a mathal without its application is like 9 horse without 
bridle and a camel withont strap," (MW the views of other authors, quoted by Al Soyit!, on the 
Importance of the mathe!, [ will only mention one, visz,, that the mathals represent abstract reflections 
ui concrete form, because the human mind grasps by means of the tangible, The Purpose of a mathal is 
therefore the comparison of What is hidden to something that is manifest, and comprises the various 
digress of approval and disapproval with their consequences, Therefore,” concludes Al Suyatt | 
bis introductory remarks.on the topic, “has Allih inserted in the Qordn as well as in His other books 


Red 
The difference Bet wedn shorter comparisons and figures of speech, and the parable proper has 
already been 2 ont by Al Saydit.®’ why treats on both in different chapters of his work, divid- 
ing the former info varions classes which there iz no need to be detailed here. 


It is of greater importance «wo note that the mathal had to be submitted to = kind of dogmatic 
treatinent, Some objected to the employment of the mathals of the f 
The poet Hariri was blamed for having interwoven one of the Qordénic comparisons in one of his 
Magimas™ beeanse, according to Al Zarkashi, it is not lawful to transfer Qordnic mathals to other 
works, We conelnde from this that Mosiim critics had some notion of the poetic element Which waa . 


hidden in aplorisme anal parables, hiv bre rage accustomed to judge according to the exterior of bhi 
they considered nothing poetic which was not written in Verse uni rhyme. : 


——— Ee ee a 








- a = = _ a 
©. xlviii..29, seo below. M K'tab ofijie walks (Cairo, 1301), p. 4 " Page 776. 
@ Abd Hureira. ” Ni. ita *- nn "each 
" By. 44, Comparisons and Aphorisms. ri 


* Ger: axiz, 40). Bg. 908. OF. Waried Mog. ail; Sehol. 
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We will now proceed to give a list of the anh striking Se ee and aphorisms. Althoug h 
nt dies wot claim to be exhaustive, it is yet sufficient to show Muhammed's purpose in introducing 
them. The parable proper will be discussed afterwards. The first group is arranged according to the 

"i. 9. In their hearts is a sickness. 

* 69. They (your hearts) arv as stone, or harder still: there are some stones from 
which streams burst forth, and there are others, when they burst asunder, the 
water issues ont. 

* ¥. 35. We have preseribed to the children of Israel that whoso kills a soul, unless it be 
for another soul, or for violence [committed] in the land, it is as though he 
had killed men altogther,™ 

vi. 32. The life of this world is nothing but a game and « sport. 
66. To every prophecy is a act time, 

125, Whomsocever Allih wishes to guide, He expands his breast to Islim; but 
whomsoever He wishes to lead astray, He makes his breast tight and straight, 
as though he would mount up into heaven. 

164, No soul shall earn aught against iteelf; nor shall one bearing a burden bear 
the burden of another.” 
vii, 38. Until the camel enters the eye of a needle.™ 
* viii, 22 (57). The worst of beasts are in Allih’s sight the deaf, the damb, those who do 
24. Allih steps in between man and his heart, 
x. 24 Your wilfulness against yourselves is but a provision of this world's life. 
28. .As though their facea were veiled with the deep darknesa of the night, 


xiii. 17. Shall the blind and the seeing be held equal? or shall the darkness and the 


light be held equal 7% 
xvi, 79, Wor is the matter of the Hour anght but as the twinkling of an eye or 
nigher still.™ 
4. Be not like her who anravels her yarn, fraying out after she has spun it close. 


zxi. $6, Every soul shall taste of death.” 
104. As the rolling of the Syill for the books," 

* xxii. 32. He who associates aught with Allah, it is as though he had fallen from heaven, 
and the birds snatch him up, or the wind blows him away into o far 
distant place, 

xxii, 55. Each party rejoices in what they have themselves. 





® (. Mishnsh, Sand, iv. 5. Of, xxix, 64, xlvil. 88, Ivil. 19; Hariri, Mag. xiii, 

™ This isa very old aphorism and occurs already in Hii, 9, xexv. 19, xxriz. 8, ele, Seo aloo Torrey, The 
Commercial Theological Terma in the Qoran, Leyden, 1892, , 

™ CY. Geiger, |. c p, Tl, and Al Meidini, Tl, 498; Hish. 022, |. 16. 

Cy. tbid, vy, 19, exxv. 2, 21, xx. 124, 125, vi. 5, zl. 6, xxvii. 3, rex. 53, ii, 165. Cf Isaiah, vi. 10); Pu. exe, #7 


curser. 14-18. 
® (Cy. 1 Cor. xv. 52. The phrase is aleo common in the Talmodand in Syriac. 
m Cy. xxix. 67; ii. 18 ™ Oy. Ch, 1, 





xxix, 40, 
xxxi, 18. 
a4. 


* xrziii. 19, 
rrr, 41, 
xxxvi, 39, 
xxrxrvil. 47, 
Xxxiz. 12, 

xiii, 19, 
31, 
* xix. 12. 


1. 15. 

li, 24, 

liv, 7, 

ly. 58, 

Ivi.. 29, 

ot). te 4 
8, 

* Ixiii, 4, 
lxiz. 7, 
xx. 8, 


43, 
Ixxiv, 51, 
lxxvi. 19. 
lxxvii, 32, 


ci, a. 
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The weakest of houses is the honse of the spider,1 
The most disagreeable of voices is the voice of the asses. 
shall earn to-morrow, and no soul knows in what land 





No soul knowa what it 
it shall die.® 
Like one fainting with death, 
The plotting of evil only entangles those who practice it: 
Until it (the moon) becomes again like an old dry palm-branch, 
As though they (the maidens) were a hidden ege. 
Its spathe is as it were the heads of devils, 
Shall those who know be held equal to those who know not ! 
Good and evil shall not be deemed alike. 
He who wishes for the tilth of the last world — the tilth of this work. 
The ships that sail like monntains in the sea, 
Some suspicion isa sin? - - + would one of you like to ent his dead _ 
brother's flesh ™ 
We are nigher to him than his jugular vein. 
; - boys of their's as though they were hidden pearls. 
As though they were locusts scattered about, 
As though they were rubies and pearls, 
Bright and large-eyed maids like hidden pearls.® 
As though they were a compact building. 
They desire to put out the ight of God. with their mouths. 
Like timber propped up. 
As though they were palm stumps thrown down,* 
The heaven shall be like molten brass (9) and the mountains hall be like 
flocks of wool. 
As though they flock to standards. 
As though they were timid asses which flee from a lion. 
Thou wilt think them scattored pearls. 
It throws off sparks like towers, (#3) as though they were yellow camels. 
As though they bad only tarried an evening or the noon thereof. 
Men shall be like seattered moths, (4) and the mountains shall be like 
flocks of carded wool. 


The list is long enough to reveal 2 poetic element of considerable strength. 


We now come to those parables which Muhammed introdaced by 


the term wathal, These 


are nore elaborate and contain a moral, I have thought it advisable to discuss them in an 


approximately chronological order, which will 
1 Cf, Al Meidani, 11. 842, and J ob, viii. 14. 


Maus, Or. 3555) fol, 6209. 


* Cf. Talmad B. Suceah, fol, S310. 


doomed to dic. 


* Cf. Wurlri (p, 25, 1. 8), Mag. 1. 86, 
* cf liv. 20, the sume phrass, 


allow us to observe the development .of the 
See Al Thadlibl, pete! | poleel Id, gli) U3 (Cod. Brit, 
E. Séhanan says: The feet of man bring him to the place where he j- 


* See Dan iii 8 Cf. Huwsin b. Thibit, p. 80,1. 6; fig, p. 49. 
* Cf. lvii, 19, iii, 118 ; 8. 263, 287, and abore Ch, IV. 
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Qoranie mathal. The first does not appear until in the narrative S. Eviil., in which two occur 
atonce. In the former, the wealthy unbeliever is contrasted with his poor but pious neighbour 
im the following manner :— 

_%, 31... Strike ont for them a matial : two men for one of whom we made two 
gardens of grapes, and surrounded them with palms and put corn 
between the two, Each of the two gardens broaght forth its food, and 
did not fail in anght. (82) And we caused a river to fow between them, 
and he (the owner) had fruit, He said to his friend, who com peted* 
with him: I am wealthier than thou, and mightier of honsehold. (33) 
And he went m onto his garden having sinned against himself. Said 
he: Ido not think that this will ever come to an end. (34) And T do 
not think that the Hour is imminent, and surely, if I be sent back unto 
my Lord, I shall find a better one than it in exchange, (25) His friend 
— who competed with him — said to him: Thou Aast dishelieved in Him 
who hos created thee from dust, and then from a clot, and then made thee a 
man. (36) Bot He is Allih, my Lord, and I will not associate anyone 
with my Lord. (37) Couldst thon not have said, when thon didst go 
into thy garden: What Allih pleases! There is no power save in 
Allah, If thou lookst at me, am less than thee in wealth and children. 
(38) Bot baply my Lord will give me (something) better than thy 
garden, and will send upon it a thunderbolt from the sky, 60 that it shall 
become bare slippery soil. (8%) Or on the morrow its water will be 
deeply sunk, so that thou canst not reach it. (40) His fruits were 
encompassed so that on the morrow he wrung his hands for which he 
hind spent thereon, for they (the fruits) had perished on their trellises ; 
nnd he said: Would that I had never associated anyone with my 
Lord! (41) Yet he had not any party to help him beside Allah, nor 
was he helped. 


The second mathal consistently teaches the vanity and short duration of earthly pleasures. 
It is a8 follows : — 

v. £3. Forge for them a muathal of the life of this world ; [it is] like water which 
we have sent down from the sky," so that the verotation of the earth is 
mingled with it, On the morrow it is dried up, and the winds scatter 
it. Allah is powerfal over all, (44) Wealth and children are the adorn- 
ment of the life of this world, but the lasting pious deeds are better 
with thy Lord ss a recompense and better as a hopa, 


The application of both mashale is easily found. The opulent but wicked man represents 
the stubborn opponent of Islim, whilst tho less wealthy neighbour is the Prophet himself. It 
is to be noted that, in his censore of his rich rival, the other repeats the chief words of tho firat 
proclamation (v.35 == 8. xovi.1 to 2).1! Further, the double allusion to the loss of Mohammed's 











explain them as bearing on real peveons or accidents, Thos Al Bagh. reproduces a tradition (without Iscdd) accord. 
ing to which thie parablo refers to two brothers in Mecca of whom tho believing one was Ata Salama b. Abd 
Avad, foster brother to Muhammed, who died A. H. 4, and whooe widow Umm Sallima became the wife of the Pro- 
phet (see Sprenger, 1 483). Othors (Ibn Abbis) are of opinion, that the mathel in question wea Tevealed on 
wccopnt of the Farira chief Uyeina b. Hign (Sprenger, 117. 869 a7.) who waa converted to Taldm shortly before the 
® Palmer: “his sext door seighbour,” which is hardly correct ; be seems to hare read By yet. 

* Bee Began, p. 566 ; Al Ghazali, Kit. Aleem. p. 101, 11 Cf beer. 17-20, 
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two sons (¥. 37 and 44) in their infancy, as well as that of his former wealth, is too plain to be 
misunderstood, This melancholy narrative is particularly applicable to his own position « short ume 
after the death of his wife Khadija, when he also lost his uncle Abd Talib, his only protector. The 
date of the revelation in question could thus be fixed at (the summer 619) about three years before 

The comparison of the vicissitudes of human life to the growth and decay in Nature appeared so 
appropriate to Muhammed, that he not only repeated the last quoted mathal in a more elaborate form, 
but also gave it a didactic tendency. The following instance is particularly interesting : — 

x. 25, Verily the likeness (mathal) of this world is like water which we send down 
from the sky, and with i: are mingled the plants of the earth from which 
men and cattle eat, unti] when the earth puts on its ornature aud becomes 
garnished, its inhabitants think that they have power over it, Our order! 
comes by night or by day; we make it mown down, as if it had not been 
“rich yesterday — thus do we detail the signs unto people who reflect, 

Ome of the most natural and therefore very common topics in Muhammed’s sermons is the 
contrast between unbelievers and the faithful, This is sometimes expressed in allegorical form, aa in 
see and hear ; shall the two classes be held equal (xi. 26)? The comparison of unbelief with blind: 
deafness and dumbness being quite Biblical, is one of the commonest in the Qorda.1? Mentioning 
dambnees alone it occurs again, and in a more developed form, in a mathal to be touched upon later, 

Unquestionably modelled on Biblical mdshdls are the following two contained in the (narrative) 
xivth Siira. The one (v. 21) represents the works of the infidels as ashea which are blown about on 
a stormy day.“ This is clearly a refiex on Ps. I. 4 (Is, xl. 7). The other mathal, occurring in the 
same address (v. 29 to 31) compares a good word to a good tree! whose root is firm and whose 
branches are in the sky. It gives its fruit at every season by the permission of its Lord — Allah 
draws parallels for men, haply they may be mindful. The likeness (mathal) of n bad word is as a bed 
tree which is felled down above the earth and has no staying place. — This parable is a free rendering 
of the verse in Ps. i. preceding the upon which the foregoing mathal is based (see algo Abdth, 
Ill. 17; Jer. xvii. 6 to 8), The phrase, if gives ils frwit at every season, marks the origin 
without doubt, 

Besides the two comparisons mentioned above," §. xvi. counts not leas than three mathala. 
The first stands in connection with two others placed together in 8. xliii., of which the second 
is somewhat earlier, bat the first nearly contemporaneous with the onc underconsideration. Itis 
introduced by a rebuke, directed against the pagan Arabs for their manifest aversion to female 
children, many of whom they destroyed in infancy. “When any of them,” he says (xvi, 60), 
“is informed [of the birth | of a girl, his face turns black, and be is choked with wrath.” In 
the parallel passage, which a!so contains a warning against the offence of ascribing daughters to 
Allah (8. xliii. 15) stands instead of “girl” the phrase: — “that which be (the pagan Arab 
employs as a mathal for the Radmidn”™ (v.16). Subsequently Muhammed declares (8. xvi. 62) 
those who do not believe in the “last world” are the mafhal (prototype) of evil,” whilst Allah is 


i ¢f. zvi. 1-2, 

CF. above, p. 165, where the blind and seeing are compared with one another, but this mafhal ja realistic. 

M Tig. 565. # = 

Al Qustaliiie, vil p. 188, Jaleil!, ale, ool ie dlr Oy! cae gl) GL; of Kina, 

™ Bee p, 163, 

" Al Jibis (Abstracts from) Kit, Albaydin waltibydn, Constantinople, 190, p. 175, says with perard to this 
veree : Allith strikes « mathal on account of the inadequacy of the language and in order to promote understanding, 
even going #o'far as to compare His people to women and children. 


og ged Ila “of. vi. 170, ee which I translate: a bad example ;" Kash, sy~ |) dis; of. Al Bagh. 
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the highest mathal. It would be difficult to understand what Muhammed meant by thia vague 
expression, did he not explain it a few. verses later in the distinct prohibition (v. 76): — You 

shall not forge a mathal for Allah, behold Allah knows but you do not know," In contrast to 

this prohibition stands the assertion (S, xliii. 57 to 59), that the Son of Maryam was set up as 

a mathal, “ he is but a servant upon whom we have bestowed our mercy, and whom we have 

made a mathal for the children of Israe}," 

‘Now here is a distinct restriction Iaid down, which serves not only to emphasize the 
monotheistic idea, but also to cavil at the anthropomorphistic metaphors used in the Bible, As 
® sincere convert to monotheism Mohammed disapproved of any attempt to explain divine 
attribates in the light of human faculties; in other words, he wished to be more monotheistic 
than the Bible whose anthropomorphistic terms he took literally. Ins tradition handed down by 
Al Shabrastani®” Mabammed is said to have declared: —“The Mushabbiha (those who personify 
Allah) are the Jews of this nation,” which means that Moslims who represent Allih after the 
fashion of hnman qualities follow the sinfol custom of the Jews. The Prophet, however, 
had only one side of the question im view, and Kremer?! blames him unjastly for contradicting 
himself. Though it must be admitted that Muhammed did not investigate the question of 
anthropomorphism thoroughly, yet all passages in the Qordn dealing with the subject are not 
of one stamp. Muhammed rejected that form of ftashbih (personification), which in the Bible 
refers to God individually. Alléh is never spoken of asa “ Man of war" (Exod. xv, 3),79 "the 
Rock who has borne thee” (Deut. xxxii. 4), or “ the Fountain of living waters” (Jer. ii. 18), or 
ag ‘* Father.” The last named appellation, so common in both Testaments, appeared to Muhammed 
as sheer blasphemy, He therefore took an early opportunity of declaring™ that Allah had 
neither a child nor any equal.“ The title of “ Father" is accordingly scrupulously avoided in 
all the lists:of the “ Most Comely Names."* It seems to me more than accidental that, when 
Muhammed related his alleged vision, that he did not mention any name of God, but circumecribed 
it by the epithet of “ Mighty of Power."** The Commentators refer this expression to the 
Archangel Gabriel, although at that period Muhammed had not shown any knowledge of him,?7 
and in the verse in question evidently alluded to Allih himself. To prevent misunderstanding 
that similitudes of Aliéh should not be made, Muhammed cautiously stated that any other title 
of Allah used by him was but one of the “ Most Comely Names" which belonged to Him, 
In this way he kept his hand free to employ that other, and rather subordinate, form of 
aothropomorphism with which he was quite unable to dispense. He certainly tried to do 
without it, but only succeeded during the first period. Allih thus speaks and writes, POSREASES 
hands, sits on his throne, which is borne by angels, loves, hutes, and is even canning towards the 

1 The Commentators, sev in this verso only the probibition to compare Allh with another belug. which la 
that ease would be placed side by aide-with him, Kaah., Je! yd ye w¥) Aad, aUL 1,240 Yad 


Gok, £25, fle Yla aS<. Cf. ulso Jalalain apd Al Beidh, ‘The verse stands in connec lou with xxzvi. 78, 

# Hd. Curcton, p. 18 Al Nawawi, +. p. 99, ana| org) othe wld Of Goldaiher in Monatrehrift/ 
Geach. u. W. d. Jdth, xxviii, p. 09. 

 Geechichte der herrachendon Ideen, etc. p. 17. 

i In the first part of his Kitdbal Milal walnihal (fol. 80°) Ibn Hatt, it bis criticiam of the O.T., givera trans 
lation of Exod. Ch. xv., and romarks that to describe Alléh ono “strong man" is heresy, He professes to hove 
urged this point to a Jew of his acquaintance, who replied that in Qer, xxiv, 35, Allih ia styled “ tho Light of heaven 
and earth,” While admitting this, Ibn Ham referred the Rabbi to a tradition, according to which Abu Darr asked 
Muhammed if ho had overseen ANAL? Tho anewer was“ yes,” bot this “light did not mean a risibis light, 
bot an invisible one. Ibn Hasm therefore explains the" light” in question as guidanoe for the inbabitanteof the 
earth, bat light is to be wanted among the names of Allih, It ia, however, not diffionlt to see that in tho 
expression “light there is an inconsistenog which even embarrassed Mu‘taailite interpretation, Al Boidh. 
eodearours to show that, in this passage, “ light" virtually applies to Ajlih only anal stands for ” ha elves light," 
Cf, also MawAgif, p. 169. In several Moocan (xx. 113, xxiii. 117) and Medinian (lix. 23) revelations ANAh is: stylad 
“ King, “ but this offers less difficulty for abstract interpretation ; cf. Al Beidh. on liz. 23, Mowilg. p. 181, and Al 
Qastaldlni (ed. Billg, x. p. 316) who explains: “ Possessor of goveiument." Soc also on this subject my article - 
‘} Mohammed and Criticiem of the Bible,” J. Q. 2. XIU. p. 222 agg. | 

% Gf. Qor, exii, 3; €f. xxiil. 99, yi, 101, ete, ™ Of. Deut, iv, 85.20, _™ See Redbouns, 7, R.A. 1800, 

™ Soe Ch. IV. P " The mame cocura only in Mediaian a ‘rag, 
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wicked All this is quite in harmony with the Biblical style. Traditions of a more sensual 
character are to be received with scepticism as to their authenticity.” The famous tradition 
according to which Muhammed said: — The heart of a believer is between the two fingers of 
the Mercifa!” is by no means more realistic than the verse (8. xxxviii, 75): “I have created 
with my hand," or any of the nnmerous passages in which Allih sees, hears and epeaks7 


The Qoranic anthropomorphiem is but o variety of that in the Bible, which Mubemmed 
considered he had improved on, but which otherwise he accepted without much reflection during 
the time of his training, Later Moaliin theologians, who bad gone through a similar course 
of stodies, naturally looked upon anthropomorphistic revelations with a different eye, and 
endeavoured to explain, that they wers inbred doctrincs. Inconsistency was the result. The 
panctilious Zahirite school did not allow the ‘Ninety-nine most comely names" to be surpassed,” 
and put up a long list of names nof suitable for Allah ™ Schools of more liberal ideas took 
uo heed of this restriction, but observed a certain restraint in names which Allih did not 
attribute to himself either in the Qordn or in tradition.™ (Qn the other hand the Zahirites 
follow the more free thinking theologians to some extent in the allegorical explanation of 


human faculties with which Allah is endowed, and only one class goes so far as to take even 
those literally.™ 


The warning that Alléh must not be made the object of mathals is at once illustrated by 
a parable set up by Himself in the following manner ; — 
v. @. A bond slave who is quite unable to do any work, and another whom — 
Alli has provided with every good provision, and who gives alms from 
it secretly and openly; are these two equal ? 
78. And Allih has forged a mathal: two men, of whom one ia damb and shle 
to do nothing, a barden to his master, wherever he turns, he does no 


fool: is he to be held equal with him who bids what is just and who is 
on the right way? 


The parable of the servant was very popular both among Jews and Christians. I only 
mention those of Abdth, I. 3,°7 and St. Matth. xxiv. 45 and xzy, 14 gg. Both mathals in 
tion have the same object in view, tiz., to show that man, whilst dependent™ on Allah, should 
be charitable and righteous. In both parables also allusions to practical religion are not want- 
ing, viz, in yunfigu (give alms), yo"murn bil'ad)i (bids what is just) and Srofin muatdgimin 
(right way), through which the general character of tho mathale is considerably limited. 

The last mathal in $. xvi. 
loped ina later repetition, 


(v. 113) farnishes an instance of the manner in which it deve- 
It speaks of a city which was safe and happy, whilst its provisions 
were Howing in from all sides; but it would not acknowledge, that all these had been sent by 








* Ps, xviii. 27; Qor, viii, 30; ef. Al Beidhawi - It is not lawful to use this term without restrietion. 
‘had rath Gerch. p. 18 9., places reliance in some traditions on that mattar, chick ne fictitious, but even if 
they had been anthentic, Muhammed would not bave refe ee 


* Cy. Al Shobrastani, p. 77 
F a a i ws - a a = my = i = 
= - \. 
508]! ail ol ye! Noles 5» aay dial, Fal! aye ue 
@ I. BH. fol, 18390, Seo alec Al Beidh. on xeziz. 7, |. ®. fol. 1€4v0, 
3 Eeproduoed by Goldsiher, die fahiriten, ele. p. 14D, 
M Fbid. 


“ Bid. p. 164. The original Passage of 1. H.'s work is given here after the Leyden MB,, to which the Londoa 
Codex offers important variations. 

* The school of Abmad b, Hanbal. 

“' The Mishnth iu question is re-echoed in the numerous assertions of Mahammed that he , are Rares 
pense for bia ministry, See Ch. V, irpacted 
‘Otbnda'. “AGtin. Al Boidh. sees no allasion to any individual in elthes metal 
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Allih, He therefore affected the inhabitants with hunger and fear for theit wickedness. ‘Then 
one of ¢ t town-fellows approached them in the character of a divine messenger, but was not 
believed. Thereupon the city was overtaken by heavy punishment, 


The parable is, of course, perfectly clear. The happy and wealthy city is no other than 
Mecca,” whose merchants traded in all directions. The messenger out of their midst is 
Muhammed whom they called an impostor, but dire punishment is in store for them, The 
threatened famine will also become clear presently. 

Now this parable is repeated in s later and considerably altered form. The alteration was 
necessary, probably becanse the threatened punishment had not taken pince, whilst the sitna- 
tion of the Prophet had meanwhile become mach more difficult and dangerous. I give the 
transfation of the mahal in full :— 


Sitira xxxvi. 12. Forge for them a mathal : the inhabitants of fhe city, when fhe messengers 
came to them, (13) when we sent to them those two, but they called 
them both liars; so we strengthened them with a third, then they said : 
verily, we are sent to yon. (14) They replied: You are only mortals 
like ourselves, and the Merciful has revealed nothing [to you], you are 
naught but liars, (15) They said: Qur Lord knows that we are sent tr 
you; (16) we are only charged to clearly convince you. (17) They 
answered : We have augured concerning you; if you do not desist, we 
will surely stone you, and painful punishment shall be inflicted on you 
by us. (18) Said they: your augury is with you, what if you have been 
warned ? but you are a sinful people! (19) And there came hastily from 
the remotest parts of the town a man who said: O my people! follow 
the messengers. (20) Follow those who do not ack for reward from 
you, whilst being guided. (21) What ails me that I should not worship 
Him who created me, and to whom you will be made to return ? (22) 
Shall I take other gods beside Him? If the Merciful desires harm Jor 
me, their intercession will not avail me at all, neither can they save me. 
(23) I should then be in manifest error. (24) [ believe in your Lord, 
therefore hearken unto me! (25) [When they had killed him] it was 
said [to him]: Enter thou into paradise; said he: O, would that my 
people did but know, (26) that Allah has forgiven me and made me one 
ofthe honoured onea . . . . (27) it was but a single noise, and Jo! 
they were extinct. 


Although this parable is told in the nsnal legendary style of prophetic messengers, it is 
a variation of the preceding one with a historical background. It speaks about the city and the 
measengers Who at first number only two, and are Inter on supported by a third. The mathal 
seems to be of Christian origin, but Muhammed made the mistake of putting the attribute 
of Aliahmdn into the mouth of the heatheniah townspeople.” He had evidently the tale 
(Acts xi. 22 to 30) in his mind, and some Commentators rightly declare the city to be Antioch 1 
whose pagan population forms the exact parallel to Mecca. The application of the mashal is 
given in v. 29: Alas for the men, there comes to them no messenger, but they mock at him! 








" Tho ‘Abbie in Mu/h. alagr ; Al Beidh. and Jal. A tradition by Tbn Sihab on behalf of Hafss refors it to Medina. 


The heatheniah character of the populace may bo gathered from the expression Uj 163 (vy, 17) which means : 

“! Kesh, and Jal. Al Beidh, gives o different story which, however, does not mit the case. "The man" soma 
tioned (v, 19) is called Habib, the carpenter (Kash.' Hab. b. Israfl). This name isevidentlya translation of Agabos, 
His prophecy of a coming famine links this mathal to Q. avi, W211 ie messenger out of their midat’’), As to the 
famine see Josephus, Jnf, xz. 9. 
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A couple of rather forcible mathals taken from the social life of the infidel Meccan « lizens 
are the following (S. xxx. 27): The Prophet asks the people, if they would feel inclined to 
regard their slaves as their equals, and allow them to share their property. The meaning is 
hat Allih cannot be expected to look upon the idols, which are made by man’s hand, as His 
equals’ In one more complicated, or rather confused, form the mathal re-appoars im a later 
revelation as follows (§. xxix. 30): One man has partners who disagree with each other, 
whilst another is entirely subservient to one who is his master; are thése two men (the one 
who has partners and the sinve) to be considered equal? By no means‘? — The first man. 
represents Allih to whom the heathen Mercans attribute associates. The last figure in the 
parable is evidently also meant for Allih. The hostility prevailing between the various 
wols very appropriately expresses the narrowness and diversity of the powers with which 
they are endowed. 7 

A fine parable, connected with a descriptive passage, is the following (8. xiii. 18): Allih 
sends down rain from the sky, the water-courses flow according to their bulk, the torrent carries 
aloug with it foam that swells up. A similar foam arises from the fire kindled by men (when 
melting metals and] craving ornaments and utensils. Thus does Allah hit the truth and the 
falsehood, wis., the foam disappears in nought, whilst that {solid part], which profits man 
reinains on earth. This is Allah's way of forging parables. 

It appears that Muhammed’s opponents responded to his parables with similar ones, parti- 
calarly with reference to resorreetion.4 To such remarks he had a kind of constant reply which 
Appears twice in the same form, riz. (Ss, xvii. 51 and xxv. 10): Lock how they forge for thee 
parables,“ but they err, neither ean they find a way [to refute thee].— On the other hand 
Muhammed boasts (8. xxv. 35): They bring thee no mathal, unless we (Allah) brought thee the 
trath ond the best explanation. — As a demonstration he reminds his audience of the cities and 
peoples which had been annihilated, and adds (v. 41): For each have we forged the mathals,*® 
and each we have crombled to pieees—Such general references to mafhals mentioned previously 
in detail confirm the comparative lateness of the passages just quoted, and one of the latest 
mnst therefore be the following summing up (8. xxxix, 28): Now we have forged for men in 
this Qoriiu all kinds of mathals, haply they are mindful.é 

With this the series of mathals in the Meccan part of the Qorda concludes, The compara- 
tively large number fonnd in the last two periods ia still surpassed in the first year after 
the Hijra, when they suddenly became extremely numerous, Thig is certainly not a mere 
coincidence, and shows the critical value of the wiethal in general for researches on the 
composition of the Qorén. The Medinian mathal, moreover, stands in close connection with 
Muhammed’s altered position and the new tone of his speeches. He soon became aware how 
uch more eritical and analyzing this new audience waa. His addresses now being calculated to 
win the Jews of Medina as well ng its pagan inbabitants, he dared not offer them bellow decla- 
mations, which, even for the Meccan world, bad only served fora certain time, He himself had 
also become riper, and his aim lay clearer before his eyes. The moral success won by the invi- 
tation of the Medinians, his own personal safety and daily incrensing authority gave his word a 
power hitherto unknown. Above all, he had had more than ten years’ practice in preaching, 

42 Seo above, 

“ ¥. 19 contrasts him who knows the truth with the blind man; v, G5 of the sme stra coutaios a “mathal of 
‘he garden promisod to the pious," which is but a description ; cf, Kash. ij fie 

“* Soo Q. xvii. 52, xxxvi, 75, | 

* Al Boidh. refers it to the various titles of poet, soothsayer, sorcerer and madman gites to Mohammed by 
the Meccans. 
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Ped v.30, a mathal discussed above, but evidently mirplaced on account of ¥. 28; 7, 8 does not suit 


the context either and the same is the case with ¥.3L Tbe arrangement of the verses ia here visibly in confusion. 
See aleo raz. 65 in somewhat modified form, 








became an important political factor, should be richest in mathals. Stra ii., which 
consists of the oldegt Medinian sermons, counts 00 less than eight parables, siz of which are 
of indisputable originality. The language also, if not poetic, is yet fluent, and ‘abounds in 

legories. The first Medinian matdal is taken from the daily occupation, and is as follows 
(v. 15): Those who buy error for guidance — their commerce brings no profit, neither are they 
guided — (16) their mashal is like him who kindles a fire, but when it lights up his surround- 
ings, Allah carries his light away, and leaves them in darkness, so that they cannot see. (17) 
They are deaf, dumb and blind,* so that they cannot turn round.— To this mathal is immeé- 
diately joined the following (v.18): Or they are like a stormelond from the aky in which is 
darkness and thunder and lightning ; they put their fingers in their ears®® because of the noise 
of the thunder for fear of death ; Allah encompasses the unbelievers. (v. 19) The lightning all 
bat takes away their sight; as often as it shines for them, they walk therein, but when it 
becomes dark around them, they stand still ; and if Allah so pleased, He would surely deprive 
them of their hearing and their sight ; Allah is almighty. 

It seems that some Medinian critics had taken exception to Allih’s employment of animals, 
particularly insignificant ones like spiders and flies as the subjects of mathals."! Muhammed 
shows how ondeserved is their censure in the dignified manner (ii. 24): Behold Alléh is not 
ashamed to forge ® mathal on a gnat or what is above it [in size] ;? those who believe know 
that it is the trath from their Lord; but the anbelievers say: what meana Allih with such 
& parable? He leads many astray with it, and guides others, but he only leads astray the 
wicked. 

Muhammed was so little prepared to cease composing parables about animals. that he 
invented several ‘more of the same kind. In &. ii. 16] the infidels are compared to a man who 
shouts to that which hears nanght but » noise and a ery, they are deaf, dumb and blind"? and 
without sense. The Commentators have already seen that the metaphor stands for the word 
“ cattle.” 

The fly re-appears in o revelation of somewhat later date, ‘O men,” he says (5. xxii. 72) 
“a parable is forged for you, so listen to it. Verily, those whom they adore beside Alléh could 
never create a fly, if they all united together to do it, and if the fly should despoil them aught 
they could not recover it from it — weak are both the seekers and the sought.” 


Several of Muhammed's Medinian opponents, Jews in particular, when hearing one of the 
above mentioned mathals (§. ii. 24) enquired what its meaning was, They also questioned him 
about one of the earlier revelations (§. Ixxiv. 33) in which it is stated that nineteen angels were 
appointed to watch over the hell fire. “'Those in whose hearts there is sickness’ = and the infi- 
dels ask: What does Allah mean by this as a mathal™ (v, 33)? Muhammed’s answer is rather 
unsatisfactory, as the number sinefeen seoms to have been chosen at random, a fact which he 
dared not admit. But thos much is clear that both questions as well as the answers to them 
date from about the same time, vis. the first year after the Hijra, althongh the one was placed 
by the compilers next to the revelation which it was meant to explain. 

——_ ese 

Bee p. 153, ® Socond mathal, although the term is omitted, @ 1 Sam. iii, 11; 2K, xxi. 12. 

“ The asimals mentioned in mathals are birda, camel (twice), spider, ass (twice), locusts, moth, dog, fly. 

M Ug3 53 (9. ° much moreso.’ Al Beidh. tis .af | salee dLis; of. Iby. 268. Cf. verse 17 and above. 

“ Al Beidh.; NGldeke, @, p. 182, regards vr. 163-4 ax Meccan, but this cannot be cuacladed from 
Lista) dale Liat Le, sinee this is alao a common Jewish phrase. 

* Viz. the Jewa; of. Ch. [X, 

™ Lit,, what means Allib with this asa mathal? The Commentators are at a lows to explain the construction wi 
the phrase, Kash, takes Xi. o tamyls to Addl or aa Hii, Vv, 31-34 are undoubtedly Medinian, and were only 
Placed herd On socount of their reference to v. 30. 
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Many of those who rallied round the Prophet in Medina, particularly emigrants from 
Mecca, were extromely peor. Although liberally supported by the more wealthy inhabitants of 
the town who had joined Islim, they looked forward to raids on Meccan caravans as a means 
of gaining some property of their own. Robbery was so little regarded as anything illegal or 
immoral, that Muhammed not only sanctioned raids by participating in them himself, 
but did not hesitate to violate the sacred month in order to makeb elievers “ walk. in the path 
of Allih.” There were plenty of people anxious to enrich themselves by plander in honour of 
Allah, but they lacked the means to carry out their plans. Muhammed, therefore, continnally 
urged the wealthy to raise funda for this purpose, with promises of ample reward hereafter. 
The admonition sometimes took the form of a parable aa follows : — 

(5. ii. 263) The likeness of those who spend their fortune in fhe puth of Alldh is like a 
grain which produces seven ears, in every ear n handred graing, Allah 
gives twofold to whom He pleases; Allah is bounteous and omniscient. 
But those, he continues, who give alms while taunting and annoying the 
receiver — as & man would do who only gives for ippearance’s sake — 
are compared (v, 266) to a rock covered with dust which a shower 
washes away, leaving the stone bare. 

This fine parable which seems in part to be bnilt on St. Mark iv. 5 eq, is followed by a 
third not less striking, on the same topic in the following manner : — | 

(v.267) Those who Iny out their wealth merely to obtain the grace of Allih, and 

4s an insurance for their souls, are like a garden on elevated ground. 

Rain waters it richly, and its crops grow twofold. Should rain fail, dew 








irrigates them. 
These methels, intended to encourage believers to spend their fortune to increase the 


Prophet's worldly power, contrast strangely with two others which gave little comfort after the 
defeat at Ubud. As for unbelievers, ho saya (8. iii, 112), their wenlth shall not profit them, 
neither their children, against Allah, they shall be the companions of hell fire, and they shall 
dwell therein for ever. (113) Tho likeness of what they lay out in this present life is asa 
wind wherein there is a cold blast; it affects the corn-fields belonging to people who have 
injured their own souls and destroyed them.!7 

Still more pessimistic is the following® (S, lvii. 19): Know ye that this present life is bat 
a toy and vain amasement and pomp and affectation of glory among ye. and multiplying of 
wealth and children — like rain which astonishes the husbandman™ by its fertility, but then 
the vegetation withers until thou secst it turn yellow, and become dry stubble — but in the 
last world there is heavy punishment, 

Here we have to notice several mathals, which show how bitter Muhammed felt against 
Jews and Christians. ‘“‘The mathal of Jesus is in the eye of Allah like the mathal of 
Adam, whom he has created from dust" (&. iii. 52). Still more spiteful is an epigram hurled 
against tho Jews, whose power was considerably weakened after the expulsion of the tribe of 
the B. Qainogi, “They are burdened, he says, with the Torih, which they do not observe, they 
are likened to the ass which carries books" (S. Ixii. 5), 

To this period belongs a mathal which contains an attack against a certain individual not 
mentioned by name, and is so densely veiled that oven the Moslim Commenta tors are at a loss 
to establish the identity of the person in question. It is evident that Mohammed pointed 





€ Of, Highn, p. 865. © Seo v. 29, Ixiv. 11, and Néldeke, Q. p. 145. 
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ata man of high station and education, otherwise he would hard!y have described him as one 
“whom we have given our signs, but he stepped away from them ; had we wished we would 
have exalted him thereby, but he crouched® upon the earth and followed his lust, He is 
likened unto # dog, whom if thou shouldst attack, he hangs out bis tongue, and if thou shouldst 
leave him, hangs out his tongue too" (S. vii. 174 to 175). 

From the text of the matha! it ia clear that the person to whom it refers, had been givon 
opportunities of embracing Islim, but had not made use of them, and thereby set ‘‘a bad 
example to the people who declare our signs to be lies " (y. 176), 

Following Arab Commentators, Sprenger suggests that the mathal refers to the poet 
Omayya 6, dit Salt of TA'if™ who was « gifted and well educated man. According to Arabic 
tradition he was an apostate from paganism, but refused to follow Muhammed from jealousy, 
It is, however, clear that Muhammed did not refer to him. He admired his poems, and would 
not have used such offensive language about him. The words “ whom we have given our 
Signs,” and “they declare our Signs to be lies," can only refer either to a Jew ora Christian, 
bat since the passage belongs undoubtedly to a Medinian revelation, very probably a Jew is 
meant, which would agree with the remarks of Al Beidhiwi, that he was one of * the learned of 
the Jews.” 

Tt seems to me that this man was no other than the poet Ka‘b b. Al Ashraf, the chief of 
the B, Al Nadhir, who was very active in stirring up Muhammed’s enemies, After the battle 
of Badr he went to Meces to incite the Qoreish to take revenge on those who had slain their 
kinamen, and composed songs in which he denoanced Muhammed and Islim.@ I gee an 
allusion to Ka‘b’s poems in the simile of the dog that hangs out his tongue.’ Moreover the 
alliteration of the name Ka‘é with kaib (dog) appears to be intentional rather than accidental, 
Finally we must bear in mind that Ka‘b was assassinatad shortly afterwarda by order of the 
Prophet, 

The expulsion of Ka‘b's tribe which was to follow, had to be abandoned for the moment owing 
to the defeat of the Moglima at Ubud, It was carried out shortly afterwards as being conducive to 
the prestige of Muhammed who celebrated jt in the following two mathals, In the first (8. lix, 15) 
the expelled are compared to people ‘who had shortly before tasted the evil consequences of their 
conduct," which means that the B, Al Nadhtr had to share the fate of their brethren of the Band 
Qainogl, In the second mathal (ibid, v.16) they are likened to Satan, who first entices mem from 
the fuith, but then withdraws and pretends to fear Allah. 

Thiet mathal misrepresents the facta, The expulsion of the two Jewish tribes, and the subse. 
quent alanghter of the 1. Koreiza were acts of treachery, for which Muhammed wanted an excuse. 
Although the Jews refused to acknowledge his mission, stil] they were monotheists: but we shall 
later on, how Muhammed tried to impute pagan doctrines to them, The weakness of his arguments 
18 perceptible in his comment on the foregoing mathals, ** Had we, be says (v, 21), revealed the 
Gorda ‘on a mountain, one would have seen this monntain humble itself and eplit for fear of 
Alliih,? soch are the mathale which we forge [or men, haply they may consider,” — This Verse reads 
like the fable of the fox and the grapes. Muhammed was ill satisfied that revelation did not come to 
him like that on Mount Sisai ; but we must remember, that acconling to a tradition originating , from 


his own statement, the received the first revelation on mount Hira, 


en 

a FS | 

= 1. 1, 279 has other persons in view | other interpreters infor Baleam; of Al Baidh, Al Ghashli in Joethir 
al Goran also refers the mathal to Haloam if, 420}, 

™ Kit, Al Aghini, 111, p, 187 ep. (ef, Sprenger, I. p.110, ag7.). According w Al Zobeir he bad read the Bible, 
did not believe in idols and forbade the drinking of wine. The last item is evideutly aided from religious tendency 

“Cf, BJ. x.p. 19, Thehanging tongue is abo made o symbol of poetic satire (Aijl) in the traditions on 
Hasina bh. Thibit, Aghdni, jy. 3-4, 7. Lin, 11 apy. 

Confusion of Mount Sinai with Zach. ziv.4;ef. Pa. oxi. 4. 
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Muhammed liked to compare unbelievers, and Jews in particular, to people who walk in darkness, 

When inculcating the precept, which makes it unlawful to eat flesh from an animal “ over which the 
name of Allih has not been pronounced,” he asks (5S. vi. 122): Is be who was dead, and we have 
quickened and made for him a light that he may walk therein amongst men, like him who finds 
himself in darkness which be cannot emerge from? — It seems that the material of this mothe! is 
derived from Isainh ix. 1. 

The more the Prophet of Allih became merged into a worldly potentate, the more his speeches 
assumed the tone of manifestor, It seems all the more strange io find a group of three rather fine 
mathals attached to Muhanmed's endeavour to vindicate the honour of his wife ‘Aisha, whom public 
opinion had accused of infidelity. The verses in question (8. xxiv. 34 to 40) may not, indeed, haye been” 
revealed on this occasion at all, but it appears, as if Muhammed, after having gout through that dis-. 
agrecabie affair, waa anxious to change the subject.“ The first of these mathals (which are all 
taken from scenes met with in travelling, and with the exception of third probably recollections. 
of his own journeys) has already been discussed above,” and gives an impressive, but not very 
detailed account of incidents of bygone days. This is followed (v. 39) by a neat comparison 
of the unbelievers to “a mirage in a plain (desert) which looks like water tothe thirsty traveller, 
until he approaches it, when he finds nothing.”?" The intidels are farther (v. 40) compared to 
darkness in a deep sea,” in which one wave covers another; dark clouds rise above it 
increasing the darkness to such an extent, that we cannot see one's outstretched hand, They 
are again likened (8, Izvi,10) to the disobedient wives of Nonh,? and Lot to whom (v.11 to 12)_ 
are opposed the wife of Pharaoh and Maryam as models of picty and chastity, Here Mobam- 
med'’s Biblical recollections became rather confused. Instead of Noah's he seems to have 
had Job's wife in, his mind. For Pharaoh's wife Geiger has already rightly substituted hia 
daoghter, 

There only remains one more mathal occuring in a verse the anthenticity of which as 
an original Qoranic revelation is doubtful to me. It has, however, been embodied in the 
official text of the Qorfn; we must, therefore, discuss it here, whilst reserving the investigation 
of ita authenticity for later on.™ The verse in question (§. x]viii. 29) forms an appendix to a 
stira which was revealed concerning various events of the serenth year of the Hijrn, and is 
entirely ont of connection with the context. It is easy to see why the compilers of the Qordn 
placed the verse here, from the preceding one, which states that “Allih has dispatched His 
messengers with the rmght guidance and the true faith, in order to exalt the sume above every 
other creed, and Allah is sufficient as witness." This verse evidently formed the conclusion of 
an address, and quite nnexpected|y we read the following announcement (v. 29): Muhammed is 
the messenger of Allah, and those who are with him, are fierce against the unbelievers, but 
mercifn] towards one another. Thou seest their bowing down and adoring, seeking favour and 
good will from Allah.. The Sign [they wear) upon their faces is an emblem of the worship ; 
anch is their wathal in the Torah. Their mathal in the Gospel is as a seed which puts forth 
its stalk, makes it grow and strong, so that it rises upen its stem, and astounds the sower, ec. 

Now only the second part of the verse, bearing on the New Testament, is a real parable, 
and is taken from 8. Mark iv. 8, whilst the first part belongs to those cases in which mathal is 
to be taken in a wider sense, as is also’ done by the Commentators. The words evidently 
describe some external adjustment of the Jews during worship, which would not have reninined 
unknown either to Muhammed, or to any one who visited a Jewish house of prayer, J can 
refer the words in question to nothing else but to the phylacteries derived from Dewé, vi. 68, 





@ Noldeke, &. p. 157, loaves the question undecided, 
# Cf. Ch. TL. The parable is explained in a scholastic manner in Ibn Binds RisdJa, Juli, i gail | 
pe! Gel r p52», ed. Constant, 1298 H. pp. 85-88. Scealso Al Ghas. Kit. Almadném ; Iby, 568. 
© Not expresely styled mafhol, but introduced by ka; ef. Ng. 565. 
1 Itq. p. 587. "Geiger, p. 111. Cb. xr 
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xi. 15,74 and styled © Sign.” Although our verse only mentioned the one worn on the forehead 
— the other placed on the arm proliably being covered by the garment — the term “ sign” was 
applied™ to both by the person whom Mumhammed might bave been. asked about their 
character, The Commentators explain this warhal ag a description, which it undoubtedly ia, 
and it seems to me that its proper place should be among the traditions appended to this 

Apart from the mathals in the Gordn a large mass of sayings and parables supposed to have 
originated with Muhammed lived in the recollections of the first generations of Relievers. This 
iherensed marvellously as the sacred and polite literatures of the Arabs developed, To endeavour 
to establish or refute the nuthenticity of these would be a hopeless task, the means of testing 
them being mach smaller than those we have for traditions on religious and historical mattera, 
Muhammed was obviously fond of speaking in parables and metaphors when pronouncing reve- 
lations, and from this we may conclude that he employed the same method of instruction when 
discoursing with bis friends, or addressing Believers from the pulpit, Although many of the 
sayings attributed to him may be authentic, only a few can be substantiated with any certainty. 

The apocryphal sayings of Muhammed may be divided into two classes, viz. those 
embodied in the Aaudité or religious tradition, and those registered by secolar writers. This 
division is, however, superficial only, and does not touch the greater or lesser veracity of either 
class. In the following pages I have collected as many as T could find, but have only men- 
Gioned such works as | have been nble to examine. | do uot therefore claim to have exhausted 
the sobject, 

A series of “Speeches and Table Talk” of Muhammed, containing proverbs and general 
remarks, has been compiled by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, London, 1882, 

At the head of my collection I place two comparisona which are clironicled in all standard 
works on Moslim tradition. Both of these are connected with the manner, in which revela- 
tions came down to Muhammed, In the one he stated that he heard the voice of revelation 
“a9 the chiming of bella,”" in the other the first revelation came down to him as “the dawn of 
the morning” (Bokhari beginning, Mu’aifa, p. 86, efe.), Althongh a large number of these Bay- 
ings are dispersed in the Hadith works of Al Bokhari (died 256 H.) and Muslim (died 260 H.), 
these anthors did not devote much attention to them. Al Tirmidi (died 279) however in his 
collection of traditions has a special chapter ou fourteen mathals which I reproduce here (after 
the edition of Balig, 1875, Vol. II. p, 143 agg. ). 

1, [From Jubeir b. Nofeir from Al Nuwaa b, Sinin Al Kilibi 2] Fantastic description 
of the “Right Path” (Qor. I. 5). 

2. [Jabir b. Abd Allah Al Ansiri:] The Prophet once heard ina dream a discussion 
between the Archangela Michael and Gabriel on the following parable : Thou (O Muhammed ] 
and thy people are compared to a king who chose a city of residence, where he built a palace. 
In this he placed oa table and then he sent messengers to invite the people to partake of the 
repast he had spread thereon. Some of them accepted the invitation, but others refused, 
The King is Allah, tho residence Ishim, the palace is Paradise, and thon, O Mohammed, art 
the messenger, Whosoever accepts thee, enters Islim, and is received into Paradise where he 
enjoys all that affords him pleasure. 

[t is possible that this parable is modelled on a Talmudical one (Sanhedrin, fol. 38°) of 
great popularity, in which an explanation is given why in the creation of the component parts 








u CY. Exod. sili, 18. se 
2 oye it iu this instance rendered by aT, bernusr the latter has ite fixed Moslim terminology, 
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of the world, the earth, stars, and animals preceded man, who, being the noblest creature, found 
a garden prepared for abode, aud food ready, when he appeared on the earth, The moral of 
both parables is nearly the same. 


3. (Mab. b. Bishir from Mah. b, Abi Adiy from Ja‘far b. Maimiin from Abd Tamim | 
Al Hujaimi from Abd Othman from lbu Aas‘tid: | Mohammed said : My eyes are asleep, bat 
my heart is awake (see I. Hish, p. 375, Kail of Al Mubarrad, ed, Wright, p. 77 and 741). 
This saying ia evidently a mistranslation of Cantie, ¥. 2 caused by mit-hearing ‘éni “my eye" 
instead of ant “TE” (eee my article: Hist-rieal and leyendary controversies, ee. J. Q. R. x. 
P: 105), A tmathal following this sentence deals with the same subject. 


4. Another and shorter repetition in a somewhat modified form, also on the authority of 
Jabir b, Abd Allah, 

6. (Mah. b, Ism‘iil from Misa b, Ism*ail from Ahan b, Yazid b. Abi Kathir from “eid 
b. Abi Salam from Al Harith Al Ashari: | The infidel ia compared to a man who buys a slave, “y 
He brings him to lis house, aud insteacts him in the work be ha to do, but the slave (inaterd 
of following his instructions) works for somebody elw. Which of you wishes to be Allah's 
servant ? Allih bas commanded you to pray, so do not turn away from him, since he turns his: 
face towarls that of his servant, while the latter is engaged in praying, Allah has further 
commanded you to fast. He who fasis is compared to & man in a tarban, who has in his pos- 
session n bag with musk, the odour of which makes everybody wonder. The odour of the — 
breath of a fuwsting man is pleasanter to Allih than the auiell of mask Giving alma ig further 
illustrated by the parable of a man who was taken prisoner. He is loaded with chains and ill, 
treated, but afterwards ransomed fora small sum, The saying of the Dikr is finally compared: 
toa strong castle, which gives refuge to u fugitive, who is surrounded by his foes, Man can 
fuard himself against Satan only through the Dikr,— Thix Sreup of mathala seems to betray 
Christian influence, For tho author of Sildh Al Mémin (Brit. Mus, Or. 3855, fol. 12) has the 
following version: Muhammed said : Allih commanded John to teach the Israelites five 
sentences ; among thom ia tho Dikr, This is compared to a man who is persecuted by his 
enemies, but finds ruf uge in a fortress, 


6 [Anas from Abu Misi from Mohammed : |] A Moslim who reads the Qoriin, ix | ikened 
Loa citron, whose fragrance and taste are both good, but a Moslim, who does not read the 
(Jerde is likened to a frait Which hag mo fragrance, though its taste is pleasant. The hypocrite 
Whe reads the Qorda, is likened to a fragrant plant of bitter taste, but the hypocrite who does 
HOt read the Qordn is likened to tho cologainth which smella as badly as it tastes bitter. — This 
parable is to be found in nearly all works of fladith ; of Bokh (ed, Krehl, IIL 401; Moslim, 


(Butag 1204,) IV. p, $1; Mishkat, 276), The sundry recensiuns show slight yarintions, See 
also Lane Poole, l. ¢. p. 14, | 


7. [Al Hasan b, Aliy Al Khilil and several others from Abd Allah b, Razaiig from Muham- 
med from Al “ohri from Sa’id b. Al Mosayyab from Abu Hureira :) Muhammed said; The 
believer is liken! to the sapling, which the winds incessantly try to upset, The believer ja 
also coutinually exposed to trials, but the bypocrite in as the cedar which is not shaken until! 
the time of the hirvest comes. In Mnalim (=. p. 267) this tradition is reproduced with the same 
(very onreliable) Isnad, but is twice repeated on the authority of Ka'b b. Malik, the ‘tree ” 
being replaced by an “ ear of corn.” Since this mafhal acems to be, at least in part, modelled 
on that in Abéth, IL. 17, the version With the treo seems to be the more authentio one. 

8. [Tshitq b. Manstir from Ma'n from Malik from Abd Allih b. Dinar from Ibn Omar: ] 
Muhammed said: Tie Believer is likened to a tree whose foliage docs not fall off .— This tradi- 
tion, which ia budly authenticated, is followed by a disenssion of the species of that tree. 


. 9 [Quteiba from Al Laith from Thn Al Aladi from Muhammed b. Ibrahim from Abu 
“alana from Abdal Rahman from Alfa Hereire -] Muliammed suid: If anyone had a river 
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passing by his gate, he would bathe five times a day-; could, then, any uncleanness remain on 
his body? No! This is the likeness Of the five daily prayers, with which Allah washes away 

(10. [Quteiba from Hamid b. Yahya from Thibit al Bandini from Anas:] Muhammed 
said: My people is likened to the rain, no one knows whether jis beginning is more pleagant 
or its ending. 

1. [Muhammed b. Isma*il from Khiliad b. Yahya from Bashtr b, Al Muhajir from Abd 
Allah b. Boreida from his father ‘] Muhammed threw down two dates and asked : “* What docs 
this mean!" Noone knew, * The one,” he said, “is hope, the other falGlment.” 

12 [Al Hasan from Al Khilal from Abdal Razeiy from Mo‘amiaar from Al Zuhr from 
Salim from Ibn Omar: ] Muhammed said: Men are likened to canels; among a hundred thou 
Godest but one fit to ride on (see Muslim Il. p. 275; Al Tha‘alibi, Syntagma el. Valeton, p, 7). 


from Abn Hurvira:] Mohammed said: f and my people are likened to a man who kindles a fire: 
in which flies and butterflies are caught, Thus I seize your race, and you are thrown into the 

if, [Mosaddad from Yahya from Sufyin fcom Abd Allah b, Dinar from Ibe Umar from 
Muhammed, who said:] You, O Moslims, the Jews and Christians are symbolised jn the 
following parable: A man hired labourers to whom hesaid : * Who will work for me until 
noon for one carat?" The Jews did it. Then he asked: ‘Who will work for me wntil the 
afternoon (prayer time)?” The Christiane did it, “Then you, O Moslims, shal! work for me 
from the afternoon till evening for two carats.” Thoy answered ; “ We give the most werk 
for smallest pay.” “ Havel,” asked he, “ wronied you” * No.” © Thus,” he replied, “ do 
I bestow my favour upon whom I choose.” — The reader will have no difficulty in recognizing 
in this parable an adaptation of the Parable of the Householder (St. Matthew xx, 2) as far as 
it suited the situation. (See also Mishkit, Engl. transl, II. p. 814.) 

To these -mathals T attach a few more which are dispersed in the collections of traditions, 
One of the best known of these, which is also mentioned in most modern works, is the 
comparison of a reader of the Qordu to a man who owns # camel. Tf he keeps it fastened, it 
remains with him, bot if he loosens it, it runs away (Mu'atid, 88, Al Nawawi, Ait. Al Tibydn, 
p- 81; ¢f. Sprenger, III. p. Xxxv,). 

Ibn Abbis handed down the tradition that Mubummed said: He who has in his inside 
nothing of the Qordn is compared to a desolate house (r4ydn, p. 14), 

[Misi from Wahib from Ibn Ta'fis from his father from Abn Hurcira:] The Prophet. 
said: The niggard and the almagiver are compared to two men clad jp conts of mail from 
their breast to their collar-bone. On the almegiver it grows until it covers the tips of his fingers 
and obliterates his guilt. On the niggard, however, every buckle keeps firm in its place, sry 
that he cannot loosen it (Bokh, ii. 158, iii, 21). —- For 933! which gives no senso, | read a3 
“pnilt.”” The text of this parable shows several corruptions, which may be taken as a sign of 
its old age, and probable genuineness. A] Nawawi’s corrections (‘bid.) are of little assistance 
— The same tradition with a different Tsnad, hikewise going back to Abn Horeira, Bokh. sid, 
The mathal is an imitation of (Jor. 11. 263, 267: see above, p. 172. 

The worshipper of idols is likened to a thirsty traveller, who sees a mirage in the deserts, 
bot cannot reach it (cf. Qastalini, viii. p. 183). This mathal is fashioned after Qor. xxiv, 5% 
(see above, p, 174). 

[Abu Bakr b. Abi Shaiba and Abu Amir Asb‘ari and Mohammed b. Al Ata (the wording 
being that of Abu Amir) from Aba Usama from Roreid from Abu Borda from Abu Muna 
from Mubammed :] My mission to ghide knowledge # likenod to the rain which reaches ihe 
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earth, Part of the Intter, which is gow, absorbs the water, and produces herbs and other 
vegetation in abundance. Some parts of the earth are hard, and therefore retain the water, 
wiuch serves for man to drink therefrom, and to water their flocks and herbs. Another part 
i [burren] level ground, which neither holds the water nor allows anything to grow. This 
ia typical of those who accept the Law of Allah. He allows them to benefit by my mission, 
to learn und to teach. Dut the likeness of him, who does not raise his head and does not 
accept the guidance of Allah, which was entrusted to me (Muslim, If. 206), 


In connection with Qor. Ivii. 19 Al Qastalint (ix. 237) quotes a comparison, handed down 
by Muslim as follows: Mubammed said: If one of you dips his hand in the sea, let him see 
what remains on it, when he takes it out again. —[Abu Hureira:] Muhammed said; I and the 
prophets before me are likened to a building which a man has erected and beautified, People 
surround it, and say: We have never seen a finer building, except one brick [which is Muham- 
med], Moslim, ira. 





| Abu Borda from Aba Miisa:] Muhammed said: I and my people are likened to a man 
who said fo bis people: “[ beheld on army, and I] warn you to escape; and now you may 
lepart in ease.” One portion obeyed and was saved, but the other which refused to believe 
lint, was surprised by the enemy and destroyed. — Follows application [Muslim, ibid, ). 

OF other authors who have embodied larger and smaller collections of allered sayings of 
Muhammed I have quoted the following : 

The famous Amr b. Babr Al Jahiz of Basra (died 255 H.) in his Kitdh Al Mahdsin 
wala dhda@t (ed. van Vioten, Leyden, 1898) quotes maw dicta ascribed to Mubammed on 
liberality, niggurdliness, and other subjects. More sayings are to be found in Abstracts of the 
same tuthor's work, Ait. Al Boydn tul Tibydn ( Constantinople, 1883). 


A smell collection of dicta is contained in Al Belidori’s Kit, Jutuh albuldin (ed, de Goeje) 
p. Sor, but mach more are dispersed thoughout the Adu! of Al Mubarrad (ed, W, Wright), 


In the Ait. Ai Mujtant of Ibn Doreid (died $21) sayings attributed to a number of 
persons, beginning with Muhammed (pp. 2 to 4) are collected. The sayings are accompanied 
by aumotations. 


The works of Abd Al Malik Al Tha‘alibi (died 429) are very rich in alleged sayings attri- 
boted to Muhammed, ctz.:— 

1, Ait. al’ijds wal 7jdz (ed. Valoton, 1894, and Cairo, 1301). The same work is recorded 
under the title, Kitt) wawddir al hokm (Brit. Mus. Add, 9569), 

2. Al Lordif wal ‘ardif fi-laddad and Al yarcagit fi haidld-e-manoigit prepared by Aba 
Nasr Al Muqaddasi (Cairo, 1883). Sayings in praise or blame of all sorts of things. 

6. Lhd algulad (Add. 9558), a volume which contains a large amount of interesting 
information on every imaginable subject, concerning ancodotes, folk-lore, proverbs, ete, The 
outhor draws largely on the writings of Al Jahiz, and is therefore of great importance for the 
literary study of the latter, 

4. Muntudhadd al tamehil, Constantinople, 1834, 

‘. Hard al Akbdd, Cairo, 188%, arranged according to the number of subjects mentioned 
in cach saying, 

Abo Abd Allih Muhammed b. Salama Al Qudat Al Shafa'i (died 454) wrote a work titled 
Ait. Al Shtidi, which contains a thousand dicta supposed to belong to Muhammed (Add. 9692). 


Abul Qisim Huse b. Alimad Al Raghib Al Isfahani (died 500) wrote Ait, MuAddarat 
diivba® wa intAdeourat ul shuard veld elm heat (Add. 7305 ; ef. H. Kh, ¥. p. 414). 
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Al Ghasdli reproduces in his Jhyd ‘ulim aldm a say alabecube parable attributed to 
Muhammed on the life of this world, This parable has been translated into German in 
Kremer’s, Geschichte der herrachenden Ideen, etc. p. 158. Shorter sayings to be found in the 
same work are the following (I. p. 279): 

1. Anyone who speaks the Ditr amongst those who neglect it, is like a green tree in the 
midst of barren ground. 

2. Anyone who speaks the Mikr amongst those who neglect is, is like one who fights in 
the midst of those who run away. 

3. The Ditr of Allah in the morning and evening is better than the clashing of swords in 
the war path of Allah, or spending one's fortune in lavish expenditure. 

The same author's work Jawdhir Al Qorda (Add. 9483; cf. Iigdn, p. 843) contains many 
mathals on behalf of Muhammed. The work was composed after the Ihyé which is quoted 
fol. 119, |. 11, and forms a vory important supplement to the author's theological treatises, 

The best known of all collections of sentences attributed to Mahammed is undoubtedly to 
be found in Al Maidini’s famous work Amthd!l Al Arab (ed. Freytag, IL. pp. 607 to 617, The 
same chapter has been reproduced by Ahmad Al Damanbhiiri in hig Ait. sabil alrishdd (Alexan- 
dria, 1871), pp. 62-66. 

The Kit. Al muwashshé by Al Washsha (ed. Briinnow) is likewise to be mentioned among 
the works concerned in this subject, The same is the case with the Teshifas al muhaddithin by 
Al Askari Al Lughawi (Br. M, Or. 3062), who endeavours to be critical with regard to the 
suthenticity of the sayings handed down, 

Some mafhals attributed to Muhammed are to be found in Hariri's Méqiémas, ed. 
qT. Derenbourg, p. 48, 1. 16. 

There are still to be recorded an abridgment of Al Fardibis’ Ahulaeat Al Khdlisa by Al 
Badakhshini (Kazan, 1451). Forty sayings attributed to Muhammed are also collected with a 
Persian commentary in a richly illuminated MS. of the Brit. Mus. Or, 5081. The work is 
printed under the title Jéimi, Firozpir, 1887. (To this my attention was called by Mr. A. G. 
Ellis of the British Museum.) 





(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIre 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


BY E. 0. TEMPLE, 
( Oontinued from p. 31.J 
1792. — No. AI, 

Fort William, 12th November 1792. Agreed that the following Instructions be given 
to Lieut. Blair Proceeding to the Andamans. 

Lieutenant Archibald Blair. 123 Novr. 

Sir, — You are already informed that, in compliance with the Recommendation of Com- 
modore Cornwallis the Governor General in Council has determined to establish a Naval 
Arsenal at the North East Harbour of the Great Andaman Island, and you have been 
acquainted that three of the Company's Sloops have been Sent from the Pilot Service to Assist, 
with the Union Snow, taken upon Freight for 4 Months in transporting the Artificers, Stores 
and Provisions from Bengal to the Andamans and from the Place hitherto called Port Corn 


wallis [Port Blair] to the Harbour aboye montioned. 





Messrs, John Petman C. Crawley and T. Dorrington ho will remain in Charge of them 
during the Trip and sre informed by the Master Attendant that they are to obey such Orders as 
you may give them. The Union Snow is also under your directions, 


The four Vessells being reported to be in Readiness to take their Departure, and the Weather 
having now a Settled Appearance it is His Lordship's pleasure that no Time should be Jost in their 
dispatch, and that they proceed forthwith under your General Command keeping Company with 
each other on the Way direct to the North East Harbour now called Port Cornwallis where as 
#00n as may be convenient after your Arrival, you will begin the work of establishing a Settlement for 
the East India Company clearing the Country progressively from the North East of Chatham Taland 
towards it's Southern Extremity unless any obstacles, at present unforeseen should make it appear to 
you advisable to deviate in any manner from this Directions You are Aathorized to erect « «mall 
temporary Redoubt for Defence should you find it necessary, and such temporary Buildings ag can 
be most quickly finished for the Reception of the Provisions Ammunition, and other Stores, 


When these Articles which indispensably require to be well Attended to shall have been Secured 
against Injury from Weather, and as much as possible from vermine you will choose _ proper Spot 
of Ground for a Garden, and have it prepared for the Reception of the Fruit Trees Planta, etca:, that’ 
you take from Bengal or can be sent from the Old Harbour where you will order » few People to 
remain to take Care of the Garden until all the most nsefal Trees and Plants, etea, have been removed 
from it to be placed at the new Settlement ; and during that Time one of the Vessells is to remain at 
the Old Harbour for the Protection of the People I have mentionad. It ia wished that while they 
are there they may be able to prevail on the Natives to cultivate upon the Stock that will still be left 
of Fruit Trees and Vegetables, 80 as to introduce them gradually into Gonsral Demand, | 


You will of course send to the Old Harbour when you arrive ni the New, the two Natives whom 
you brought with you to Bengal and who are how returning in the Union and yoo will cause any 
smal! Articles that you think will be Acceptable to the People to be Distributed amongst them when 
you evacuate the Settlement, which must be done as soon as the Stores, etea,, that are to be moved 
from it have been interely /sic) taken away. 


It is hardly neoeasary to acquaint you that your former orders for observing the most humane and 
conciliatory conduct towards the Natives of the Country and adopting the best means of securing 
a friendly intercourse with them, are still in force. Your endeavours to this End were in a» great deal 
successful at the place you are now to leave, and afforded the Board moch Satisfaction, 


The Circumstances of your Situation on the Bombay Establishment rendering it of Consequence 
to you to be on the Malabar Coast, and the Services of » Surveyor being now lesg wanted at the 
Andamans than those of an Eugineer IT have orders to acquaint you that Captain Kyd has been 
Sppointed to be Superintendant of the Andamans, and is io receive Clurge of the Settlement 
on his Arrival which will Probably bein five or Six Weeks, With his concirrence and if your time 


should admit, you are authorized to finish the Survey of the Andamans and to ascertain the 
relative position of the Southern Necobar with the Acheen Island which has not been 
hetherto well determined, 


You are then at liberty to proceed to Bombay to resume yonr Station in that part of India com- 
ing first to Calcutta to Settle your Accounts if you think your Presence here necessary for that 
Purpose. The Board have instructed Me to acquaint you that it is at present their wish to have the 
Marine at the Andamans under your Care, when the Service which takes you to the Malabar Coast 
is ended, and that they mean to write upon the Subject to the Governor in Council. 


I am Particularly instructed to Mention to yon that N 


. otwithatanding the Directions in this Letter, 
you are to Attend carefully to all orders that 


‘You may receive from Commodore Cornwallis who has 
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oxprested hig readiness toAstiat, with bis Majesty's Ships in Establishing the Hettlement on the great 


-Audamang gt the North East Barbour, 
The Board bave desired mo to signify to You that as your Atteation and Abilities in the Manage- 





ment of the Company's first Establishment at the Andamans claim their fullest approbation and as 
you formerly stated that you were Subject to Considerable Expence by the distance of those Islands 
from Bengal and other Cuuntries from whence you conld procure Supplies, they have been pleased 
to grant you an Allowance of (na hundred and fifty Sicca Rupees per Month in Addition to that Which 
you receive of Surveyor, from the Time of Your firat taking Possession of Port Cornwallis, Viet., the 
Sth of October 1789 Untill you Shall be relieved from the Command, and further, they have deter- 
mined that Your Surveyor's Allowance Shall be continued till your Arrivalat Bombay, 

It is the desire of Government that the Pilot Schooners may be returned to Bengal (where théy 
will be much wanted) either together or Separately, as soon as they can he Spered from the Service, 
upon which they are Sent excepting the Sea-horse, which is to be Sunk in the Salt-Water, to remove, 
if possible, » Quantity of Vermin and white ants that are in the Vessel! and could not be expelled by 
any Means that have been taken here, and you are Requested to Assist by issuing such Orders as 
you think in [Tit] necessary to give Effect to the Experiment One of s Similar third [? kind] is 
uuderstood to have Succeeded in the Instance of the Viper. 

I wish you a Safe and Speedy Passage, and am, Sir, Your, etca,, 
Fort William, (Signed) Edward Hay, Becry. to Govermt. 
1792. — No. XII. 

Agreed that the following Letter be written to Commodore Cornwallis and, Ordered that it be 

dispatched under Charge of Lieutenant Blair, 
To Commr. Cornwallis, 13th Novr. 
The Hon'ble William Cornwalis, Commander in Chief of his Majestys Ship in the East Indies. 


Sir, —We think it proper to inform you that the opinion expressed by your Excellency in favor of 
an Establishmont at the North East Harbour of the Great Andaman in Preference to the 
Place which was first chosen for [the] Companys Settlement upon that Island has induced us to 
determine on removing it, and we accept with due Acknowledgments, the offer made by your Excellency 
to Assist with such Part of his Majesty's Squadron as can be spared to Effect that Purpose. 

Your Excellency » ill receive with this Letter, a Copy of the Instructions given to Lieutenant 
Blair, in which he is directed to Attend carefully to all orders you may be pleased to give him, 

Fort William, We have the honor to be, etca, 


lath Novr. 1792. 
1782.— No. XIII. 
Fort William, the 19th of November 1792. Read «Letter and its enclosure from Lieute- 
nant Archibald Blair. | 
To Edward Hay, Esqre., Secry, to Gort, 
Sir,— I have the satisfaction to inform you, that six Months Provision with the necessary Stores 


are embarked, and that the Settlers agreeable to the enclosed Return, are well accommodated, and in 
Union James and Mary, I have the Honor to be, etca,, 


Novr, 17th, 1702, (Signed) Archibald Blair, 
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Enclosure in Lt. Blair’s letter, dated 17th Novr. 


(May, 100]. 








Eeturn of the People engaged for the new Settlement at the Andamans Embarked 
on board the Union, Viper, Cornwallis, Juno, and Seahorse: — 
Assistant Storekeeper fe 


European Overseers... —,.., 


Naicks 
Private Sepoys 


ine 


Om ae ne 


© Ge 


European Tent and Sail Maker 


Native Carpenters 


Do. Smiths ene 

Do, Sawyers i: oa 
Do. Bakers sinh née 
Tw. Taylors 

Do. Washermen .. 

Do, Potters 

Do, Bricklayers ..  ., 
Do, Gardiners 

Do. Fishermen “ 

Do. Tindale sin 
La-cars one 
arbere “a - 
Stone Cutters “ 
Servants a 
Brick makers nee oe 
Copper Smiths we 
Turner ans . 
Gramies ies 
Women 
Children oe 
Surnlars 

Labourers cus 


HNovr. 17th, 1762. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
| BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LCs, 
(Continued from p. 105.) 


Salt. — Sal sprinkled, tivown into the fire, or melted in water is deadly to the Evil Eye.!! 
In Scotland, to correct an evil glance, holy water, exorcism and the smoke of Incense were 
used. Tweed fishermen salt their nets to keep off evil influences." No Isle of Man seaman 
(1700) will sail without a piece of salt in his pocket.4 In South ltaly, children wear bits of 
rowke~sa lt ronnd their necks to keep off the Evil Eye.™ Tt is the wholesome and healing 
inflacnee of sult, especially its power to put to flight the demon of corruption, that makes it so 
valuable and so widespread a guardian aguinst evil glances. 

The Scapo. — The goat and other scapes come close to Bvil Eye charms since the object 
of both isto house evil glances, In England and Scotland, a he-goat is kept in horse stables 
near the entrance os he is a favourite Evil Eye home,™ 

| ; Sea-horse. — The sea-horse, caballo marine, both dried and figured in metal, is worn as an 
amulet and fastened to harness in Naples,47 

Serpent. — Besides being one of the most powerful guardians the fascination of the 
snake's eve over birds and other prey makes the snuke o specially valded protection against the 
Evil Eye. 3 

Shell. — As a spirit-home the shell Concha reneris is a favourite guardian against the Evil 
Eye,@ 

Siren. — A special Neapolitan amulet is the Sirene or Siren seated on a single or double 
sea-horse. This is worn by children and women and is also hung in the window or other part 
of a house,” 

Skeleton. — A miniature skeleton is a favourite wearing charm in South Tialy. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the skeleton was a favourite charm.® The moral explanation of the 
Roman practice of carrying a skeleton round the feast room when the drinking of wine began, 
namely that the guests might remember death, is probably a later meaning-making of a 


" Compare Mrs, Ronianoff's Rites and Customs of the Graco-Russion Churgh, p, 895, 

™ Dalyell’s Darker Superciitions of Scotland, p. 15. These rites may be a survival of the Catholic ritual, At 
the same time exorciam, holy water (that is, water with aalt in it) aod ineoute amoke are cures for Spirit-possaesion 
etrlier not only than the Christian bot than the classic religions. The deta of the non-ecclesiaatioal and apparently 
nonThristion ose of salt and water in Evil Eye ailments in Scotland in the beginning of the present century are 
interesting, In Scotland (1800, Brand's Popular Astupwifies, Vol, II, Pp. 47), f any member of a family was aalfering 
from an é@yil glance a sixpence waa borrowed, On the borrowed sixpence salt was heaped and the salt spilt into a 
tablespoon full of water, The aixpence Was dropped into the spoon and the patient's solee and palma were 
moistened with the ealt water, The operator thrice sipped the aalt water, drew his forefinger across the patient's 
brow and threw the contents of the spoon over his shouldernto the back of the fire with the words “Lord keep as 
from acait ie 

" Bassett's Legenda and Superstitions of the Sea, pp. 150, 411. 

™ Hare's Cities of Southern Maly, p. 10, 

™ Compare the monkey kept in China usm safeguard to cattle, Gray's China, Vol, II. p- 58. Compare ala tha” 
regimental animals to which attaches a feeling of Inck, 

Compare Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 211, 256, 968, 

™ Compare Elworthy, The Eeil Eye, pp. 312, 850, * Op. cil, p, 28. 

Op. cit. pp. 356-357. Compare Nerille-Rolfe, Naples in the Nineties, pp. 41-44. The Sirens originally were 
goddesses, Ono of them, Parthenope, gare its old name to Naples, Compare Bassett, Legends and Superstifions 
a the Sea, p. 14. ) 

" Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p, 122; King, The Guosties, p. 157. 


@ Op. cil. p. 435, 
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practice whose sense, like the sense of the Roman shower of rose leaves, was to free the banquet 
room from the spirits which had thronged to the wine, The skeleton cleared the air of spirits 
because more than even wine the dead are a tempting spirit-home.™ “Tis certain,” ways 
Aubrey (1660), “the touch of a dead hand has wrought wonderfal effects.” At Stowel in 
Somersetshire, a painter cured a wen on his neck by asking a blessing, saying the Lord’s prayer: 
and stroking the wen with the hand of adead woman. The sense is, the spirit was tempted 
from the wen into the more attractive dead hand. 








Skull. — As a tempting spirit-home the human skull is a favourite early ornament. MNeck- 
Incea of skulls decorate Hindno deities, and shulls adorn and protect coffins and tombstones. A 
miniature human skull is a common chart and scarf ornament in Naples. The tribes of the 
White Nile keep the Evil Eye from thew grain fields by setting on the end of a pole the 
bleached skull of an ox, The same practice prevails among the wilder tribes in Western Indin. 


Spitting — has been and is an almost universal practice to counteract evil inflaences.™ 
Pliny (Rome, A. D, 70) says :—'' Spitting into the urine or into the right shoe before putting 
it on keeps off the Evil Eye.”™ In Italy, if a child has been blighted by an evil glance and the 
person who did the mischief is known, the child is brought before the person and spits thrice 
into lis mouth.” According toa Somerset saying, “ Youshoald spit thrice if you meet anyone 
with a north or Evil Kye." Compare the Roman and English plan of spitting into the hand 
before fighting or beginning to work: also spitting on the first com earned during the day, 
The Afghans spit on the ground to wash away the evil glance.* 


Sulphur — one of the greatest cleansers and scares, is a chief Italian remedy for an attack 
of the Evil Eve.” 








" Tt seems odd that a ukeleton or dead body shon!d be a favourite spirit-home. Two attract | 
First, the dead boly is a spirit-home without a tenant. Lodgings to let is stamped on the lifeless ae be | 
attraction la corruption which so tempts the coarser order of spirits that their love for the nasty drives them to 
hannt grave-yards and other unclean places, Evil spirita were believed to hanni ‘nadie 1 wines eit hee 
exaltation of the guardian spirit the character of the non-guardian spirit was degraded. eae SN | alla 
were wnoclean and loved corruption Was supported by the experience that the ancl | 3 eich os sabes iene 
fies, three leading proofs of the presence of evil spirits, The belief rules Russia ih the form of the dreaded: ss ; 
“ spirit who finds ita way into a dead body and revives it, so that the dead hannts ite own home aad Hives By ‘the 
fifeblood of its inmates. The vampire belief in turn finds support in the experience of | om tink 
diseases which seem to wack the patient's blood, and the other experience of bodies long after burial found fresh and 
bleeding. Pit ar tiga of eril epirites for the ooclean and the il]-amelli , Aubrey (1660, Mi p. 163) 
says: —"' Evil epirite are pleased and allured aod called up by saifumicati | | paar nets 

“which witches use in their conjurations,” p by suffumigutions of henbane and other stinking amella 

 Miscellamier, p, 125. 


- ™ Examples have been given in o former article on spitting as a apirit-ecare : = be a o 
Elworthy, The Evil Bye, pp. 412-414. Compare Thescritus (Biolly, B, “j 280), Idyll ae degra pe wa page 
6 May the old woman be at hand by spitting to keep afar what is not good."” Also Idyll ste gsragess 7 a a 168, 
Eunica said :—“ Away lest you contaminate me,” and spat thriee in her br Also Idy EXUT., op, cit, p. 274:— 
us The heartless girl who spat on the body of her dead lover :" and Polyphemus, Idyll ¥I. sping P. pest poe 
en ee ane eee ae tocth spat thrice into his breast in case he ake | 

imaalf,” should bewiteh 

* Quoted in Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 419. The spitting into it preves = arg 
wir nada or te, Maa ar ay mae ine he 


child must equally effect the owner of the Evil Eye, 
" Elwority, The Bui! Eye, p, 417, * Bellew's Ajyhanieton, p, 987 


™ Stary’s Castle of St, Angelo, p, 206. Among Groska acd Romans walphur farourite purifier. After 
the babe Heroules stranglod Juno's dragons, Tirosias, among other rites, eitviend thal the houne naka tes peeiaed 
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Sunface. — The Sunface or Surya-mukh is one of the chief guardians aginst evil in India, 
being carved in temples and carried in Procession worked on banners. A sunfaco was worked 
into many of the badges worn by the Roman legions whose guardian glances would overcome 


Tongue. — The tongae is as great a fascinator as the eye. In one view tho tongne is an 
even greater fascinator than the eye, since it not on! y blasts with slander that is spoken envy but 
is also the source of the admiration and flattery which with envy form the two main channels of 
evil inflaence. The Accadiana or early Chaldeans prayed their guardians to save them from the 
Evil Eye and the spiteful tongue, Virgil (Eclogne WII.) advises the young poet to bind 
clown's spikenard (baeher) round his brow lest any evil tongue should harm him; and Horaco 
(First Epistie) talks of harm done by the skew glance and by the bite of the evil tongue. 
At Roman sacrifices the Priest called Favete linguis, favour with your tongues, that is, keep 
silence, Etresean and Indian masks and images and the masks and images of many carly tribes 
and peoples have lolling and split tongnes.! To thrust ont the tongue against any one is a wide- 
spread sign of derision with the usual moaning that tho person thrust or lolled at is a devil or is 
devil-haunted. Another instinctive thrusting ont of the tongue tip when something has been 
indiscreetly said seems a form of widarujen as if to scatter the rumour spirits who might spread 
the wrongly published news, 

Thr — Ared thread was tied round the necks of Roman infants as a charm sgainst 
fascination? In Afghanistan, the Evil Eye is kopt from horses by tying white and blac threads 
to their tails? Among Indian Moalims a blue thread and in Scotland as in Rome a red thread 
keeps off the Evil Eye.t 

Tooth. — A boar's tusk is a favourite charm against the Evil Eye in Naples.§ 


Water, the universal cleanser and healer, is a favourite Italian cure for an attack from an 
evil glance.6 Evil glances like othor evil influences fear nothing so mach as holy water, But 
both among Classie Greeks and Christians the main virtue of holy water rests in salt.? 


are tempting Evil-Eye lodgings, bear the early waving Etruscan sign of water apparently for 
luck.* The Jews hold that the Evil Eye cannot pass throngh water. According to the Tal- 
wud fish-are free from the Evil Eye because they live under water,? 


Wolfskin. — A strip of wolfskin fringes many parts of the harness of a Neapolitan horse. 
The belief in the gaarding virtue of » wolfskiu ia old. Pliny (A. D. 70) saye:— “A wolfskin 
fustened to a horse's neck makes him proof against weariness :1 g wolfstail is also a protec- 
tion"! Tn Scotland, a girdle of wolfskin is a cure for epilepsy. Here, asin other cases, the 


a 


** Lonormant, Chakdean Mayic, pp. 16-17. ' Compare Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 162-168, Figure 50. 





1 Porsina, Satires, II. r, 31. * Bellew's A/ghanistan, p. S87. «MS. Notes. 
* Neville-Rolfe, Naples in the Nineties, p. £3, * Story's Castle of St, Angelo, p, 203, - 


* Compare in Theooritus (B.C. 290, Idyll XXIV., Dale's Translation, p, 130) the orler given by Tiresias after 
the babe Heroules had throttled Juno's dragon :—" Sprinkle the house from a green branch dipped in plenty of pure 
"MS. note from Col. Selby, EK. EB. Neither the Moalim name of oye (ain) for a free flowing spring nor the Ger 
man saying (Grimm, Vol. I. p. 144, 0, 1), “You must not look into mincing water, it in Ged'seye,"" seem to be 
used to give water as an eye a special glamour or hosing power over an evil glance, 
* Swabs Taleud de Jerusalem, Vol. I. p, 456, 
™ Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 380. The sense is, weariness is the rewalt of evil influenoes through a buman 
glance or by other channels passing into the horse. The gtardian wolfskin scares or draws to itseH (that is, pri. 
1) Op. cié-p. 71, Lady Camilla Gordoo, Metories and Favcies, p, 110, 


ae a 
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————— 
trnat. in the wolf is not the result of the belicf that a wolf suckled ftomulas; it goes back to thie 
stage when, assqaarcd-fiend, the wolf became the henlsnmn's protector and therefore g e “A 
eredit of saving the guardian of Rome. vn 


Words. — Besides by articles evil. glances can de seared or prisoned by uttering certain: 
words. These words are either the names of certain evil acariog articles or the names af some, 
of the greater guardians. The uttering of the names of spirit-scaring artichea Stare Spirith — 
becanse in the name part of the spirit, or, in earlier phrase, one of the apirits of the article named 
lives. To name the name of the greater guardians — Classic Hebrew, Christian, Moslim, 
Hinda — is admitted to scare evil and has no special reference to the Evil Eye.) What is of 
interest in connection with the Evil Eye is that, thongh they belong to a much earlier stage of : 





Faith, certain of the Jocal and lower guardians have such sovran power over evil that oven the 
portion of their spirits that serves to keep their names alive anflices to guard against evil. OF 
the early guardians whose name can torn the evil glance tho chief are the phallus, the horn, . 
the nail and certain numbers. Fuseinus or more nsually proviecine is a word which .Y . 
from an evil glance. The gaardian virtue of tho word prefeeine equalling forafuscinoy that 
is, glamour avaant, might seem to be the tone of command. Bat no evil inflaence would heed _ 
this tone or form of command unless the word famines was the name of the phallus, the chief of - 
spirit-homes, sotempting that the name by itself is enough to draw Spirita into it, Tt is for 
this reason, namely, to house and 30 dispose of evil influences, that among Hindus at the st ing 





singers were enjoined to shout phallic words, the use of which at other times would have been 
deemed unseemly, So great is the searing power of horn in south Italy that to utter the word — 
horn takes the harm out of an evil giance.!® So powerful a home or Jel of evil glances is an 
iron nail that to utter the word defijere, that is, ‘drive it home," scares eyil.t# Among nombera- 
3, 7, 8, and 9 are so lucky that to name one of them tarns aaile an evil glance,"7 Tn the east 
of Scotland, fora fisherman to name ‘canld iron’ js enough to scare any influences who may 
have gathered in consequence of the use of some unlucky word. In this andin other eases 
the word is the namo and go is part of the thing named. , 


Writing. — Words written have power as well as words spoken. Arabs, Jews and other 
Asiatics wear holy words ina hollow amulet. A littte canvas bag containing a prayer t> the 
Madonnon or a verse of Scripture is frequently tied to the headatall or saddlo of a Noupolitan 
horace. To keep off the Evil Eye, Muslims in Egypt wear amalets engraved with mystic 
characters ® In Egypt, between B.C,31) and A. D, $0, the name of the guardian Serapis 
carved in gems baffled the Evil Eye! In Abyssinia, passages from the Sacred Writings are 
worn in» leather case 2 


= 


i Tn Eorope, the evil influence of complimentiaturned aside by saying “God be praised.” ‘The Turk mye 
“Ma-ahi-Allih, what God wills (happens),"" The Persisn and Indian Musalein ye: —“God be thanked.” Df any one 
praises ber child, an [talian nnree says: —'“Thank God." Compore Story, Castle of St. Angelo, p. 159. In Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt ne Algiors, if you praise a« child, you must add "God Preservo it.” Palyell’s Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland, pp, 12-13. Prayor to guardians is also an universal safeguard agninat the Evil Eye. As 
early as B.C. 2000 the Acoadians (or primitive Chaldeans) called on their guardians to turn aside the Evil Eye. 
mat Cane ate Magic, p, 5. ae ap casera prayed to Nemesia toward off the Evil Eye. Pliny in 
Story's Castle of Bt, Angelo, p. 1x0, carly Nemesis waa enry,not retribution, Nemosis becoming a iene j 

a case of the guardian hoing the squared fend. if nets NOCH aE A Seana 


14 Story'a Castle of SI, Angelo, p, 180. 4 Jorio in Elworthy, The Evil Byé, p. 280, 
1¢ Op, cil, p, 329, TT Op, cit. p. 408 
' Guthrie's (li Scottish Customs, p, 149; Elworthy, The Evil Rye, p. 222. : 
1) Elworthy, The Beil Eye, p, 289. ™ Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p, 84. 
| King’s The Gnostics and their Remaing, p. 70, “Baile envy, oh Serapis," in one mottoe, ci 


™ Berghof in Pall Mall Garett, May let, 1999, p. 2 
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Section IV. — Local Details. 

This summary of local beliefs connected with the Evil Eyo begins with India, beeause 
in India, the early dread of the Evil Eye is unweakened: and because the Indian details are 
fuller than those available for other countries. In Western India, the blast of the Evil Eye is 
believed to be a form of spirit-possession. In Western India, most witches and wizards are 
said to be evil-oyed, Among ordinary persons those only who are born under the following 
conditions are evil-eyed. Hindus believe that a pregnant woman lias peculiar longings either 
from the day of conception or from the fifth month after conception. These longings are dae 
to the development of the fostns, They consist of a wish to cat certain fruits and sweetmcats : 
to walk in deep shade or in gardens with running water; or to wear rich clothes and ornaments. 
If these desires are not gratified the child is born weak and greedy, and is believed to have an 
Evil Eye. Ifa person who has an Evil Eye sees a man or woman eat anything for which he 
hoa a longing the eater vomits or falls sick. In the Konkan, near Bombay, the belief is 
general that, at the time of dinner, if any one enters the honse without washing his fcet 
and sees the inmates at their meal, the eaters become sick or vomit their food or lose all 
appetite till the Blast of the Evil Eye is warded off. An unwashed outsider brings with 
him evil influences because he comes frém wastes or roads or places where three or four 
ronda meet, As he passes any of those spirit-haunts the haunting spirits buzz abont his heels 
like gnats, and, unless he washes his feet before entering a house, the spirits enter with him 
into the house and make for the food and the eaters, A man who comes into a house with 
unwashed feetis said to enter bharalya pdydne, that ia, with full feet. 

In Western India, the chief devices and rites for baffling the blast of the Evil Eye are: 
(1) Salt and water are mixed, waved three or seven times round the face of the person affeci- 
ed, ond thrown on the road or at a spot where three roads meet. (2) Cowdnung nshes are 
taken to a Brahman or to an exorcist, who sprinkles the ashes on his left palm and tarning 
the thumb of his right hand several times over them charms them by saying incantations 
and then rubs them on the forehead of the person affected, (3) Chillies are powdered and 
the powder is thrown on burning charcoal laid in a tile and the whole is waved three times 
round the face of the patient. (4) When a child of one month old sickens its mother takes 
in her hand some salt and mustard seed, waves them thrice round the child's face, and 
throws them on the fire, If the smell is very strong the mother knows that the blast of the 
Evil Eye wae very severe, (5) That a child may not be witched Hindu women mark its 
brow with lamp-black, and some mothers tie round the child's neck a string of dajarhattn 
_ Seeds” or a garland of garlic, cloves, marking-nuts or shells, (6) [fa man while taking food | 

believes that the glance of some one present has strack him, the eater offers some of the food to 
the suspected person. Ifthe suspected person eats, the ill-effect of the glance ceases. The 
sense of this belief is that the eating of a portion of the food by the suspected person rehonuses 
in him the evil spirit that passed slong his glance into the food. By this means the spirit 
cannot continge to harm the original eater withont equally harming the second or suspected 
entor, that is, the spirit's own houser, and that is liself. Whenit is not known whose eye affected 
the sick man he is taken to a charmer who utters mystic verses over part of the food which 
the eater believes to be the cause of his sickness. The charmed food is kept slung from the 
ceiling for a night and noxt morning ia given to the sick man to eat. Sometimes the food 
which has disagreed with the patient is divided into three parts and one of the parts is divided 
into three morsels. Each morsel is lifted to the sick man's mouth as if to feed him but instead 
is set on the ground on the right of the ack man, (7) A handful of dust is gathered at the 
mecting of three roads and mixed with salt and chillies. The mixture is passed thrice from 
the head to the foot of the sick man outside the house near the threshold and is there burnt 
ona plate. Ifthe smoke has po smell of chillies the mam is believed to be witched. I the 
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emoke smells of chillics the sickness is believed to be due to natural causes and not to 
possession. (8) Seven pebbles picked from a place where three roads meet, seven leaves of 


the khojuri or date-palm, and seven leafy branches 


of the bor (Zizyphus jujuba) tree aro 


brought. The date-palm leaves are waved round the patient's face and then knotted by a 
member of the family or by some one else who knows the charm which should be repeated — 


during the tying of the knot. The knotted palm leaves, the bunches of jujube leaves, the 


seven pebbles, and a morsel of food are then waved round the face of the patient and put 


vessel filled with water. Tho sick man is told to spit 


# lock of his hair or the paring of ono of his nails. The neck of the veasel ia stopped with 


erand or castor leaves and a cloth is tied over the 








mouth. The vessel is waved three times. 


round the sick man's head and is set on the fire to boil. As soon as it boils it is placed under 


the patient’s cot. A broom and a shoe are also brought, struck thrice on the grow 





placed under the cot close to the pot, Next morning the cloth over the mouth of the vessel 
is untied, the vessel is taken outside the house and its contents are spilt. If the water has 
turned red the man is believed to have been witched: if the water has not turned red the 
patient is snffering from some bodily disease. (9) Boiled rice is laid on ao plantain leaf, red 
powder is scattered over the rice, and a small lighted torch or wick is stuck on the rice. Tho 
whole is thrice waved round the patient's face and is carried to a well or pond, the bearer 


being careful not to look back or to speak to any one 


on the way, He sets his charge near the 


water, washes his hands and feet, and goes home, In this and in the other instances quoted 


the object of waving fire or lights round the patient is 


to draw the spirit into the light and 80 to 


house or prison it, Housed in the light the spirit is taken to the edge of a stream or pond, 
or to where three roads moet, and the Spirit in his lamp-honse is left at this apirit-resort which | 
18.8 prison as much asa home. It is worthy of noto that in those rites fire is treated not as a 


Bpirit-scare but as a spirit-prison. (10) A child who 


cries too much is witched. The mother 


takes burning charcoal in & tile or pot-sherd and laying chillies on the charcoal in the evening 
sets the sherd at the mecting of three roads. When a grown person is affected by the 


Evil Eye a small earthern lamp is lighted, set on 


® pPlece of cowdyng, waved round the 


patient's face, and left at a place where three roads meet, Among the Kunbig of tho 


Bombay Dakhan, black threads, shells, marking-n 


ols cr an old shoe is tied round the 


neck or log of a pet bullock to keep off the Evil Eye.% Among Gujarit (Bombay) Shrawaks 


or Jains the bridegroom wears a black silk thread 
the Evil Eyc. A Gujarit mother calls a hoy who 


tied round his night ankle to keep off 
18 born after several children have dijcd 


Stone or Rubbish or Girl. The mother's-object is that no spirit may be lempted to come and 


live in the boy, or rather that the envious spirit of 


some former wife or other family ghost 


whose ill-will killed the eldor children, may be cheated into leaving this boy alone. A high 


class Gujarat Hindu child is believed to suffoy either fro 


m its own gate or from the gaze 


of some fond relation.<3 Ip Gnojarat, the Hindus who have the most hurtful form of Evil Eye 
are those possessed by Vir, the spirit of a dead warrior2* Tho strict sub-sect of Varjadi 


Vaishnavas in Gujarit keep their drinking water whero 


Musalmans and Hindus the beliof prevails that dor 
night the eye of the sleeper becomes charged with ¢ 
awakening should cast his frat glance on gold, 
aman the man will sicken,2 Another saying is = th 
the second on the wearer,2 Gojarat Muslims 


no one can see it? Both among 
ng the dark §pirit-haunted hours of the 
vil inflaences, The Gujarat Muslim on 


silver or iron : if his waking glance falls on 


© first glance should fall on an ornament, 


are curefol not to take their meals in prescuce 


of strangers, otherwise the food ix sure to disagree with the eater or to be thrown up.” In 
Gojarit, glance of admiration ia known as mil hi nazer or sweet glance. If a stranger casts 


a sweet glance on a child, the Hurse or parent wards 
18 dirt on the heel of your shoe,” The Spiri 


the evil glance by saying :— “See there 


t which might have passed from the admirer’a 
ear : 


“% Bombay Gosttteer, “ Poona Stativtical Account” * The lato Mr. Vaikuntram, 8 Op. eit. 
3? Op. cit, ** Khdo Siheb Absa Ali Inepector of Police, Godhem, 27th January 1837. 
23 (hp. «if. ** Khim Bahadur Faal Lotfullah Paridi, 
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eye into the child is turned to the supposed dirt onthe heel. he belief is general that the 
admiring glance of a parent may damage a child as much as a stranger's sweet look. Another 
glance that harms ia the strong man's glance. Like the glance of love the strong man's glance 
has a hoshiel or drawing power. According to the Gujarit Musalmans as the tiger draws the 
deer and ns the snake draws the bird so the glance of astrong eye drains the strength of a weak 
eye.) When an Indian Mosalmin is complimented on his health he says :—" God be thanked.” 
Indian Muslims bind » blue thread ronnd a child’s neck or wriat to keep off the Evil Eye’? In 
North Gujariit, the belief is common that the fine ballocks for which that part of the Province 
ts famous, are specially liable to suffer from admiration, In 1888, pair of Radhanpur bullocks 
gained a prize at a cattle show at Ahmedabad, the capital of the Province. §o many people 
looked at and praised the ballocks that one of them sickened. The keeper tied a green and black 
cotton thread round the fore-leg of the sick animal and it recovered ™ In Dhirwir, in the 
South of the Bombay Presidency, if a person praises a child the mother (to avert the Evil Ere) 
says:— “Look at your foot, itia covered with §lth."4 The Karnatak Lifgaiats, like the 
Gajarit Shrivaks, do not allow any stranger to look at them while they are eating, lest any evil 
glance may pass into the food, Most Hindus, when they offer saitedya or food to their house 
gods, close their eyes, draw the left hand over the closed eyes,and wave theright hand in front 
of the gods, In European practice, the evil, that is the evil spirits, in the worshipper 
is prevented from passing into the object of worship by signing the Cross in front of the eves 
or simply by bowing the head. Among Hindus, the issue of an evil influence from the 
worshipper’s eyes is prevented by the double Precaution of closing the eyes, and of drawing 
the left hand in front of the closed eyes. The waving of the gtardian right hand clears 
any evil inflocnces that, without its protection, might pass from the worshipper to the 
worshipped. In Bengal, at the first pregnancy ceremony, a cloth is hang between the husband 
and wife™ The place where sacrifices are performed must be sheltered by a shed.™ In 
worshipping the bones of Krishna at Jaganith the priest covers his eyes.” Among the 
Hindus, an elder brother never looks at a younger brother's wife.™ Among most Hindu 
women, it is a mark of respect to turn the back on a man or to turn away or veil the face.™ 
the object being to prevent evil influences passing from the eyes of the woman into the 
person to be honoured. In Cashmir (1831), the traveller Vigné was told that spots of quartz 
in a trap rock were a disease caused by the Evil Eye. 

The Evit Eye ie dreaded by the Malays! In China, when a pregnant woman sees a child 
the mother rubs the child with betel-palm paste to prevent her child's soul passing into the nn- 
born infant,“ Toavoid the Evil Eye and admiration the Japanese dress their children shabbily.“ 
The Musalmin women of Tarkistan wear dark thick veils of horse-hair4 The Evil Eve is much 
feared in Afghanistan. It canses allg@manner of mishaps to animals ns well as to men, The Evil 
Eye of animals and of men, especially of Englishmen, is bad: but the Evil Eye of the invisible 
genii and fairies is worse® The evil glance may be avoided by spitting, by wearing charms, 
and by tying white and blue threads to horses’ heads and tails. The ancient Persians consi- 
dered the Evil Eye an aighdsh or demon.4? Zoroaster (B. C. 600) ordered that if any one saw 
a pleasing object he should say over it the name of God.“ When his health is praised a Per- 
sian Musalman says: —“ Thanksto God." In Chaldean, as far back as the time of the Acca- 
dians (B. C. 2000), goardiane were besonght to keep away the Evil Eye. Another Accadian 








" Kbio Saheb Abie Ali, Inapector of Police, Godhra, 7th January 1937, 


™ Bhan Babidor Fas! Lutfollah Paridi. = MS, Note. 

™ Information from the late Mr. Tirmalmo, | Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. Til. p. 72. 
“ Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Fassys, Wal, I, p. 140. | Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. IL p. 158. 
™ Op. cit, Vol. IIT, p, 183, ™ Dubois, Vol. Lp. 438.  Vigné'n Travels in Cashmir, 

= Straits Journal Branch Royal Asiatic Society. “* Gray's China, Vol. Il. p. 31. 

at Menners and Customa of the Japaneie, p. 177. * “ Schuyler's Turkestan, Vol. I. p. 124. 
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prayey beseeches the gods to keep at a distance evil spirits, ill-wishing men, plague, fever, the 
spiteful tongue, and the Evil Eye." Among the Arabs, the early Ishmaelites (B. 0. 1200) 
decked their camels with crescents tokeep off the Evil Eye. The Prophet Muhammad (A.D. 
600) accepted the general belief that the Evit Eye caused diseases and death The moderr 
Arab believes that the horse and still more that the camel is apt to suffer from the Evil Eye, 
They guard therr animals with eye-shaped amulets and with taltamansa containing paasages front 
the Kuraa.™ In the Levant, the poorest ask passers to share in their meal.™ < evden 


Among the Jews King Solomon (B. C. 1000) (Proverbs, Chap. XXTIL rv. 6-8) de 
man with the Evil Eye: — “Eat thou not the bread of him that bathan Evil ye, oeither auatie 
thou bis dainty meats. For as he thinketh in his heart so isa be, ‘ Ent and drink, ‘saith he t z 
thee; but his heart is not with thee, The morsel thow hast eaten thou shalt vomit up and lose 
thy sweet words.” So in the New Testament, Christ says:— “The light of the body is the 
eye. If thine eye be evil the whole body shall be full of darkness ;" and, again, “Is Mine eye 
evil because Tam good ¥" Christ's view that an Evil Eye is the outcome of evil spirits in mma 
is hewn by the passage: “For from within out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, adolteries- 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, an Evil Eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish 
ness. All these evil things come from within and defile the man.’ This deseription that, | ike 
other desires and impulses, the Evil Eye comes from within may seem in agreement with the Tater 
scientific view that such impulses and appetites are material, a necessary result of the body, and are 
not caused by any outside spirit that has made its abodein the man, Still the statement that the 
greedy longings of the Evil Eye come from within is in no way opposed to the view that the gre 
thoughts or other evil impulses are the temptings of the devil, or, in still earlier phrase, that they ‘a 
spirits that have come into the man from outside. This view is illustrated by the passage that follows 
the verses quoted where an evil spirit who lived in « man left his lodging, came back, and finding bit 
old lodging comfortable called other spirits and they lived together in the man, Out of this man, 
from his lodgers, fhat is from within, would come the Evil Eye, the uncleanness and the other 
anwilled and hartful influences that made the second state of the mam with his faffea-Adie of 
spirit-lodgers worse than his first state with only one tenant. The Jews professed that the race 
of Joseph were above the power of the Evil Eye.™ Still to keep off the Evil Eye, the Talmud 
advises that, in entering a city, the thumb of the right hand should be placed in tlie left band 
and the thumb of the left hand in the night hand,” Farther, to keep off the Evil Eye, the Jews, 
after their re-establishment (B,. C. 440) in Jerusalem, adopted the practice of wearing guards or 
phylacteries, that is, littl boxes containing passages of Scriptare.” The Jews of Tunis take the 
strictest precautions that no Evil Eye shall gain access toa new-born son. They hide the babe 
behind curtains, keep the room full of smoke, and hang about flaming hands and outspread 
fingers, pieces of bone and cowry shells." The Phonikianil(B. C. 1000) used aneseanes amu- 




















 Lenormant'’s Chaltoan Magic, pp. 16, 17. © Judges, Chap. VITL v. 2. 
§ drab Society in the Middle Ager, p. 4, ® Elworthy, The Evil Eye, pp. 124, 24%, ML. 
@ Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Sootland, p. 14, ™ St. Muthew, Chap, ¥1, v, 22-242 Chap, EX. , 15. 


* St. Mark, Chap. VII. r. 21, 2. 

®@ Schwab's Talmud de Jerusalem, Vol. Lp. 6, Though in theory the Jew was exempt from the Evil Eye the 
glance of a Jow might bean evil glance, “ If," aayathe Talmud, “any one is afraid of casting an evil glance let 
him look at the left side of hienose.” (Op. cit, lor. cit.) ‘The sense seema to be that the spirit in the left or unlucky 
eye will pase into the Grst. object seen, that is, the looker's nose, and ao dono bara. 

™ Op. cit., loc, cil. Tho sense seems to be that, by veiling the phallic thamb-by the hands, the entry of evil 
spirits is prevented. At the same time the yond meaning of the open hand in India (see King, The Gnoatics, p. 222) 
suggests thaé the protection ia purely phallic, 

™ The lato date of the adoption of the practice explains the use of w Greek word for the guard, King (The 
tmoaties, p. 116, 0. 2) suggests that the nae of terts took the place of earlier Ephesian spells. 

" Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 428. Of the dread of praise, as opening an attack from the Evil Eye, Lange! 
(Children of the Ghetto, p, 39) givea the following example in his secount of the poor Jews of London: —™ It is o 
fine child, unbeshreer, only it won't be ite mother's fault if the Almighty takes it not back again, She picks aps 
many ignorant love women who some neod blight the child by admiring it alowd, not even saying wnbrshreer™ 
(wabeshrie apparently isa Dutch form of the Germau unuberu/fen, nosummoned), 
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let to guard against the Evil Eye. The Carthaginians ( B. C. 500), mainly a Phonikian colony, 
wete fond of pottery in the shape of animal heads with an oye on the neck. The Carthaginians also 
used an ornament closely like the Etrasean and Nespolitan rue-sprig, or cimarvta.’? Dread of the Evil 
Eye was ever present among the ancient Egyptians (B. 0, 2000-500), Both the living and the dead 
wore, and on the walls were painted, the eye of Osiris, the hieroglyphic sta. In Middle-Age Egypt 
(B. C, 600-A. D. 600), during the centuries before and after Christ (B.C, 800-A, D300), Berapis 
was considered a special guardinn against the Evil Eye. The name of Serapis carved in gems buftled 
the Evil Eye. In modern Egypt (A. D. €00-1900), the women bincken with foal or antimony the 
edge of the eyelid above atid below the eye.® The blackness iz said to cool the eye. The practica sug- 
westa the belief that the black fringe scared spirits from attempting to enter the eye, When a Muslin 
Egyptinn salutes a saint he holds bis hands belore his face like an open bock.°* To keep off the Evil 
Eye, in which be fears enchantment, the Egyptian Muslim wearr amulets called trliem or talismans 
with mystic characters engraren on them .% The Egyptian Muslims have a sayiug : — “ The food that 
is coveted or om which the Evil Eye has fallen, carries no blessing."™ To guard their children from 
the Evil Eye, Egyptian Muslims either have them slovenly clad, rubbing dirt on their clothes; or 
they sew on their head-dress coins, feathers, gay lappets or charms, so that the evil glance may be 
drawn to the ornament. The Abyssinian Budas, potters and iron workers, who turn inte 
hyenas, are supposed to have the Evil Eye. Charma and amulets against the Evil Eye are writ- 
ten and wornin leather cases in Abyssinia.” The Nubians, the Abyesinians, and the Negroe tribes 
of the White Nile have a frm belief in the power of the Evil Eye. The Evil Eye is snpposed to 
harm oattleand horses and go to witch guna that they constantly miss their aim."! Pliny (A.D, 
50) aay that the glance of African sorcerers causes trees to wither, cattle to perish, and infants 
to die. Daring Denham's journey across the Sahara from Tunis towards Lake Chad in 1812 
w she-camel snddenlyfell dead. “The Evil Eye,” said the Tanis Arabs, “God be praised, God is 
great, powerful and wise, those looks of the desert people are always fatal."" In parts of Africa 
no one eats in public in case be may be onvied by some hungry man. At Dahomey, in Central 
Afries, during 4 ceremonial when the king drinks, two of his wives stretch a ealico screen in front of 
him. Another pair of wives open smal! parasols to hide the king's figure. Guns are fired, the Ama- 
zonatinkle bells, rattles are sprang, ministers clay their hands, commenera turn their backs, dance like 
bears or swarm like doge.™ When the wife of a Dahoman serves ber bushond with food or drink, she 
touches the gromnd with her forehead and bends before him with averted face.” Among the neighbour- 
ing tribe of Loangos, when the chief drinka, the people tury their faces in sand. No one may see the 
contents of any dish served to the chief of the Moubatifis in Central Africa In East Africa, the 
Mpwapwas woar an apron with a fringe of thongs to keep off the Evil Eye and other witoheraft.” The 
Moursaks of Central Africa set the head of an vss in their gardens to keep off the Evil Eyes? 1 
Madagascar, no food. is catried ncross a rond without being covered"! If you say toa Madagascar 
woman that her child ia pretty, the mother, to turn aside the Evil Eye, aays:— “No the child is agly 
or nasty,” The Ashantees of West Africa set in their fields iron standards with horns and a brow 
: @ Op, cif, pp, 6, 196, 138. 
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like an ox-skull to protect the sown erops from evil spirits.®? In the Congo Country, in South-West 
Africa, if any one looks at the chief while the chief is eating, the looker is killed. The penn ie LI 
Guinea in West Africa are described in 1553 ax reverencing their king wonderfully and never dari x 
drawn in front of him that no one might see him ent®* Mexican women turned their backs on th 
men when they gave them drink.” In Nicaragua (1580), the belief was common that some { orson 
looks were mortal and that the glance of certain eves was fatal to children. In Pera 530) 
worshippers covered their eyes while adoring sacred objects. The priests kept their eyes 
ground and their backs turned to the god when they sacrificed, “pe ee 
In Europe, among the ancient Greeks (B. C, 1500-150), the Evil Eye was greatly dreaded, ‘The 
Greeks and Romans held that the eye carried disease and death as well as love and delight to.men, — 
xnimals and trees. The Evil Eye was called baskanos, a word of doubtful origia, connected by some 
with an early Greek word busko, go: according te others, baskanos is a Chaldean word meaning phat 
‘us. The Chaldean origin is supported by the fact that.the phallwe was called barkanoe, verhaps with a 
the sense that it fascinated fascination, prisoning or turning aside the evil glance.®! The Greeks wor- 
shipped Nemesis or Fortune in her early character of envy asa guard sgainst the Evil Eye*? The : 
ancient Greeks were impressed with the danger of self-fascination, Besides the case of Nareiseux, 
Theocritus (B.C. 260) makes Dammetas and Plutarch (A.D, 150) makes Futelidas fascinate them~ 
selves by looking at their own faees.®®, According to Pliny (A.D. 60) the'glance of an Tilyrian who. 
ect nae rare wos martal® According to Plutarch (A. D. 180) the glance of Certain eyes 
harmed infantsand young animals. The Cretans and people of Cyprus had syecial power tocause harm, 
and the glance of the Thehan Evil Eye might slaya grown man. In its milder form Plutarch neemn 
to have found the casting of envious glances general. © The common people,” be says, ate ions 0 i 
evil-eyed. They are vexed in their minds as often as they see the cattle, of those for whom they have > 
no kindness, their dows, or their horses in a thriving state. They sigh, they grin, they set their teeth 
and ‘shew all the tokens of « malicions temper when they behold the fields, of those for whom they have ~ 
no kindness, well tilled or their gardens adorned or heset with flowers." In A. D. 880, Heliodorns, 
Bishop of Thrace, noticed the danger of being struck by the Evil Eve if you went among crowds, ‘The 
Bishop held that when any one with an Evil Eye looked at what-was excellent he filled the surrounding 
atmosphere with a pernicious quality and transmuted his own tnvenotiel exhalations into what was near- 


est to him? In modern Greece, the Evil Eye is called kekometi® Mud i8 rubbed on the brow ofa | 
new-born habe to keep off the Evil Eve. 


If a vtranger looks at a Greek child the mother spite info 
the child's face or into her own boom, Like the ancient Greeks the ancient Romans: prayed to 
Nemesis or Anoy toguard them from the Evil Eye.” Canon Torio, an eighteenth century Ltalian 
nathority on the Evil Ere, aye: —" In the ‘vast field of amnlets against the Eril Eve every ote Was 
known to the Ancients: the moderns buve not added a single horn," The word hushanos, which the 
Ancient Oreoks ured both for the Evil Bye and for tha phallus, appears in Latin wi faasous ot fore 
nitm, and is the origin of the English fascinate, “Virgil (B. C. 40) savs:— “] know not what eye 
witches (/ecinat) my young lambs.) Like haskanow, foscinue was wed with the sense of phallus, 
« Elworthy, The Keil Eye, p. 215, V2 Opa pp aces © Kerv"a Fopapan, Vol VEE ps Sa. 
M Sponoer's Descriptive Sociology, p, Se T Op. cif, p. 254, = Op. cif, p. 243, Op. cit, p. 22h. 
™ Story’s Coatle of St, Angelo, p..189. | 
" Compare Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, “ Fascinn 
" Op. cit. p. 4. As envy seemn to be Nemosis before Nem 
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quoted in Plutaroh’s Symposinm V.: Compare Elworthy, The Feil Eye, p. 14 
™ Natural History, Book vii,, Chap, 2. 


| : © Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 10. 

™ Plotarch's Morals, Vol. Lp. 279. Elwerthy, The Evil Eye, Pp- 4 and 38, ok Fat p. 7. a. &, 
end: A. D. 59, im Btory’a Castle of 8%, Amerie, p. 150, | arn 
™ In Elworthy, The Bil Eye, p, 204 


1 Erlogues, IIL, 108, 
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apparently because the piallus out-fascinated or imprisoned the evil glance? Like the phallus the 
Romans (A. 1), 44) used ove/lla or little masks of Bacchne to guard trees against the Evil Eye’) Pliny 
notes that if any one sickened without cause people said :— “Mantis te widit, A grasshopper has seen 
you.” Pliny also records that » piece of wolfskin fastened to a horse's neck makes him proof against 
weariness, And that to spit into his urine or into bis right shoe before putting it on guanis the spit- 
ter from the Evil Eye.* This spitting cure is a case of the nse of the term Evil Eye in the general 
sense.of evil influence. The sense of spitting into nine is to prevent Evil Eye or other influences 
coming into the urine and so through the urine into the body of the spitter (according to the early beliet 
that in any issue lives one of the souls or part of the soul of the person from whom the issue has cowe, 
so that any harm done to the issue injures the isaner), The sense of spitting into the right shoe 
before putting it on is to drive out any evil influence that may have lodged inthe shoe, since snch 
spirit would pass from the shoe into the foot and canse weariness or other harm. 


Xo nation of modern Europe takes more pains to guard both people and horses from the Evil 
Eye by wearing charms and using evil-scaring and housing gestares and words than the Italians. 
In Italy, if any one is complimented on his good health, he will say — or if a child's healthy look are 
praised, the nurse will say :—“Thanks be to God."? The names of the leading articles, gestures 
and words in general use against the Evil Eye have been noted above, One of the most striking 
sights in Naples and in the country towns near Naples is the brightness and the variety of the 
articles fastened to harness to protect horses from the Evil Eye. The beliefs and practices connecte! 
with the Evil Eye ore specially common in South Italy, Sicily, and Corsica, Avceording to the 
Neapolitan ‘belief the jettatore or caster of the evil glance is born with the power: he cannot get rid 
of the power: as a rule he does not know that his glance is evil.# According to Mr. Story, m 
Italy, the belief in the power of the Evil Eye is universal. Every coral shop is filled with amalete 
and every body wears a charm, ladies on their arms ot at their belts, men on their watch-chains, 
begwars on their necks.” Dumas in his Jmpressiong de Voyeye describes the Evil Eye as a fonda- 
metital article of social faith in Naples.0 One theory is that the eye cannot of itself have an active 
fascinating power. But that, through the eye, the spirits of evil persons may fascinate and sem 
forth contagion by means of a poisonous exhalation.!! Another theory is that the jettutore or thrower 
cannot command the evil glance, The glance blights.the first object it lichts on. In Naples. 
women useil to be supposed to throw the most poisonous glances : now the glance most dreaded is that 
of a mean-looking aod morose man. In the seventeenth centary (1460), Aubrey wrote :— 
“Jn Spain, France and other southern countries, nurses and parents are very «ly to let people look 
upon their young children for fear of fascination.” In Spain, they take it ill if one looks on a child and 
say:—"God bless it.” They talk of mal 4 ojos. In Spain, the glances of a wotnn are most 
dreaded, The cure ia to drink horn-shavings.™ If « stranger looks at her child a Turkish or a 
Greek woman will either spit into the child's face or into ber own bosom,'® In Russia, a child whg 
suffers {rom low spirits, loss of appetite, and restlessness is believed to be witcheal, The wise-woman 
or inid-wife is called. She takes a vessel of water, drops into it a cinder or two, anda pinch of salt, 
makes the sign of the cross over the water, says a long prayer over itand begins to yawn. She 
crosses the water again, takes a sip, squirts it thrice over the patient's face, makes bim drink, and 
washes his face and head," Russian children are blasted by aduuration, [If any one says :—*What a 
fine, healthy babe," the nurse BAYS eat! DG you wish to witch the child F'"’ A kind-hearted 

















® Compare Andrews, Latin Dictionary, a. ¢. Pascimus, 

2 Compare Virgil, Georgios, Book TH. ¥. 389:—" For thee, Bacchas, eoft little masks hang from the tall pine.” 
« In Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 15. 

® In Etworthy, The Beil Rye, p. 380, Hore the Evil Eye, whose glance canses weariness is drawn into the 


squared fiend or guardian wolf. # Op. cit, p. ali. | 
T Story's Castle of St. Angelo, p. 159. * Dumas LaCorricolo in Elworthy, The Evil Eys, p. 27, 
© Story’s Castle of St, Angelo, p. 190. " Saturday Review of Sth August 1501, p. 167. 
1 Btory’s Castle of St, Angelo, pp. 153, 14. 13 Compare Elworthy, Fhe Eril Eye, p. &. 
13 Aubrey's Miscollanies, p. 173. lM Murmy's Handbook of Spain in Elworthy, Eril Eye, p, 23, note 43. 
18 Reference mislaid, @ Mre, Romanoff, Riles and Cusloma of the Grovco-Rwatian Church, p. 59, 


11 St, James’ Budget, Tune 220d, 1883 ; Mrs. Romanolf, Rites and Cuslomy of the Graco-Kustian Church, p, 3. 
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evil-eyed Slav father blinded himself that his glance might not harm bis Se eae 
Roessis, many smulets have teen foond with markings representing eyes.” In Ger i fe a 
wich is, in theory, almost. the only, medium of evil infloence: The Evil Eye is perae pe micce 
characteristic of the German witch than of any other witch, According to Gritans, you pate 

4 German witch by aceiog your image upside down in her pupal 7e Though in theory he ce ae: 
have focussed evil inflociees in the glances of witches the common bonst-saving f in © (ne an . 
panied by table rapping), “Zin sweet drei wsberufen, Once, twice, thrice, you are not w mted,” 
implies the belief that unhousnd apirits sacm in the air and are ever on the lookoat: pet si) 
lodgings.” The words achelange equint-eye, camber-iek glamonr-blink, und b chaftevil glance, 
forther show that in common German behef the power of the Evil Eye is not limited ae 
witches. In Soath France, the presence of any one with the Evil Eye i supposed to pot silk- 
worms off their feed.= | 


In Engiand, in the seventeenth century, according to Lord Bacon, the Evil. 
when the person envied is beheld in glory or triumph : because,in the lime ef g ip 
the spirits of the Person envied most come ont and meet the blow.t Near Salish: "7 in south, 
Fogland, in 1685, in chargiog a jury in a witch case, a Justice said :—" The batures of some 
people are corrapted by atrahilis, or something unknown, so that their look when fi red many 
times on a living object dostrora the object by a certain poison.” ‘This reanlt hh tr 
to the purpose of the miserable persons who sometimes affect their beloved chi 
their own cattle, The Jadge knew one Christian Malprid, who had an 
children and all his cattle were lean. The only fat animal shout the ¢ who kep 
himself ont of kightin the barn among the beans. In Yorkshire, j 7 the thamb 
between the first and middle fingers pointing downwards to guard against the Evil | yeofa 
witch.* In. 1899, in Somerset and Devon, the phrase ‘ wi r illness 
misfortune which, Appearing unnaéural, is taken to be d king Jn 
Somerset and Vorset, the maas of the people are as firm believers in witcheraft and the Evil 
Kye a8 were the ewaing of T heocritus and Virgil.’ In Somerset, they say i “Spit three times 
if you meet any Oue with a north or Evil Eye, "4 That horse-shoes are fastened over house 
doors to prevent a witeh overlooking the honse and that the nse of coral and bells is to guard 
the child is known and admitted.” A Somerset worn who thought herself overlooked would 
pall her shift over her head, turn the shift against ihe sun three tin 
4 live coal through the sbift.% (Here the evil influence ia drawn fr 
shift by turning the shift three times against the aan. Then the live 
the shift scarce the evil spirit from hig lodging in. the shift.) The pr 
regiments of the officers arching their swords over the bride 
§ probably to guard the newly married conple from the Evil Eye and other influences, Two 
scaring powers unite in the sword, the power of the iron and the divinity or worshipfulness 

™ Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 2. 1 Oy. Old, p. 193, 

* Ghimber's Bucyelopadia 4 rhicls “Evil-Eye,” 

*! The rap under the table is apparently miasio to scare aril influcnoee, ; 

A Little Btoptunghter, p27, ‘The scene is the south of France. The belief that evil influences enter by other 
Passages than ihe eye je shown by the ail master's onder (op, cit, ) agai allowing an mized oF deformed (and 
therefore puseemned | Pireon to enter a vilkworm shed, MmaThantdre, Another eillmaster's rule (op. cif) ia sevec te 
give light or drink to any ane waking at the door of a allicworty shed. The sense of this rule is that in the fire or in 
the drink a portion of the eon) Or £oite one of the souls Of the allkeworma paeee to the reeuiver aad ba slew him by 
Sees ae a fara eee 
 ® Essay on Bory. * Genileman’s Meosste. , ip, a ee es, 

z Demis Rainey ta Elworthy, The Kyil Eye, rep eer gece! |? Rivcritg, Sacer ne i ey 

Do et Eiworthy, The Beil Bye, p, 15 ™ Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p, 417. 

~ Op. eh, pp. M28, Pry | # Eh The Bil Bye, p a 1. 
ee igang eat elope Ge 
Grisem's Teutonic Mythotesy, VoL I 55 100690 and uate ‘ae “Toit vevof shirt apun by » maiden. 
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ofthe weapon jee Baring Gould, Mr. Hawker, Vioar of Airesmaianeta OCorn- 

wall, in the early part of the present century. believed in the Evil Eye. Whenever be came 
across any one with a filmy eye or with a donble pupil or with eyes of an unequal size he would 
hold the thumb and the fore and middle fingers in a peculiar manner to ward off the Evil Eye. 
“Ido not pretend,” he eaid, “to be wiser than the word of God, I find that the Evil Eye 
is reckoned with biasphemy, pride and foolishness as things that defile « man.” 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century io the western islands of Scotlund, all the 
islanders and thousands of the neighbouring mainianders were of opinion that eome parti- 
cular persons had an Evil Eye which affected children and cattle, causing frequent miechances 
and even death™ The people tied Molucca beans (which the Gulf Stream Jeaves on their 
shores) round their children’s necks. If an evil glance was simed ot it the bean turned 
black.* Another device for tarning the Evil Eye was to carry a piece of coal.™ About 
the same time (1690) the people of the mainland of Scotland believed that a man might destroy 
his own cow by looking at it the fires thing in the morning and praising the cow's fatness? 
The experience that persons with an Evil Eye as often damage themselves as their neigh- 
hours seems to have led to the role that in witch-trialy no evidence might be taken that the 
acouswl had an Evil Eye ‘The sensible line was drawn between the overlooker whose evil 
influevee was anwished perhaps unconscious and the witeh who by careful and disreputable 
scheming, had secured ag a lodger an evil influence ready to be sent to ruin any one the witch 
distiked or envied. In eighteonth-century Scotland, the belief that the Evil Eye ia form 
of snirit-possession was general, When person was struck by the Evi! Eye, exorciam, holy- 
water ‘ia the fomes of incense were osed to drive out the evil influence.” About the same 
time (18th. centary) certain unecclesiastical scaring rites were also inuse. An old sixpence was — 
borrowed und heaped with salt. The salt was spilt into a tablespoonfa! of water into which 
the sizpence was dropped. The patient's soles and palm: were thrice moistened with the salt 
water. The operator three times tasted the salt water, dipped his finger into the spoon, and 
drawing hia wet finger-tip across the patient's brow threw the contents of the spoon into the 
back of the fire saying :— “Lord, save us from acaith.“? In North Scotland (1800), it was 
believed that great praise of a child or of people, animals or crops fore-spoke them, that is, laid 
them open to Evil-Eye attacks. “Hold your tongue or you will fore-speak the child,” was the 
local saying to avert the risk.“! Early in the present century, in the Scottish Highlands, if « 
Stranger admired a cow, some of the cow's milk was given him to drink to break the spell.“ 
At that time the belief was yenera!l that during the spirit-haanted night evil influences passed 
into the sleeper, ‘To free their eyes from these evil tenants it was neual on waking to say in 
(Ciaelic :—" Let God bless my eye and my eye will bless all it sees. I shal! bless my neighbour 
aud my neighbour will bless me." In Scotland (1825), to keep off the Evil Eye or ill-ee, 
people rolled a red thread round their finger or neck and stuck s rowan twig in their bat.“ 
= The extreme soaring power of iron has been noted in the article on Iron. Some additional eramples are given 
by Mr, Elworthy (The Svil Bye, pp, 220-225). All the examples seem to find their explanation in the spirit horror of 
iron. Young objidren should not bare their hair or nails cut by anythiog made of iron aince the irom might scare 
their frail spirits owt of them. Sach is the strength of the iron infnence that the Jews and appareotly the early 
Christians doubted their guardian's power to withstand it. No atone in the alter at Jerusalem had been touched by 
iron, and Christian Martyrs after being saved form fire aod wild beasts fell victimes to the sword of the executioner. 

= The Ficar of Morwenstow, p. 152, 

* Martin in Brand's oat amanee Vol, IIL pp. 45,4 » Op. cif, Vol. TIL. p. 48. 

* Op, eit, Vol IIL, p. 45. * Dalyall's Darker Superstitions of Seolland. 

™ Compare op. cid. p. 7, where Dalyell writes :—I know of po example of the charge of an Evil Fre forming 
one of the charges ayainet the agoused in a Scottinh witoberaft case,” 

* Op. cit. p. 15. © Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL. p. 47. 4) Walter Gregor, p. #1. 

“In Elworthy, The Koil Eye, p.9. Thesense is: In the milk, the iswoe of the cow, some of the cow's spirit 
fodges, By drinking the milk the cow-spirit passes imto the stranger. Lf the cow-spirit hes suffered from the 
etranger's glance, after drinking the milk, the stranger suffers os much asthe cow. Ho is therefore anzious to 
withdraw the epirit from which the cow is suffering. 

“ Guthrie's Old Srottigh Customs, p. 196. 

“ Hooa's Fvery Day Hook, Vol. IT, p. 687. In Falkirk (1828), a woman oarned ber living by gelling Skaith Saw, 
& thick grac! that kept off the Evil Eye. Op. cil,, los. cit. 
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Still (1890), in West Scotland, the edge of the evil glance is turned by carrying s rowan twig 
or five-leaved clover or by wearing a garment outside in. NT ee Sere 


In Ireland, the legendary king Miads, though possessed of a magic sword, was beaten 
Balor of the Evil Eye.* In the sixteenth century, according to Camden, Irish oye-t a 
witches were oxecuted for making children and horses and cattle suddenly sick,7 n the 
seventeenth century, the Evil Eye was common in Ireland, Its effect wan known as over- i 
looking, eye-biting and fascination. In 1661, Mary Langdon charged with oye-hiting ple dec 
that unless she tonched the victim her simple overlooking could do little harm.“ In th 


eighteenth century, the Irish had the custom in al) weathers of thn i . the doors open % . : 
at dinner as it were inviting all strangers.” In South Ireland, in 1825, it was lieved ths 
on May eve the faeries or good people had power and inclination to do - all sorts of mischi 
withont restraint. The Evil Eye is then also deemed to have more than its usual vigilance 
and malignity. The nurse who on May eve wonld walk in the open air with » child in 
arms would be reprobated as a monster, All, old and young, were liable to the * Blast,” 
large round tumour which was thought to rise suddenly upon the part affected from the ban ofa 


re 



















breath cast on it by one of the good people in a moment of vindictive or ca ricions malice.* 
The belief that children and cattle are eye-bitten still prevails.5! | A Te 
(To be continued.) at we 
FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. Vere 
BY N. M. VENKATASWAMT, MLP.L.S,, MBAS, semen 
Vo. 16. — Why ihe Mala is the lowent caste! ee 


Is ska beginning the Mala was the milker of the cows of Indra and the aupplier of milk to the 
celestial mympha, bis daughters, This was their sole food, and what was uver the Mala was allowed 
to take fiimself. One day he came across sume cream in his ahare, and finding it most delicious, 
assumed that the creature that could produce so sweet a thing must be sweeter than the prodact. Se 
he went at once and killed the cow that had produced the milk, and proceeded to eat it. Indra found 


this out, drove the Mala out of heaven and made him the progeniter of the lowest caste. 


VO, T7,— The Legend of the Colntr Lake 2 
Oxce upon a time Parodiwar waa wamleriog about the earth in the form of A poor man and catte 
to the country over which tlowa thu Colair Lake. It was then a highly prosperous land wholly given 
up to pleasure, The god asked tor adrink, but no one would give him any water, and he was repulsed 


from door to door by the pleasure-seekers, He waa nleort to fo away when a poor wom not only 
gave him some water to drink but also to wash his hands and feet. ‘Then she brought him seme 


food, Pleased at her hospitality the god asked her to follow him, and she followed. And Ie! the 
country they had left wasa flaming fire. The fire burnt of till there wasn great hollow inthe 
ground and into the hollow the waters towed and formed a freat Inke, 





“© MS. Note, lst Jaucary 1884. The look in turning a garment inside ont is fomewhat dim. The mine my 
be to little one's prosperity by ahewing the seamy side of one’s coat. A saying given by Grimm (Teutonic My- 
thology, Vol. IIL. p. 1089) supports this explanation. The coat js ao hardeome ¢, the apple so red, no Evil Eye 
raust look upon it, : os | : 
fe a rnted: The Evil Eye, p.9, notel7, * Op. cit. pp. 10,11 ; Reginald Soott, Discorery of itcherafl, p. 00. 
*" Dalyell's Derlir Superstitions of Seotlart, p. li, 

*? Gentleman's Mayazine Library, * Manners and Customs,” p. én. 
* Hone'a Every Day Fook (Ward, Lock & Coy., 1558), Vol. 1. p. 207. 
“) Brand's Popular 4ntiquities, Vol, IIT. p. 24. 
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SPURIOUS INDIAN RECORDS. 
BY J, ¥. FLEET, LC.8. (Rerp.), Pa.D., C.LE. 
The subgtance of this article was read, under the title Curiosities of Indian 
Epigraphy, before the Indian Section of the Twelfth International 
Congress of Orientalists at Rome, on the 10th October, 1899. 
Publication was reserved for the Indian Antiquary, 

N a previous paper on the Present Position of Indian Historical Research,! we have explained 

the nature and given some ides of the extent and possibilities of the materials, namely ‘the 

epigraphic records, from which, chiefly, we are working out a knowledge of the ancient 
history of India, 

But we have to exercise discrimination in using those materials. For, just as there are 
numismatic and even literary forgeries? so also there are spurious, counterfeit, or forged 
records, as wellasgenuinoones. Some of these spurious records have imposed on us in the 
past. From accepting them, as well as from giving too ready a credence to the psendo-histo- 
rical legends which exist in abundance in so many parts of the country, to the fantastic Vawai- 
valis and archives of Orissa and similar documents obtained elsewhere, and to imaginative chro- 
nicles es such 2 as the Kuigudésarajdkkal and the Réjdvalikathe,’ a good deal deal of false matter thas been 


0 Page | #., above. 

¥ We have, for instanoe, in the way of literary forgeries, the Jydtireiddbharana, which has already been mentioned 
(page Sabore, note 10); and Dr. Peterson ine spoken of forgeries, aguinst which be had been warned by Dr. Bthler, of 
the Skakhdyans reduction of the Rige‘da (Second Report on Sanskrit Manugeripts, p, 4).—It docs not appear necessary 
to treat as forgerios such works as the Sathgam/iraramdAdimya (seo note 2 on page V7 below) ; at any rate, when, 
a4 in that cose, they do not esem to make any pretension to having been actually composed at the fanciful dates 
put forward in them. They are simply more or leas modern compositions, which may be found of use in respect of 
geography (een page 27 abore), bat which present only imaginative history and dates when they attempt to deal 
with history and dates at all. 

? Bee page 6 abore, and notes 16, 17, — As regards the Koigud#iarijikkal, I have, I think, omitted to mention, 
' On any Previous oopaaion, that Dr. Burnell] had, before me, arrived ata similar opinion of it, Ho maid that it is 
vory little use to aceept it a an authority, becacee “ it bears evident signs of being a very recent compilation from 
“ grants and local traditions most clameily put together " (BSowth-Ind, Paliro,, 1874, p. 24, note 1, and segond edition, 
1878, p. 3, note 1). The Rev, W, Taylor's translation of the Kotigudfiar}jdkkal ia to be found in the Madrasa Jour, 
Lut, Science, Vol. XIV., 1847, p. 1 ff. — With the Kodgudé/ardjikka] and the Kdjdrolikathe we may compare, on a 
smaller scalé, a document, produced by the astrologers of Belgaum and Mandl}, of which I have given « translation, 
under the titl “a Chroniele of Toragal,” in Vol. V. above, p. 33%. It opens by mentioning, as contemporaries, 
Vira-Bukks, by whom it means of course Bukkariya L of Vijayanagara (A. D, 1443 to 1579), and on alleged king 
Jayaiékhara, for whom it pote forward a date in the Kahaya aonrealsora, Salivdhans-Saka-Sarnvat 1008 (expired), 
in A.D, 1056, It then rons through an incomplete lst of the kings of Vijayanagara. Then, after reciting two oocur- 
rences placed in A. D, 1585 anil 1516, it mentions the last five members of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijipur 
(which came to an end in A. D. 1686 or thereabouts), It then enumerates some of the Havildéreaand Killidira of 
Toragal, And theo, reverting to earlier times, it givesa long passage reciting how, in A. I. 1086, the alleged king 
Jayaé?khara, who was enthroned on the mountain Pérddaraparvata — (this evidently means Paraagad, in the Bel- 
gaum district}, — granted to the astrologers a village named Pivalli, by which, making a very curious mistake, it 
means Hiali (close to Parasga] ond Sanndatti), iuatead of any place now known as Hubli, It was afterwards aacer- 
tained by me (see Vol,_VIL. abore, p. 20) that this part of the document had become known, many yetra before, 
to Mr, Munroe, who communicated it to Mr. Wathen, who published Mr. Munro's abstract translation of it (sce 
Jour, R, As, Soc., F. 8,, Vol. IL p, 34, No. 6, and Vol. V. p. 173). Mr. Wathen understood that it had been obtained 
from some anelent bullding in the Nanarese country, And I (then a beginner in epigraphy) expressed tho opinion 
that jt had evidently been taken from some copper-plate grant or stone inecription, but made the enggéstion that 
probably the whole dooument was not to be aceepted as entirely true and agcurate, but belonged to a class of papers 
which might at least be of interest in shewing how far history could be correctly dealt with by the Natives of India, 
The original of any wach record, however, has not come to light.-And I should sey, now, that this part of the doou- 
ment is got baked on any record, geauine or apuricas, which does or did exist, but is a purely imaginative compo- 
sition, put together on the lines of some of the later records, — If we look about for them, wo ahall probably find 
imaginative compilations like the Koapud‘iardylkkal, the Jibithe, and this Chronicle of Toragal, and composi- 
tions like the Sachgaw!ivaramdAdimya (see note 22 on page 207 below), all over Southern India; aod in fact wo 
know of several others, from the Mackensio Collection ‘of Mannseripta, And, no doubt, somo beginners in the study 
of Indian antiquities will, from time to time, etill be deladed. by them, aa also by spurious records; and some of 
MENS aS ey will never acquire the knowledge to resognise, or possess the courage to admit and rectify, their 
eurly om os. 
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introduced into the history of India, And, with view to working out that history on 
ines, we hare, in trying to prevent the introduction of any more snch nator mete ae 
as well as in eliminating the fables that have already been imported into it, to be. sie cl ce 
eur goard against anch materials as falsely purport to be ancient official records or ouch 
issued by official authority, | a3 
The recognition of the existence of spurious records is not & matter of si 
modern date. There is a mention of one such record in the Madhuoban grant of A. D.6 a 
issned by king Harshavardhana of Thain@sar and Kavauj, which tells ua,! that it was fw “gil 
tained, on inqniry, that a cortain Brihman was in the enjoyment of a village named | sain 
kandiké on the strength of a bifeddsane oy forged charter, and that, consequently, that. t a a Tt 
was broken up, and the Village was taken away from him and was given to others, ‘Here, we 
have a distinct reference to a forged grant, And it may be added that the practice of mann 
facturing kifaideanas or forged charters is recognised in the laws of Manu. with paeeeree” 
death as the penalty for the fabrication of them. There is, further, an emphatic denancia- 
tion of some frand of the same kind in the Taréchandi rock inscription of A, D, 1189 or 1 45 
in which the Mahindyake Pratapadhavala of Jipila instrncta his descendants? that some a 
Brahmags bad obtained, by bribery and corruption, from a certain Dé, a servant of king - 
Vijayachandra of Kananj, a kutdera or bad or frandulent charter for two villages named 
Kalahandi and Badapili, — that the said charter was not entitled to any credit, — that the 
said Brihmans were in every respect dissolute persons, and had not the right to even so mnoh 
land aa the point of a needle could pierce,—and that, therefore, the said villages were to be_ 
resumed, and his own descendants were to levy and enjoy the proprietor’s share of the produce 





Tn the present day, the real nature of some of the spurious records was not recognised 
until quite recently, Fortunately, however, ax the teault of extended experience, it is now not 
difficult to detect them. They betray thomeolvoes in g variety of ways, Very often, the firat 
feature that attracts attention and excites suspicion, is had formation of the ch lene cdaceael 
unreasonable to suppose that skill and neatness in writing and other dotatle-rane liBeations 
reqeired from clerks and engravers in ancient times, just ns now. In fact, in the large 
majority of the genuine records, whether on copper or on stone, we have beantifnl samples of 
extreme regularity of work and careful finish, And we find that some of the persona who 
Prepared those records prided themselves on their work, and expressed their pride or were 
commended forthe execution of what ther turned out : for instance, Karnabhadre, the engraver 
of the copper-plate grant of Vuaidyadéva king of Kimaripa, ia described in the record as an 
accarate workman,* and an inspection of the published lithographic reproduction of his work 


grante of the Fastern Chalnkya king Amma IT, likens himself, in reepect of the fine sample of 
his handwriting that he has given us, to Visvakarman,® the mythological artist and artilicer of 
the gods, and the special deity of all craftsmen, Even when the charurters present the 
required types, an indifferent formation of them is enough to raise doubts ae to the nature of a 
record, Bunt there are other features alas, not so conspicuous at first sight, by which the 
SPpuriocs records betray themselves, They do so by paleogra phic slipa, in attempts to imitate 
the ancient charneters by using characters which are known to have been developed after the 





* Sea Ep, Jud. Vol. 7. p, 74. ® M4ngeadhermaddatra, ix, 21a, 

© No, 168 in Prof, Kielhorn's List of the Inscriptions of Norther India (Ep. Ind, Vol, ¥, Appendix, p, £2). 

Ree Colabrooke's | | Jour, mer. Or. See. Vol, VI. p. 548, | 

* Bp, Ind, Vol. IT. p, 359, * Vol, XIIT. above, p, 250, text Hue gy, | 
a In the spurious records of the Wextern Gaiga series from Mysore, the writers af the Tanjore, Merkira, Hostr, 

Dévarhalli, aod Hellegers grants, went a step further, aod, to enhance the valee of their work, called themaelves by the 

actual came of Vidvakarman, They have given us decidedly food work in the Dévarhalli snd Ha legore plates, and 

probably alec in the Hostr grant: but uot in the Tanjore and Merkira tustinces be 
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periods to which the revords would ausigo them, or, sometimes, to have bocome obsolete before 
those periods ; by orthographic bianders ; by corrupt language; by pecoliar words and forma ; 
by fanity terminology in respect of tithes; by abrupt and ungrammatical transitions between 
Sanakyit and the vernaculars ; by the use of eras which were foreign to the series to which they 
purport to belong; by the false dates which they pnt forward for kings whose real dates are 
known ; by presenting pedigrees which are knowin to be fictitious ; and in diverse other 


We shall not, on this occasion, go into an exposition of the details by which the spurious 
records betray themselves. We have only to start with the fact ‘hat the spurious records 
exist. But the question naturally presents itself, ax to what was the reason for their oxist- 
ences, The answer is readily found, in the point at which we have already arrived on page 21 
above; namely, that in the vast majority of the epigraphic records we have, not historical 
narratives intentionally written simply as such, but a mass of title-deeds of real property, and. 
of certificates of the right to duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges, Nearly 
every one of the spurious records is a counterfeit title-deed or certificate, And they were 
fabricated, not to produce history, which is only an incidettal feature in them as in tho 
genuine records, nor to falsify history, but to establish claims to property ; sometimes, no 
doubt, to support: boni-fide rights in cases in which the original titledeeds and certificates had 
been lost, and sometimes as a means of putting forward fraudulent claims. 

And they can be fabricated, whothor with that sama object or with others, and with 
& pretence to antiquity, oven in the present day. Among the spurious records of Mysore, 
there is one, known as the Suradhénupura grant, which was at one time supposed to be an 
ancient record and to establish the date of A. D, 807 for the Western Gaiga prince Sivamara 
11." Bat we now know that it is not of any antiquity at all, and that it was fabricated within 
the last thirty years, on knowledge derived from some of the other forgeries of the same series, 
for the purpose of production before the Inim Commission or court of inquiry into alienated 
holdings, in order to establish an actual right or an asserted claim to certain property : "2 it 
claims that, in the time of Sivamira IL. and in a year which it specifies, the village of Sura- 
dhéoupura, which it appears to call Suradévapura, was constituted an agrehéra consisting of 
twepty-four shares which were apportioned among thirteen Brahmans, who are fully specified 
in it by names and other details; and tho person who fabricated it, or who procured the 
fabrication of. it, was, no doubt, prepared to supplement it by producing either the required 
pedigree establishing his standing asa descendant of one of the alleged original granteos, or 
clse a deed of gift or sale or some such document purporting to have been executed by some 
descendant of an alleged original grantee. This Suradhénupara forgery was concocted with 
the object with which almost all the ancient spurious records were fabricated ; namely, to serve 
as a title-decd. But,—astill more extraordinary thiag, — we find that sparious records can 
be fabricated in the present day to invent imaginary history, in order to gain the favour of 
those who are inquiring into the past of Indin. There is a plate in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal which does not contain anything of the nature of a title-deed, 
but aims at being only a record of a purely historical character, and simply purports to record 
a war between the Bharra of Bundélkhand and the Lédhis, terminating in A. D, 1347 with the 
overthrow of the Bharrs.™ This document, while only pretending to be of the fourteenth 
century A. D., is written and engraved in characters which aim at being those of one of the 
varieties of the Aiéka alphabet of the third century B.C.; it makes the mistake of coupling, 
with the use of those characters, the Sanskrit language, which was not the epigraphic language 
of that period ; and it betrays itself as an absolutely modern production by the use of modern 





1! See Ep. Carn. Vol. 111. Introd. p. 3 | | . 
4 See, more fully, Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 58, I quote the details of this document from a copy of the text of it, 
10 Ree Jowr, Reng. Aa, Sor. Vol. XLVI. Part I. Pp, 234, and Proceedings, p. 263. 
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nomerals, by elena the acetae : by a name, Pall, clint: void Cio 
present centory, and by following in iis spelling of the name of the hare 1 ee — 
refinoment of English transliteration, And, in connection with this curious _ 28 fe 
note that, at the end of his observations on it, Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra m 

worth quoting and bearing in mind, not only im respect of this Paria an, a 
even ouly in respect of spurious records in goneral ; he anid’4— “ Jin at 
“be the object of such a piece of imposition? But from thedays of Wilford 
“many attempts of the kind made by Pandits, that it is scarcely setae hs ell upon it a 
“length, The smile of a Sahib of high rank and the reward expected are ¢ quite sofficient to 


**account for sach wicked acts," re 


The reason for which the ancient spurious records were fabricated, wag, i 
that they should serve as titledleeds and certificates, And it pacts 
occasions for the fabrication of them. Incidental occasions, of various kind 
ocvnrred at any time. The accidental logs of an original tith-deed, and the fe 
resulting therefrom, might lead at once to the fabrication of another, ards Fe 
perhaps from a mannscript copy of the original, to be snbstituted for it —~ oi | 
when necessary. A public disaster might easily Jeni] to a more extensive manufaets ur rot 
Instruments; for instance, to take a modern illustration, some twenty years ag a bi 
Poona, containing many records and other papers, was destroyed by fire, and beer 
least dine neighbouring district were immediately afterwards inundated vith fe 
some were inbricated to replace genuine documents which unquestionably had 
in the fire hut which, it was then represented, had not been onites in the I 
while others were fabricated simply because the occasion gave the opportunity of put 
forward cliims which would have been disproved at once by genuine document bus , 
been destroyed. But, in ancient times, the principal occasions must have occ whe ever 
there was a change of dynasty, ora temporary but appreciable Joas of power by local. eu al 
tories. The donative records usually contain mandates to future kings and governors to 
uphold grants that have bean made, and benedictive sud imprecatory Verses asse1 tin; ; the 
merit of continuing grants and the sin of confiscating them, And these were, evidently, 
no mere formulm, They were protests against the too carly occurrence of what the d Lite) 
Plainly foresaw would heppen sooner or later. We have one explicit reference to what did h | pe 
in this way from time to time, in the Nausiri grants of A. D. 915, which recite the a 
that, on the oocasion of his coronation, the Rashtrakfita king Indra TIT. bad himself | ‘eig 
against gold, and, while rtill in the scales, cave away, not only Kurundaka and: villages 
together with twenty lakhs and a half of drammes, but also foor hondred other. villages 
which had been confiscated by Previous kings,""15 We also hayean express statement in the 
records, that the Western Chalokya king Vikramiditya I. had occasion to restore grants to 
gods and Brihmans, which had been confiscated by the confederate kings from the east east and 
south who had invaded and conquered his territory and had retained possessior of it for a time 
after the death of his inther Pulak@din IT And we may refer the ay is 
(No. 27 in tho list given at the end of this article), which. purports to tex beon issue 
fifth year of Pulakésin I1., either to the period of the foreign occupation, as an attempt to pre- 
vent confiscation of a property the title to which could not be otherwise proved, or to the 
period after the restoration of the Western Chalukya power at Badami, as anattempt to reg ai 
or to fraudulently acquire possession of, the village which it slataa: Aesth tor ads 4 ms 
Gaiige prince seri? A: D., the Rishtrakit king Dhruva had occasion to imprison the 
Gaiiga prince of Mysore, and the province was apparently administered for some fifteen yenra 
by foreign viceroys appointed by the Rashtrakiita king. This oecurrence, also, fered ts 
opportunities for the fabrieation and | Production of spurious title.< | 
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“oe Rashtrakite governors during | the other for the deception of the Guiga 
princes when their authority had been restored to them by Gévinds TI, On the downfall of 
the RishtrakGta dynasty at the end of the tenth century A. D., there was another success- 
fol invasion of Western India, when tho Cholas occupied Mysore, which, otherwise, would have 
passed into the possession of the Western Chilukyas of Ealyini, and overran the southern parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, The records tell us that the Chélas thon destroyed temples, and 
slew Brahmans and o!d men and children, and spoilt the caste of women, and did other wrongs, 
Of course, they also confiscated endowments, bath religions and private, And some of the 
spurious records from Mysore and the south of Bombay may have been fabricated daring the period 
of that oconpation, in an attempt to prevent confiscation, But a more general oceagion for the 
fabrication of them there probably occurred later on, in the second half of the eleventh century, 
when, as again we know from the records, the Ché|s invaders were driven ont, and the temples 
were rebuilt ander the Western Chalnkya kings, and there occurred a specially great opportunity 
to regain confiscated endowments and to acquire fresh ones, 

Such were the reasons and the principal occasions for the fabrication of the large majority 
of the spnrioas records, The introduction of false historical statemonts into them, whe- 
ther they were fabricated on such occasions or during the continuance of s dynasty, is also 
easily to be accounted for. Tho persons who fabricated the spurious title-deeds and certificates 
could not forge with any safety in the name of a reigning king or of one of his foudatories or 
officials, or even, der rdinary conditions, in the name of a very recent king of the samo 
dynasty, or, again, of one of the fendatories or officials of such a king, unless the dynasty had 
suffered some reverse meanwhile, The frauds would have been detected at once, by the know- 
ledge of local governors, or by an examination of the official'records. The forgers were obliged 
to pot forward a certain amonnt of antiquity. But they nsnally had not access to any of the 
official archives and chronicles. And so they had to draw upon whatever they might happen 
to Know about past events, eked ont by the power of their imagination and their ability to 
decipher any genuine grants that might be available to them as a guide, And this is why we 
meet, in these spurious records, sometimes with real kings with wrong dates attached to them, 
and sometimes with purely imaginary kings and fictitious pedigrees, and with alleged historical 
occurrences, to imitate the general style of the genuine records, which may occasionally have a 
basis of truth, but are nevertheless very likely even then to misrepresent occurrences of which 
only an imperfect memory can usnally have been preserved by the people at large, 

And that is the point of view from which we must regard the spurious recorda. 
We are considering them, of course, only in respect of their possible bearing upon history and 
all ita surroundings, — putting them aside altogether, except in the general discnasion of their 
nature and merits, in respect of the value that was intended to attach to them as title-deeds. 
The latter point of view is one which concerns, not the antiquarian, but only any Courts before 
which the ancient records may be prodnced ss documentary evidence ;!" and, in that connection, 
it is only necessary to say, in respect of the spurious records, mnch the same as what haa 

'* The generally prevailing belief in connection with the ancient records, whether on copper oF oo atone and 
whether genuine or spurdons, is that they contain clone to hidden treavore, Bot thoy are sometimes produced 
before the authorities, or appealed to, in the expectation that they will still establish rights and privilegrs, and 
oconsionally in the most absemrd connection, The Pimpaloér plates (No. 25 in tho list) wera produced with the idew 
that they would enbstantiate » claim to a PAtl's watan (see Vol, IX, abore, p. 203), And the Harihar plates (No. 48) 
wees Produoed befor the Superintendent of the Iném Settlement in @upport of an alleged endowment by king 
Bukkardys of Vijayanagara (soe Vol, VIL. above, p. 148), The two sets of plates in tho Bangalore Muscum were 
found, one (No, 49) among the records of the Chief Commissioner's office, and the other (No, 51) among tho recordy 
of the Assistant Commissionor's court ; the two seta of plates from Mallohalli (Now, 50, 52) wero produced in une of 
the Bangalore courts ; one set of plates from the Gaiijiim district (No. 4) waa recaived from the Colipetor ; and the 
wet of plates from the Karnil district (No. &) was obtained from tha Collector's office ; no doubt, thes nix vets, alnc, 
bad been produced and filed in apport of some claims, In the Madras Presidency, in particular, mont of the Koown 
copper-plate records seem to have come to notices in this way; sec numerous entries, describing plates as being in 
various courts and aifices, in the Lists of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. II. pp. 1 to 83- 


are 
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already been said in respect of the genuine records, pamely, that, whatever ‘may’ ane 
accomplished by means of the spurious records origiaally, there can be bat few eases, if. y 
in which they have not long ayo lost all effective value as tithe-deeds, through: ve dying out 
of the families of original holders, through confiscation, through conquest, or through any others 
of the changes that attend the Inpse of time. We deal with the fisctes recited im © ancient 
records, whether spurious or genuine, only from’ the historical: point of view: Some of the | 
spurious records certainly contain » good deal of purely imaginative genealogical and “histories gt, 
matter, But, except in the introdustion of untroe dates, there are, — ag has already been a 
intimated, — no general grounds for nagoming any deliberate falsification of such m of re 1 
history as may be referred to in others of them ; for the simple reason that neither erecording — 
of history, nor the wilfal misrepresentation of it, was in any way & leading object in the 
fabrication of them, And there ore undoubtedly some historical truths im some of + be arious 
records, For instance, the corrupt verse in the spurious Kurtakiti and Haidsrabad grants 
(Nos, 30 and 39 in the list), which mentions the Pallaya kings Narasimhavarman L, } abén- 
dravarman IL. and Paraméévaravarman I, in connection with the Western Chalukyn king 
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Vikramaditya [.,"3 Li in perfect LoCOrTdaAcce 
the actnal history of the period, and in 


three-quarters of a century before his 
renuine tecord and can hardly be attributed to even an unintelligent reading of a H 
fais. So, aleo, the spurious Altém grant (No. 35) puts forward for Paolak&jin La date, in 
A. D, 488, about the same distance before his real time; and the spurious Pimpalnér grant wal 
(0. 25) puts forward a still more erroneons date, in A, D, $88.89, for » king Satydéraya, by” 
whom it certainly intends either Pulakédin L. or his grandson Pulakéjin 111 We have to 
explain hereafter, why these particular exact years were selected in these three cases, and 
other similar specific years in some others of the spurious records. For the present, we have 
only to say that, in some cases, the persons who drafted the spurious records very likely had 
a rough knowledge of the approximate periods that they onght to cite, and were helped ¢ re 

in the process in which they selected the exact years. But in other capes they were plainly 
actuated by only « general desire to establish as great au antiquity as possible for the charters 
under which they sought to claim, That is why we find the spurious Sriraigpur im : 
(No, 28), the framer of which had evidently not even o rough idea as to the period that he 
ought to select, putting forward so altogether absurd a date as that of A. D, 109 for a king 
Satyiétaya, by whom it, again, certainly means: either’ PulakMin IL of Palakédin 11, -That is 
why we find the Bhimanknatti or Tirthahalli, the Bérir, the Kuppavadde or Sorad, : and the 
Avanatpur or Ganj grants (Nos, 41, 42, 48, 44) preposteronsly claiming to have been issned by 
se SPic King Janaméjaye, — one of them in, specifically, B.C. $04” wre find that, for the 
same reason, the forged grants of the Vijayanagara series usually purport to have been issued 
by Bukkardya, the popelarly accepted first king of the dynasty : and thy farthes os ati 
antedate even his real time by periods varying from one bund red to two hin ar ' her | ‘2 And 
we find the zame dosira displayed even in modern times. At the ten 1 roe Mabilakshzai a 
Ambabi? at Kilhapar there apparently ig, or formerly inscription which mentions 
three Cluilukya princes named Karna, Vélagidava, ont Simadéva, whom it connects with 


is Bee my Dynasties of the Annorese Dwatricts (im the Gazetteer of the Bombay Frendeacy ai ee TT), 
Pp. O27, Sid. This verse and tho four verees that follow it hare been ) 3 aa EP Ty 
Elelhorn ; see COttinyer Nachrichten, 1900, BP. Hil, res om rp hese wet Fie 

Fe TAsEAyS Was a biruda of an cr bestly all of the Western Chalukyas of Biatins, But it was certainly 


bered best, in Inter times, aa an appellation of the two P akiging, — » date | thie rex 
note $9 on page 218 below. wo Palak Bogarding the date mserted by this 


" For some general views on this point, sce Bp, Ind, Vol, ~ r | - ris o 5 with 
the Kurtakiti date, ee id. Vol. V. p. tf ence Ep TL p7a. Foran exact posubility in connection with 
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show = feisa cial dail Tae brought to notice, many years ago, by Bal 
Gangatign lastest who obtained his first knowledge of it from the priests of the temple. 
And he has told us that, in the transcription which he received from one of those priests, there 
was interpolated an imaginary date, Silivihana-Saka-Satmvat 60 (expired) = A, D, 138-39, for 
which, on inspection of the original, he found no authority whatever, and which, he reeognised, 
had been inserted simply with » view to “assigning to the temple as high a degree of antiquity 
as possible,"= It is, perhaps, in the dates, more than in any other details, that many of the 
spurious records sre so tras ¥ a5 sources of history, Bat, though it was no object of the 


| eps, Kok Distr p Atanas. Radial inal alll sky ava: tan aae Sis: Couuues can 
succeeded fa obtaining am impreasinn of this inscription ; they could not find it. And it is to bo remarked that 















tion of 14, obtained hy him, waa Cesintalig: alle pitch Meranfeslk.cciih tbe ovictesl tn,the Gahigle of Mahaladciae, 
“ commonly called Ambébéi, the mother; and, be added, “ the analogy of the charaster would not justify mo in 
“pronouncing this inscription older tlinn the tenth or clereoth century of Shalivahana™ (Jour. Ho, Br, R. da, Soe. 
Vol. TL. p. 283): also, bis translation is headed “Translation of an imseription ou = stone in the temple of the 
“goddess Mabillakehoni™ (thud. p. 270), without, however, auything to shew whether it was on a stractural part of the 
temple, or whether it waaon a separate tablet, [1 is evident, therefore, that an original cr alleged original, did oxiet 
im the Shastroo'y time, and was seen and believed in by him, As regards the merits of the reoord, wo can only my 
- thaé the versions given by the Shastres and by Major Graham donot pas forward « fanciful date, and thet thero is 
0. Peaapenareenniek are Ate SNe nod hia! bees aprince Simadtre, chiming Chilukya dessent, ix the 
PRE de nina SON LG for, a eet of copp <-plates from Terwan, in the Ratni- 
| » Kimvadévardya, aleo represented as a Chilukya, with a date in the Bandra saricat. 
kn Eivah 1188 (expired), in A. D. 1996 (see Dyn. Kan, Distrs. p» 406), und there done nob sew to be exp 
particular primi-facie reason for questioning it, unless ono is porhaps to be fdand in the fect that it further describes 
Kimvadrariya ea “born in the lineage of the Karpuof the Kali age," which, however, may be the origin of, and 
not drawn from, the other local allusions to an alleged Chilnkya king Karna, Pat, without a sight of the origina’ 
orof an impriwion of it, it ia not possible to arrive at any inal conclusion as to whether any such rooord, as is alleged 
really exists or has existed at the temple of Mahdlakabml or Ambibai, and much less as to whethor itis genuine o: 
spuriots, — Rus Sahu’ V. N. Mapdlik obtained from a friend at Kdlbdpur some verses, “which form part of an 
* inscription on the tieople of Mabilakehm!," and of which he published the text, with o translation, in tha Jour, 
Bo. Br, RB. As. Sore Vol. XL p. 103, These rerecs say that from king Chilukya there sprang Karna, whose younger 
brothers were Nia and Siighana; ther pot forward for Karna the dat; of Aélivdbana-Gaka-Sa:mvot 30 (expired), — 
A. D. 108-100; they may that he built * this abode of Bri” (the temple of Mabllakshmi), and that he built also « similar 
temple, of Malan (Siva), at Satgamishwar is the Kooks; they add that, after sponding some yoars af Karavira 
(HolbApeur)-"" in thie plensure-house of Kamwelé (Lakshmi), bo went agais to contro! the Kookas ; aad after them 
there ina sentence which says that “these threo verses bave been written and set up at the temple of Karniivara 
in the holy Sathyambévirakehétra.” The Rao Saheb has told os that “these verses bave not been found on the 
“walls of the : Kernsérare temple“ (lor, cat. p. 14). And no much record at EKiilhipur haa been mentioned 
‘ctlbaes tay Baek r Shastree ot by Major Grab=m, or Ne pater been ‘found there, Further, the 
: , of which 
ba han BIG Saas Sie. Sha a Keguastons fs at. *., 1074). This work aseurts ee aa faka:Sarnrat 
10 expired, = A. D. 38-89, there was a king Séshaputra. From him was born Baktikumiraka, who reigned for twenty- 
five years, From him, Siubokamodrika, who reigned for twelve years, From him, Indukiritin, who reigned for 
eighteen years, “Then there came some kings, beginning with Brahman avd ending with Chilaki, who covered 
thirty-four yeara. . And Chiluki had three sons, Karna. Naga, and Siaghaya. Towards the end, the Wihdimya anys 
that Karna estublished his rule at Rdmakshitra in SijivihanaSakn-Sorvat 100° expired, — A. D. 178-79 (verse 76), 
and that be, who had built the temple of Mahilakshul al Karavin (Kolbipur), built here (in Rimakahitra) the 
temple of Karnfis (verse $0). And it asserts thai ho granted nine villages, specified, to the tewple of Karpéda 
(verses 72 to 74), and one to a temple of Siinéda, aud one to temples of Siméia and Kédira jointly (verse 73). This 
Mihdtmys waa evidently composed partly in order to magnify tho reputation of the looality and to establish 
antiquity for it, aad, no doubt, partly to account for the possession of, or to support a claim to, the villages named 
in it. The verses giren to Eao Saheb V. N. Mandlik as forming part of an inscription on the temple of MabAlakshm! 
or Ambibill at Kolhipor, may be dismissed as simply a fancifnl epitome of part of the Mdktimya, with the 
introdution of a date which does not even agree with that put forward in the Madhdimya, 

Jour. Bo. Ar, R, ds. Soe, Vol. I. p. 268. Through the same proclivity, perhaps, we must account for the date 
of Saka-Sathvat 722 (expired), = A. D. 510-11, —disbelieved by Mr. Sewell, — which bas been put forwani, in a tran- 
script, as the date recorded im au inscription at Bipatis ic the Ristia district (Lists of dntiquities, Madras, Vol. Ip. a2, 
Wo, 16), 
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persous who fabricated them to falsify real history except perhaps io respect of dates, the spurious 
records cannot possibly possess, with reference to any of the details asserted by them, the 
authoritative value that attaches to the gennine records. It is obvious that, if we accept at all 
any of the historical statements put forward by the spurious records, we can only admit them 
with great donbt, and not as in any way conclusive without very considerable corroboration 
from the genuine records, And it is more likely that it would be safer, as regards the historical 
point of view, to set the spurious records aside as curiosities, with which we can do little mors 
than determine, if it is ever found worth while, how far the true history was known to the 
persons who fabricated them. In the geographical and other lines of inquiry, they may perhaps 
be of some more use, not for the periods to which they refer themselves, but for the periods in 
which they were fabricated. For instance, from the spurious A]tém@ grant (No, 35) we certainly 
gather some anthentic information, for (speaking roughly at present) some time about A. D. 
1000, regarding the local territorial divisions and the existence of certain towns and villages in 
the neighbourhood of Kélhapur.4 Bot, even in such respects ag these, the details given in the 
spurious records are not always trastworthy. For example, from one of the genuine records we 
know that about A, D, 900 the Eoiigajnad province was an eight-thousand province, — that is to 
say, 8 province including, according to fact or tradition or conventional description, eight thousand 
cities, towns, and villages ; whereas, the spurions grant in the British Musenm (No, 55) describes 
it asa two-thousand province,® though it is not at all likely that the extent of it was altered 
between A, D. {40 and the time at which that sparious record was fabricated, We must, therefore, 
by no means place implicit reliance on the spurious records, even in connection with the miscellaneons 
items of information in respect of which they are more likely to be correct than jn respect of 
historical details, 


On page 214 ff, below, I give a lst of the spurious records, as far as it can conveniently be 
completed up to date ; without including the alleged Bédh-Gay& inscription, purporting to be dated in 
the Vikrama year 1005 in A. D, 948, which is probably only a modern Fraud,? and the two specified 
above, — the Suradhénupura plates, and the plate in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, — 
which are certainly of ahaolutely recent fabrication, and the modern forgeries at Rimé@shwaram sorn, 
recognised, and mentioned by Dr. Burgess,3* and any other records, obviously spurious if they ever 
did exist, n respect of which we really do not know whether they have actually existed or not. 
T arrange the list according to the localities from which these records were obtained and at which most 
of them are still to be found. I inclode in the list some records as to the spurions nature of which 
there is really no doubt, though they may not yet have been actoally proclaimed to be spurious. Of 
unpublished records, I include a few which are at my own disposal for publication, There are some 
others, unpublished, known to me, which I do not include, becanse they are not in my hands for 
publication, and I do not wish to anticipate whatever anyone, editing them, may wish to aay about 
them. And I omit also a few records, ms to the nature of which there may still be any possibility 


™ See Vol, XIX. above, p. 273 © Ep. Carn. Vol. IV., Hs, $2. ™ Vol. XIV. above, p. 20, 
T See page 3 above, note 10, ™ See Vol. XII. above, p, 415, note 2. 
r thluks, Mysore district, we hare (Ep. Carn, Vol, IIT, TN. 





being supplied by the peopla, cannot be relied om (toe, cit. Introd. p, 22). And so we can hardly troat it seriously 
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of donbt, I am obliged to omit the namerous forgeries of the Vijayanagara series, because I have 
a yet oo knowledge of the details of them; apparently, they have not yet been published, And 
Tain not able to. include some spurions records, purporting to be of the time of the Rishtrakiite king 
Krishpa IIL,, which are found in the neighbourhood of Saundatti in the Belgaum district ;"' they are 

; ingly uninteresting (or, at least, I thought so), that I did not take the 
or to make impressions of them, 

















able to mere careless blundering, some detail or another which involves something that is palpably not 
true, such, for instance, as a reference to & fictitious king as the authority from whom a record has 


142,™ and like the Ablir inscription of A. D. 1104 with a passage in Inted in A. D, 1101.5 
and like the Siyadéni inscription, im Central India, with passages in it which present no less than tep 
dates ranging from A. ID. 908-904 to 968-69," — containing passages of ¥ inious dates, which, we can 
recognise, were not engraved on the stones consecntively from time to time according to the recorded 
dates, but were brought together and put on the stones, for the unification of titles, at the time of the 
latest date given in each case, Such records may he appropriately deseriled in the terms applied by 
Prof. Kielhorn to the Siyadini inscription, which he has defined as “a collective public copy of a 
series of deeds." The passages of them which contain the earlier dates, are not original synchronous 


for those matters ; for the reason that mistakex may always be made in compiling such records. Bat 
when, asin the Managéji, Ablar, and Siyadini instances, we can see that the introduction of the 
passages containing the earlier dates has been more or less officially authorised, and there is nothing 
of an obviously suspicious natnre in those passages, then we cannot well class the entire records aa 
spurious records, and thereby stamp them as possibly of a dishonest nature, And, among records of 
this sort, there are some which include passages that do present false or fictitious matter, but which, 
nevertheless, are not to be classed as spurious on that account. For iInsiance, at Aminbhavi, in 
the Dhirwar district, there was, some fifty years ago,** a stone inscription of A. D. 1113, ineluding 
4 passage which asserts that grants were made to a temple there in A. D, 566 or 567 in the 
time of the Western Chalukya king Polakésin Il, This false date, forty years before even the 
commencement of the reign of Pulakidin II., was of course taken, together with the nasertions 
Connected with it, from some sparions record or incorrect archive, But ther is nothing of a suspicious 
cature about that part of the record which belongs to the year A.D. 1113. We can see that the 
official who authorised the drawing up of the whole record in that year, accepted as genuine and 
correct the spurious reeord or incorrect archive relating to A. D. 566 or 667, and allowed it in 
goml faith to be incorporated in the entire record, And there is no reason for stamping the entire 
record itself, put together in A. D. 1113, as a spurious record. So, also, at Kiidlipura, in the 
el ™ Soe page 217 below, nots 65, " Ep, Ind, Vol, V, p. 9, | 
™ Ep, Ind. Vol, L. p. 162, * Bee Dyn, Kan, Distrz. p. 358, note 1. 
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Mysore district, there is an inscription,.™ which parperts tu have been written and en: raved in 
A. D.1148, and which includes a passage that asserts « previowa grant of the village in A. D.104 by 
“hoianivarman, the first Gaga.” Hero, it is extremely doubtful whether the entire record is a 
genuine record, really drawn upin A.D. 1148. But we waive that point at present. And, assmthing 
that the entire record was really drawn up in A, D. 1148, we have only to say that, in respect of the 
assertions about the year A, D, 104, it simply pote forward, in good faith, a false Biatement success- 
fnlly palmed off on the officials of A,D. 1148 by someone who was interested in setting Up & previous 
assicninent of the village, and that the entire record is pot to be stamped as « spurious record simply 
lnvatse it quotes that falee matter: to which we have to add that historically, as regards the Gajgas, 
the entire record, whether genuine or not so, is worthless, except in perhaps shewing that, by A. Li, 
1148, the specific date of A.D, 104 had come to be connected with the imaginary Koi yaniv . 
Again, to take a somewhat different case, at Kountir, in the Dharwir district, thereis an inseription,27 
written about the middle of the twelfth century A, D,, which prrports to record that the Rashtrakiira 
king AmOghavarsha I. made certain grants to a temple at that village in A. D. 860, This record gives. 
a’ true and correct date for Amévhavarsha I. But it misstates the relationships of some of the Résl- 
trakita kings whom it does mention, aud omits others whom it ought to have included ; and.aleo, — 
probably from misinterpretation of some verse which we have not as yet found in a genuine record, — jt 
places at the head of the Rishtraktiia genealogy « purely fictitious person, whom it calls Prichehhaka- 
raja. And, in view of these mistakes in connection with the Rashtrakiitas, we do not know how far it 
may be trusted in respect of what it says reganding the feudatory family of the Mukala princes. It 
does not, however, make any pretence of having been written and engraved on the stone in A. D, 860, 
It distinctly asserts that it is only a reproduction of a copper-plate charter, which, presomably, did claim 
to have been written and issuedin A.D, 860, and quite possibly was so written and issued, We accept . 
that assertion, and account for the mistakes in the record. by assuming either inability to decipher the 
characters of the original charter correctly, or indifference about taking the trouble to read it carefully, 
And, therefore, while setting the record aside as unreliable for historical purposes, we do not stamp it ax 


reign of Tribhuvanamalla-(Vikramaditya VI.), and while the Sinda prince Permadi I. of Yelbarga 
was governing his hereditary territory, a religious discourse was held, in the course of which Permadi I. 
decided that every religious grant ought to have its charter.™ And it then proceeds to state 
that, in Saka-Samrat 872 (current), in A. D, 949, a temple of the Milasthing pod was founded at 
Narayamgal, and a village-beadman named Mundeyara-Srivantagavanda gave some land to a Brah- 
parport to connect the given date with Vikramiditya VI. and Permidi L It only puts it forward 
a8 the alleged date of the founding of the temple, and of the etanting of the first property that is- 
claimed by the record. The second of these two records recites, according to strict interpretation, 
that, in the reign of Jagadékamalla II., and while the Sinds prince Permadi I. was governing his 
hereditary territory, in Saka-Samvat 872 (expired), in A. D. 950, a resident of Nareyamgal, named 
Hiriyahannasina-Tippanayya, gave some land ty 4 Brihmag for the god Tippanéévara, By litera! 
translation, this record does put forward the given date as a date of Perma-—Jagadékamalla LI. az.d 





™ Published, Jour. Bo. Pr. E. As, Soe, Val. ET. P. 224, No, 1, and p. 230. No. 2: and see Dyn Kon. Disirs. p, £75, anil, 
regariing the details of the dates, Vol. XX1TV abore, p. 12, No. 173, aud p.5, No. 144, 

@ The words, it text line 35 #,, — Perrmigidlér-prasar ee gt eS Parkiapemeappa dharmam gals prati- 
oat Be sendeeea ee ecenricalli dharamainenlevella 9848) eusmigal-vbkcemanas xieerjon re 
wn ere ey realli... . 5 Wall peletilng ab haehaad element cee ee oases: 
coon uum of @ discours> about religion, to sy that there Gugh! to be a charter for all religions gifts; and there- 
open,” And then, to introduce what follows, there theuld be taderstood any auch wordsas “iit Was placed on record that." 
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Permidi I, because it does not inelade tho passage about the propriety of providing all religious 
grants with their charters, | But it was obviously intended to be read in connection with the ether 
record, and to be understood as implying that it was put on the stone under those asme cirenmstances 
And it, evidently, simply puts forward tho alleged date of a grant made before the time of the 
above-mentioned king anil prince, Accordingly, whatever may be the truth here, ax in the Kunniir 
inseription, ns to the alleged facts, these two records, also, are not te be clasced ps sparions records, 
On the other hand, there are two inscriptions at Lakshméshwar (Nos. 37 and 88 in the list), 
written during the eleventh century A. D., which recite grants allerel to have beoy made to local 
temples in A, D. 687, 725, 730, fou, and 968-69, and which do not put forward. any such oexpla- 
nation as that given in the Narezal inscription, and do not suggest in any way that they are mercly 
copies or substantial reproductions of original records, but read distinctly as [{ the various pavsages 
were written and engraved in those years. It is qnite possible that these two records recite ral 
xtants, brought together for tho unification of titles, And, to what has leen already éaid elsewhers 
about them,4® —in the way of pointing out that, thongh they are sparions revoris, they are questign- 
able as dishonest ones only in so far as they may pat forward fraudalent clains to. property, and ia 
60 far as the writers of them may have substituted names of propertics and vrantees aul other details, 
to suit their own purposes, for other names and details standing in orivinal genuine charters, — it 
may be added that the omission to introdnce the names of suaieatsepce in the dates of the Western 
Chalakyn passages of A. D. 687, 723,730, and 735, is decidedly suggestive that genuino original 
charters may have been reproduced in those passages, and may have been transeriled correctly as well as 
intelligently, But we know, from the characters, that the varions passages were not written and 
engraved on these stones at the times at which, {rom the absence of any hint to the contrary, they 
syuchronons vouchers for the matters recited in them. Also, the irregular onler in which the pas- 
sages were arranged, indicates pretty plainly that these records were not drawn ny nuder any official 
Supervision : on one of the stones, there stands first a passage of A, D. 965-61, then there comes an 
undated passage, apparently intended to belong to the period A. D. G09 to nbont 642, and then 
follows the passage of A. D. 735; on the other, the passage~ stand in the onder of A. D. 723, 730, 
268-69, and 687. And forther, that one of them which commences with the passe of A.D, 
368-69, presents in that passage a part of the fictitious Western Gaia peligree o3 an cesential part 
of the record, and thus introduces matter which we know to be false and which chews that that 
passage was at any rate not simply reprodaced from a genuine record of A.D. 208-00, And these 
fart= stamp that record as a spurious one, and bring its companion inte the sane category. Again 
the Dévag@ri inscription (No. 29 in the list), which is referable to the tenth century A. D., proba bls 
ivtotds a perfectly genuine bit of loral history of that period. But it is prepo-teromsly and falsely 
dated in A. D. 600; and it reads as if it was drawn up and engrave! in that year. Adi these facts 
turn it into a spurious record. So, also, the (rattavadi inscription (No. 45) tony recite items of 
local interest which are true and correct fur the period to which it really belongs. But, whereas it 
was really drawn up and engraved at some time about A, D, L000, it ts inisely and still mare 
preposteronsly dated in A. D, 192-93; and it reals as if it was drawn op and engraved then. 
And these facts make it, also, a snorious record. 

In examining the list, we detect one noteworthy jen in the fact that. ont of a total member af 
fifty-nine spurious records, only five are on stone (Nos 25, 29, 37, 35, and 45); all the rest 
ate on copper-plates. The reason for this is not far to find The stone records of India wpxtly 
stand, in very conspicnons places. Even spurious records on stone would have to be ext hite| iu the sane 
way, And, — except octasionally inside the precincts of temples, the establichments of which might 
inclade individaals qualified for each step in the manulactare of etch roconds, — bath the preparation 
and the erection of them woull entail a great amount of pabbe.ty, awd the connivance of inany more 
persons, inclnding at least villoge-officials, than those actanlly interested in the sieeessin! arcompligh- 
meat of the frond. Jn the other hand. the fahricetion of a copper-plate charter. which remaing in 

: = See Ep. Lat. Val. VE p 81 , 
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obscurity in private hands until the time when it is actually wanted for production, is a hole-and- 
corner business, easily confined to one or two accomplices, —one of whom, the artisan who does the 
engraving of what is traced on the plate by the writer, need not know anything about the purport of 
what he is doing. And, for these reasons, the spurious records of India, or at any rate such of them 
as were fabricated from fraudulent motives, will, no doubt, always be found far more frequently on 
copper than on stone, : 


Another point which attracts attention, is, that, though the spurious records are found in many 
different provinces and districts, we have obtained a comparatively large number of them 
from Mysore. (ut of the total number of fifty-nine, no fewer than nineteen (Nos, 41 to 59) come 
from that province and belong to it ; «hile two more certainly (Nos, 10 and 40), — and perhaps alan 
a third (No. 11), — belong properly to that same province, as they claim to convey villages in the 
territories from which the province has been formed, and they must have originated there and travelled 
from those villages to the places where they have been found.’ Thus, twenty-one, at least, of the fifty- 
nine spurious records originated in Mysore? And the spurious records of Mysore include some of the 
most barefaced specimens (Nos, 4] to 44), purporting to be nearly five thousand years old. It dors 
not necessarily follow that the practice of fabricating spurious records was always more rife in Mysore 
than in other parte of the country : we can only compare the numbers of known specimens; and wedo 
not know how many spurious records still remain to be discovered and allocated elaewhere as well as there. 
Bat the fact stands, that Mysore, or some particular part of it, has on various occasions been mark- 
edly prolific in the production of epigraphic forgeries, — roughly about nine centuries aco, and in con- 
nection with certain historical occurrences wich have been glanced at above, And, apparently, some 
neighbonring part of the country has, somewhat later, been still more productive of the same class of 
documents ; since Mr. G, R. Subramiah Fantuln tells us that the forgeries of the Vijayanagara 
series are probably nearly as plentiful as the genuine grants, which, he says, are themselves extremely 


numerong,4 


And finally, fifty-six, at least,out of the fifty-nine spurious records shewn in tho list, 
distinctly claim to be title-deeds of landed property. As has alrealy been intimated, they are 
not necessarily all fraudolent title-deeds, fabricated in order to substantiate false claims. But, at the 
best, they are all sparious title-deeds, not issued by the authorities by whom they purport to have been 
issued. Thirty-seven of these spurious title-deeds (Nos. 1 to 11, 22 to 27, 30, 32 to 36, 39, 40, 42 

“1 We have « pointed instance of the way in which copper-plate records are Hable to travel, in the Vakkaléri plates, 
which contain a charter issued by the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman IT. in A.D. 57 (Ep. Ind, Vol, ¥_ p, 200), 
The grant was made, and probably the plates themselves were prepared and issued, at acamp at = certain town in the 
Shéliipur district; pamely, at Bhan jiragavittage on the northern bank of the Bhimerathi, which is the modern * Bhon- 
darkowteh’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the 'Hhandar Kavtha’ of the same sheet, NE. (1896), — 
(representing, no doubt, Bbapdira-Kaujhith)} —on the north bank of the Bhima, in at, 17° 27", long, 75" 44°. about 
twenty miles south-west from Shilipor, The charter conveyed a villnge in the immedinta vicinity of Hingal im the 
Dhirwit district, The grantee must have resided somewhers close to the : i iven to him, ust 
have had the plates in his possession at his residence, And the Plates have eventually como to light from a village in o 
distant part of Mysore, — The fact is, the find-places of the co records frequently have no connection with the 
records themselves, and do not help us except in indicating the localities in which we may look first in endeavouring to 
identify places named in those records, The fact that « resord on copper is found at a certain place, does not establish 
the sovertiguty, in that part of the country, of the king who made or authorised the grant, unless the property itenlf 
granted by him or by his authority, is identified there, And we shall have, some day, to rename all the copper records 
according to the properties that they conveyed, The so-called Vakkaléri plates would be more correctly described as the 
Sulliyir grant. 

“ The records make this quite clear, even when the villages claimed by them cannot be actually identified. 

* Vol. XXVIL above, p. 277. — We must, of course, await further information, . : , mri 
of the Vijayanagars series; we have to learn where they come from, and to determine the places in which they 
originated. — As regards any question of general comparison, according to the numbers actually before us, Madras 
presents, up to date, nominally twenty specimens (Noa, 2 to 21), without inchading any of the Vijayaragnra series. 
The Madras Presidency, however, isa very large territory, Out of the twenty specimens obtained in it, ono certainly 
(No. 10), and perhaps also another (No, 11), originated in Mysore. And ten others (Noa. 12021) really reduce them- 
selves to only two separate and distinct acts of forgery, — Gna Tepresented by the two plates dated in A.D, 1086, and the 


other by the eight plates dated in A, TD, 109. —The Bombay Presidency presents seventeen specimens (Noa, 22 to 38), 
«pread over the Presidency itself and the Native States which are more or lees inherent parts of it. 
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to 44, 46 to 48, 53 to 55, and 57 to 59) claim grants of entire villages. .\nd nineteen of thew 
(Nos, 12 to 21, 28, 31, 37, 38,41, 49, 50, 52, and 56) claim allotments of land not amounting 
to entire villages. Oneother (No. 45) seems to be a record of the same kind, as it apparontly 
claims to define and mark out lands sot apart as the remuneration attached to the office 
of village-headman, And to this list of fifty-six or fifty-<even epurions tith4lecds, we ought in all 
probability to add one more (No. 51); but we may set that aside as undetermined, on the grounds that 
the essential part of it is illegible. Only one of the total number of fifty-nine spurious records, namely 
the Davagéri inseription (No. 29), does not claim any landed property, but purports to be the 
certificate of the right to perform a certain sacrifice. Fifty-six, at any rate, of the fifty-nine 
shewn in the list, are spnrions titk-deals, Fourteen of them claim religious grants. Of these 
one (No. 3) names a Baiva priest as the donee, on behalf of a village-goll; one (No. 26) doe= not 
name any individaal donee, but claims village for the purposes of the worship of a form of Biva and 
for nenfract by ascetics residing in the temple of the god ; another (No. 41) similarly dors not name 
any individual donee, but claims the grant of a property to ascetics for the purposes of the worship 
of the god Sitarima ; five (Nos. 23, 24, 27, 32, and $4) claim grants of villages to Brahmans for the 
purpose of the celebration of certain specified sacrifices ; five (Nos. 31, 35, 37, 38, and 40) claim 
grants of villages and lands to Jain priests on behalf of Jain temples; aud one (No, 57) claims the 
grant of a village on behalf of a Jain temple, perhaps with, perhaps without, the indication of a Jain 
priest as the actual donee. Forty-two of the records have no connection with religion, but 
claim properties on behalf of private individuals. One of them (No. 7) specities a minister as 
the donce ; one (No. 28) claims a grant of lands to village-headmen ; two (Nos, 46 antl 49) clann 
uranta, to the son of a village-headman and to a banker or merchant, in recognition of prowess in 
battle; another (No. 48) claims a grant to the son of a village-headman in recognition of some 
personal service apparently rendered in battle ; twenty-seven (Nos, 1, 2, 4 to 6, 8 to 11, 22, 26, 30, 
35, 36, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 50, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 59, and 59) claim grants to Brahmans for them- 
selves ; and the remaining ten (Nos. 12 to 21) claim other individual properties. And one more 
(No. 45), which, again, has no connection with religion, seams to claim property partly as a 
private and partly as an official holding, as it apparently purports to mark out and define land 
attached to the hereditary office of village-headman. 

These remarks complete all that need be said for the present about the spurions records, There 
are certain other records, which are of doubtful authenticity or value. Some of them will 
probably, on fuller examiuation, have to be included in the list of spurious records, Some of them 
are, by their own admission, reproductions of original records ; and we have only to decide how far the 
historical and other matters put forward in them may be accepted as authentic. And others of them, 
while not admitting that they are reproductions, plainly are such, with, in some cases, the evident 
‘ntroduction of matter that cannot have lwen in the originals, And there are also genuine 
records which have been tampered with, in order to make them serve purposes other than 
those originally intend«L hy them. A pointed and easily recognisable instance of this Inst class of 
records, is the Simangad grant of .A. D. 7444 It originally granted a certain specified village in 
the Koppara five-hundrel district. The historical matter in the record has not been tampered with ; 
nor the date of it; nor the name and other particulars of the original grantec ; nor even the name of 
the district, But the name of the village that was granted, and the names of the villages mentioned 
‘n defining the boundaries of it, have been altered. And so, though we can identify the substituted 
villages, we are not abl to say that the identifications are of any use, from the geographical point of 
view, in locating the district, The records of doubtful valuc will] be dealt with on some subsequent 


occasion, 
| ah, ee ely 
“4 ‘Vol, XT. above, p. 109: and see Dyn, Kan. Distrs. p. 399. 5a, aleo, the Paithan gract of A, D. 74 was 
tampered with in respect of the names, ete, of the crantecs (seo Ep, Ind, Vol. III, p. 108, note 7); and the Degli 
grant of A. D. 940 wae tampered with in respect of the Tillage granted and its boundaries and district, an well as 
ip respect of the name, etc,, of the grantee (see id, Vol. ¥. p. 180, note 2). For a spurious record apparently treated 
ip the came way, see note 47 on page 214 below, 
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A LIST OF SPURIOUS INDIAN RECORDS. 
BENGAL FRESIDENCY. 
Gay4 District. ae $x 

1. — The Gaya plate, which claims that Samudracupts (Early Gupta) granted to a Brahman, 
duly specified by hie name and gétra and slid, village named Bévatika in the Gaya 
ethage, i the (Gupta) year 9, in A. D. $28,— Published, Gupta Joacriptions, js 2d. . 

MADEAS PRESIDENCY. 
Gafijim District. ‘<7 

2.— The Chicacolo plates, which clair that Dévéndravarman, son of Anantayarman (alleged 
Eastern Ganga of Kalifganagara), granted to three hundred Brahmans," a village named 
Tamarachheru in the Varihavartant wsheya, in the year 51 of the Gsigeya race, in A. 1), 641-42, 
—~ Published, Vol. XILL above, p. 273; and see Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (in the Gazetteer 
af the Hombey Presidency, Vol, 1. Part 11,), p. 297, note 6, . | 

3, — The Chicseole plates, which claim that Satyavarman, son of Dév@udray man (alleged 
Eastern Ganga of Kaliiganagara), granted to a Gurara or Ssiva priest, as an agrahdra of the 
gramaitére or tatelary village-god aul as a Noivasthdnalu or Saiva property, @ village namod 
Tarugrima in the Galela rishayu, in the year 251 of the Gaigéya race, in A, D1, 94142, — 
Pablished, Vol. XIV, above, p, 10; and see Dyn, Kaw, Dieten, P. 297, notes 6, 8. 

4.—A set of platos which claims that Prithivivarman, son of Mahindravarman (alleged 
Enstern Ganga of Kaliiganagata), granted to a Brahman @ village, the name of which is 
doubtful, in the (7) Jandra cishaya.@ — Published, Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p. 198. 

Visagapatam District, 

5. — The Alamands plates, which claim that Anantavarman, son of Rajéadravarman (alleged 
Eastern Gaiga of Kalijanagara), granted to a Brihmay & village named (?) Medolika in the 
Tirikatn evshoya, in the year 304 of the Gangéya race, in A, DD. Cleo, — Moblished : En. tnel. 
Vol. J11, p.17; aud see Dyn, Kon, Distra, p. 297, note 6. 


6.— The Pedda-Cherukiru plates, which claim that a king Vishouvardhena (Eastern 
Chainkya of Vengt ; apparently Vishouvardbena II, is intended) granted to a Brahmas an egrahdra 
named Ikshu or Ikshupura, of which he was a resident, “4 

7, — A set of plates which claims that Vishnuvardhana.Tils (alleged Kastern Chalukya of 
Vengi) granted to minister of his named Kuppanayys, of the Pallava lineage or of the lineage of 
Pullavamalla, a village named Sripundi (with perhaps some other properties) in the Velaninda 


wesArsyer 


ea er ok Plates which claims that Vikramaditya I. (Western Chalukya of Badami) 

granted to a Prihman two villages named Agunte and Teburh]aiira. — Published. Jour, o- 
Pr, A, As. Soe. Vol. XVI Pp. 220, 240: and pao Den, Kan. Distrs. p. 365, note 1. 

w_Eacept when the coutricy is noted, it ay be wedarlood Gat tha tocnla lau ies ndaaes Gd Glbar lal 


uMicent to fix the itlentity of tho alleged grantees more or less fully, and 2 10 enable the holders of the recends tu 
establish their claims by Producing pedigrees ur other evidence 


Here the alleged grantees are anply mentioned ag “three bendred Ardhmans of the Vajasantya chorea and 
many gtrag,” 

“ There are rome iniicatious, in lines 8 and 19 to 140f the test, that, in addition to the resord being onginally 
i ric it ves Tubeequently tampered With, 00 as to claim o property other than that which was at fint 
cloimed by it, 





Se 

















“ This record is mantioned im Sewell'n Ligts of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. 1. 4. | quote il, however a ink- 
impressions, for which I am indebted to De. Huleew Antiquities, Modras, P quote il, however, from | 


*? 7 quote this record, also, froin mk-Unpruwicns receired from Dr. Hultzach, 
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> RECS ey 


®.— Tho Udayéndiram plates, which claim that Naiwlivarmon, son of Skandavaruen 
(alleged Pallava of Conjeeveram), granted to 1 Brihman a village named Kaéfchiviyil in the 
Adeyira rdahirad, — Last published, Ep. Jad. Vol. 111. p. 142; andsee Jaya, Aaw. Distra, py. 20, 


note 6, 
Tanjore District. 

10.— The Tanjore pistes, which claim that Arivannan, i. ¢, Harivarman (alleged Western 
Gaiga of Talakad), granted to o Brihmay the village of Orekédu™ in the group of viilages 
known as the Maisunidu seventy, in the Prabluava «wirutsera, Saka-Sarnvat 169 expired, iu A. Dd. 
248. — Published, Vol. VIII. above, p. 212; and sce Vol, XXIV. above, p. 10, No. 166, and Ep. 
Ind, Vol. UI. pp. 159 (No. 1), 161, 169, aul Vol. V. p. 174. 

Coimbatore District. 

ll. — The EKémaralingam plates, which claim that Ravidatta (an alleged descendant vi 
Punniitariija or of the kings of Punndta) granted to some Brahmays a village named Pungisoge 
in the east-central district in the Kudugir add in the Punnddu wehaya, and other villages, or shares 
in other villages, named Kolir, Kodamiku, Dvatogeyaniir, Tanagundir, and Pattal,*) — Publistwd, 
Vol. XVIII. shove, p. $62; and see Ep, Ind. Vol. ILL p. 163, note 2. 


Miscellaneous.” 

13 to 21. — Ten plates in the Central Museum at Madras, of which the general purport 

is a3 follows. ‘They recite thats certain Vira-Saigudaiyiin (alleged Chala) had constructed an agrahdra 
for Alakaiyyar, Alakayyar,or A lakappayyar, and anagroAdra for Dirunnipuram-Kidanamichchariayan ; 
bat another king came and destroyed the wgrahiiras, and, on the sites of them, dug a tank, and con- 
stituted a district named Patichapennénidu, Patichapandnida (or something like that), consisting of 
four divisions,one of which was a village named Mantavettu, Mantavidn (or something like that), 


— ee a 


® This ia the modern Varakinin, in | the M Mysore district and taluka. 

 Kimaralingam, or Kumiraliigem, ia the ‘Comarlgum" of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 62 (1610), in lat, 10° 29", 
long. 77° 25), in the south of the Coimbatore district, The record, however, has not neocssarily any connection with that 
part of the country, except in reapect of having been found there. Aud the details given in ft distinctly alloesto it else- 
where. — PonnAju or Pink ia well known os the name of 4 aix-ihousund province, — (on the point that it was a six. 
thousand, uot a ten-thousud, swe Ep. Ind. Vol, VI, p, 63, note 7), — which was oa division bf the torritories of the 
Western Gaogns of Talakid, The Punnido or Pini} six-thousand included somo of the extreme southern parts of 
Myeore, beluw the Lakshmaotiriha aud the Kivéerl, inclusive of the Gundlup taluka, The Kudugir wid of this 
spurious record soma likely to be identical with the Kujugu ed of certain othet records, An inscription of A.D. 1915 
(Ep. Carn, Vol, IV., Gu, 58) places in the Eugugu ndd the village of KnppAgala, in the Gupdtupty hdbji, which appears 
to be the * Conagaula’ of the Indian Atlas sheot No. 61 (1833), and the ‘Kannogal’ of the game shoot, NW. (1894), 
about six miles towards the south-west from Gupdlupf. Au inscription of A. D. M07 (ddd. Go. 11) speaka of “the 
Terakapiinbe nid which is the Kugugu wf?," Terakanimbe still exicts, as a town about six miles east of Gupdinpet. 
And it thus becomes possible that the Kedamiku or Kojamiiko of the spuricus record may be the modern ‘ Kodasoge," 
about seven miles towards the eouth-eest from Guojlapl. This identification, of course, cannot be Jooked upon as at 
all Goal; especially, as we cannot find, in that neighbourhood, any others of the villages mentioned in the record, And 
We bave still to decide whether the Punmikju or Phobj mx-thousand was the whole of the Punoidu country, or was only 
a part of it, However, the recon! specifies ‘‘the people of the ninety-six-thousnnd vishaya,” that ja to may the Gaign- 
Vili ninety-six-thousand of the Wester Gangas, a8 the witnesses to the granta asserted by it. And thiscloscly connects 
the record with Mysore, — The grant purports to have been made when Ravidatta was encamped at o town named 
rape gaat probably by mistake for Kirtipura, This town is not necessarily to be placed either in the Kudugir ndd or 

the Puonidu vishayo. Mr, Rice has proposed (Mysore, reviecd edition, Vol, 7. p. 312, uote 6, and Vol. II. pp. 223, 
prio are + citi yt gin atagtaen yp ante ip ase were a seer gr He a 
Heggadadivankite in the Mysore district, and twenty-seven miles towards the west-north-west from Gupdlapit. And, 
aa there is an inscription at Kittir, dated in A. D. 1070 (Ep, Carn, Vol. 1V., Hg. 65), which speaks of the place as“ the 
elena] town Kirtimahinagarapura which is Kittir," the proposal seems likely to be correct. 

A remark io Arrhwol, Sure, South. Ind, Vol, IV. p. 137 indicates that therearethree more spurious copper-plate 
records in the Museum at Madras, the contents of which are still to bo meade known. And the ame volume seems 
ta inolude three other spurions records on copper; namely, page 107, No. 20, a plate in the District Court of 
Madura, which parports to be dated in A, D, 1533; page 152, No, 12 of the plates in the Madras Myseum, 
which porports to be dated in A. D, 1454: and page 181, No. 25, pot dated; they do not appear to contain any matier 
ofany particular luterest from the historical point of view, 
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And they then either claim the subse jaent re-allotment of portions of the said village, or else specify 

Portions of it as belonging to alleged descendants of alleged original grantees.®? Two of these plates 

connect with Vira-Sangudaiyin the date of Kaliyaga-Samvat 4187 (expired) and Saka-Sathvat 1008 

(expired), in A.D. 1086; and the other eight give a date three years loter, in A. D. 1089, — 

Published, Archeol, Swrr, Sowth, fu. Vol, IV. p. 137 ff. ) 
| BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

22.— The Dhiniki plates, which claim that Jiikadéva (of the Saurishtra country) granted 
to a Brahman the village of Dhénika® in the Bhimilika mandala, in Vikrama-Satmvat 794 
(expired), in A. D, 738.— Published, Vol. XII. above, p. 151; and see Vol, XVI. p, 197, and Vol, 
XIX. p.369, No, 190, and the concluding remarks about it on p. 371, 

23.— Tho Umétaé plates, which claim that Dadda TI. (Gurjara of Broach) eTanted ton 
Brahmag lor sacrificial purposes the village of Niguda"™ in the Kamaniya sixteen-hundred Afwite, 
in Saka-Satmvat 400 (expired), in A. D, 478. — Published, Vol. VII. above, p. 61 ; and see Vol. », ay 
p. 279, Vol. AVIL. p, 184, Vol. XVIII. p. 91, and Dyn. Xun, Distrs, p. 812, note 7. ~ 

24. — Tho IlAé plates, which claim that Dadda II, (Gurjara of Broach) granted to a 
Brahmag for sacrificial purposes the village of Raiva"® in the Akulédvara eishaya, in Saka-Sarhrat 
417 (expired), in A. D. 495. — Last published, Vol. XIII above. p. 115; and seo Vol, X. p. 279, 
Vol. XVIL, p. 193. note 37, Vol, XVIIL. p. 91, Vol. XXIV. p, 10, No. 165, and Dyn. Kaw. 











Ehandésh District." 


25. — The Pimpa}nér plates, which claim that Satyaéraya (i, ¢, Palakédin 1. or Il.; Western 
Chalakya of Bad&ami) granted to some Brahmags the town of Pippalanagara,** in Eaka-Samvat 
#10 (expired), in A. D. 388-89. — Published, Vol. IX. above, p, 203; and see Dyn, Kan, Distra. 
yr. 344, note 6. ; 

26. — The Nirpan plates, which claim that Triblmvanigraya-Nigavardhana, son of Dhari- 
fraya-Jayasithhavarman (alleged younger brother of Pulakédin I1.; Western Chalukya of Thadimi), 
granted the village of Balegrama™ in the Goparashtra wslayu for the worship of the god Wapdiles- 
vara and for asufruct by the ascetics®! residing in the temple of that god, — Last published, Vol, EX. 
above, p. 123; and see Dyn. Aan, Distrs, p. 357, and note 1 on p. 358.2 

‘Some of thom name the alleged holders; the others apparently leave i to bv assumed that the person whe 
conld produce one of the plates should be taken as the possessor of the Property named in it, 

* This is the ruined village, known os" old Dhiniki," in the Uthimandal division ; and Hhimiliké i, Bhim, 
Bhimbali, or Ghomll, a deserted capital in the Bards hills (seo Vol. AIL, abore, pp. 103, 153, 154). 

* This is the modern Nagid, near Kamréj or Kimréj (Kamagtyn) which is somewhere near Surat (seo Vol, 
XVII. above, p. 184, and note 5), 

This is the modern Réyimil, in the AnklAshwar tiluka (see Vol. EVIL abore, p. 196, note 37). 

@ See alao note @ to No. $3 on page 217 below, 

™ This is the modern Pimpalnér itself, the head-quarters of the Pimpalnér tiluke, 

™ The explanation of this dete may possibly be found in the Kalacheri or Chéal era, with the epoch of 
A. D, 248-49, which, we know, was still current in the northern territories of the Western Chalukyas of Bidimi up 
to A. D. 739 ;for, A. D. 246-49 + 810 = A, D. 558-59, in the true period of SatyAiraya-Palakibiin J; x 

@ This is the modern Belgnon-Tarilhd, in the Igatpurl taluka. 

“ No names or any other details are given, 

© The characters of thia record are good ; and the language audorthography are mostly eorrect. Bat the reserd 
allota to PulakMiin IT. the well known charger of his son Vikramiditya 1, Chitrakaptha, which, moreover, it mis- 
names Kanthechitra. And, if only for that reason, the record must now be finally relegated to the list of sparions 
recotde, Tht Dbarkéraya-Jayasithhavarman whom it puta forward, seems to have been evolve! out of the real person 
of that name, a son of Polakiésin IL 
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27.— The Eandalgaon plates, which claim that Pulakégin [[, (Western Chalukya of Bidkiny) 
granted to s Brihmag for sacrificial purposes a village named Pirigipa inthe territory of Réavati- 
dvipa,™ in the: filth year of his reien, in A. D. G14. — Pablishel, Vol. XIV. above, p. 380; and see 
Lyn, Kan, Distra, p. 358, nove 1, 








Bolgaum District.” 

_ €8.— A stone inscription at Sriraigpur near Sauwlatti, which claima that Satyiérays 
of the Chalukya race (meaning, no doubt, Pulak@sin I. or TL.; Western Chalokys of Badami) 
Sranted some find to the village-headmen of Modaliir® as remuneration for the discharee of their 
duties, in the Vilambin susiwatsara, Saka-Sathvat 31 (expired), in A.D), 109.— Not yet published. 

20. —A stone inscription at Dévagéri, which records that the Mihiisamantied hy pati 
[Sa]ativarman, of the Miitira race, came to the village of Palarir in the Kalayukti saieatwera, Saka- 
Sathvat 522 (expired), in A.D. 600, and granted to the villagers tho right to perform a certain 
sacrifice, in return for their supplying forage for his horses and elephants, — Nut yet poblished ; 


50.—The Kurtak6ti plates, which chim that Vikramiditya I. (Western Chalakya of 
Tidimi) granted to a Brihman the village of Kurutakinto” in the Belvola gishuya, in Saka- 
Sarhvat 530 (or 532) expired, in A. D. G08 (or G10).— Published, Vol. VIL above, p. 217; and 
see Vol. XVIIL above, p, 285, Dyn, Kan, Distre, p. 365, note 1, and Ep. Id. Vol. V. p. 176, note 1, 


$1.—The Sadi plates, which claim that Diituga II. (Westorn Gaiga of Talakid), at the 
request of his mistress Divalimba, granted toa Jain land at Sdndi® in the Sulvitavt seventy 
(i, ¢. the Kisukid seventy) for the purposes of a Jain temple at that village, in the Vikirin sapateara, 
Sake-Samrat 860 expired, in A, D. 938, — Published, Ep. Jnd. Vol. LIL. p. 156; and see Vol. 
XXIV. above, p. 187, No. 75, note 13, and Ep, Ind, Vol. V. p. 167, note 2, 


Miscellaneous. 
| $2.— The set of plates, in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which claims that Dharaséna II. (Maitraka of Valabhi) granted toa Hrahman for sacrificial 
purposes & village named Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka in the Kantdragriina sixteen-hundred 
rishaya, in Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), in A. D. 478. — Published, Vol, X. above, p. 277. 

33.—A set of plates,” which claims that a king Krishoa (evidently intended, as mention is 
made, before him, of Dantidurga, Amighavarsha, Givinda, and Padigadava, i, ¢. Baddigadéva, 
Vaddigadéya, to be Krishna IlI., Rashtrakita of Malkhéd) granted to eighty-four Brahmans’ 
& village or other place named Ehairédhisthina, in Saka-Satnvat 632 (current), in A. D, 
710.— Not yet jpablished, 


 Révatidvips Was @ territory which took ite name from the ancient form of the name of the modern 
BAN in the Vengnria tiloks (see Dyn, Kan. Distrs, p. 37, and note 2), 

@ At HirtKummi and Sattigeri in the Purasgad télukaof this district, and at Surkid or Surkir in the 
neighbouring Edmdarg State, there are spurious copper-plate charters, without dates, which purport to have been 
ismued by a king Krishpa-Kanhara who is intended for tho Rashtrakita king Krishna It. They have been noticed 
in Dyn. Kan. Distra, p, 550, note @. But Thave not any further details about the contents of them. | 
es eee modern Madlir, close to Sriraiypur. — The record does not put forward the names of the village- 

" This is the modern Kurtakiti itself, in the Gadag tilaka. 

™ This is the modern Sidi i If, in the Rig taluka. 

_ *PParently trom Khiind'sh or somewhere in that direction. Thay were sont to me, for examination, by the 
ev, J. E. Abbott, in 1887. As regards the dato put forward in them, with Saka-Sachvat 623 (expressed in words) 
there is coupled the Sdyvedhir! (i, ¢. Garvadhérin) satieatearo, But Sarvadhdrin would be 3-8. 613 eurrent by the 
northern lani-solar system, or &.-S. 611 current according to the southern Inai-solar aystem. The name appears to 
be a mistake for Sidhiirana, which would be S.-3, 33 current according to the southern lusi-solar system, 

No names or other details seem tu be giten. 
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34.—i/The Bagumra plates, which claim that Dadda IJ, (Gurjara of Broach) granted to a 
Brahman for sacrificial purposes the village of Tatha-Umbaré” in the Tatha-Umbari dééra, in 
Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), in A. D. 493.— Published, Vol. XVII. above, p. 183; and see 
Vel. XVIIL p. 91, Vol. XXIV. p. il, No. 170, and Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 32, note 7. 

Eélhaépur State. 

35.— The Ajtéth plates, which claim that Polakésin I. (Western Chalukya of Dadami) 
granted to a Jain priest for the purposes of s Jain temple at Alaktakanagari (A]tém), the chief 
town of a seven-hondred district in the Kuhundi eishaya, allotments of land at Warindaks 
and other villages, and also Rivika and three other entire villages,” in the Vibhava 
tomrutsara, coupled with Saka-Samvat 411 expired, by mistake for 41] current or 410 expired, 
in A. D. 488. — Published, Vol. VII. above, p, 209, with a lithograph in Vol. VILL. p. 340 ; and 
see Dyn. Aan, Distrs, p. 344, note 6, and Vol, XXX. above, page 273. 


36. — A set of plates from Wadgaon, which claims that a king Améghavarsha, by whom it 
means Indra T1174 (Rashtrakita of Malkhéd), granted to a thousand and one Brahmans* the village 
of Yeleyavapi® in the Mallaka thirty in the Karahita four-thousand rithoya, in Saka-Sathvat 
720 expired, in A, D, 798. — Not yet published ; noticed in Dyn, Aan. Distra, p. 416, note 6. 


which claims that No]ambintaka-Marasithha II. (Western Gaiga of Talakéd) in Saka-Samvat 890 
(expired), in A. D. 968-69, and Vikraméidityn II. (Western Chalukya of Badami) in Baka-Sathrat 
G56 expired, in A. D. 735, granted allotments of land at Puligere or Pulikaranagara, /. ¢. 
at Lakshméshwar itself, to Jain priests for the purposes of Jain temples ot that place, and that 
Durgasakti (alleged Séndra), in the time of SatyAéraya, meaning, apparently, Pulakééin IT. (Western 
Chalukya of Badami, A. D, 609 to about 642), granted some land for the purposes of one of the 
same temples.“ — Published, Vol. VIL. above, p. 101; and sce Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p- 80 f£., and 
poyre 211 above. 


38.— Another stone inscription at Lakshméshwar, which claims that Vijayiditya 
(Western Chalukya of Badimi }) in Saka-Samvat 645 expired, in A, D.723, and again in B.-8. 651 
expired, in A. D. 730, and Nolambintaka-Marasitiha JI. (Western Gaiga of Tajakad) in §.-S. 890 
expired, in A.D. 968-69, and Vinayaditya (Western Chalukya of Badan), in 5.-8. 608 expired, 

"t This ja the modern Ragumri itself, in the Pulsipa tiluka of tho Naushrl district; ace whare poblichel, 
page Iss. 

"' For the identification of almost all the villages, in the neighbourhood of Altéh, see Vol. EXIX. above. 
p. 2a. 

"1 | have previously treated this record as claiming to have been iaened by Amighararshs If, eon of Indra DI. 
(Dyn. Kan, Distrs, p, 416, note 6). The case, however, ja as follows. The reoord takes the genealogy from Lunti- 
durga to Indra [1]. Then, after two verses about him which contain nothing of acy importance, there comes the 
passnge:—Yeiechs . . . . ért-Kirttin iriyana ori-Manojatrintirah . . . . . - 
irt-HAjamirtterbjab . 2... . att Hatakaddalr*|ppab eamabharat Sa cha paramabhattirakah drfmad-Amighavar- 
ing the corresponding pascnges in the Sfngl! grant of A. D, 933 (Vol. XII. above, p. 264, tert Hine 23, and p. 251, line 
35 @.) and the Kharja grant of A, D. 972 (thud. p. 285, line 26, and P. 268, line 37 &.), we tow see that the record puts 
forward Amighavarshs, wrongly, —with Kirtiniriyans and Béjamirtapds and Hattakandarps, correctly (see 
Ep. Ind, Vol, VI. p. 176), — a8 a biruda of Indra IIL, and that it thos claims to have been jammed by Indra ITT, — It 
may be added that the record gaserta that, when he made the grant, AmSghavarsha, i. «, Indra ITT., had come to 
Kurunda for the festival of bis coronation, This place is memtioned, in the samo connection, aa Kurundaka, in the 
Nausérl grants of Indra Ifl., issued in A.D. 915. It is evidently the modern Kurundwid, about twenty-three 
niles on the east of Kothipar, 

* The alleged grantees are mentioned as “MAdharachaavreradikshita of the Kannada lineage and the Kisyapa 
gilco, together with o thuused Bralunans ;" no other details are given, 

This ia the modero Yelavi, in the Tasgnon tiluks of the @t@rA district. ; 

© Lo this cose, wo itulividual granter is named. 
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in A. D. 687, granted allotments of land at Puligere or Pulikaranagara to Jain priests for 
the purposes of a Jain temple at that place:— Noticed, Vol. VIT. above, p. 111; and see Ep. Ini. 
Vol. VL, p. 80.£, and page 211 above, 


NIZAM’S DOMINION. 


39.—Tho Haidarabad plates, which claim that Vikramaditya I. (Western Chalukya of 
Bidimi) granted to a Brahman a village named Chintakupthain the Kanna eishoya.— Published, 
Vol VI. above, p. 75; and see Dyn. Xan. Distrs. p. 364 (No. 4) and note 8, and (rdttinger 
Nachrichten, 1900, p. 4.7 


PEOVINCE OF COORG. 
_ kara plates, which claim that Avinita-~K oiganimabidhirija (alleged Western 
Gaiiga of Talakid) granted to a dain priest forthe parposes ofa Jain tomple at Talavananagara, 1. ¢. 
Talaki dane 74 in the Edenid seventy in the Pdnidu six-thonsand, in 
the (Saka) year, $88 (expired), in A. D. 466, — Published, Vol. I. abore, p. 363, and, Coorg Inacra 
p- 1; and see Mysore Inacra, p. 282, Vol. XXIV. above, p. 11, No. 169, and Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. 
pp. 160 (No. 4), 162: 168,170. and Vol. V. p. 174, and Vol, VI. p. 66, note 7, 


MYSORE STATE. 


Bhim tatfi or Tirthshajli plates, which claim that the epic king Janaméjaya 
ciated to ‘the Passine teaeannly rihmar BBs pee for the purposes of the worship of 
the ie ieptretaoasl land conaesenting s proper pra revetment es the 

















CF Wha T edited this veccd, tu 1877, Lecnsidered that, ot any rato at -far sit Tine 4; the characters appeared to 
be gunuinely antique (Vol. VL. above, p. 75). More recently, in 186 or 1596, L have said that, in consequence of 
the type of the characters and the partial corruptness of the language, the authenticity of this grant is not alto- 
gethor free from soapicion (Dyn, Kan. Distrs. p, 327, note 4, and p, S44, note 8). Prof. Kielhorn has expressed the 
intra mercenaria er IPO cece anagem Heil ba and that the 
case with which the true readings can be restored tends to prove that the verses were taken from a correct copy of 
the grant (@othinger Nachrichten, 1900, p. 345). Wo may waive that point, Bat, while the record ia, no doubt, an 
early fabrieation and may quite poasibly refer to a real grant, the bad shapes of the characters, and the irregulari, 
ties in the writing, — which are not affected in their general features by the fact that the lithograph is ao manipu- 
lated reproduction, and not an actual facsimile, — suffice to shew that the record ix not the original, synchronous, 
and official voucher for the matters set forth in it, And it must, therefore, bo finally stamped as spurious, 

T "This village still existe, under the same namo, in the Chamriijnagar taluka of the Mysore district, 

) Their names, afc, are not put forward. 

 Tirthahalli is the head-quarters of the Tirthabal|i tiluka in the Shimoga district, on the north bank of the 
river Todgi, about thirty-five miles above its confluence with the Bhadri. The Hhimankstti math is four miles 
higher up the river, above Tirthahalli (eee Mysore, revised odition, Vol. II, p. 460). And the passage defining the 
Sounieies sesbioe vs. NEN ie help of the details shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 42 (J827), to locate just 
there the Munivrindakshitra, which is defined os boing, amongst other things, on the west of the Tungabhadri, 
monsting hare the ‘Tuigh) as it flows to the north. 

| According to the popular view, ua exhibited in the Native almanacs of tho present day, the era of 
Yudhishjhira is the first three thousand and forty-four years of the Kaliyugn, that ia to say, the period from the © 
beginning of the present age in B. $102 to the commencement of the ec-called Vikrama era in B.C. 58; eve, for 

the Passages about eras is the introdnetion to Ganpat Krishnaji's PaiichGag for fSiake-Sazhwat 1709 (expired), 
= A. D, 1877-78. On the other hand, according to the astronomer VWriddha-Garga, as reported by Varahamihira 
(died A.D. 667) in his BrihateahAid, xiii, 2, the duration of the era of Yudhishthim was two thousand five 
hundred and twenty-six years ; and Kalhana, quoting Varihamihira’s verse in his Rijatarailginl, i. 56, shews, by a 
previous ‘vores, 52, thet by him at least, in A.D, 1148-49, it was understood that the ora began (and tho 
commetioement ofthe reign of Yudhish{hira took place) two thousnd five hundred and twenty-tiz years before 
the commencement of the Baka era in A. D. 77 ; that ia to any, that the era began in B.C. 2400 or 2408 (see Vol. 
EVIL. above, p. 66), The mention of the Plavarbgs saeafzara in the date put forward in thie recor, ahews that 
the date was pul together according to the popalar view, with B. ©, 3102 as the commencement of the era. — 
Buchanan has mentioned two inscriptions af the temple of MadhukAivara at Banawisi in North Kanara, of which, 
acootding to the socounts of them given to bim, one ih dated in the yaar 168 of the era of Yudhishthira and claims that 
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Vol. IV, above, p, 833; and see Vol. 1. p. 378, Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese dnacra, No. 30, 
Mysore Inscra, p, 251 and Introd. Pp. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol. II. p. 427, 

42.— The Bégoar plates, which claim that, at the beginning of the sarpaydga or snake-eseri- 
fice, Janaméjaya granted ten villages" to a thousand and three-hundred Brahmans of Bégdra in 
the northern Edenfidu seventy in the Banavasi twelve-thousand province. — See Vol. VII. above, 
p. 91, Mysore Inaers, Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol. II. p. 427. 

43.— The Kuppagadde or Sorab plates, which elaim that, at the point of the snake-sacri- 
fice called puirndhutisamaya, Janaméjaya granted the ten villages which constituted the village 
of Pushpagadde™ to two thousand Brihmans™ of Pushpagadde in the Edend seventy in the 
Banavisi twelve-thousand province. — See Vol. I. above, p. 875, Vol, VIII. Pp. 91, FP. S. 0-€. 
inscrs, No. 32, Mysore Inacrs, p, 238 and Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol, I. p. 427. 












s+ the reign of Yudhiahthira himself, and the third was represented aa being dated fn Sélivabana-Sake-Barhvat 90 in 
the reign of 'Tronetra Cadumb,’ And be has said (ibid. p. 411) that the Jains of Sravana-Belgols gave hime 
“HAGE Matlin, King of the Seate? nil. "8# copy of a record on copper dated Kaliyuga-Seinvah 600 in Ue weit ce 
' Hijd Mulla, king of the South," It is dificult, however, to say whether these statements se , 
ronlne recoede af peokan an, ects: ot whether they are'sayly basal on ignorant ce Panduleot meeting ob 
Feouine records af probably about the eleventh century A. DD., oF on gratuitous insertions or additions as in the caso 
of the imaginary date inserted ine reading af one of the Kilbdpur inscriptions (see page 206 f, above).—Mr Bewell 
rear of the iat niription on stone at * Vapputure,” in the Kiston dietriet, " professing to ane’ mha the 2,000: 
year of the Kaliynga, ond to be « grant of a village by “Tripetra Pallava" (Eisls of Antiquities, Madras, Vol, I. 
p. 55). We have, however, no further details of it, 

able for identiheation! "they ant beet Puihed; and so. the names of the ten villages are not 344 
available for identification, There is, however, no reason for expecting to find them anywhere except in the 


“ Ascan bo recognised from an identification of some of the ten villages themselves, and of some of the 
surreanding villages named im the passage defining the boundaries of them, Pushpagedde was the former name of 
Kuppagadde iteelf, whiak is in the Sorsb tdluka of the Bhimogn district, 

al Names, elc,, are put forward only in reapect af four of them. 


™ In Vol. I. above, p. 875, this record is represented ns elaiming to have beon iasued in “the year 111." That, 
casa ierr is only based on « sapposition that, in the expression bajakawuthalita the syllables ka, ta, ka mean J, 1, 1, 
cee ae ee er npaytai system (for which, see Vol. TV. above, p. 207), In the same way, a suggestion has been 


P- 71, and Mysore, revised edition, Vol. Il, p, 427). But we have no reason to suspect anything of the kind. — It 
seems, by the way, doubtful now, whether the above-mentioned expression should be divided, as hitherto, into Aatakam 
and ufkalita, * usboond, loosened, opened, blomoming, appe ring,’ efc., or whether we should divide it into kafake and 
mutkalita, — o word with the sense of ' sent, impelled,’ Heh Prof. Tawney has brought to notice in his translation 
of the Kathikiéa, Pref, p, 2 F cALtt ‘0, however, the meaning ia simply “‘n camp was pitched," aa remarked 
OD & previous occasion (Vol, ATY. above, p. 141), 

 Ascan be recognised from an dentifitation of nearly all the surronndin, villages named in defining the 
boundaries of the property that is claimed, Gactumagrims is the modern Gouj iteelf, which ja in the Bhikdrpur 
tiluke of the Shimoga district. . 

“ Names, efc., are put forward only in respect of four of them. — These thirty-two thousand Brihmans of Gau- 
tanuigriima are ® reproduction or imitation of the thirty-two-thousnd Brihmaps or MaAdjanas of Tijgund, in the 
Shikirpor taluka, who ure etek ns pt reeorda of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D.at Tilguad’ then 









O.-(, Insc, No. 210, line 46-47, and sce Mysore Inscrs. p. 192), and 
two-thousnd Malwijanas™ (iid. ling 83), of | 





Tijguod) ; and enact them (P. 


No. 221, and seo Mysore [nacrs, P. 106) attributes the origin of them to “ thirty-two households of a 
(vipra}, porified by twalve-thousand apts Mlrasaerifinss."* whoo Mokkanps-Kadamba to the south from 


tLe ayr@uira of Ahishchhattra and established at the great agrahira of Sthinagidhapars, which he made. 
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thousand in the Banavasi twelve-thousand province. — See Vol, I. above, p. 877, and the text and 
lithograph in Vol. HIT p. 268, Vol. VILL p.91, P. 8, O-C. Insers. No, 81, Mysore Inecrs, pp, 282 
and Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol. I. p. 427. 


45.—The Gattavadi stone inscription, which claims that, during the reign or rule of a 
certain Erehavemmadi, the village-headman and others” of Gottevigi united for, apparently, the 
purpose of defining and marking out lands that were set apart as remuneration for the 
duties of the office of village-headman, in the Afigiras smiwateara, conpled with Baka-Satnvat 
111, by mistake for 114 (expired), in A. D. 192-98. — Published, Ep. urn. Vol. IIL, Nj. 199; and 
see Dyn. Kan, Distrs, p, 801, note 1 (No. 1). 


46.— The Tagadiru plates, which claim that Harivarmnan (alleged Western Ganga of 
Talakiid), granted to the son of a village-headman, as a reward for prowess displayed in the battle of 
Heiijeru, a village named Abbégal™ in the Torebadagarenidu tishaya, inthe Vibhava amirvateara, 
coupled with Sake-Sarmvat 188 expired, by mistake for 170 expired, in A.D, 249.%— Poblishod, Ep, 
Carn, Vol. IIL., Nj. 122; and see Dyn, Kan. Distre, p. 301, note 1 (No. 2). 


47.— The Mudiyanodr plates, which claim that Malladéva-Nandivarman (alleged Bina) 
granted to twenty-five Brihmags™ the village of Mudiyantr™ in the Hodali wisheya, in the 
Vilambin saivateara, Saka-Samvat 261 (current), in A, D. 338.— Published, Vol, XV. above, 

p. 172; and see Vol. XVIL p. 339, and Vol. XXIV. p. 10, No. 167. — This recon is, in part at 
aa Ling a polimpeest, 

48.— The Harihar plates, which claim that an unnamed son of Vishnugopa (allered Western 
Gaiga of Talakéd) granted to the son of a village-headman, in recognition of some service rendered 
by him in apparently the battle of Heiijeru.™ the village of Dévandr™ in the Karenid district, in 
the Sidhiraga saivateara, coupled with, apparently, Saka-Samvat 272 (expired), in A.D, 351.— 
Published, Vol. VIL. above, p. 173; and see Mysore Inecra. p. 295, Vol. X XIV. above, p, 181, No. 4, 
note 3, and Ep. Ind. Vol. ILI. pp. 159 (No, 2), 162, 170, and Vol. VI. p. 74. 


49. — Tho plates, in the Museum st Bangalore, which claim that Vira-Nonamba (alleged 
Chilukya of Kalyinapura) granted to a leading banker or merchant of a village named Haluhadi* 
in the Kondunddnu seventy in the Gajgavidi ninety-six-thousand province, in recognition of prowess 
displayed in the battle of Hefijeru, some lands (at that village), in the Tarana svswatsara, Baka- 
Samvat 366 (expired), in A. D. 445.— Published, Vol, VIII. abore, p. 94; and see Mysore Jnscra, 
p. 296 and Introd, p. 70, Mysore (revised edition), Vol. IT. p. 427, Vol. XXIV. above, p. 9, No, 163, 
and Dyn. Aan, Distra, p. 467. 


60.—The Mallohslji plates, which claim that Konganirdja or Koiganimahdrija, son of 
Madhava IT. (alleged Western Gaags of Talakad) granted toa Briliman some land ‘which ts ee 


In Vol. L above, p- S77, this record, also, ia reprevented as having been issued in “ the your 111.” ' Note 
88 above, however, apolies here aguin. 

No names are put forward. 

* The name Tore’ means the district on tha gorth bank of the river." Tho village claimed, 
AbbigAl, is oither Chik-Abbigila or Dod-Abbigiln, near the north bank of the KAvéri, and about four miles on the 
east of Sosile which is in the Tiromakidlo-Narasipor tiluka of the Mysore district, 

© Or, we might any, “in Bake-Sachvat 185 expired, in A. D, 267, coupled with the Vibhava sshrafteira by 
mistake for the Vyaya sacwatscra.” 

Names, efe., are pot forward only in respect of four of them. 

™ Some of the place-names mentioned in this record are not uniqoc. Bat, aa was pointed out by Mr, Rice (Val. 
XV. above, pp, 172, 174), the village claimed is Mudiyanir iteolf, in tho Mu|bAgal tAlake of the Kolar district, 

® The text has He( mh) jeron*itidhe( du), “baring pierced Hofijern." 

* As was pointed out by Mr. Bice (Vol. VIL above, p, If), this is Dévantr in the Nafijangdd tiluka of tho 
© This is, most probably, the ‘ Halvadi" of the Indian Atlay sheet No.6, 5. W. (1302), m the Mandya tilaka 
of the Mysore district. 
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specified as lying below the tank of 2 Village named Milur, in the Jaya taivateara, the twenty-ninth 


year of his reign. — Published, Vol, V. above, P. 156; and see Mysore Inders, p, 289, and Ep, Ind, 
Vol. IIT. pp. 160 (No, 3), 169. 

51. — The plates, in the Musoum at Bangalore, which claim to record a charter issued, in 
the third year of his reign, by Konganimahdrija, son of Koaganimahidhiraja son of Madhava II. 
(alleged Western Ganga of TaJakid): the concluding portion of this record is said to be quite 
illegible: but the Inst words of the legible portion make it practically certain that it claimed to record 
& grant of some kind or anothor toa Brihman who was a resident of a town named Mahdséna- 
pura.” — Published, Vol, VII, above, p. 174; and see Myaore Inecra, p. 294, and Ep. Ind. Vol, II. 
p. 160 (Na, 5), | 

Fea ea onal Platos, which claim that Durvinita (alleged Western Ganga of 
A rhe te Srantel to a Brihmas a property called fevarasthana at « village namod emp uz 
in the Kelale ndd, in the Vijaya seteatsare, the thirty-fifth year of his reign. — Published, Vol, Y. 
above, p. 138; and see Afysore Inacra. p. 291, and Ep. Ind, Vol. TIT. pp. 160 (No. 6), 163, 

53.—The Hostr plates, which clainy that Satydgraya, i. ¢, Pulakésin LL, (Western Chalukya 





of Badimi), at the request of an alleged daughter or son named Ambéri or Ambéra, 


ibéra, granted to 
thirty-one Brahmans! a village named Periyaja in the Konikal vishaya, — Published, Vol. VIII. 
above, p, 96, with a lithograph in Vol. IX. p. S04: and see Mysore Ingcrs. p. 298, and Dyn, Kam, 
Dvatre. p. 358, note 1, att eal 


54.— The Hal}jegere plates, which claim that Sivamira I. (Western Gaiga of Talakid) 
built « bridge or dam across the Kiline river on the north of Keregédn in the Reregédu oye, Wel 
ane’ took two villages named Kodugola and Belkare on the south of that siver aad two villages 
named Bembampi] or Bembappal and Pupusepatti on the north of the river, and made of them a 
village named Pallavatasika, and divided that new village into sixty-six shares, which he then 
granted to thirty-one Brihmans, in Saka-Sathvat 695 expired, in A.D. 718, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his reign, — Published. Ep. Carn, Vol. T1L., Md, 113; and ses Dyna, Kan. Diatrs. p. 301, 
note 1 (No, 3), 


55. — The plates, in the British Museum, which claim that a certain Eregaiga, who may 
be represented as a governor under Sivaméra I. (Western Gaga of Talakid) or may perhaps be 
intended for Sivaméra I. himself, divided into three shares and granted to Grihmans!'® q village 
named Panskédupaédi,!™ which — (we must understand from the record) — was in either ‘the 
Vol. XIV, above, p, 229 > and see Ep. Ind. Vol, III. pp. 160 (No, 9), 168, 169. 


56.—The Hostr plates, which claim that Sripurusha-Mattarasy (Western Gaiga of 
Talakad) granted to a Brahman some lands at four villages named Elam-Gudalar, 
Mariyachi-Gndalir, Paruvi, and Sripura, in Saka-Satnvat 684 expired, in A. D. 762, — 





SA bela, hat mentioned again, ax tho residence of ons of the alleged great s,:in the Hallegere plat 
No. Si below. The name may be another form af tho name Kiirttikéyapuram, which occurs in the case of a village 
im the Kirvetinagar camindirt with Nort! Arcot district, Madras, or it may bo the Sanekritices som 
vernacular name now beginning with dodda or hirf, ae aoe 

= This may bo" Bovur " in the Closepet taluka of the Bangaln lore district i a "in the Nela- 
maigala tiluka of the same district” jor if may be‘ Bogur,’ in the 3 

1 No names aro given; we ars only told that thirteen of them belonged to the Atrtys giira, five to the 
the Styagpite (Sorargtiey ote eit ree to the Kanphinys plire, theve ssors'te the Seems dacs two te 


“Mt Tt seoma likely that the K pck]a of thin reaoed is Kerogidu in the Mandya téluka of the Mysore district. 
mm The original actually says “to the Késspa (Kiéyapa) gitrs,” — meaning, no doubt, to soma Brikmans 
belonging to that gitra ; no other details are given, a ; | 
ssa ne Probably the modern * Hanagod,’ on the Laksbmastiriia river, in the Hupsir ifluka of the Mysore 
district. : | | 
1 This was really an eight-thousand Provinge ; ace page 205 abcere, 
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Published, Madras Jour, Lit, Se, 1878, p. 138; and see Mysore foncis. p. 284, Vol, XATV. 
above, p. 11, No, 171, Ey. Ind, Vol, LLL. pp. 160 (No, 7), 170, and Dyn, Xan, Distra. p. 302, note 2. 


57.— The Dévarhalli plates, — formerly known as the Nigamaiigala plates, — which claim 
that Sriporusha-Muttarasa (Western Gaiga of Talakid), at the request of Paramagiils-Prithnvi- 
Nirgundaraja, granted for the purposes of a Jain temple called Lokatilaka! founded by Kundachchi, 
wife of Paramagii|s-Prithuvi-Nirgandaraja, at a town or village named Sripura, a village named 
PonnalJfi in the Nirgunda vishaya, in Saka-Sarivat 698 expired, in A. D, 776-77, in the fiftieth 
year of his reign, — Published, Vol. [1. above, p. 155, and Ep, Carn, Vol, IV., Ng. 85; and se 
Mysore Inacrs. p. 287, and £p. Ind. Vol. 11]. pp. 160 (No. 8), 163, 164. 


| 58.—Tho Gafjim plates, which claim that, with the consent of the Puvarija Mirazimbla- 
Ereyappa, alleged son of Sivamira I]. (Western Gaiiga of Talakid), two alleged Pallava princes 
Nijarima and Nayadhira, sons of Kali-NolambAdhiraja-Kolliyarasa, granted to a Brahman 
Village named Tippertr. — Published, Ep. Carn. Vol. 1V., Sr. 160, 
‘59.— The Galigékero plates, which claim that Ragavikramayya, alleged son of Rajamalia 
Western Gaiga of Talakid), granted to a Brihman a village namod Kola-Mellar. — Published, 
Ep. Carn, Vol. 1V., Yd. 60. 





NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIESCHFELD, Pua.D., M.E.A-5. 
(Continued from p. 183.) 
Cuarren TX. 
Medinian Revolations up till the Battle of Badr. 
Fearcnes common to Meccan and Medinian revelations — Differences of both classes — 
Muhammed's attitude towards the Jews — Revelations of the period. 


The features common to Moocan and Medinian revelations are few but important. They 
comprise — similarity of diction and form, the same aggressiveness of tone, the tenets of the religion 
and the doctrines of its ethical code, If we had no other critical aid, it would frequently be quite impos- 
sible to distinguish between Medinian and later Meccan revelations, Moslim authors on the subject are 
unreliable, if not directly misleading, and the anecdotes which they relate in connection with many rove- 
lations must ba received with caution. Medinian addresses, like the Meccan ones, abound in deelamn- 
tory, narrative, and parabolical passages. Many of these have been handed down as Moedinian, thongh 
it is donbtful if they should so be classified, and there is not sufficient evidence to justify their removal 
from their present position in the official text. The legislative revelations are less difficult to place, 
ae thoes bearing on ritual (except some on prayer und almsgiving), or legal matters ure of distinctly 

The M 1 portions of the (ordén must not be criticised from the same standpoint as the 
Missi sind ok eked the altered circumstances under which they appeared. It is impossible to 
get a clear insight into the events connected with the Meccan sermons; therefore so far as they sre 
concerned, we have no satisfactory background to work upon, The case is different as regards tho 
Medinian revelations, which are illustrated by facts recorded in exegetical and historical works, 
Unfortunately the authors of these works were remarkable for religions zeal, rather than for their capa- 
city for ¢ ing between truth and fiction, whilst many of the authorities on whom they relied were 
not always veracious, Thus, large number of Medinian revelations have been linked with persons and 


1M ‘Wo individual grantes is named, unless we are to understand that the village was actually conveyed tothe Jain 
priest Virnalachandrichirya, af whose suggestion the grant purports to have ben made or the temple was built. 
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affairs with which, in reality, they had no Connection, whilst the resemblance between various military 
expeditions is respunsible for a certain confusion which defies all attenipts at disentangloment We 
ints “hope to be more successful in matters exegetical, and it most be conceded that the better a 
passage is understoud the greater ix the chance of ascertaining to whut it refers, and the place to which 
it belongs in the order of revelations, + ped 
Another difference between the two: chief portions of the Qonin is due to the change which had 


uveress minority, Muhammed’s merit as founder of the State is not ine, than as the 
creator of the ith. The most powerful ethical idea cannot he effective for any length of time, 


it, are in most cases actuated by personal interests and inclinations, The people who will accept the 
trne and the ideal for its own intrinsic valne alone are rare, lot many will receive it when tendered 
mn # gilded casing,.or whch they are compelled to do so, In Medina, Ialém was fortunate enough te 
be able to employ both methods in the furtherance of its Objects, and this is the secret of its rapid 
progress all along the line, 

Finally, in contradistinetion to the Meccan revelations, the Medinian ones unfold the network of 
the hierarchio constitution, comprising religious as well ax uilministrative measures, Under the 
care of Moslim theologians jt developed into a minutely worked ont code of laws which, similarly to the 
Jewish one, holds the whole life of the believer under its sway, drawing purely lezal matters within 
the province of religious decision, The first impulse towards this course of action in [slim was, however, 
givep by Muhammed himself, For, without it he would not have been able to achieve the moat urgent 
reforms. By intermnixiny juridical expositions with pastoral admonitions’® he placed the former above 
the ancient customs of his country, 

There are, however, other ciroeumstances, which could not fail to affect the general tone of Muham- 
med's utterances as soon as he entered the Precincts of his new abode, Having been invited to come 
hy many of the leading citizens, his life was not only safe, but he became possessed of a worldly power 
which was absolute within the circle of his admirers. His wish was a command, his censure condemn- 
Character, and assumed the calm tone of & legislator, “ Obedience to Allah and Hig Messenger" js 
the Leitmotie of nearly all Medinian &peeches, 

As for the new adversaries of Ishim, they were divided into two large roups of very different 
nature, Those Araba who adhered to the old pagan belicf were pot such fanatic Opponents as the 


them, Only sundry chiofs, who feared that the spread of Islim might deprive them of their power, 
offered individually an obstinate resistance, Many antagonists belonging to this class, not having the 
~ Sotrage to resist the growth of Islim openly, agitated against it secretly, whilst showing outward 
sthinission, but even they saw the power slip gradually ont of their hands. It did not take the 
Prophet long to recognise the real attitode of the « Hypocrites,” as he styled them, and the trouble 
they gave him during the whole remainder of his life is faithfully reflected in the virnlent rebuffs he 
alministered to them from time to time, 


matterg,-and they still maintained it, although their temporal influence had received severe 
‘check shortly before Muhammed crossed their path, 77 
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Wherever the Jews wandered, in the Diaspora, they took with them at least those portions of 
such sections of the Prophets, as were selected for Haftardth, the Psalms? and the Five Scrolls. 
One of the consequences of this practice was the preservation of the Hebrew language both for prayer 
and stody, and however mach most Jews of the Hijids.may have adopted manners and costoms of 
the Arabs, and although many lived in great ignorance,” Hebrew was never forgotten among them, 
OF this unmistakeable evidence exists, From a tradition repeated on various occasions by AlBokharift 
we gather, that the Jews in Arabia read the Térih in Hebrew, but interpreted the same to the 
whole of the Old Testament — wes studied and publicly interpreted in the [Béth] * Midris."§2 
When Muhammed heard of this, he was so perplexed, that he did not know, at first, what policy to 
pursue, He therefore simply forbade his followers either to confirm or to refute the Jewish inter- 
pretation, giving as bis reason.that the Jews had altered the law, written the Térih with their own 
hands, and stamped the same as God's original work.®! The less discreet. Abu Bakr, however, could 
not abstain from entering the shoool-house by force and assaulting the Rabbi engaged in teaching. 
From these traditions which receive confirmation from yet another one," we gather, that the Jews in 
Medina not only practiced writing, but made copies of the Térih, and endeavoured to work upon 
the Moslims in private and poblie disenssions, From the concluding words of the tradition mentioned 
above, as well as from many verses of the Qordn, it is certain that they also had at their disposal the 
Mishnih, which is traced back by Rabbinical teaching to oral communication given to Moses on Sinai 
as a supplement to the written Law."% 

From several almost literal quotations from the O. T. in the Qordn the question arose, whether an 
case, or that at any rate certains portions of it had been translated, Prof. De Goeje, in a recent 
article,™* arrives at a negative result. The latter theory is undoubtedly correct. Had such a version 
existed, Muhammed would have certainly succeeded in procuring.one, and his renditions of Biblical 
passages would consequently have been more verbal, and less intermixed with agddic ornamentation, 
Since this was not the case, wemmst assume that he gained the bulk of his Biblical knowledges 
from intercourse ‘with the people. In his earlier years he may have had opportunities of seeing Hebrew 
books, but, not being a skilled reader, misread several words. These he subsequently rendered in a 
corrupt fashion. He hed scarcely set foot in Medina, when he took pains to display before the Jews a 
grand knowledge of the Bible and later Jewish writings, which he had picked up secretly, 

It is almost certain that the Jews in Arabia were acquainted with an Aramaic version — either 
Targim or P’shitta—of the Pentateweh. Throngh Talmudical channels Aramaic elements penetrated 
their religions terminology, and even their name Yahod is an Aramaic form® We may gather from 








"The Torth and Psalms are further mentioned in the verses of the Jewish poct AlSammik in his dingo on 
Kab b. al Ashraf who had been assasinated by order of Muhammed, Cf. B. E. J. VIII. p. 22. 


t¥ As to Canticles of, (b. IT. | = Goran, i, 73, " IV. pp. 221, 250, 
" Bish. p. $62. Through misc t on the part of some traditionista the term midria is applied to the 
lecturing Rabbi, Hish. pp. 354 and 378; ef. Deitr. p. 52. 


M Bokb. iid. ; acoording to Qir. ii. 73. ™ Bish. thid.; B. E. J. ibid. p. 18. 

“ Hish. p. 393. The Jows made Muhammed umpire in an adultery caso, but opinions disagreving, Abd Allah b. 
Salle (pee below) bad a copy of the Tarih brought, and pointed the verse ont which commanded the enlprit to be 
stoned; Beitr. p. 54. Although this tradition must be taken with caution, beosuae of its tendency to make Abd 
AlAh prominent, the kerael seema to be gunuine, @ Abbth, [. 1,  L.c. 0p, 18a, 

™ Semitic Studies in mamary of Dr. A. Kohat, p. 180 a7. The quotations given in this artiele as well ae in that of 
M. Schreiner, iid. p. 495 e77., only give « amall fraction of the material existing on thia question. — Pa. czi. 10; ef. 
AlMasidini, dr. Prov. iii. p. pl tpd dake!) a4 Prov. i. 7; Cantio. ¥. 23 of. _Hiah. p. 375, EKdmal od. 
Wright, pp. 77, 74l ; AlShahr. p. 165 I, 2 fr, b.— Deutr. xxiii. 2. The pame verse, differontly translated, seo 
Schreiner, ibid. p. 503, acooording to AlmA verdi. (Cy, Ibo Haam, Pt. 1, who gives numerous tranalations from the 
Pentatenoh, and J. Q. E. xiii. p. 222 apy. | 

™ See Ch. L. ™ See Ch. IT. ; also eabf (Sabbath) representa the Aramaic form. 
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this that the Arab Jews possibly exercised a certain indirect influence on the construction of the 
Talmad. Some paragraphs in the Mishnih refer exclusively to the Jews of the Peninsula, It was 
considered lawial for them to live in Bedouin tents." and their Wornen were permitted to go out on 
Sabbath wearing a veil? The Talmud also allndes to the custom of cireumsision among Arabs,” and. 
twice mentions Arab foot gear,™ ek 
The maintenance of the spiritual — and probably also commercial — intercourse with the centres 
of Jewish culture in Palestine and Babylon prevented the process of assimilation beyond the oxternal 
conditions of life, although as far as these were concerned it was complete. At this period the: 
Jewish standard prayers had long been settled, and it is certain that they alo constituted the prayers 
of the Arab Jews, probably in the original Hebrew. ‘These Jews, however, did not prodace any | 
liturgical compositions of their own, at least none survive either in Hebrow or in Arabic, Bat they | 


same stainp, Finally itis to be remarked that they preferred Arab names to Hebrew ones, and ina list 
handed down by Ibn Ishiiq only few specifically Jewish names are to be found. This correspondstoa — 
custom found among Jews everywhere in the diaspora, but in Arabia it was more prevalent, because 
they nombered among themselves many proselytes who did not change their names or those of their 
children when converted. $ pi 
There is a good deal of evidence that the art of writing was practised to some extent among the 
Jews of North Arabia, and that not only they themselves wrote Arabic in Hebrew square characters 
but also several Christian Arab tribes who lived near Syria Other Arab reports trace the invention 
of the Arab alphabet back to the came ongin.™ A tradition handed down in the name of Zeid b, 





and petty tyrannies.! This position must have been anything but pleasant, because they were always 
longing for Messianic deliverance, The two Arab tribes of AlAns and AlKhazraj, their fellow- 
citizens in Medina, were perpetually at logeerheads, and the various Jewish inhabitants were distributed 
on both sides. Being rather inclined to peaceful handicraft, palm-calture, and trade, these everlasting 
feuds and occasions) raids on their Property were not to their taste, and they need to say: “The time 
is Near, when « prophet is to com, whom we will follow, and with his help we will defeat you,” ! 
Moslim tradition connects this word of hope somewhat remotely with M and it is porsible, 
looked upon by some Jews as the culmination of their hopes. But the essence of the tradition is 
probably only an echo of some paragraphs in the Jewish prayer-book which refer to « Messianic 





future, However, a6 soon asthe Medinian Jews heard of the Meecan prophet, they considered it 
® Obol. xviii, 10, b sa | “ Sabb. 4. 
Dette ages 1 Leb, 110 Aruba called “Tayyittes tes” becanss the tribe of Tayy was the one nearest to Babylon 
% Yob am. 102; Sabb. 11270, ™ Cj. Beitr. p. 61, * Oj. BE. J, VIt. p.1 
eins: Hist. des lang. Sim: 1. p, $48; Spronger renger, lc. Ip. 181. i brad ai 


> Enritt, P. 4, where groups of Hebrew (or Syriag) letters go iataken for names of p 

Bases mothe ae Abe Toko rudition in given Khas, 1. p40 
ee ee aude prince Abu Jubsila (about | Aad by AlHirith b, Abi Shamir who pillaged Khai 
(about 590); of. B. EL J. VIL. pp. 17g pst rene Hak ante Tho pillaged Kbtibas 







worth while to make enquiries concerning his person and mission, but the accounts of thece enguiries 
and their results as given by tradition are so eccentric that they deserve little credence,? at least as re. 
gands many of the details, Now if the Medinian Jews were interested in Muhammed, he was at least 
equally concerned abont them, and sought to win them over either by persuasion or force. Shortly before 
the Hijra six Medinian Arabs made a pilgrimaye to Meecs, Muhammed at once questioned them 
whether they were friends of the Jews.) When invited in the following year to emigrate to Medina, 
it app ; uhamine! was that the alliances with the Jews should 
be dissolved. From the resistance which Muhammed experienced from the Meccans who were ignorant 
in religions matters, he could easily gauge what a struggle was in store for him with the “People of 
the Boo " The friendly sentiment he expressed towards the Jews in some of the earliest Medinian 
revelations® seems to have been an attempt to soothe a dangerous rival, rather than a desire to show 





comparative ease. He was aware that the Jews lived in exile, and languished under the wrath of 
Allah. This conviction furnished him the cue for remonstrances, and he was not loth-to remind them 
pe often as possible that they were “cursed.” The alleged friendly attitude Muhammed assumed 
towards the Jews is peculiarly illustrated in the following list of abusive titles which be hurled at them 
Gira ii. 6. Allah has sealed their hearts, 
8, They try to deceive Allah, 
9.7 In their hearts is sicknesa, 
13." Satana, 
15.1 Those who buy error for guidance, 
17." Deaf, dumb and blind, 
259. Their patrons are Tigiit 
iti, 177, They have murdered the prophets undeservedly,"4 
iv. 53. They devise lies against Allih.!* 
vy, 85, The bitterest foes of the Believers, 
xlvii. 27. Those who torn their backs, after guidance has been manifested to them, 

In addition to these unflattering epithets we have to mention others of a more general character 
euch as: ‘‘Those who disbelieve,” which refers to Jews and Christians indiscriminately, or ‘the Pos 
sessors of the Book,” those to whom the Book (or the “ Knowledge ") Was given, and finally -* Tha 
worst of beasts in the eyes of Allah are the unbelievers” (viii. 57)."!* 3 

One of the most frequent of the derogatory descriptions of the Jews is that “Alldh has cursed 
them.” With this Muhammed evidently wished to show off his acquaintance whith those passages of 
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2 yf. BR. ELT. i. p. 191 a, ® Hish, 256-8 ; 293. © Thid, 256. 5 ¢. ii. 40; of, ¥. 73. 
* Already in Meccan revelations, ¢. g., vi. 46; o/. xii, 23 with the variation: “sealed his hearing,” zlv. 22. 


Only in Medinian passages. This confirms the verses lzxiv. 31-24 to be Medinian, Y. Isninh i, 5, 
* Cf. ¥. 201; ¥. 69 and xvii. 4, altogether about 30 times in the Gorin. 
* Bee Goldziher, Abhandlungen, p. 106 ag. 
“ With the variation: “they barter my signs away for a little price,” fi. 35, 73, 169; v. 48,105; ix. 97, of. 
Romans j, 25, | 
os 


" Cf. V. 168, xtvii. 25. Hassin b. Thibit, Diw. p. 45, 1. §, py Ey lye ue ao 


1? ‘With the variation; “the curse of Allih is upon the infidele,"" ii, 63 and often, ef, iv. 55, xlvii. 25. 
“Cf V. 65. 4 Of. iL 8, iin., 7; Lom. fi. 20; Matth, rziii, 34, 


Of iti. 88 ; also vi. 21, 93, 145 (Mooonn), efe. i Refers also to tha Jews ; ef. iv. 54-5 and below. 
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the Pentatouch whieh deal with the subject,’ in order to impress upon them the feeling that they were 
torsaken by God, but had now an opportunity of being redeemed if they acknowledged his mission, 
After these preliminary remarks we now enter upon the discussion of the Medinian revelations, 
and begin with those which, form Siira ti,, and which,sccording to both ancicant and modern authors, repre- 
sent the oldest speeches held in Medina, As to the first section (vv, 1-10) the Moslim Commentators | 
leave undesided whether it refers to the Jews or “ Hypocrites,”!* bat since the latter are not mentioned 
in the whole of the s#ra at all, it is probable that in the section in question the former are alluded to.!® 
It is hardly likely that these “ Hypocrites’ were prominent st that time. Cant is always slow 
to detect. Those Medinians who, from political motives, had embraced Islim whilst wniting an 
opportunity to shake it off again, were careful to appear as good Moslims in Mubhammeil’s eyes, and 
we caniuot wonder if he was somewhat credulous, A positive evidence, however, also exists that the verses 
'm question reler to the Jews.20 Verse 6 ia a reproduction of Isaiah vi, 6, and vv. 10-11 repeat the old 
reproach lannched against the “Sons of Israel” in a Meccan revelation (xvii, 4). Finally the phrase 
(v. 12), “ shall we believe as fools believe?,"” evidently reproduces words actually spoken by some Jews 
who ridiculed Muhammed, whilst the “Satans” (v. 13) represent the Rabbis who abetted. such behaviour. 
The two parables, with which the address concludes, are similar in tendency to that which prevedes, 
The portion following (rv. 19)-37) is in no way connected with the address just discussed, since 
v. 24 in which the use of the minutest animals in illustration of parables is justified, cannot refer to 
sathate mentioued in the verses 16-19 which deal with fire and lightning, Néldeke is inclined to reckon 
this address as belonging to the Meccan period, but the renewed challenge (v. 21), to produce anything 
like the Qordn, is evidently directed against the Jews, In v, 25 Muhammed denounced certain practices 
of the Jews, it having appeared to him that they had broken laws laid down in the Térih2? This was 
the old reproach of having altered the Law, and it gave Muhammed an opportunity of saying that they 
“did evil on earth."" After this the story of Adam? js repeated with such details as could only be 
appreviatod by a dewish audience, The words: “We celebrate Thy praise and hallow Thee” (v, 28), 
recall the words of the “santification” in the Jewish prayer-book.* ‘To this speech another is joined in 
which the Banh Israil are addressed (vv, 38-58), but where the Jows are meant. They are told 
that they “recite the Book." This probably refers to the custom of reading portions of the Bible daring 
public worship, They are also reminded of the miraculous delivery of their ancestors from Pharaoh's 
bondage (vv. 46-47), of Moses’ forty days’ stay on the mountain, of the making of the golden calf 
(¥, 45),7¢ and the grant of the protecting clonds, the Mannah and the quails, Then follows o verse 
(5) which lias puzzled all interpreters, and has not even yet been satisfactorily explained.’ 1 now 
believe that the Commentators are right in considering that the ‘eity" mentioned in the verse refers to 
Jercsalem, whilst the words, “enter ye the gate worshipping, and say Aifia, we might forgive you your 
sins,” describe the moment when the High Priest on the Day of Atonement entered the “ Holy of 
Holies" in the Temple2? The word hitta is probably taken from the formula of confession of sins 
recorded in the Mishnah (Yom iii, 8; iv, 2: vi, 2). The “alteration” for which Jews are 
azain blamed in connection with this matter is probably of liturgical character, since the formula just 
ailnded to has a different text in the ordinary prayer-book, but Muhammed lost no opportunity of 
repeating the hackneyed reproach as often as possible, 
Levit. azvi. L-42; Deut. 2uvii, 15-35 + waviil, 15-68, 
™ Y. 13 permits referee to the “Hypocrites,” but see ¥, 71 
1 Noldeko, Q., p. 125, refers v. 1-190 Lio) to the “Iypocrites” and therefore place the address in tho eariier 
part of the yar? H.—V. §-).and 13 need not be referred to the mundjiqim, because they can just as well aim at tha 
Hews. “Cy. V. 7 and wi. 46. ” Of Ch. VILL = Cf, Oh. VIII, 
© This espreadon tirchably couéod the address to receive its place in the na, 
“40 vil, tude, av. Qedd, xvii. eo-Ga, ax. 1G, rexvili, 71,86. So called Qediisl i, 
W Bee Geiger, le jp 154-5; of. vii. M7135, V. 52. waa misunderstood by Geiger. In the Gorin it is the poople 
vi Gesire to eos Gou, whilst Muhammed confounded Exod. xx. 19 with xxxiii, 19 and Numb. xvi. 34-25. 
Dy own prorions endeavour (Jvilrarye, p, 54} included. : 
“Gort. svi, 12: Mishnd, Weel, v, 1. Goer, iv. 133: the anme command is given in connection with the words 
we beld over ther, the normutalir at their compact.” 
© OTE: Latocies*tcies endeerotr to ezplaig the “alteration ina diferent way. 
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The compilers of the Qorda have placed between this address and the following one a verse (59) 
which stands detached, and represents an attempt to bring Jews, Christians and “‘ Sabacans” on a line 
with Believers, The same verse, though shorter by a few words, occurs again in a longer specch 
(5. v. 73), where it has equally little connection with the text. The verse can only be explained as a 
casual remark made ot a moment when Muhammed relaxed his hostile attitude, and hoped to win dis- 
senting : otheists by kindness, He It is very improbab able that Muhammed spoke in this Way more than 
once, or Inter than the second year, The verse ia, therefore, instructive to show the way in which tho 
Qordn was compiled. It was kept in memory, and communicated to the compilers in two slighily 
doubt that the verses v. 71-88"! also belong here, containing, as they do, a call to the prophet to preach, 
which resembles that in the earlier Meccan period, There was ample reason for the repetition of that 
call. In Mecca Muhammed had preached only to his own people, The Medinian audience, however, was 
kess homogeneous, and incladed numerous Jews and Jadnco-Arabs, Lest these should imagine that his 
ministry was addressed exclusively to the pagan inhabitants of Medina, the “Messenger” is commanded 
to preach (v. 17); for if he did not do so, Allah would not hold him free from men, 'Thenext verse shows 
that these words were also meant for the “Possessors of the Writ,’ who were sadly in want of a new 
Inessage, since they neglected to “stand fast by the Torah and the Gospel and what lind been revealed to 
them by their Lord.” The preacher is quite aware that his appeal will only increase their rebellion and 
unbelief, but must not feel annoyed at it (ibid.). As to the Jews, they had, in spite of the covenant 
made with them, either disbelieved, or murdered their prophets™ (y, 74), being strock with blindness 
and deafness (75). In a similar manner the Christians fell into disbelief by identifying Allah with the 
Masih, whilst the latter had only taught them to worship Allah, bis and their Lord (v. 76). Allah 
cannot be One of Three, but only One (v, 77), and the Son of Mary is bnt a Messenger like those before 
him (v, 79), Owe sees clearly that v, 73 forms a complete contrast to all verses just discussed, and 
owes its place among them only to some accident. The rest of the speech is in the same tone, except 
that in the last verse (85) the Jews are styled the bitterest foesofthe Believers, whilst the Christians 
stand as “nearest in love to the Believers,” This spark of kind feeling towards the Christians is undoubt- 
edly due to the gratitude Muhammed felt for the King of Abyssinia for having protected a number of 
early Meccan Believers in Islim. Muhammed perhaps flattered himself that this hospitality was only 
the beginning of still closer relations, and possibly an ultimate acceptance of Iskim, It is fnrther pro- 
bable that the words in question were sleo meant for the Christian Arabs, some of whom had been 
moved to tears when hearing recitations from the Qordn (v. 86). This assertion was probably based 
on a real incident out of which Muliammed made os much capital as possible (v. 87-88), 

The address (5. ii, 60-77) which seems to come next consists of varions sections, each of which 
begins with the phrase: We “took” a covenant with you (rv, 60, 77,78, 87). The whole sermon 
records laws given to the Israelites, but the speaker first recalls their transgression which brought aboug 
the transformation of the desecrators of the Sabbath into apes (v. 61). The interpretation 
ol this veree has cansed considerableembarrassment both to the traditionists and modern authors, Geiger 
has remarked that in Jewish writings no trace is to be found of such transformation.* The Talmud 
speaks of the transformation of a class of sinners into apes and evil spirita.® but I doubt whether 
Muhammed knew of this legend. The matter seems to me to rest on a misunderstanding on the 
part of the compilers, or those who copied the revelations from the original notes. The word in 


question, giradaten [33,3], is recorded in the dictionaries as plural of gird, meaning an ape, If we 
read girdén [y! 33], “ vermin" (and in the architype of that passage the difference between these two 
readings was probably difficult to distinguish), the verse would be a mistaken rendition of Exod, 


 Asto the term !y 544 ext! ! seo Ch. Il.; Beitracse, p. 16, 

" Y. 73 on account of v. 72, “Possesore of the Writ.” Cf i, 85, ii, 177, and above, 

= VY. 77 has “the children of Tarael ?' ¥. 87 repeats: “and we beld the mourtain over you" (ef. iv. 143), which ix 
taken from the Midrish that God when giving the law on Sinai took the children of 2 pledge (Shir Hashirim F,) 

“a £.¢. p. 164, ~ Sanhedrin, fol. 19a, 
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xvi, 20, 24, The mistake wap probably cansed by the ¢ircamstance that the transform tion of 
living human beings imto apes seemed much more fitting then into worms, Now the reason of the 
transformation is, in the Qorén, disobedience in connection with Sabbath, which is the same cause ag 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, Instead of the food left over night, Muhammed has the disebedient 
persone transformed. The words, “those who go too far,” are perhaps a rendering of Exod, xvi, 29, 
and refer to given space of ground in the sense of the Rabbinical interpretation (Mishagh, Erabhin, 
ii. 3). The tales invented by the Moslim traditionists for the purpose of explaining the verse do not 
concern us now any further, 

It is rather wurprising to observe the knowledge which Muhammed suddenly betrayed regarding 
the ordinance of the “red heifer ” (7. 63-68), as this practice had fallen intodesuetude long before: 
time. Whoever tanght him about it probably also explained the purpose of that ritual, Maubammed, 
however, seems to have forgotten this, and confounded the cow of Numb, ch, xix. with the calf 
of Dent. xxi. 1-9, The reason for reproducing this law in s very broad dialogne seems to be that it 
left an impression, that eren Moses himself had occasionally to ask information from God Nomb. 
ix. 8 and ch, xxvii.),— Attached to this passage is the reproach (rv. 69) that the people had “hardened 
their heart so that it was like a stone or even harder for verily of stones are some from which streame. 
burst forth, etc.,” whieh comparison is bat'a reflex of Exod, xvii. 6 ; Numb. xz, 10.8 


“Bome of you,” Muhammed continned (v, 70), “hear the speech of Allah, then they alter the 
same.” This verse stands in connection with another (y. 87) which probably belongs to the same 
sermon, and contain the following words: “They say ‘we have heard,’ but disobey fsami‘nd wa- 
‘dgaind).” On @ somewhat later occasion (S. iv, 48) we read the same reproach, vis,, some Jews 
(mn alledina hdd) alter the words from their places?” and any: we have heard but disobey, and 
bear! that which cannot be heard,?* ef. (49). But had they said : We Aave heard and obey,” and 
hear! and lock upon us! it would have been better for them and more upright, efc, 

The verses just quoted throw 4 flood of light upon the wey which Muhammed had pursued to 
gam his knowledge of the Pentateuch. The reproach that the Jews had altered the Law becomes a 
standing phrase, but the strange rebuke that they should have blantly admitted shriving disobodience 
to the divine command is mach more than a reminiscence of the frequent tourmurings of the people of 
Israe] in the desert, and the censures passed upon them in consequence, We have bere a most inter- 
esting misinterpretation of the words of the Pentatench (Deut. v, 27) weshima'nd we'dsinw® “ and 
we will hear and do [it]. Muhammed had, on some previons occasion, heard, or possibly read, these 
words, and from their resemblance to Arabic words thought that he understood them. He therefore 
identified ‘dein with Arabio gsaind®! which gives the opposite sense. Now it appears that some 
years later Muhammed became aware of his mistake, To correct it was, however, impossible, since 
the trne version did not suit his purposes at all, He therefore replaced the faulty word by “ we obey,” 
placing this avowal into the mouth of the Believers “ who believe in Allah, His angela, His Books, 
and His Messengers (we make no difference between any of His Messengers) and they say: We hear 
and obey" (5. ii, 285), ete. The Commentators see in thie verse an allusion to those Medinian 
pilgrims who had an interview with Muhammed shortly before the Hijra," and invited him to 
exchange his place of abode with theirs, It is, however, clear that Muhammed owed the correction of 
his mistake to some converted Jew. The verse in question can not therefore have been revealed till 
the year 8 or 9 of the Hijra, or shortly before Muhammed's death, 
a Of ¥. 16, : ; . 
* Gad | pe ppt The word pi | is according to AlDMini one of those in which the Alif prolongationis is 
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mitted. AlBeidhavi also records the reading a l; soo ¥, 18, 


al —< ype Palmer: “ Do thon |isten without bearing“ does nol render the original accurately, 
3 Cf ii, 284, eee below ; cf v.10; xxiv 50), 

“* Likewise inatroctive for the pronunciation af sibilante ; see Cy. VY. 

"Cf. V. 27 where Moses avya to the Teractites pisae la, and glvii. 24, 

“? Bee I. Bish. pp. 256-298. 8. v. 11 socms tu refer to the aunt pereoaa 
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The next address (wv. 98-115) contains the versa on which the principle of Abrogation is 
based, and touches alap upon a subject which formed an important factor in caer subsequent 
conduct towards the Jews, riz., his disewssions with the Rabbis. These controversies have been 
preserved in a large nomber of traditiona, but many of them were made in order to serve as expla- 
nations for verses in the Qordn not accounted for otherwise, By comparing himeelf to Moses 
(v- 102) who also had to listen to questions asked in a rebellious spirit,“ Muhammed removed the 
chance of any disrespect which might have resulted from such questions, and turned the affair into 
another proof of his prophetship. “ Do you,” he asked, “wish to question your Messenger, as Moses 
was questioned in former times?" The Jewish custom of restricting the use of the name of God,\5 
alluded to above, led the Prophet to make a grave charge of irreverence (v. 108). He represented 
this self-imposed restriction as a law forbidding the name of God in places of worship, and took the 
same opportunity of intimating the necessity of changing the Qibla from Jerusalem to Macca 
(¥. 109).¢ In another address delivered for a similar purpose, corrupted Christianity and Judaism 
are contrasted with Abraham's pare monotheism.’ On the ground of this supposition, and in 
spite of the anticipated objection of “the fools among men” (v. 130), the alteration of the Qibla was 


made law (vy. 138-147),48 
With vy. 168 commences a series of ritual prescriptions which comprise things lawful or 


unlawial for food, the law of retaliation or the acceptance of a fine instead, the rules concerning the 
will of a dying person, and the regulations for the fast of Ramadhan. The probibition of “eating” 
solid food during this month eonclodes !with a metaphorical admonition not to “eat your wealth 
among you vainly” (vy. 187). 

There can be no doubt about the date of the group of regulations (introdnced by the phrase : 
“They will ask thee’)," which now follows, because one of them refers to the raid which Abd Allah 
b. Jabeh undertook at the behest of Mabammed two months before the battle of Badr, towards the 
end of the month of Rajab. Muhammed saw himself obliged to condone the violation of the sacred 
month as best he could. It is more difficult to fix the right date of the regulations contained in tho- 
vy, 224-2495 as it seems that they were placed here solely on account of their legislative character. 

The next addreas (vv. 274-268) was, like the preceding one, delivered with o view to teach 
contempt of death in the straggle with the Meccans whom Muhammed had now resolved to attack, 
Believers must devote their lives ag well as their fortunes to the holy cause. The various paragraphs 
of the sermon are illnstrated with instances from the records of the past. Verse 244 evidently stands 
in connection with 261, both containing recollectiona of the vision of Eezek, ch. xxxvii,,™ and 
tenching the revival of the dead by the will of Allah, The sketch of the election of Saal which is 
confounded with the story of Gideon, and of David's combat with Goliath, have a similar tendency, 
A sot off against the rather feeble tone of the exhortation is the fervent style of verse 256 which, under 
the name “Verse of the Throne,” is held as one of the holiest revelations of the Qordn.§4 The 
speaker reminds his hearers of Abraham who informed his aggressor without fear, that it was Allah 
who revived the dead, and was therefore favoured with the vision related in Gen.ch. xv. Thia 





“ See Ch. I. #4 Probably alloding to Exod. v. 12-21 ; Numb. rv. 3; Ch. XVI, ate, 

5 It in hardly justifiable to refer the verse to the Ka’bs and the endeavours of the Qoreiah to provent Muhammed 
from bolding s servicc there in the sixth year after the Hijra. The text speaks of “places of worship.” The phrase, 
bea! lead S33 He rocalla Exod. zx. 24. i See Noldeke, p. 131. at y, 128-185; V. 129, ef. 1 

“4 ‘Vv 148157 are justly placed by Noldeke after the battle of Ubud, but v. 153 belongs toa much later revelation 
on pilgrimage (see also vv. 180-199). Muhammed net only performed the ouremonics himeelf when ho made the 
pilgrimage in the year 7, bat encouraged others to follow his example. See Moslim quoted by Sprenger, III, 522, rom. 
Asto V. 54sec lL. Hish. p, 32. 

 Noldeke only mentions three, but there are four. . 

%@ Nildake rogarde V. 134ea0 fragmont of a long revelation. but this ia not necessary. 

8 See AlBeidh, ale, Sprenger, III. 107 97. NOldeke detaches vr. 212-3 but without valid reason, a9 they form an 
introduction to v. 214. The anbtlety of the disoussion is charscteriatic of the mtuation. — 

PY, 241, neo Noldeke, p. 134 % See Palmer, aud Beifraeye, p. 90, 


& V, 257 should be compared with Abéth, 11 2): Mako not thy prayer compulsion. 
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tale, however, is in eo far medified, as “the two birds,” although divided in many pieces, are brought 
to life again. The importance of spending one's fortune for the purposes of the holy war is finally 
illastrated by two parables.’ 


The section vy. 269-281 hardly offers any clue as to ite date, The repeated admonition to 
give alms only explains the reason of its place after a speech of similar tendency, V, 271 seems 
to be an answer to some Jewish scoffer who had told the fugitives that Islim would keep them in 
poverty for ever, “The devil” is one of those mentioned in ¥. 13. The allusion that the evil-doera: 
have no helpers (ansér, y. 2/8) is evidently an attempt to draw the Medinian Moslims, who had 
reetived the honouring title of Ang&r, away from their Jewish allies, The latter Muhammed was not 
bound to guide (v. 274), These words perhaps belong to the period following the battle of Badr, 
when affairs already began to assume a more settled aspect, The regulations with regard to money 
transactions mentioned in the same speech seem to belong to a time, when the spoils of victory had 
increased the wealth of the Believers, 

(To de continues.) 











AN UNPUBLISHED XVIIITH CENTURY DOCUMENT ABOUT THE ANDAMANS. 
BY EK. C. TEMPLE, 

Since communicating Capt, John Ritchie's remarks on the Nicobars to this Journal 
ander the title of “An Unpublished Document about the Nicubars, ante, Vol, XXIX. p. $41, I have 
discovered that it formed part of a MS. in the India Office entitled “Remarka | upon the Coast 
and Bay of | Bengal, | The outlets of the Ganges and interjacent rivers, | according to 
Surveys by | John Ritchie | Hydrographical Surveyor to the Honourable the | United 
Bodia Company,” This MS, now numbered C.10, is endorsed on the coveras follows -— Captain 
Ritchie's Nautical Remarks for which I have given a Receipt to the Secretary the 25th March 1820, 
Jas. Horsburgh.” It relates to the work done by Ritchie in 1771, 

The contents of the MS. are as follows :-— 

Contenta. PAGE 
No. J. Point Palmiras, and the Road of Ballasore, with the tract of Ships into jt... 1-17 
The Braces, and Entrance of Hugly River, with remarks on the Pilotage,.. 17-29 
Rivers, from Hugly to Rymongull, and their outlets, eve... we. 90-46 
No.2. Rivers from Rymongull to the Mogna, with the nature of the Coast and 
Islands, at the east corner of the SEF ae wets eee Ae 
Coast of Chittigong with the Islands shoals, efe., of Kirttupdea .,. oe 67-72 
Tempests, to which the head of the Bay is subject, with two examples of 
their force and effects Sig + ladethdee die ok ke ozs) ct od -. 72-80 
Present state of the navigation of the Bay, with remarks 
considered as a place of shelter for ships... 
Coast. of Aracan one or ane 
Coast of Ava, Cape Negrnis, efc., ete, a bite a oa owe Sb-104 
Wo.3. Preparis and Cocco Islanda,,. von) 8 (Ceibe ia - «+ 105-110 
Great Andaman Islands, together with the situation of Narcandam 
WHE sexpeet to Nearala, ie =) eae ++ 111-126 
Little Andaman Island .. | ee es | et 
Camicobar, and Nicobar Islands, with the fine Harbour Noncovery «130-148 
Some remarks on Particular Places, at the West side of the Bay of 
Bengal, > Sa a ee ike eres st 


% Vv. 263, 265, 267, see Ch. VIL 


tes oe on ~. 50-84 
on one os ane 85-94 


Lal 
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For the present pe parpose I ehall content ae with comimnnicating the contents of oD, 711-129 
relating to the Andamans and Narcondam, nowadays incladed in the Administration of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 

To his general yolame Capt. RiteLie prefixes some quaint introductory remarks in the self- 
depreciatocy fashion of his day, which are here reproduced:—“Prefaratory to the remarks, it is 
necessary to observe, that the first part relative to the head of the Bay of Bengal; from point Palmi- 





ras to the southern extremity of the Coast of Chittigong, are observations, made in the Course of a 
regular Survey: it is hoped thereforv, that these will le found tollerably complete, the latter part, 
which begins with the enast of Aracan, contains broken remarks upon a riuning survey: these are 
very lame, but if the writer shoald ever be enabled to make any adiition to them, the most trivial parta 
shall be expunged, to give place to others of greater importance, As to the language, se Will must 
be tuken for the vteed, the writer being very sensible of his ability that way, Writing is neither his 
Sapa as Peseeeensme eepenney ev gree dorm nre cole De erkist ofenGeo~ 








Great Andaman Island,! is situated from 11° 20’, to 13°35’ north Latitude, being 135 
tuiles long, and how broad I cannot tell; at the South end where I had opportunity to examine 
it, the width at a mean is abont 20 miles, but towards tho middle it must bo a great deal 
broader. The Island is generally mountsinous, and in some placcs very high, particularly a 
double peek'd hill at the east side [Saddle Peak], which I have seen at 70 miles distance 
the whole Island is covered, or rather loaded, with Timber, except where the hills are nearly 
perpendicular, and there the raing washing the earth down, shews it to be of « reddish colour. 


There is, no doubt, continued soundings between the Coccos, and Andaman; altho 
we had one cast with no ground, at 80. fathams. The castern part, of the north end of the 
Island, bears from the middle of little Cocco S. 25 Wt, and the distance is 30 miles. I do not 
here mean, the little Island [Landfall Island], at the north end of Andaman, which lies in the 
same direction from Cocco, but the distance to it is only 24 miles: it is said that there is a very 
good passage [Clough Passage) between Andaman and this Island, bot I can say nothing of 16 
from my own knowledge, The bank which joins Cocco's and Andaman, extonds about 25 miles 
to the eastward of the Islands, in the parallel of the passnge, but along the east side, of the 
Andaman, there is no soundings at the northern part: except perhaps, very near the land, where 
it has not yet heem sonnded. The course of the shore for abvat 20 milca from the north end of 
Andaman along the East side, is 8. 4 Et nearly: this part seems tobe broken into divisions, if we 
might judge from the two mouths, or inlets, which appear upon the eastern shore [Cadell Bay 
and Port Cornwallis]. The land hereabout 1 hich, and very seragzy, rising almost perpend)- 
cular from the water. In the Latitude 13° north, there isa very fine inlet [Stewart Sound), with 
two Islands at its mouth; the northermost of which is protty large and rises gradually on all 
sides, toa moderate hill; it is every where covered with trees, very thick; and ata distance, 
appears as if only covered with grass. The Southern Island is very small, with open seraggy 
trees upon it, The inlet bends round to the southward, behind = point upon the left hand side of 
entrance, and scems to promise a good Harbonr [Bacon Bay). It was ‘my intention, to examine 
this place closely, altho’ I had much to do, and little time to doit in; bot happening to 
come toit inthe evening, and there being no soundings in the offing, nor any probability, that we 
could get into anchoring depth he fore night, or rather before dark ; we wero obliged to ply in the 
offiag, untill morning, and daylight shew'd us, that we wero drove 1) miles to the southward by 
a Carrent: this untoward cireumstance, was unlucky cnongh at this juncture, and we endea- 
voured to repair it by Plying to windward, for two days, and nights, under every sail the 
Vessel conld bear; it was all in vain, the wind and current was too much tostrnggle with; and 





J (The five main islands forming tu this ai “the Great Andaman’ ics to Rivoble Voie lend. — Ko. 
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the Weather became so threatning, that we were obliged to provide for the safety of the vessel 
and ourselves, in case of an easterly gale. — Jnst to the southward of the inlet, the land juts ont, 
into a round point to the eastward, and rises into a high steep hill [Mt Diavolo] ; if the 
depth be moderate there will be found, a good Anchorage by the shore, between this point 
and the inlet, for the S. W. monsoon; and indeed, this inlet might be as easily examined, in 
that monsoon, as in the northern one. 


Before I proceed, it may be usefull to settle a point, which hitherto has been only guessed 
at; I mean the Situation of the Island Narcandam : this is & high mountain, rising almost 
perpendicular out of the sea, and is used as a mark, to direct ships from the southward, for 
Negrais, or Syriam River. The north Peek of the Saddie hill, upon Andaman, we 
observed to be in the Latitude 13° 10 N., it bears 8.13" wt. distance 50 miles, from little 
Cocco Island, and by collecting the Meridian; distances, from Island to Island, between this 
peek and Cape Negrais, as I have stated the Situations, it will appear, that the whole meridian 
distance between these places, is 72 milea; and that they lie SSW., and NNE, from one 
another, very nearly. The obseryed Latitude of the Pook of HWarcondam is 13° 23 North, 
consequently the difference of Latitade, between the Peek of the Saddle, and i, is only 13 
miles, The journal of Wednesday 9th of January 1771, Says, that at noon the Latiinde ob- 
served was 13° 32’ N., The Peek of Narcandam bearing S. 79° E., and the Peek of the Saddle 
upon Andaman 8, 59° Wt By this Position, the meridian digtance, between the Vessel and 
Narcandam, was 46 miles: and between tho vessel, and Saddle 37 miles; making in all 83 
miles, for the meridian distance of the Peeks: and by the difference of the Latitudes, 
they must lie,? N. 81° east, and opposite, distance 84 Geo. miles. It may be worth observing, 
that by a run from the north end of Andaman, to Narcandam, and estimating the dis- 
tance of the vessel, from the shore at each Island, our log gave 82 miles, for the distance 
between the Islands, which was exceedingly neer the truth. Ag a proof that the saddle upon 
Andaman is very high; I shall just observe, that the journal of the just mentioned day 
saya, that at Sunset the peek of the Saddle bore 8. 69° 30’ wt, and that of Narcandam, EbS. 
14 or 15 miles distant, at this rate we must have been 70 miles from the Saddle at the time. 
Since the difference of Meridians of the Cape Negrais, and the Saddle hill of Andaman, is 
72 miles ; and that of Narcandam, and Saddle hill 83 miles; it follows, that the meridian distance 
between Cape Negrais, and Narcandam, is only 11 miles: and so much, the latter ia to the 
eastward of the former; the bearing, therefore, is N. 4° West and opposite, and the distance 
152 miles. I might here give the Situation of Syriam bar, from Narcandam ; but as I have 
already said, that the information I have, about the extent of the Coast of Pegu, is only that 
French manuscript plan ; it is, I think, the best way to let every Navigator, settle this point 
for himself, ‘till better authorities can be obtained, 


From the elbow before mentioned, in Latitude 12° 50° north, to what we have called 
Diligent Strait, the course of the Shore, is South a little Westerly; and in the Latitude 12° a6", 
there is a fair bay not very deep [Cuthbert Bay], but the land is high all about it, and 
would be a tollerable good anchorage in the SW. monsoon: from the South point of this Bay, 
begins a fine bank of Sand, and mud ; which rons off SE. upon this bank, we had the first sound- 
inga about the east side of the Island ; (except at the north end which I have mentioned) and 
the deepth, at about 2 miles from the land, is between 20, and 25 fathams ; it is consequently, 
fine anchoring ground, in the SW. Monsoon. | 


Between the Latitudes 11° 55/, and 19° 15° ‘north, lies a great Cluster of Islands,4 detached 
from Andaman, by a Passage, which in the plan, is murk'd, Diligent Strait.5 














? Author's f. note. — Major Rennell, Surveyor Gen, informed me that he had made a mintake, in the copies of 
my plans which wore sent to Europe; and had placed Narcan... whole degree from its proper situation, _ 

F (Saddle Peak is 2,400 ft. and Narcondam 2,990 ft, En} ses 
. (Originally named Ritchie's Archipelago hut now unhappily Andaman Archipelago, — En, ] 
* Author'sd. note, — Tt was the Diligent Bow we bad - She was once » paoqnet boat tu Englund. 
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This place is an excellent harbour for ships of all demen ons, ‘at any time of the year: the nar- 
row of the Strait, is in the Latitude 12° 10' north, andis lesa than a league over; ihe southern part ix a 
Spacious Bay, fit for the whole Navy of England to Ride in, the northern part has three small Islands, 
witha spit of hard ground in it, bat nevertheless is a very good harbour, which we experienced for five 
days in very bad weather, As this circumstance gave us the only opportunity we ever had, of seeing 
any of the natives of Andaman, I shall relate it nearly as jt stands [in] my Jowrnal, On the 16th 
of January 1771, at 3 in the afternoon, we anchored in the northern part of Diligent Strait, 
in 19 fstham water, and soft ground, At 1 0 clock of the morning, of the 17th, Came on, 
avery heavy squall of wind, and rain, attended with moch Thunder, and lightning, from the 
8. E. quarter ; the strength of the squall, continued sbout halfan hour, at which time the wind shated, 
but the rain continued ; and in short it seems that for all that day, and the teo succeeding ones, it 
rained without intermission,® and, at times, the wind was boisterous ane sgually, During all 
this time we saw no. boats, mor was there the least appearance of hooses, or cultivation, any 
where upon the land about the place; in the nights indeed, the shore was lighted up with 
hundreds of ‘Torches, which made an appearance, as if we were in the middle of « great Lake, 
surrounded by houses lighted up. The morning of Sunday the 90th was fine weather, and at 
8 o clock » Canoe paddled off, from one of the eastern Islands, and came very near us; we made what 
signs we could to them, to come on board; this they took little notice of: and fearing lest they should 
give us the slip, I order’d our boat to be hauled np, at the side opposite to that where the Canoe was 
and manned with European Seamen, the moment the people in the Canoe saw our boat put off, they 
took to their paddles, and with all their might, pulled towards the nearest land: they were soon over- 
taken, and two of them jumped into the sea, and swam to the shore with amazing swiftness, the other 
two (for there were only four men) staid in the Canoe, and struck at our people with their paddles, 
An old lascar, who had been a prisoner in Aracan, and who pretended to understand the Birmah 
language, at his own request, was. sent in the boat as a linguist; this man went into the Canoe, 
and stood between the two people; but while he spoke to the man before him, the other 
behind,took up a torch made up of Rushes and Dammer,’ and after blowing it up as much ag 
he could, held it to the Lascar's bare breech; the poor old fellow ioared out in a horrible 
manner, and leaped into the sea, to cool his posteriors: the boats crew could easily have pre- 
vented the firey attack, made upon the lascar’s hinder paris; but a little mischief and a 
great deal of mirth snited them best. When the two Strangers were brought on board, 
surely never were people more terrified; they were two lads about 14 years of age; and no 
doubt, thought that they would be immediately sacrificed : despair was strongly painted in 
their fuces, and neither of them could support their weight, but fell upon the deck, as if they 
had lost the nse of their limbs; a very little time however, brought them too; fear, and terror, 
gave place to wonder, and amazement! their countenances cleared up, and we conld soon 
perceive, that the observations they made, were mixed with a degree of pleasure. Boiled rice 
was offered them to eat, but this they only turned over with their hands, and certainly, did 
not know what it was: I then thought of coconuts, and had some open’d for them; thia they 
eat greedily of ; but I observed that of one not, which was not opened in their Presence, they 
Would not eat; this convinced me, that they dreaded poison. They soon found the use 
of their legs, and being convinced that we intended to do them no injury, began to walk 
about, and stare at every thing in the vessel; the difference of colour between the Eoropeans, 
and lascars, was a matter that took up much of their attention. Between 10, and 11 o clock, another 
Canoe paddled off towards us, and when they came near, we made the two lads call to the men in it, 
and they soon came alongside, and were only two, an elderly man, and a lad; the latter came in 
. immediately, but the old fellow made some difficulty ; two lascars went over to help him up,and got him 
upon the Bends of the veasel ; but be turned short #bout, and caught each of the lasears by the neck, 
under his arms; and plunged into the Sea! they went down altogether, for about a minute of-time, 

* Author's f. note, — ‘Thin w.il appear to be strange weather, for the Bay of Bengal, ad thie time of the year, 
¥ Author's f. mg, — Ther- ust be a ereat deal of this resinous substance produced upon the island. 
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aud then the Jasearrs came op on each side of the old man at some distance; they ssid he was the 
devil and much stronger than 10.men. The old man swam about for a-litile time, and then went 
forward to the Cable, and came up of his own accord, He stared at every thing, as moch as the young 
ones had done, and several times tried to pull the ring bolts out of the decks ; and roar'd, and whoop'd 
like the Awerican wariours. Sometimes he laid his hands upon the great guns, erying Coo, — Coo, — 
Coo. At 11 o clock we spyed two large Canoes, paddling off, from where the two men swan on 
shore, these had 8 men in each ; and we soon perceived, that they were war boats; for the upper end 
of their paddles, were bows ; they being in this form® -w, They came pretty near, but not alongside, 
and were carefull te expose their paddles to our sight, as little ag possible; we had no doubt, but they 
came with an intent to resene the two. lads that we took in the morning ; however they ahewed no 
menacing Signs ; but lay by at small distance, and talked to the two lads; and sometimes with the old 
Mian, Who now became perfectly satisfiel with his treatment. I had given those we took, peices of 
coarse loth to wrap round them ; for these people were all stark naked: and when they seemed 
desirous of going into the Canoes, to their friends, they were permitted to do so; but they no sooner 
got into the Canoes, then they threw the peeves of cloth into the old canoe that they were taken in ; 
and leaving it behind, they pulled toward the shore, with great swiftness, The old man and his 
comerade were still on board, nor did they seem under the least apprehension of being detained; but 
they laughed very heartily to see the others in such a fright, I gave them some nails, and bits of old 
Iron, which pleased them mnch; and about 3 in the afternoon, they went into the Canoe, and tried. 
hard to pull the Chain plates from the vessels side, they went astern when this would not do, and 
dragged strongly, and long, at the rudder chains ; but these were too well fixed; and at last, they 
went towards the shore at an easy rate, looking at their bails, and singing all the way. 

There were only 20 in all of these Andamaners, which we saw. and all of theth were Cafferies ;* 
it wooly heads be the characteristic of cafferios ; their noses were not Hat, like the Africans; but they 
had thick lips, as these have; and if all the inhabitants of this great Island, be of the same cast ; 
it is not to be donbted but they are o race of people, very distinct from those of the adjacent countrys. 

Trifflling as this account is, it is all I am able to give concernin[¢] the natives of Andaman ch 
for no other of them came near us, while we were about the Island, and our time was so very limited 
that we could not enter into any close enquirys; besides, at that time I did suppose, that the Island 
would lwve afterwards been further enqmred into, respecting jts harbours, produce, inhabitants, and 
every thing else, necessary to be known, 

The coat of Andaman Island, from Diligent Strait, to the South end, is 8. 15° degrees, West ; 
he land is regularly high, untill near the south end, and there are several inlets upon this side, the 
imvst remarkable of which, is not far from the somh end, in Latitude 11° a0 north ; and as we after- 
Wands found, that there is another inlet upon the west side, nearly opposite to this, it shonld seem that 
the; Island is cut thro’ here :!° at wmniy rate, I think, it promises a good harbour, and I hope one 
will in time Enquire into thia matter. | 

At the Sonth cast comer of Andaman, lic three small Islands [Cinque Islands], but very high, 
and like the rest, covered with trees; they are nearly in a line SLW., and NbE., the near{es]t 
being about «2 miles from Andaman: we went thronsh thiv pass (Manner'’s Strait], (as our tract 
shews) and had no ground at 40 fathams ; there was a strong current in it, which look'd like brakers ; 
I mentibn this, that any ship taken short by bad weather, or otherwise, may ron thro without fear, if 
there be oceasion. The south end of Andaman, is leset with great rocks; which however, do not 
extend to any great distance from the land, for the soundings here, as in other places, I must refer to 
the tract prick’d in my plan; and hope the Navigators who may have occasion to come this way, will 
rot hold me aeconntable for any changes of depth, they may happen to meet with at a distance from 
mat tract: they will remember, that BOUNdINgSs are very variable, at small distances in rocky ground, 
, [This ia roughly the form of the Andaman bow when unstrung.— Ep] 

. [Old AngloIndian for K afir, Caffre, meaning any black man, Doers or mogroid. — Fip,] 
(He picans here Macpherson’s Strait, dividing Ratland Ialand from S. Andamo — Ep.) 
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and that our knowledge of this Inland is very superficial. The land of Andaman, at the South end 
rises gently on all:sides, to a moderate high Peek [The Whale Back], with some hommocks about 
it ; the whole is evenly covered With trees, and bas « very pleasant appearance. At the 8. W.. corner 
of the Island, and detached from it, by a Channel] 4 miles broad, lies a patch of great black rocks under 


and tha Island, is fair soft ground, having 13 or 14 fathams water in it. NWbW. from the south 
west corner of Andaman, lies a fine low Island covered with trees ; it is a leagne Jong, and two miles 
broad ; and if we may judge from the multitude of lights seen upon the shore at night, it is well inha- 
bited ; this Island is marked NW. Sentinel in the plan; and is between the Latitudes 11° 82’, and 
55’ N, a ship may anchor in very good ground, at the east side of it, in the 8, W. monsoon, should there 
be occasion. Between the Latitudes 11° 24’, and 11° 41' N., at the west side of Andaman, there are 
eight Islands of different magnitudes [The Labyrinth Islands}, for the Situation of all which I refer 
to the plan, only observing that the Iand is much indented here, and there appears to be good har- 
bours for the N. E. monsoon ; particularly where > is marked [Port Mouat]; and a little farther 
to the southward, within side the Islands where the Jnlet, or what I suppose to be a passage thro’ the 
Andaman is [Msopherson’s Strait], I have traversed the whole ground over, westward of these 
Islands, as far to the northward, as the Latitude 12 N., and have marked the soundings regularly, 
upon the Plan, to which I must refer for the depths, and only observe that the bank is fine soft outy 
ground. The land about this place is not so muntainous as at the east side ; it appears hummocky, 
and Scragyy, with fine redish cliffs near the shore [Port Campbell]; but the whole is covered with 
trees, except where the bills are too steep for any thing to grow upon them. We saw here multitudes 

lights every night, and I have no doubt but the whole of this great Island is well inhabited ; but 
what is somewhat singular, we saw not any thing like a house or habitation upon the Island, nor so 
much of a landing place clear of wood, asthe men could stand upon: I do not mean to insinnate 
that there js no such thing; on the contrary, there must, I think, be plenty of both ; but the nature 
of onr trip would not allow time for minute enquirys, as I have already mentioned, We were obliged 
to leave Great Andaman, without making farther discoverys about it, the gale set in strong at N,N. E., 
and obliged us to beat, under close reef'd Topsails against a current, with the Vessel laid cunwall too ; 
60 that in twenty four hours we conld not gain a league; and it being then the 29th of January, it 
became necessary to proceed to the southward, in pursuance of our orders, but before I quit the sub- 
ject of this Island, I shall, I hope, be exused, if I offer the following observations, 

And first the great Andaman is, evidently, an Island of « very different nature, from what it 
has hitherto been represented ; for all had agreed, to make it a place where no soundings could be 
obtained, and consequently no anchorage had about it. The natives it was said, were a terrible cast 
of people, who came out in their Canoes and attempted to board every ship that came near the Island : 
that they shot their arrows toa great distance, and seldom missed their mark, Now very little, if 
any thing at all of this is trae; for except at the east side, between the Latitade 12° 50’, and 18° 30° 
North, we have had soundings every where near the land ; Anchorage, we had almost every night, 
when we chose to bring too, and that was very often. The people may be dexterous perhaps, but 
they are not fierce ; and we could observe, dy their obserpations upon our guns, that they mew the 
use of them; and had, no dowht, been taught if in a manner, that dos so great Aonour fo those, 
who were their preceptors.\ Untill a farther examination of this Island takes place, the only use my 
remarks can be of, is confined to ships in distress, or those who would skreen themselves for a few 
days, from tempestuous weather: in such cases, they may be very usefull; and to such, I recommend 
them, but there are other matters, not less worthy of attention, altho we cay only guess at them; | 


mean, the probability of getting excellent timber for building, upon this Island. Timber is an 
i [Probably Malays, The italics are the Authoe’s, Ep, | 
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article, which all the Company's Settlements about the Bay, are destitute of, expecially the ind whieh 
serve the purposes of ship-building and Fortification. Andaman offers fair, to supply this article 
plentifully, if we may judge by the quantity it is loaded with; there is variety of grounds upon 
the Island, high, and low; and who would doubt of there being variety of Timber, surely itis an 
object worth enquiring into ; considering the vast sums, sent annually to Peg, for this very article; 
and the disadvantageous, not to say dishonourable manner, in which the Peguers treat us. If ever 
the French take possession of Andaman, we shall chen see the vallue of it; the Island in general, is 
naturally disposed to be fortified and a little art, properly bestowed, may produce Moora’s, and 
Havanagh’s enough; it is difficult to fix an Ides of the importance of this Island, in the minds of 
those who have not seen it; and yet its situation and extent bespeaks attention, when considered in a 
political light; for who dos not know that our restless Neighbours want only ground to baild their 
Indea projects upon: there is here ground enough, to occasion subsequent differences ; agri Ks? 
tus in the Bay of Bengal might become troublesome. 


Little Andaman Island is seperated from the Great one, by » passage 9 leagues broad ; vi 
have mark’d it Duncan's passage, because a Captain Duncan is said to have sailed thro’, between, 
these Islands many years ago. The small Islands and soundings in this passage, are marked upon my 
Ian, to which I must refer, a3 I must also, for the situation of the southern Sentinel. The 
Island itself. is situated between the Latitudes 10° 90’, and 10° 62! north, being full 7 leagues Jong, 
snd barely three leagues broad, bearing from the south end of great Andaman, 8, 8° Wt. This Island 
is low, and flat, at the north end, and rises gradually to the southward, where it is a kind of flat bill. 
In a little Bay at the west side of the Island, there is s very good Anchorage forthe N, EB, men- 
soon ; here ships may Anchor in 12 fathams water [Ekiti Bay], within half a mile of the shore, there’ 
wasandy beach hore upon which we saw five or six people, walking about, The land here is totally 
hone with trees, but | think the soi] must be very different from that of the great Tsland. At the 

_ W. corner of little Andaman, 2} leagues distant, lies a patch of great rocks [Dalrymple Bank] 
with: sbodt-9 fathain water upon them; they are not dangerous, as far as we saw, but a look out 
shonkl be kept here about, because there is no sounding at a smal] distance to the south and west- 
ward of them, there is between 15 ond 20 fathams water, with very coarse ground, between this patch 
and the Island. 


At the south end of Littl Andaman, there is no soundings within less than a mile of the land, 
to the westward; but the bank projects further off at the §. E . corner; there is also, reefs of rocks 
above water, at this end, but these run no great way off, and in the Plans I have marked their utmost 
extent. In all the old Plans, this Island is drawn as two Islanda, lying near one another: 1 will 
venture to say, that the Person whoever he was, that gave the skectch of litth Andaman in that 
manner, had never seen the Island, except perhaps, at a great distance : and the same may be said ol 
Great Andaman, for with respect to both, the only thing that the old Charts are right in, is tha: 
there are Islands somewhere about the places assion'd in them. 








Little Andaman agrees exactly with the descriptions given of Barbadoes when it was first dis- 
covered ; the demensions, the face of the Island, and the Climate, agree; and I have not the least 
doubt, but the former would be equally fertile with the latter, if equal pains were taken to make it #0 - 
in its present state there are Many inhabitants upon it, I should suppose, from the many lights seen 
on it in the night: what the ground produces, for their subsistance, I cannot say ; doubtless, they 
have food in great plenty, of whatever kind it be; and foreign invaders have not yet desturbed their 
peacefull habitations. 


IT now proceed to the Island Carnicobar. N. TB. Barren Island is not mentioned here 
because it was too far out of our way to make any enquiry about ita situation in so very httle time 
ap was allowed us. 


LEE 
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THE SATRUNJAYA MAHATMYAM. 
to the history of the Jainas by Professor Albert Weber.) 
EDITED BY JAMES BURGESS, LL.D. 
It was intended to include among the “Papers on Satrunjaya and the Jainas” (ante, Vol. II. 
pp. 144, 184 f,, 193 f., 258 £, 354£, and Vol. XIII. pp. 191 £, 276 f,) the analysis ofjithe 
Satrufijaya Mahdtmyam prepared and published by Prof, Weber, now many years ago, The 


following translation was made, and also an analysis of other portions of the work was made 
from the Sanskrit, by Mr. Krishna Sistri Godbole, in extension of the contents of the “Beitrag.” 


Dr, Weber's introductory remarks on the origin of the Jainasand the date of the Kalpasutra, 
ete., are now no longer of special interest, and are therefore omitted. For the rest the German 
work is followed (from p. 14), with the additions just referred to in square brackets. — J. B, 
ebvara, at Valabhi, under the protection of Siladitya who is said to have reigned 477 years 
after Vikramirka, who again ia placed 470 years after the Nirvina of Vira. (These data 
would place it in A. D. 421; but as Biliditya I. ruled so Inte ag A, D. 605, this date cannot 
be accepted ; idl tba werk beats Getional evidence that ia against any very early date for it. 
Still its contents are valuable for its mythological lore and its philological features. ] 

The work is placed in the mouth of the last Jina, called Vardhaména or Vira, who, 
on the occasion of a solemn assembly upon the Batrufijaya itself, at the request of Indra, 
relates the legends connected with tho mountain sacred) to Rishabha, the first Jina. In 
this, however, he takes a very wide sweep so as to include not only the strictly Jaina myths, 
relative to the history of their principal patriarchs, such as Rishabha and bis family, together 
with Ajitmvimin, Sinta, Nemi, Pirsva, but he also brings in the whole Brahmanical series of 
myths of the history of Bima, as well as of the contest of the Eurus and Pandus and the 
atory of Erishna, and parts of these are metamorphosed in a highly arbitrary style; buto ther 
details belonging specially to the Purdna cycle are wanting, 

On the whole the language of the poet is noble and powerfal and compares worthily with 
that of the Bhaittkarya, which also claims to have been composed at Valabhi during the reign 
of one of the four Sri Dharasenas, — which of them is uncertain (Bhatttk. xxii. 35). As 
may readily be imagined, many words are met with in Dhanesvara, not only applied in peculiar 
sonsea belonging to Jaina terminology — like sasigha, somghapa, sashghapati, satighesa, chuitya, 
firtha, uddhdra, samevaseranam, i. 201, 204, xiv. 65,! detand, xiv. 65, 74, 339, sdmya, xiv. 71, 72, 
samyakiva, xiv. 67, 75, 80, mithydiva, xiv. 79, 80, 340-41, mithydivin, xiv. 175, 224, 232, 
a,/suiray, xiv. 21, 55, 70, efe., — but also many other peculiarities of language. Such are the 
application of tfah ttas cha at the beginn ng of a new section, ¢. g., i. 64, 222, 511, ii, 454, 
iii. 4, ¥. 3, vii. 1, ix. 4, 99, efe., — ekavela for kevala, ¢. g., i. 17, 368, 388, 401, etc., whilst 
ferala is used along with it partly in quite a special sense, con/, xiv. 64, keralin, =. 140, and 
partly also in the usual signification, as in x. 141, 147 ; — the a/ld (which Westergaard had 
vouched for only in the BAatsikdvya), xiv. 149, 168, 298 (?); — apéeh, ‘pont,’ i, 56, 283 ; — 
angin — dehin, xiv. 82, 336 ;—the simple denominative forms, like kimtarani, xiv. 40, 61, jalatt 
piytishati, abjati, mitranti, xiv. 81, 82. Grammatically the periphrastically formed, perfects 
ikshatuh, x. 137, and jujdgdratus, x. 168, are remarkable; also the Parasmaipadam in «/iksh is 
irregular, — it is, however, to be met with still oftener, ¢. g., x. 171, xiv. 142 (ikshishyati) ; 181 
(ikshyasi). So also wdeefishyati, xiv. 234; ushishyati, xiv. 140 ; tapishyati, xiv. 179; asfmat, xiv. 
91; cimushayan, xiv. 243; sndpya for mépayited, x. 156. But the passage x. 163 — idm eva ne 
sriardmy asmi, is specially interesting : compare with it the similar examples in Béhtlingk-Roth, 
p. 5365, As is known the four composite sorist forms of the Sanskrit, along with several verbal] 
forms of the Prikrit and Pali have originated from a like juxtaposition and terminative 

1 Wilson, Mackonria Cel. Vol. L p. 150. 
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combination of the suxiliary verb . . . . Generally the work yields rich material to the 
Lexicon also by its the rarely used words which it employs, — ¢, fj. asiryampasyd, mattavdrana, 
pushpadantau, efe. The frequent confirmation of a statement by the concluding that 
the contrary is not the case, — isa peculiarity of the style, — x, 96, xiv. 95, 362, 289, The 
juxtaposition of homophonous words is extremely ‘frequent, e. g., i. 30, 50, 165, 294, 380-82, 
ii. 6, 8, 18, 17, ev., real plays upon words are also not rare, as in 1. 3, 6, 26, 44, 56, 160, ete., 
but nowhere are these so strained and forced as in late poetry. 

Sanca or Cuaprer I. (526 vy). 
Aohdryatridhaneivarasirivirachite mah@tirthatatrunjayamahdimya girt-Kmidumuni-bhaga- 
talsama (ea) saranadeiano-'dydnavarnano néma prathamah sargah, — describing the mountain, 
the history of Kathdumuni, the solemn session of Vira, his sermon, and his description of 














The poet begins with a Inudatory invocation of the fire Principal Jinas;? of Yugadisa 
(the first), Santi (the 16th), Nemi, Parsva, and Vira (the three last); in v. 6 ver : 
his predeceasor Pundarika ; and in v. 7, addresses his devotion to all Jinas — Adibvara at their 
head, to all Munia, Pundarika? ¢ic., and to the beings called Sasanadevi (Hemach. 46), 
In 8, 9, he relates that, at the desire of Yugadijina, (his) gena-leader Pundarika had 
formerly composed a Af@hdimyam of the Satrenjaya in 100,000 pada, and that at the direction of 
Vardhamane (his) gana-leader Sudharman had made an abstract from it, and (v. 10) from 
this abridgment consisting of 2 Dhanesvars — humiliating the Buddhists by 

8 of t : ang* — had composed his work (vv. 11-15) by command of Sia- 
ditye’ the king of Saurishtra and ruler over eighteen princes, Then follows (vv. 16-25) 
a short panegyric of the mountain and its propitiatory power, after which the narrative begins : 

Formerly Vardhamana (Vira) surrounded by the Vrindaéraka (gods, Hemach. 88), 
visited Batrunjaya., Then the seats of the Vidaujas (Indra, Hemach. 171) quaked, impelling 
them as it were to how before the Jina® (v. 27). Sixty-four of them, namely, 20 Bhava- 
nasyendra (Hem. 90), 32 Vyantaradhipa (Hem. 91), 2 Jyotirindrs (H. 92), and 10 Ordh- 
valokanivasin approached in haste with their attendants and vented their admiration of 
the mountain, describing it (26-48) and its environs (49-63), Aceording to this it bas 108 
summits: Svarpagiri, Brahmagiri, Udarys, Arbuda, ec. Fourteen rivers belong to it — the 
Satrunjaya (v. 738, 749) [flowing from the hill to the eastern bea, that is, the gulf of Ehambdyat 
and « stream from Talaji hill falla into it], — the Aindri, Nagendri, Kapila, Yamala, 
Taladvaji (54), Yakshangi (or Kapardiki — on the north), Brihmi, Mahosvari, Sabhramati, 
Sadvala, Varatoya, Ujjayantika, Bhadra. Also various groves are upon it, — on the east 
is the Siryodyinam (see 511; ii. 3,599, 602); on the south the Svargodyinam; on the 
west the Chandrodyénam ; on the north the forest Lakshmililavilasam. Likewise certain 
Jakes (saras), the Aindram — (formerly made by Dhanads at the request of _Saudarmendra). 











® Probably the fire Paraméabthin mentioned in x. 82, xiv. 208, 237, 
* Not in Hemachandm, but seo ¥. 6,8, 409, xiv, 186, and compare Purushapupdariks in Hemach. 64, a the 
name of the 6th black VAsudera. | 

an vidavatat. Deatiee airensth of the aystem of admitting as possible,""— see Hemach. 25, 651. ‘ Beep” 
Hiciam " which is distinctly ce the edn nbting, can hardly be meant by this word, an Boshilingy-Rieu teamien, 
it inv. 681, bat ae ofthe tara nn thatthe opponents saay pomsibly ale be wight jcouenuently it apn 
onlyan abnegation ot the usccnditional orthodory of one's own Opinion ; se Wilson, Fishne Purina (Hall's od.) 
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the Bhiratam by Bharata, the first Chakravartin; the Sarah Kapardiyakshasya 
(conf. xiv. 210 £.); the Sarvatirthavataram,’ etc, 

“That wise Moni there performs his penance; listen attentively to the history of his 
wonderful life !"" continues the poet (v. 64), without intimating who speaks (also v. 163) or who 
is addressed : this immediately follows the praise of the mountain sung by the gods, as an 
argument for its holiness, without, however, belonging to that praise, The poet, aa it were, 
interrupts the gods, and now the legend follows in all its circumstantiality as far aa y. 164, 

_ Formerly there was a wicked king in Chandrapura named Kandu.! [On account of his 
virtues in a former birth, he had obtained great wealth ; but he became consumptive (tshaya) and 
he might annoy others, a leaf of the Xalparriksha fell before him, on which was written the 


warehrtaal weirs Pri a: | 
HT TAHA SETAMETTATAT 11 6% II 


From religion obtained — wealth ; religion, too, who destroys, 
How can it be well with him? this benefactor-destroying sinner! 


The king understood that his disease was the fruit of his sins and reflected that he had 
been canght in the net of this world by the bait of wealth. Leaving hia royal state in the night 
himself into the sea or take the Bhairava leap,* a cow (named Surabhi) attacked him 
furiously. Kandu in anger eut the cow in two with his sword; but from it arose a female 
figure of terrible aspect with red eyes, who challenged Kandn to fight, At first he scornfully 
refused, but at length fought and was defeated. Thon he sorrowfully asked himself, — “Why 
did I fear the cow when I had come out to die? I have only added another sin.” The Dev, 
then addressed him, — “Ah sinner you remember religion now; bat your heart is not free from 
evil. Iam your Kuls-devi Ambika, come to test you, and I find that rage still barns in 
weu. Go to places of pilgrimage in many countries, when the time for religions service comes, 

will tell you.” She disappeared, and Kandu, conceiving some hope from her appearing to 
him, set out on pilgrimage, and st length reached Mount Kollaka. In the last watch of 
the night, a Yaksha, his enemy in a former birth, appeared. His aspect was terrible and 
he carried a mace in his hand. Addressing the Raja in anger, he said, —“Lust-blinded man, 
you killed me and took away my wife; do you remember? Think upon your Ish-deva, 
you must die.” The Raja's passions had become subdued and he made no answer; and the 
Yaksha seized him and bearing him through the air took him to a mountain cave where he con- 
fined him and beat him ervelly. Kandu considered that he was thus expiating his former sins, 
Sometimes the Yaksha exposed him on a pinnacle, sometimes cast him into the sea, sometimes 
on @ thorn bush; and at last Jeft him in the cave. The Raja, as the fruit of his good deeds in 
a former life, recovered, and he considered that his sufferings were but the leaves of the tree of 
evil which he had planted, and that the flowers and fruit of it had yet to appear in a brute birth 
or in hell. Thus repenting, he went in search of a place of pilgrimage]. And as he wandered, 
the protecting goddess of his race (gotradert) Ambika (vy. 108) or (as in 129) “Sasanssundari 
(conf. #dsanadevi, v. 7, and Homach. 46) tasy@mba" appeared and advised him to go dn 
pilgrimage to Satrunjaya, — [“There your sin will be destroyed, Because of the devotion 
: ne a i os 
* The Yatis at Satronjaya point out the Aindra, and Bhirata Kapdas ; the Kavad or Kapardiyaksha-sarovar: ani 





the Siirya and Chandra Kupdas, — J. B. 
' Does he stand in any relation to his Brahmatic namesakes? Or have the Jainas adopted him only for thoir 


* A rock over a precipice om Mt. Girni, called also Riéje-melevina-pathar ; see Notes of a Fist to Somantis, 
Girnar, ete, (1869), p. 47; Bom). Gatetiow, Vol. VITL p. 1. — J. B. 
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of your ancestors, I sent you the verse; now I show you a place of pilgrimage, Except at 
Rickie, your sins, which are og of hell, cannot find remission. By the conquest 
of your anger you are now worthy to go thither, It is the chowri of those who would marry 
mukiiz you will there obtain liberation.” He then set out ander a vow of fasting till he reached. 

On his way he met a Mahimoni who fully instrocted him, By the ascent of the moun- 
tain he overcame his enemy sin! (160), and now after long and severe penances he is about to 
obtain true knowledge and with it, at tho same time, liberation, “Thus have I (who ?) 
heard, O ye gods! from the mouth of Srimat Simandharasvamin, when once I went. to 
Eshetram MahAvideham (163, «. r.295). Any and over | great o sinner is pardoned by 
‘adoring Sri Satrunjaya and, like this Kandu, becomes a partaker of perfection" (v, 164), 

Still more gods advanced (165) to do obeisance to the Jina ; then an extended description 
of the solemn assembly, also Ripumalla son of tho Gohil raj, of the Yadava race, lord 
Giri-Durga (ii. §) appeared to worship. We again find him in ij. 660, when Vira points 
to him and says to Surapati (Indra) “to his (Sarymalia’s) race this king BRipumalla 
belongs, who, living there by the side of the Raivata mountain will through (i. ¢., after) three 
existences arrive at liberation," Did the poet perhaps intend a compliment to n contem 
prince or to one of the 18 vassals of Sildditya™™! , , ,., (See beginning of Ch, II.) 

Now when all were seated according to rank (223) greedy to suck in with their ears the 
praise him (224-43); wherenpon follows a sermonising exortation by the Jina (244-65) on the — 
pious eestacies of the assembly; then Sandharmendra — always indefatigable for what is good 
— by the appearance of the Satrunjaya-tirtha, by the arrival of the lord, by the statue farehd) 
of Sri-Yugidijina (Rishabha), by the milk-dropping Rijédent tree, by the two shoes (pdduba) 
placed under it, etc., is incited to propose to Vira the astounding questions (269-73) :— “What 
salvation, and how may it be obtained on the mount? When did the mountain originate? By 
what pious person was this now temple builthere? By whom was this image (pratimd — statue) 
lovely as moonshine made? Who are the two gods standing sword in hand at the door before 
the lord (Rishabh)? Who are the two figures on hia right and left? And who are the other 
gods? Also that solitary Rijadant tree? Whose are the two footmarks (pdduka) andor it ? 
What kind of peafowl"? image is this? And who is the Yaksha standing here ? Who is 
the goddess that enjoys herself here? And who are the Munis assembled here PF What 
rivers and mountains are these? And the trees ? To what Mini does that tank there belong ? 
And the other wells? And whence came this sap-well (? rasékipi— mineral spring), gem-onve P 
Whence these grottoes ? And who are these five men with their wi , laster #1 
Who are the people chaunting the superlative virtues of Nabheya (lst Jina, Rishabha) P 
What mountain is that to the south and how did it originate? What summite and towns 
around it are these? How does the sea como bere — from thence? ‘What Purushottama 
(Jina) has been here? How long would they yet stay? How long will this mountain yet 
maintain (P) itself ? How many exaltations,* most wise one, will yet occur here (274-86) ?” 














2 Be tras with the name of the mountain, costaining nf the aume time {te true explanation. 

HM Efliditya is styled artrurightteia (vy, 4}, bat Ripumalla mervly Surishfradesddhindtha, and otherwise 

Ot a bivanas Hemachandra makes the BAjidax! aynonyimous with the Priylia. and Bohtlingk and Rieu 
thought it to be the Buchanania latifolia. Dr. Bhin Daj! identified the Rayna or Rijaya a» the Mimusops 
hesandria (Roxb.),— See Tomples of Satrunjoys, p. 01, 4 — J.B. 


13 Seeoneinenet the peafowl among the Jainas, see Wilson, Fisk, Pur. (Hall's ed.) Vol. TIL. p. 208, and 
below, ii. 20, 


Fad ules a ntving Jaina saoctuaties by sosioone, and often bath are meted into ach cote ate the 
verb uddhor iteclf, The MS., however, reads almout throughout udvar, ndedra, as wirdrih for wird : 
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Thess aban iene extent, embrace aise contents of the entire Se/ranjeye Mithitmyam, ts 
it were, in a nub shell, and at the same time give a fairly comprehensive viow of the theatre oi 
the work, namely the mountain itself, Tho two pédube wader the Rajilant-tree are the 
symbol ay the dominion of Yugadiéa (conf. x. 159) just as in the Miviyane, ii, 125, Uhavata, 
places the two shoes of Rima upon the throne vacant in his absence. 


‘Fortunately, in his answer Vira takes a wide aweep, by which we learn mach that is 
interesting. 
“This part of the world (deipa) which is 100,000 yojunas broad is called Jambadvipa, 
because the eternal Jambi tree stands on it,!* which, with the abundance of its creepers, dances, 
as it were, for joy because Jaina-chaityas are in ita twigs,” qenoomaings to the Jainas the 
inhabited world consists of “two and a half continents and two seas" (Mul) <isitra, Stevenson's 
tr. p. 94), ‘namely, Jambidvipsa, Dhituki-khandsa, and Urdhs-Pushker, and the salt 
and fresh water sea, —all our earth.” So also Hemachandra in his explanation to 1074, 
places Dhitakikhande and Pushkaravaradvipardhe! beside Jambidvipe (in which the same 
regions apc mountains are said to exist asin Jambiidvipa, only in double numbers), The same 
division seems to be the origin of jaméidruchaityeshu, dhdtukirrikshe, pushkoradeipachattycshe, 
342-49. Probably these two and a half continents are meant by the expression frikianda, 
x. $18, ziv. 309, Colebrooke also mentions these three names only, though he speaks of 
“numerous distinct continents” of which the world consists. The Brihmans, as wo know, 
have seven deipas, among which are Jambidvipa and Pushkaradvipa; with them Dlidtaki 
appears as the name of a prince (Vishew Pur, Hall's ed. Vol. I]. p. 201) from whom one of 
the two regions (rarsha) of Pushkaradvipa took its name, — the other from his brother 
Mahfivira. Among the Jainas, however (sce v. 545), the dvipa appears to be so called from 
a dhdtuki-troe,!? as Jamboidvipa from the jam! upon it. 
“There aro six muontain ranges (vérsha-holders) which are measured (i. ¢,, their inner 
limits are defined) by seven regious (varsha). These are called, — Bhd&ratam,*’ Haimavatam, 
) akam, Hamyakam, Airanyavatam ond Airivatam. The six mountains 
iT 1 , Nishadha, Nilavant, Ripya and Sikharin, which touch the 
eastern and the western sens, ,and are adorned with chaityas (202-94), The same data are found 
in Hemachandra’s scholium, !46-47, in Bohtlingk-Rieu, p, 377,— only there we read Irinyavata 
and (Oolebrooke, Vol, II. p. 223) Airfvata, Nila, and Rukmin (for Rapya). In the text itself he 
enumerates only Bharatini, Airdvatani and Videhah, assuming all else as known, — which is 
at lewst surprising: did the names seem too obsolete or partly abnormal? In v. 1074 ho similarly 
gives only the leukika names of the dvipantara seas. The seven rerehas of Jambidvipa recur 
also in the Purises; buat there they stand in a different order and partly have other names 
(Wilson, Vieh, Pur, Hall's ed. Vol. IT. p- 111) such as Bhiratam, Kimpurnsham, Harivarsham, 
llivyitam, Ramyakam, Hiranyamayam, Uttarakoru. Hence the first, third, and fifth names agree 
with those above; the.second ia different ; in Hiranyamayam and IlAvyitam tho radical forms 
of Airanyavatam and Airivatam are probably presented. Videhokam corresponds to Utta- 
rukuru, which, according to Hemachandra 46, includes the Kurns, since it gives Aurte rind 
as Aermabhiim, and since the Karns with the other four rarshas not enumerated have to pass as 
Phalabkdmis. Besides, Videhskam is regarded as the centre of the whole of Jambiidvipa, 
being aceording to the Brahmans formed by Ilivritam. The reason for this preference for 
Videhs™ with the Jainas (az with the Buddhists, who also call one of their four deipas by it) 
is probably a historical one, the remembrance that Buddhism Se among the Videhas 











™ Wilson, Fish, Pur. (Fall's ed.) Vo. 11. pp. 110-11, 

Only balf of Paskkaradripe is soomeible to mankind, tho remoter half being soparated by an impassable 
range Of mountains sallod called Minushotiera parvats (Colobr, Bx. Vol. 11. p. 222). Similariy with the Hrihmans, Sea 
babs tn st Call) Vol. TE. pp, 91 £, 299, whare the mountain is called Minnsottara (see below, v. 340), 

18 Griskes tomentosa. jambolans, © Usually sensei with uhort d, 


5 Channels Wasim eis ax eden caute ta Manu; see Hist, Staak. Liler. p. 
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(also Jainism), Mithila the town of the pious Janaks is considered the principal residence: 
of Vira (Kalpasutra, p. 91; Berlin Cat, Sansk. ASS. p. 372). In the Purdnas the six mountains 
are called, — Himavant, Hemakita, Nishadha, Nila, Sveta, Sringin, where the 2nd and bth 
Times are quite different. Nilavant for Nila (80 also Hemach, in schol. 947) and Sikbarin for | 
Singin, are only variants, The serial order remaing the same. The addition — “which touch — 
the eastern and the western sea," corresponds to the salt (lavana) sea of the Purdnas, which 
AME ee en onl sides. In material points, therefore, this entire description agrees. 
with the Purénas, whilst that of the Buddhists is quite different. They have four deipas; in 
their midst is Meru and round it seven circular mountain ranges, which, however, have qute. 
‘lifferent names. (Sp. Hardy, Man. of Budh, pp- 4, 12; Jad. Stud, Bd, 111. 8.183.) 8 = 


“In the middle of Mahfvidehakhanda rises golden mountain adorned with 100,000 
summits, called Meru, 100,000 yojanas in height, and is on the navel of the earth. It is orna- 
mented with a crown of eternal Arhat-chaityns shining with the splendour of jewels” (295-96), 
This is quite as in the Puriinas, only Davritam is mentioned as the respective varsham, 

“The Bharatam varsham we re ard as the producer of purity,= because its in bitants 
strove after purity even in the time of the Duhshamis There, amoung all countries the _ 
land of Surfshtra is markedly pre-eminent; in it sin is scared to shame, all plagues are — | 
absent, and men are united together in love" (297-98). The name Surfshtra appears almost 
throughout as feminine ; compare also Ptolemy's Supserpoey, The land seems to have been 
early distinguished by its Brahman civilization: comp, Jnd, Stud, Bd. I], 8, 220, Here 
naturally it is characterized as the chief seat of Jainism and designates, as in Ptolemy, the 
peninsila of Gujarat in which Satrunjaya, as well as Valabhi, is situated. From its oa 
position, this district has always been extremely accessible to Western influences, Thus, for — 
example, according to native legends the princes of Udayapura, the capital of. Mewar, are. 
said to be deseended from a Byzantine princess Maria, daughter of the emperor Maurice 
(A. D. 583-602 — consequently a contemporary of Siliditya I.) the sponse of a son (or rather 
grandson) of Washirvan the Great (A. D. 531-79) converted to Christianity, who, bad fod, 
to India and there founded a kingdom (Tod, Ann, of Rijasthan, Vol, T. p. 286.£,), . Accowdis 
it would not be in itself impossible that Christian elements may have early mixed with Jainism 
in the same way as with Krishna worship, which originated exactly here, Wilson las already 
(Macken. Coll, Vol. I. p. 847) ascribed to the same source some legends of SAlivabana who 
roled at Pratishthina on the Godavari, 


Next follows (298-327) an elaborate panegyric of this Province and to it is joined a similar 
cue about Mount Satrunjaya itself, which forms, as it were, the crown of it, and expiates 
many sins even by only thinking upon it (828). Of its 108 names twenty-three are given 
(331-25), riz., Satrunjaya itself, Pundartke, Siddhikshetram, MahAbals, Surasaila, Vima- 
ladri, Puyyardsi, Sriyahpadam, Parvatendra, Subhadra, Dridhasakti, Akarmaka Mukti- 
geham, Mahatirtham, Sasvate, Sarvakamada, Pushpadanta, Mah’padma, Prithvipitham, 
Prabhohpadam, Patalamala, Kailita, Kshitimandanama . Of all ‘these, Hema- 
chandra (1030) mentions only two, Satrunjaya and Vimaladri, Among these Pundarika, 
Siddhikshetram (Siddhidnri, Siddhabhibrit) are specially often used in the work and the others 
but seldom, 
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“Whatever purity may be obtained in any other artificial places of pilgrimage (firtha), 
towns, groves, mountains, ¢c,, by Prayers, penances, yows, gifts, and study, tenfold as mach is 
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obtained in Jina places of pilgrimage; a hundredfold as much at the chaityas of the Jambi 
tree (comp. 291); a thonsandfold ay much at the eternal Didinkj-tree, at the lovely chattyas 
of Pushkarad ipa at Mount Aftjanaé.™ Yet tenfold more is acquired at the Nandisvara, 
Eupdaladri, Manushotteraparvata;™ proportionately ten thousandfold more at the Vaibhara’ 
(358; v. 953; xiv. 100) Sam(m)etadri,” Vaitadhya (ii. 349), Meru, Raivata?® and Ashtipada 
(see vi. 358; Colebrooke, Vol. IL. p. 208; according to Hemach, 1028, — Kailisa), Infinitely 
more, however, is obtained at once by the mere sight of Satrunjaya, Lastly all that is secure] 
by devoting one’s self to the worship of it is unspeakable” (341-46). Besides this and other 
sacred mountains mentioned here and in what follows, there are yet Girindragiri (ii. 8, xiv. $9), 
Sridaila (xiv. 89), Chandraprabhiisa (xiv. 89, 254). 
To this is annexed a list of the 21 mountains belonging to the same range with Satrunjaya, 
» Seirundeye tsell, Raivata, Siddhikehetram (322, 1 name of Satrunjaya), Sutirthargj, 











‘Next follows a long enloginm of the mountain under the name of Pundarika. Only 
towards the end of the chapter (from 496 and ff.) docs Vira turn to a cearsory reply to some of 
the questions put before him in detail, many of them he ignores ; they are answered, however, 
in the later portions of the work. According to v. 499 the two figures on the right and left of 
the lord Rishabha are the first gana leaders — Sri Pu a (xiv. 86, and above y, 6-8), 

| Sanca or Cuaprer If, (662 yv.). 
Mahipfla Mahtpflacharitavarnano xéma, — describes the history of the prince Mahipala. 
3 having now heard the speech of the Bhagavant, is filled with great joy anid 


respectfully requests him to recount the other separate histories also: and firstly that of the 
lake at the Sarya grove mentioned at the end of the first cho pter (v. 511). 


Vira vow begins a long story which has nothing whatever to do with the subject in hand, 
and he returns to Indra's question only as far on as v. 598, Such is generally the method of 
the whole work. Satronjaya with its sauctuarics always forms the mere background, which 
occasionally becomes more prominent and here and there it is quite largely dealt with, Bat 
the mythig and fabulous tales claim the principal interest. But why the historyof Mabipala*® 
should here take precedence of all the other stories, even of that of Rishabha himself, the patron 
divinity of the mount, ia diffenlt to explain, unless we suppose the poet to have had some 
special personal motive. Hence I suspect he intends to pay a compliment to the king Ripomalla 
(ante) by the glorification of his ancestor. 





Naar ke 








™ See Bubtlingk-Roth, a. v. % Soo above, 
™ The Vaibhira is mentioned by the Buddhists of the Southern school-aleo ; see Schol, to Dhammapadam, y, 155. 
 Colebrooke, Vol. I. pp. 212-13: Sammeya or Samet-Hikhara, called Plraandth is among the Bengal hills, in 
Hasiribigh, Lat. 23° 58° N long. 86°11" E. Its holiness is great in the estimation of the Jainas, and it is visited by 
pilgrims from the remotest parts of India. The last Jina but one obtained Nirvana on it, 
™ Eaivats (Girnir) is mentioned (852) as the second of the summits belonging to Gatronjaya, in r. 8, x 6. 
as the fifth of them. The Sargasx.-xii. of the Bair, MdA. are devoted entirely to ite glorification, and therefore bear 
the special title of Raivatdchale-Mahdimya, It is the same as Ujjayanta (x. 110, Hemach. L081); Wilson, Fisk, 
Fur, Hall's ed. Vol. I. p. 141, note; Calebrooke, Vol I. p. 212; Lassen, Bd. IL 3. 549. Nemi is specially 
® Mahipdls was the name of more than one of the kings of Juniigadh or Girniir ; one Mablpila, known as Elo 
Kavit, ruled A.D. 1215-79 j another about 1490 j and there may have been earlier princes of the name. —J. B. 
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adorned with Jaina temples. There once lived Soryamalla a descendant of Samudravij: a 
of the Yadava race, a pious and valorous lord. His spouse Sasjlekha, a devont ors ipper of 
rt Nemi, once, when her Iiusband had gone on a Jaina pilgrimage to the’ joantain, saw 
peatow’ Playing with her young. By this the desire of childrem was stirred in the Indy; ber 
hrsband advised her to address her prayers to this intent to the Jina. In consequence, through 
the gre of “Ambi, jagadamba, Mother, of the mother of the world," they soon had ty vo sons. C 
Devapala and Mahipéla, : : 


According to the Jaina idea: (}. 7; Hemnch, 44-46) each Jina has his own “Biisa ater 
or goddess, who does his bidding.” Among the 24 names of these” given by Hi ndre, is 
Ambika belonging to the 22nd Jine, Nemi, thy sumeas is here spoken of hence this Ambika | 
must be meant by “Amba jagadamba,”3! We shall meet with her frequently in # io work 















(v. 200, x. 150, 142, 147, 158, xiii. 320: comp. also above i. 108, 129), Though this whole 
Jaina idea may quite naturally be referred to the Brahman worship of the métaras, — especially 
Ambika, the spouse of Siva, and all the more ao since other names of this Inst ; re also me 

with among the 24 didsanadevis (e. gy Eiliki, Mahakall, Chanda) ; at the ‘aioe time one | 

strongly tempted also to think of Christian elemnta contributing here, the i finence of which 
abstractly has already been remarked on, and in Surishtra as the most advanced post of 
Jainism geographically, must be considered possible, The know nothing of similar 
Luddha halves.” As the Jaina teaching was particularly favoured by the female sex ( ro 
remarks on xiv. 94, 95), in conformity with its general character for mildness, it seems. : 
assigned a higher position to the sex, in favour of which the view regarding the jilsanadevis, 
may be a testimony. But as the Brahman example shows, a sexual connection is not Pceaeary 


here, While female goddesses, however, which generally obtain a 
poat-vedic pantheon of tho Hindus, are constantly advancing in an 

(comp. the Sdita), the position of the wife, on the other hand has, strangel 

ind more deeply. 

Mahipala distinguished himself in every respect above his brother Devapala, Among the 
nomerous adventures which he met with whep roaming about in the forest, his conquest of the 
Rakshas Mah&kAla™ whom he subsequently instrneted in the true law (160 £.) is told in much 
detail (141 ff,). 


“Avoul injuring, exercise pity, observe the ternal ordinance even with [thy] own body 
bring aid to creatures” (186), 











“Against an enemy even exercise not enmity, neither for [one's] own advantage” (188), ; 


Here we have quite Buddhist cthics . - + + OF course it is easily conceivable that in 
spice of the dogmatic ahined among Buddhists and Jaina, there was mo want vf enmity towards 
those of another religion, but it neyor became a dogma, | 


The Yaksha (or Itakshins), greatly pleased, Promised to Mahipéla that henceforth “* the 
god Jinn, the pions teacher, and the pity-enforeing law, should continue his constant Triad™ 
'14)). Here is the Buddhist triad, — Buddha, the Sumgha and Dharma, | 


Se ES Ee 


“\ “Mother of the world * or jogatém ambi, “of the worlds,’ ae the Jina themselves are called — irijapady 


sejatprabhe. In theas extracis from the hate MOK] fud only Chakreévarl, the sisanaievt of the Srat Jine 
neDiined ; but in i. 7, they arc apoken of eclleatively, : | | bd. 


3 Muddhivhsaders, the Boarlian ance! of Sikyamuni who brought about hie ence ad aes rr 
eecrevt auslogne to these devis. —J_ pf | + conversion, —— 


* This same has prohably heen eclected jp altasion to Siva worship. 
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Now the prince resolves to look round him in the world. After a few days be arrives at 
the town of Sundara (199), where he lies down to rest under trees at a Chaitya dedicated to 
Ambika. Startled, he delivers Gups-Sundarl (240) daughter of Kalyanasundara (233), 
king of Kalyaya-katake in the Kanyakubja country (237), and of Kalyanasundari (239), from 
the hands of a Vidyadhara who had carried her off through the air intending to kill her; he 
conquers the Vidylidhara in combat, converts him, and canses him to take the maiden back to 
her father’s house, The Vidy&dhara then relates his own history (349 f.). On mount Vaitadhyn. 
in the town of Ratnapura, lived king ManpichOda, the father of Ratnaprabha and Ratnakinti. 
efc. Hereapon the prince proceeds to KalyfinAkatakam in order to assist at the self-choice of 
Gupasundari (367). He gains her in the subsequent competition (when the author puts intu 
his mouth a remark inimical to the adherents of the Sinkhya doctrine, — 383), and starts with 
her on his homeward journey (453). On the road, however, in the country of Milavn (454), his 
rivals attack him with Naravarman at their head (389, 411, 416,476). He overcomes them 
all, subjects them to himself, and sends all to their homes (476), himeelf also returning tu 


Other stories are also inserted, such as that of king Trivikrama, son of Trifaiku of 
Sravasti (275), and of king Srinivasa of Sripura (547) who killed a Rishi in the forest 
and there built (578), as an expiation of the deed, a four-faced [chaumukha] temple of Srisanti 
the (16th) Jinaniyaka (254), but nevertheless he descended to the seventh hell (septaiii 


As already mentioned, Vira reaches only at v. 598, his short reply to Indra’'s question 
concerning the Sirya grove below Satrunjaya. The sun-god had once.devoted himself there 
to the service of the Jina during 60,000 years: hence the name. The water of the well 
in it, called Siiryivarta, ia consecrated by the nectar of the aspect of the statue of Nubbeyu 
statoe placed there. Vidyidbara Magichoda with his friend (Mabipils ¥) proceeded alsu 
at the spring festival to the Vimalichala (Satrunjays) and worshipped the Jina, visited the 
Sdryavana, honoured the Nabbeya statue in it, and took away some of the water from the holy 
well (603), 


After king MahtpAla bad lived 104 years, he abdicated his government and surrendered 
his kingdom to his son Sripala (conf. Mac. Ooll. I, 152, [1. 113; Vers. d. Berlin Hdschr. 1262) 
and the Sindhu cocntry with Jaladurga to his nephew Vanapfla. [Devapdla had married 
Vanamala, the daughter of Naravarma Maja, and died at Satrunjaya, leaving a son Vanapdéla.] . 
Mahipéla then withdrew with his spouse to the Satranjaya, where, being instructed by 
the Mant Srikirti, he became at- the end of his life a partaker of liberation (from separate 
existence). 


“ To this race [of Vanapala], O Indra, belongs this king Ripumalla whose spirit is conse- 
erated by great glory and virtue. This highly favonred one, dwelling by the side of Raivata. 
will agsuredly attain liberation (060) through (i. ¢., after) three (further) existences.” 


Sanca or Cuarten IL. (822 vv.). 


Sri Kishebhasedmi jonmardjyabhisheba-lisha-Cerulotpatt-Bharatadignijaya-bkral ridikakd - 
faipwra-rdjyadanavarnane nama: describes the birth and coronation of Rishabhasvamin ),,- 
frst Jina), his consecration and attainment of true perception, the conquest of the varinns 
parts of the world by Bharata, the consecration of his brother and the sorrender of the 
kingdom to the sons. 








S Shadhoidels whew". ood. 
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(Bharata, the son of Rishabhadeva, ruled in Ayodhya. He led an army north from 
Satranjaya, and engaged in battle with a Mlechha raja of great power, In the first hattle 
Bharata was defeated, in the second the Mlechha raja was beaten and fled to the river Indus 
“as a child in distress flies to his mother.” Bharata was preparing to pursue him, but the 
Mlechha sought the aid of Megha Kumars, who attacked BI ‘3 army for seven days. 
At last Bharata sent a yabeha against Megha-kumira, who satistied the latter that he could not 
prevail, and brought him to pay obeisance to Bharata, Upon this Bharata returned home. 
His minister Sukhena afterwards took a fort north of the Indus between the sea and the 


mountains, | 


Vira now continues uninterrupted to relate to Indra the origin of the wonderful 
excellence of the Satrunjaya tirtha during the Avasarpini period (2,3). Here in Jambidvipa, 
in the right half of the Bharata (varsha), in the middle region between Gaga and Sindhu, 
was Vimalavahana, the first of the ancestral fathers, His son was Cha’ hushmant, father 
of Abhichandra, whose son Prasenajit was the father of Marudeva also called Nabhi, and 
from the womb of his spouse Marudevi the lord of the world took birth by means of his 
omnipotence, at the end of the third spoke of the Avasarpin! period (4-8) under the name of 
Rishabha or Vrishabhasena (225). 

The Purdnas alao mention Nabhi and Marudevi as the parents of a Rishabha, but attribute 
to Nabhi himself another descent (namely with Agnidhra the son of Priyavrata for his father, — 
Wilson, Vish. Pur. Vol. IL. pp, 100-103). We find Vimalavahana again as the name of the last 
prince of the fifth spoke (xiv, 318-19), so that the first and the last prince bear the same name 
and perhaps purposely so! Prasenajit appears in the Réméyana, 1. 70, as the eleventh descendant 
of Tkshvaku (otherwise in Vishn, Pur. Vol. IIL Pp. 265 f.) and unele of a Bharata, | 
to Wilson (Vish. Pur. Vol, IV. pp. 171 n.), this waa the name of the father of Srenike, who was 
® contemporary of Vira. The Buddhists algo recognise a contemporary of Bnddha of this 
name, but with him also a much younger prince, the father of Nanda (Barnonuf, Introd. 2nd de, 
p. 320). The Purdaas thos name even Suddhodana's (Buddha's) grandsons (Fish. Pur. Vol. IV. 
p. 170 £.). Hence it appears not improbable that the Jainas made ase of thie name, highly 
respected among the Buddhists, eo as to secure for the pedigree of their Rishabha » well 
sounding point of attachment. — The same is Probably the case with Marudeva, who ig 
mentioned in the Purinas (Vish. Pur. Vol. IV. p. 168) as the twelfth ancestor of ‘Saddhodan 
(Buddha). The Raémdyena mentions one Maru (t. 70) as the eighth ancestor of Rama; so i. 71 
(Viah. Pur, Vol. II. p. 531) ag the eleventh ancestor of Sita. The Yulnu Purdna quotes a Maru 
as the 24th descendant of both of them, “who, through the power of devotion is still living in 
the village called Kalapa, and in a foture age will be the restorer of the Kshatriya race in the 
solar dynasty. (Vish, Pur. Vol. III. p. $25.) 


Besides other children™ by other wives Rishabha had, by his spouses Samaigald and 
Sunendi, twin pair by ench; by the former (65) Bharata and Brahmi (sddei, 264 269), by 
the latter (67) Bahubali and Sundari (sravakd, 265, 269) ; comp. Wilson, Mack. Coll. Vol. I. 
pp. 145-6. It is his image erected by Bibubali (xiv. 177, 266) which imparts peculiar sanctity to 
Satranjays, and accordingly we find the two summits of the mountain in question called after his 
mother Marndevi (or eleva) aod after his gon Bahubali (i. 353) ; compare alec Hharatam paras 
( 60).— The Brahmanic legend of Rishabha’s final anchorite life (Vish. Pur. Vol, II. p: 130f.) 
tha at Abe Bhégavata Pardxa asserts (nee Wilson's note, p, 104), most probably given rise to 
the entire view of him by the Jainaa as their first Jina, Stevenson (Kalpa Stra, pref. xv., xvi. 
and 99) not only took him for a really historical personage, but to be also the ideal founder of 
Jainism: Pirdvanitha to be the real founder, inasmuch as he “practised austerities in very 
ancient times, which the Jainas in after ages imitated.” | 


"2.9. Dravida, vii. 1: Kuru, x. $09, 
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Sanea or Cuartee IV. (671 vy.). 

Bharata Béhwbalizohgrdmararsano ndma,— describes the combat of the two brothers 
Bharata and Baihubali, 

Vira continues his narrative to Sakra, and spcaks next of a pilgrimage of Bharatadhita to 
the holy mountain. 

{Sri Somayasa son of Bahubali built the temple of Rishabha Deva.] 

Sarca or Cuarrer V. (982 vy.). 

Sri Bharata watritirthoddhira(dedra Cod.jcarnano wima : represents the pilyrimages 
and pious foundations of Bharata, 

“As thou hast just heard of his victory over the external enemy, listen now to the victory 
of Chakrin™ over the internal enemy, to his tirtha-perfection and to his presence at ali (i. ¢., to 
his pilgrimages to all tirthas ?).” 

This chapter treats very particularly of Satronjaya and the Jaina shrines (comp. i. 60) erected 
on it by Bharata, as well as of Raivata (759, $68) that is Ujjayanta (732, 930), Kadam bakagiri 
(714), Vatbharakagiri (953), ete. 

[On the 15th of Chaitra the great Muni Pundarika become a fiddha; from that day the 
Lith of Chaitra became « holiday and the mountain received the name of Pundarike (53). 


(Persons going to the firtha: — When the hill comes in sight the Saighvi should perform 
the panchaaga namaskdra, the other members of the Sangha following him. [fa person retarns 
from the van with the information that the hill is in sight, he should be presented with gifts for 
the good news. Then gifts of gold, silver, etc., should be thrown towards the hill, Then deacend- 
ing from their conveyances, the pilgrims should perform patchdaga and worship the bill as the 
fect of Jina. When the saagha halts there, the pilgrims must fast; next day they should dress 
themselves handsomely after bathing, and, accompanied by their wives, and taking with them 
their household goods, they should prepare to visit the templea on the mountain. They shoald 
carry with them incense; the women should sing gitas; and gifta should be made to beproars, 
The Jati should precede and the Safighvi should follow him. They should take waitedya anid 
garlands of flowers, First, they should worship the mountain, then the sangha. They should 
cause nafakas to be performed at the temples; the Sanghvi and his wife should be worshipped ; 
and the Sangha should feast and listen to the Guru's Dharmakathd, The Satigha should ascend 
the mountain next day carrying with them instruments of music; they should rest at the 


[When Bharata came to the Satronjaya tirtha he founded Anandapura on the borders 
of Sanrashira and boilt there a temple of Rishabhadeva. He presented it to his relative 
Saktisithha, who then ruled in Saurishtra. Bharata repaired an old tank he found there 
which was afterwards called Bharata kupds. 


re Bharatadhipa gave Saurishtra for the worship of the Tirtha; and from that day this 
country was called Devadeba in the earth region” (42). “What hill is this which shines 
Vidhyabhrit Barata, of wicked mind and with rfkshasi skill, made his residence here (82), 
That wicked Rakshasa Barats, © lord, seized this greatand famous mountain, giving it hia 
own name, This wicked one — terrible, surrounded by the terrible — he heeds not my orders 
By his sky-going power he travels in the air, he injures the country.” Hearing this, the angry 
Chakrin spoke to Sukheaa, — ‘To conquer him, lay the Chakrin's order on the head of the 
charioteer—the general." Coming forth in a chariot, as if he would seize the car of the gun, the 

) - * Bharate is the first chakravartin, Hemach, 692. 
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general arrived (83-65). Pereciving Bartaka asura with many Rikshasas, he prepared for 
battle. In a moment encountering and binding the Rakshasas, he cast down their leader in his 
own chariot, The rest fled, and Sukhena having obtained the victory speedily before the — 
Chakrin’s fect at Raivata threw down the Rakshasa, — humbled, and sorviy downenst, tightly 
bound and with bursting veins. Having seen him, the mercifg! Saktisimha then spoke, — "You 
planted the asura root of life-destrnction ; and that tree of sin has borne these flowers: ita fruit 
will be Neraka. If even now you will abandon the destruction of life, — it you will obey my 
order, I will permit you an escape from fear: in trath I will cbtain your relensé™ (86-91), 
“O lord!" spake the Rakshosa, “I will make your order my head-ornamont,” The Raja 
caused him to bv released by the Chakrin. The Rakshass also in his mountain begun with joy 
to build temples, lofty os Meru, to Adin&tha and Arishtanemi (93-04).) "hell mt 


Sanaa or Coarten VIL (206 vy.), eae 


SriVrishabhwerduiari Pharatesunivrdudshtdpodaddhira Fdcdra Cod.)jéri & aia 
rare namie, — deseribes the wirriiaam of Vrishabhasvamin, of Bharata, the consecrat on of 
the (mountain) Asifdpada (comp. i. 342 and Colobrooke, Vol, IL p. 208), the walk fin lite) of 
Saryayatas (the son of Hharata). | at ae 


After Bharnta had rejoiced Somayasas, tho son of Bahubsli (x, 308) and others, by a 






donation of land and dismissed them (3), he again turned towards the government, 
The death of Vyishabhasvamin, ec. (17 #8). - 


As from Vyishabhasvamin the IkshvAku race descended, so that of the Str 
is from Bdryayasas (285). On the Somaynida, sce x. a05, 


From Bharata arose Adityayadas (Sdryayagas) and further Mahiynsas, Atibala, Balabha. 


: i] 





dra, Balavirya, Kirtivirya, Jalavirya, and Dandaviryn as the eighth.” Throughout [the life 
of P] these men the Sriddha-celobration lasted (288-9), | 


From Bharata downwards all his descendants were pious princes as far as A jiasvimin, | 
the second Jina (viii.), and erected Tirthas and built Jaina Chaityas. 


Samos or Cuarter VII. (400 ¥v.). 


Drileida-Vdlikhilla-chdritratirthoddhéravarnano ndima, — represents the walk [or life] of 
Dravida, and Valikhilla, and also the Tirthas erected by them. 


A son of Vrishabhasvimin was also called Dravida, from wh om the Dravida country, fertile 
in grain, takes its name. His two sons Dravida and Valikhilla fell out with each other and 
made war, but afterwards they were reconciled (171) and undertook pilgrimages to Satrunjaya. 
This chapter treats also of Dandavirya (see above). ; 


[ Hastini-devi destroyed all the temples on the Batrunjaya and retired to Hastisenanagara. 
She was a flesh eater and was accompanied by many false religionints2*) 


Barca or Coaprer VITE (724 vv.). 


Sridpitasedmin-sri Sagaraedri-Sdntijing- Chakradharédimahdpurvehatirthoddh@ravarg ano afima, 
— describes the Tirtha establishments of Ajitasvimin (the 2nd Jina), Bagare,” Banti (16th 
Jina and at the same time the fifth Chakravartin), Chakradhara,'’ and of other great men." 
n The Purinas have quite different names for these. See Wileon, Fisheu Pardve, . 
% [This seems to point to a foreign raid from Debit. — J.B.) 
Second Chakravartin of Hemach. es a the fret is Bharats, 


© Chakradhars is not o title bere (an in x. 401) but a name i Comp. 722, sirvéeas Bintindthaeya druied chakras 
dhare mplpah, 
“ Mabdourushe corresponds bere to the faliktpuruaha of Hemmch. 70M, 
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Tso, Gia ia aaecanat Adie titall hake kid Pidiakite id diccusac: 
detail, like that of Rishabha (in iii.) and of Pairbve (in xiv.). The usual dreams indicate to 
the mothe the high honour ae is conferred on her (25), Fifty-six Dikkumaryas arrive 
in haste to venerate her (30), and Sauc moudra himself took him in hia lap (85); the father 
gave to him the name Ajita and to the other son the name of Sagara. 


Sasca or Cuarrer TX. (539 yv.). 


(In this the Sritefrunjaya méhitmyeprathamah khandah ends.) SriRdmaprashritimahd 
purushavarnang ndma, — describes Rima and other great men. 


Whilst hitherto, as relates to Rishabha and Bharata, we had only to deal with personalities 
of the Jaina legend itself, we now reach the appropriations from Brahman logends by the 
Jainas, which have been made, partly at least, in a very arbitrary way. In this the principal 
object seams to be to refer all these ancient heroes back to Rishabha as their ancestor, from - 
whose two grandsons Sttryayasas and Somayasas the solar and lonar races are derived. 
The Hari-race (see Colebrooke, Vol. II. p. 207; Wilson, Mack. (ol/. I. 153) is a branch 
of the latter. 

Vira continues: “listen further, 0 Sakra, to the history of this [kshvikuvacika, as also 
0 eee T tell the histories of Sri Suvretajinondra (the 20th Jina, comp. 

x. 320), of Nariyapa,“ Hama and Ravana. 

_ After many kings in the family of the Adityabas had passed, the Ayodhya prince Vijaya‘ 

ruled ; by his wife Himachala, be had a son named Vajrebahu, who begat Purandasra; and 
he begat ir ra. His son Sokoéala abdicated the government in favour of his pregnant 
wife, and became an ascetio(7). After Naghushs, Sodassa, Siiharatha, Brahmaratha, Hemaratha 
Sataratha, Virirathe, Indoraths, Adityaraths, MandhAtar, Virasens, (Virisans, MS.), Prati- 
manyu, Padmabandha, Vimanyn, Kuveradatta, . . . . Kakn(t)stha, Raghu, Anaranya, 
Aja, Anantaratha, we come (92) to Dasaraths. (f these names but few are known to the 
Brahmanic pedigrees of the Rémdyapa and Purisas (Lassen, Ind. I. p. iv. ff.; Wilson, Vish, 
Pwr. Vol. IIL, p, $14), which Brihmanic genealogies, however, do not agree with one another, 
and the order of soccession differs in them. Here, probably, wo have to deal in al! three 
instances only with invented names, which except in a few merely general trails cannot be 

To Dakaratha, in addition to his three wives Kausalyé, KekayAtmaia, and Sumitra, a 
fourth is here ascribed, namely Suprabh’, who becomes the mother of Satrughna, whilst 
Somitra bears only Lakehmags. Rama is called Padma, and Lakshmana — Nariyana (94-98, — 
Hemachandra (v. 693), as also of the cighth white Bala* (demigod), i. 699 (the ninth is called 
[Bals]Rama); the latter that of the eighth biack Vasudeva (Ardhachakravartin, Schol. to 
v. 695), ibid. 697, whose enemy is Laukeba, i. ¢., Ravaga, i. 699. The Sair. Mah, docs not 
aeem to know anything of a similar classification (after Vasudeva, Bala); on the other ea 
chakradhara, chakrabhrit, oocur in the sense of chakravartina, see x. 401, 403, also caakrin, i. 

v. 2, vi. 3, x. 143,728. The Malpasitra has the names of Vasndeva, Baladcva alenemin 


pp. 36, 65). 
Prince Janaka of Mithila is here called Visavaketu eon of vipa and of the Harivaida 

(v. 99). | 
Rama's sons are called La 








ait. (548). - © & 
[To be continued.) 








$3 Elerwhore the Jeinas “eg am 
‘1 Le, Lakuhmapa, seo tt “44 Name of the seound White Hala, Hemach 6. 
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Bodulseheri; ann, 1718: «. r. Pondicherry, 
O46, i, 

Budzart ; ann, 1866 : », v. Budzat, 93, i. 

Budzat ; «. r. 93, i, 

Budzo ; ann, 1770: «. r. Buddha, 91, i, 

Badzoism ; ann. 177i): #. v, Buddha, 91, i, 

Badzoists ; ann, 1770: «. r. Buddha, 91, i. 

Buf: ann. 1585: «, pv. Buffalo, 93, ii, 

Bufalo ; «. v, Buffalo, 93, i: ann, 1589 - i. U, 
Buffalo, 94, i, 

Buff; «. ». Boffalo, 93, i; 
Buffalo, 94, i, 

Buffala ; ann. 1808: ». ©. Buffalo, 94, ;, 

Boffali ; ann. 1631: », r. Tumasha, 717, is 


anh. 159K: #, », 


Boffalo : 4,0, 93, i (twice) and ii (7 times), #, e. | 


Anaconda, 16, ij, 17, i,s. c. Dewally, 288, ii, 
s. v. Hump, 327, ii, «. r. Elephant, 796, ii, 


797, 1, 0. 2. Numerical Affixes, £2. ij : ann ?: | 


4. vp. Anaconda, 757, i; ann, 1350: 8, r. Mar- 
taban, 428, i; ann. 1f99: » ¢, Coco-de-Mer, 
177, ti;ann. 1590: «, r. Aracan, 758, it ; 
ann. 1630 and 644; s.r, 04,1; ann, 1663- 
s #, Neelgye, 476, i; ann, 1666 and 1689; 
* tu 94,1; ann. 1711: «. ¢. Pariah, 514, ii ; 
ann, 772: ¢. ©, Zebu, 747, i; ann. 1806-5. p. 
Gour (a), 298, i, 3 times rainn, 1810: sy, 94, 
i; ann. 1824; s.r. Gyan), 309, ii: ann, 1878: 
s. 0. 94,1, twice, 

Buffalo-bandy ; ann, 1800: a, r, Bandy, 44, ii, 

Ruffalo-demon ; +. r. Mysore, 467, i, 

Buffalo-hide ; «, ¢. Dubber, 253, i, 

Buffalo Point; s. ». Rogue's iver, B44, ii, Lwice, 

Buffalo's Hump ; «, ». Balasore, 760, j, 

Buffalo tongues ; 4, 2. Buffalo, 93, ii, 

Buffalow Point ; ann, 1711: «, r. Rogue's River, 
B50, i. 

Baffle ; ann. 1560: s.r. Laos, 385, i ; ann, 1585: 


se, Buffalo, 93, ii; ann, 1586 : ». e. Tiger, 708, 7. | 


Buffle ; s. v. Buffalo, 93,i; ann, 70: «. py. Boffalo, 
98,.1i, twice ; ann, 1585: «, rv. Buffalo, 94, i, 
Boffol; ann. 1626: «, ¢. Cavally, 135, ii; ann. 

1630: «. », Calavance, 110, ii, 
Buffoll ; ann. 1630; s. v. Lime, 394, i. 
Bafta ; ann, 1888 - 4. v, Bafta, 85, ii, twice. 
Bug ; #. v. Chints, 155, i, twice, 


Bug-bear Liquors ; ann, 1690 : s. v. Cuffee, 180, i, | 
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Bugerow ; ann. 1780: », e, Budgerow, o2, i, 

Buggalas ; ann, 1842; », », egalow, 4, ii, 

Buggalow ; #. ©. 04, i, a. v. Budgerow, 91, ii,a.e. 
Dhow, 243, ii, «, r, Sambook, 595, ii i ann. 
SES: #. w. Dhow, 791, i. ri ta 





Buggasees ; ann. 1688: ». r. Bugis, 95, ii, are: 
Buggese ; ann, 1811 = s, t. Bugis, 95, ii. aol a 


Buggesses ; ann. 1783: 4. », A Muck, 15, i, wee 
Bogis, 95, ii, ». e. Swallow, yd Mb Eatin i 


Buggoses ; ann, L758: s. v, Bugis, 95, iL a” wifi 4e 


Bngey; «. e. 94, ii, 3 times, 768, i, twice, a. v. 
Calash, 770, li; ann, 1773: #, @ 05,1; ann, 
1780: 5. », Banyan (1), 49, i, 4,2), 95, 1, 
twice; anm, 1781: 4», e, Hanger, 512, ii; 
ann, 1782: #2, 95, i, «, ». Caffer, 109, 
#0. Toorkey, 710, ii, twice, «. ©, Slave, 856, 
li, twice; ann. 1784, 1798 and 1824: 4, °, 95, 
i; ann. 1827: », e, Pawl, 842, ii ; ann. 1829 : 
4. v. Horse-keeper, $24, ii; ann, 1887: a6. 
Lat, 389, ii; ann, 1888, 1848 (twice) and 
1872: 8. ©. 95, i; ann, 1876: «. v, Jenny- 
rickshaw, 35], i; anm. 1878 and 1879 : 
st, 05, i. 


| Buggy-connah ; ¢, Khanna, 366, i. 


Bughrukcha ; ann, 1838 - a. v. Bodgrook, 768, i. 
Boghy ; ann. 1796: ». ¢, Tussah, 721, i. 7 
Bugi ; «. e, Swallow, 671,i. | 
Bugis: s. v, 95, i, sb. Celébes, 197, ii; 
ann. T6E5: », v. Upas, 730, ii: ann, 1849: 
«v. A Mnek, 15, ii: ann. 1878: so 95, it. - 
Bugisces ; ann, 1689: 5. ¢. Upas, 730, i. 


Bugle; ». ». Buffalo, 93, i, 
Bi-f; «, ©. Tea, 690, ii, 


Buitenzorg ; 4, v, Batavia, 54, i. 


| Bujra; ann, 1830: «, », Badgerow, #2,i; ann. 


1860: «, », Paunchway, 522, i, 
Bukor; aun. 1753: «, pv. Sucker-Bucker, 858, ii. 
Bukahes ; ann, 1829; ¢, e. Duxee, 104, ii; anu. 
1827 : 4. », Buxee, 769, i, 
Buksheesh; s, 9, Inaam, 329, ij, 
Bukshey ; ann, 1798; ¢, p, Buxee, 104, i, 
Buktshy ; ann. 1811: », ® Buaxee, 104, i and ii 
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Bulbal ; «. #, 95, ii, 7 times; ann. 1784: «. v. 
95, ii; ann, 1813: «. ©. 95, ii, 96,i; ann. 
1943: a, 2. 96, i 

Bulehund; ann. 1683: «, e. Cazee, 137, i, #. ©. 
Gentoo, 230, ii. 

DBulela; 2. «. Myrobolan, 465, i, 

Bulgar; 4.7. 96, i ; ann. 1624, 1673, 1080 and 
17861. 48. 7. 96, i 

Palgery ist ann. 1623 : «, ©. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulger ; ann. 1759 : «. c, Bnigar, 06, i. 

Rulehir; ann, 1811: », ¢. Bulgar, 6, i. 

Bulghar ; «. e- Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulhari ; ann. 1811: 2. v. Bulgar, o6, i. 





 Bundefkhond 4 tien 208, i, ». ©. Pindarry, 
oua, Uy #, vw. deol, S11, 1. 
Bund Emeer; ann, 18]3: s.r. Rendameer, 638, i. 
Bunder ; «4, 2. 97, ii, twice; ann. J590: «. ©. 
Araken, 25, i; ann. 1673 and 1809: a», » 
97, 11; ann, 1877: s, ¥, Apollo Bunder, 24, i, 
Bunder-boat; a, 2, 97, ii, 
Bunder Malunka ; », +, Madapollam, 406, ii. 
Bandobost 5 ae. 98, i. 
mnlole = are: 98, i. 
Saat Sing; ann. 1756: v. v- Heckery, 310, ii. 
| Bundak ; «. ¢. Bundook, 98, i, 3 times. 
Hundor; ann. 1825: «. ¢, Bunder-boat, 98, 5, _ 










Balkut ; s. ¢. 96, ii. Bundur beat ; ann. 1825: s.r. Bunder-boat, 98, i. 
Bullera ; ann, 1885; #. 0, Talook, 861, i, twice. | Bunduri; ann, 1802: s, v. Coast, The, 172, i. 
Bull "Td; #. v. Bed, 259, i. | Bundurlarve ; ann. 1679; +. ». Larry-bunder, 816, ii. 
Bullion Cloth; ann. 1711: #. wv. Perpetnano, | Bundy ; ann, 1829 : a. v. Bandy, 44, ii. 

543, i. Bung ; ann. 1590: «. v. Bengal, 64, ii. 


Bongasleh; ann, 1590: #, », Bengal, 64, ii, 

| Bangalo ; ann, 1780: «, », Bungalow, 98, ii ; ann. 

| 1783: «. v, Cantonment, 121, ii;. ann. 1793 
(twice), 1794 and 1909: «, #, Buagalow, 99, i. 

Bungaleu ; ann, 1872: «. v. Bungalow, 99, i. 

Bungalow ; 4, ¢. 98, i, 5 times, 768, i, «. v, Box- 
wallah, 83, i, #. v. Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii, 
see 156, i, footnote, «, «. Dawk Bungalow, 232, 
ii, twice, 4. . Singapore, $36, ii; ann, 1680: 
s, v. 768, i; ann. 1772: a. 2. Sneaker, 645, 
; ann, 1764 and 1787: «. v. 99, 1; ann. 
1810: «. o, Chabootra, 139, i; ann. 1535 and 
1624 (both twice): #, ©. 99,i; ann, 1848: «. v. 
Achanoek, 2, ti; ann, 1549: «, v. Pitarrah, 
540, ii; ang. 1862: 4. », Shela, 629, ii; ann. 
WTS: «. v. 99, ii, 

Bungalow, Dawk-; «. 7. 99, i. 

| Bangarua; s. v. Polonga, 545, i, 

Bungarus eaeruleus; a, e, Cobra Manilla, 175, i. 

Bangelo; ann, 1711; «. », Bungalow, 763, ii. 

Bungelow; ann, 1711: 4, v. Bungalow, 768, ii; 
ann, 1781-83 : «. e. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Eunghee; ann. 1826: «, v, Bungy, 99, i. 

t. | Bongkus; «. 0. Buncus, 97, i. 


Bullock’s-heart ; #, v, Custard-Apple, 220, i. 

Bullock's heart ; 221, ii, footnote. 

Boluméteer ; «. vo. 96, ii. 

Buluch{s ; ann, 1211: s.-8, Bilooch, 71,7. 

Buloh ; #. ». Bamboo, 40, ij, s. v. Wanghoe (1), 
740, 1. 

Balu swangy ; #. 0. Wanghee (1), 749, i. 

Bumin; «. ©. 96, ii. 

Bambalo; ann. 1813: #. c, Bammelo, 97, i. 

Bumbaloes ; ann, 1785: «. ¢. Bummelo, 97, i. 

Bambast ; ann. 1566: «, ¢. Ormesine, 492, ii. 

Bambello Point ; «. c. Bummelo, 97, i. 

Bombelo; ann, 1810: «, «, Bummelo, 97, i. 

Bumbelaw ; ann, 1673: «. v. Bammelo, 97, i. 

Rutsiiealow? ann, 1877: #. #. Bummelo, 97, i. 

Hunmmmelo ; ‘eo 9E ii, twice, #, v. Bombay 
Duck, 78, i, 4. #. Bockshaw, 69, u, #. v. Ducks, 
Bombay, 255, fi. 

Bin ; «. #. Coffee, 175, it. 

Bumaras; ann, 1790: #. ¢. Masalipatam, £29, ii, 

Buncal ; 4, 0. Tael, 675, 1, twice. 

Buneho ; ann, 1578 : «, », Coffee, 179, i. 

Bunehy ; ann. 1628: #. », Coffee, 179, i. 

Buneo; #, ¢. Buneus, 97,i; ann, 2711: 


Bunecos, 97, i, twice, | Bangy; «. v. 99, ii, twice, #. ¢, Halaleore, 31], ii, 
Buacus; «. v. 97, i, #. o- Cheroot, 144, u; ann, #, t. Mehtar, 435, i. 
1760 = «. ©. 97, i. Bonjir ; 4, «. Brinjarry, 85, t. 


| Bunjara; ano. 1652: «. vr. Venjaris, 88, i, twice ; 
ann, 1813: 4, 7. Vanjairds, 88, i. 

Bunjarrah ; 4. v. Brinjarry, 68, i. 

Bunjarree; ¢. v. Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

| Bunkur; «. 0, Sayer, 605, 7% 

| Bonn ; 4. v. Coffee, 178, ii 

Bunnaysh; 4. v, Bunow, 100, i. 


Bund ; #. v. 97, i and ii, #. vr, Dowk, 251, i, «. r. 
Compradore, 782, i, ». «. Praya, 845, ii; ann. 
1786: 4. 2, Poelbundy, 547, i; ann. 1810: 
«. 0. 97, ii; ann. 1813: s. v. Bendameer, 63, 
i; ann, 1860, 1875 and 1876 : a. ©. 97, i. 

Band Amir; ann. 1850: #. v, Bendameer, 68, i. 
Bundelcund ; ann. 1828 : «. », Thug, 697, ii. 
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| Bordwan ;4, a Lim, i, twice, a.m. Ak 
758, i; aon. 1760: a, ». Chuck 


Bunnow; s, v. Bunow, 100, i, «. ©. Foozilow, what, 752, ii, 
272, i, Chucklah, 780, i. 2,0, 
Bunnu ; ann. 1628: », 2, Coffee, 179, ji, Resident (a), 848, ii; ann. 1786: 2, w. Po 
Bunow; «. r. 99, ii, 2, o. Dobbery-pack, 76, i, bundy, 547, i; ann. 1790: 4, , Saye 605, 
a. 0. Packorow, 556, ii, #, v. Shampoo, 621, ii, | Buree : ann. 1799: «,¥, Jowaulla mookhee, 34, ii, 
s, v. Lugow, To, 820,i; ann. 1810: ¢, v. Burger ; «. c. Burgher (a), 100, i, +8 5 tial 
Mehtar, 433, i. Bargher; ». 2, 100, i, 768, ii, #, v. Bak aa ( ; 
Banra ; ann. 1575: «, rc. Cuffeo, 179, i, o4, ii; ann. 1807 and 1877: 2. v. (a), 2 Ww), 
Bunya; «.c. Banyan (I), 48, ii, «, ©, Brahiuiny Turgundasses; aun, 1776 i 4, 0. Seminar, | 
Ball, 85, i, s, e. Buckaal, 90, i, s. v. Uindoo, Barhanpur ; «, e, Bors, 79, ii, 
316, i, twice, 4, er. Kythee, 380, ii. Barial, Straits of ; anu. 1700; 
Buona-Bahia ; anu. 1760 - 4,0. Bombay, 74, i, Cape, 805, ii, lg 
Burabra : ann, 1335: s, g, Concan, 189, ii, Biiridan ; s, ». Balyar, 40, i. ; 
Boraghmagh; ann, 1767: «, », Sonaparanta, | Burishki; », ®. Rice, 578i, 3 Lue 
G47, i. Bari-Thabet ; ann, 1947: , v. Tibet, 699, i. 
Buraghmah ; ann, 1759: s. v. Caréns, 773, i. Burj-khadi a. Broech-Candy, 767, i, it ial 
Biirghmoh ; ann, 1759: », e. Durma, 101, i, «, w. Durkandiz ; ayn, 1850: a. », Dox rry, 105, i. — 
Talapoin, 678, i, me; 4.0. 100, ii, «. «, Badgerow 
Dorampocta ; ann. 1763 =», 9, Munncepore, 827, ii, «. v. Baxerry, HM, ii, #. e, Drofladar, 25: 
I, & times, 
Borin ; «,v, China, 153, i, 


4. Peon, 528, j, 
DGurdouaan ; #. B, Burdwan, 100, lL. 





































Barkondazes; ann. 1794: a, v. Burk 
| Dorladora : », v. Datura, 231, i. 
(To be continucd,) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASPECT OF HINDU WORSHIP. w Suny deities in subsequent periods, During 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “INDIAN awrigUany.” the whole Vedie period, moreover, thongh we find 

Sra,— At Vol. XXIX, p. 279, @ question ig | if mt d pod. 

miked regarding the Hindu aspect of worship | de 

af noon and eyoning and towards the north. | 

I feel inclined to solve the problem contained in 
it thus :— 








at the time of prayer. Bat as ritualistic tendency 
increased and forma were conjoined to prayers, in 
the succeeding ages of the Brithmana, and mora 
capecially the Sdtra, daye, tho worshipper had to 
pay attention to other quarters as well. Then, 


In the Vedie period, in which Nature alone in 
her bare outlines was the source of worship and 
when no work of representation was yet admitted 
mto or mvented by the admiring curiosity of the | 
primwyvel beings, there was but one single direc. 
tion’ (i. @, if there was any at all), to which 
worshippers turned their faces at the time of 
offering their simple yet sincere Prayers, The 
rosy dim light of the dawn and the immediately 
succeeding dazzling light of the sun IM press recli 3 : Ff 
their images so vividly on their infant Heap filling the objects in view of worshippers," Ina 
they began to pour forth their natural fecling of | Yok, in which various quarters are assigned to 
adoration to these phenomeng, regarding thom ag | Y#rious deities, it is stated that the god Brahind 
ee ) a . rn 

* 4 sy Teas we afeargy, | Gwent (ee war A: oerEZaT | 
CMaarry ae: CTIA IT a 1 Raat ETH apap TST ie 
Treat PW gv gy teeT sanGH. | | Ta leratapt iver ga, 
Fema Ged Td SSI A 5 1 | Sed Be 2h ward esate se 
Tere Are KeaET TaGR, | Ct 20 eal acadian away 
TF Gare ary cay ALTA | t 1 | TH yarns wher fears we 








got Senne ectem ,Siferet Seortionn 


to each in the direction consecrated by his resi- 


dence. There ia no rule of guidance, be it 
remarked in passing, for facing toward directions 
in the ordinary daily that are 


performances 
known as Nitya Karmas, Ina Kamya or Naimit-| 


tika Karma, the worshipper has to invoke that 
ee en ee 

due ceremonials. In the former description, how- 
setiat he Wie ad pig Wns “enepiaed 4s ‘Aineskinns and 
wach other forms, but an unconscious neglect of 
any of them does not doserve to be met by any 
penalty. The turning of the devotee’s face | 
towards a particular direction depends, to a 
great extent, upon his choices of the deity. 
Siva, the supreme God of Destruction, is adored 
in the north, and the Sun, the vivifying agent of 





the anima! ond the vegetable world, ia adored in | 





| te ent dorng th hours of morning. The latter 


‘a worshipped in the north when he ism his full 
meridian, and im the west, in his decline. A 
EBrihman, for instance, offers his drghye, in the 
course of his performance of the Sundiyd cere- 
mony, to the Sun im these three directions, the 


east, the north and the west, during mornings, 


noons and evenings. In funeral corewonics, 
however, the deitics that are invoked to preside 
over the ceremonies are worshipped in the south, 
becanse of its being dedicated to Yama, the Gal 
‘of Death, 

be given im a more letter, and [ hope to return 


| more fully later om in a act paper, 
Bharnagar, 8. 5. Menri, B. A 
Sth Now, 100, 





f POPULAR VIEW OF GANESA IN MADBEAS. 
) sl cnniacntntiniad HeWaensti aaa Glentos 
phe ME is the remover of obstacles 

and diffienlties, and the most popular of all the 
domestic deities of India. His shrine is in every 
Hindu village, and he is worshipped in every 
Hindu bouwse. Every school-boy commences his 


lessons after making his usual prayers to | 


Gandsa. The following two prayers are usunily 
griven to him by a Briiman boy : — 
“Cajdnanan bhiita ghondti sévitum 


Kapitha jambu palasire bhakshiium 
Umuientam ioka vindda hdrenam 





, begin with an invocation of the help of 
this ‘God of Wisdom. 
Gandia is represented as elephant in face and 


man in bedy. ‘The elephant’s head is the anblem 
uf sagacity. He has four arms, and they hold 


an vicphunt’s trunk, a mouse, mace, and medaka 


(rice: \. He wears a crown. His cars ore | 


pudding}. 
adorned with jewels, and in the forehead be wears | 


the viblvité (the sacred asles). 





Ho ia worshipped under different names, as 
Ganéita, GanApsati, Vindysaka and Pillayar 
(Tami]}, by all Hindus, Inall the Saiva temples 
there is a shrine attached to him, and in the 
Vaishnava temples he is worshipped as Tumbik- 
kai Alwar — the eage with the elephant's trunk 


|—and as Viivaikedns. He has also temples 


of his own in many places, and as the favourite 
son of Siva he receives honours equal to him. 
His image is adored by men end women slike 
with sincere dovotion. Ho is, in fact, the porsom- 
fieation of sngncity, shrewdness, pativmce nod 

As an instance of hiv sngacity, it is popularly 
narrated that, when he was a child and playing 
m company with his brother Subrahmania, 
Siva promised to present a mango-fruit to him 
who made a circuit round the world and retarned 
first. Subrahmania sammoned his edhana the 
peacock, mounted, and was ready for the journey. 


in Bat Gandia calmly weut round Siva, his father, 


and then demanded tho fruit. “But you nover 
went round the world,” said Siva, “What is the 
world, but your own holy selé I went round 
you, therefore I went round the world,” was 


| Ganéia's wise reply. Siva was, of course, 


convineed, praised Ganéda for hia shrewdness, and 
gave him the fruit, which, however, he ahored with 
Subrahmania. 

Tho peculiarity of the worship of Ganéss is 
that it is combined as it were with that of every 
other god and all sects unite im clarminy him us 
their uwu. The largest temple built in South- 


a 
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y ern India in honour of Ganiea is the famonas 
and beautifal rock temple built in Trichinepoly 
known as the Ucchipillayar Kdvil, 

Vindéyakachavuti is the day on which Ganéin 
was born — the fourth day of Bhidrapad, and on 
that day there is, of course, a birthday feast in hia | 
honour, and clay images of him are made for 


worship, aa the wo ip of mpitika or earth is : 


is prepared and placed in‘ the central part of 

the house and decorated with all kinds of flower i 

garlands. Old and young bathe early im the | . 

the idol by reciting incantations from iis books This feast is observed with still greater pomp, 

shitas, Food, sweetmeats and fruit are offered dency, and kept up there for ten days, 

to the image, and the god is invoked to partake E. Seicasza Ivan. 
TL 

re ls 
WEEPING 45 A FORM OF GREETING. | 


bouse or yard although there ia a saw agai 


ib: oo 





I was looking on ata scene of this kind with "gO thy howe or yard thon sweepest, 
rome Panj&bi police, who were both Sikhs und So oft a dear one’s loss thou weepest. ” 


Musalmins,I was surprised at their telling me 
that weeping was a common method of receiving 
very near relatives after a long abeonce in the 


Panjab also. 3. Ifthe umbilieal cord qickly falls from 
: . the child after birth it foretells liberality; if it is 

. TEMP ia. : : 

&, CO. Tempus, low in Bad ieee ee 


——S 4. Directly a child is borm and Before it io 
| washed, one of the women present, umnally an old 
“ORBUPTIONS OF ENGLISH IN PORT BLAIR inember of the family, smiles on the child and 
1. Bis, the Hindustani word for “twomty’’ jg 
bers; thus, when asked his name and number 4 | 
man will reply: — "Bis 172." By this be ears 


4. Batan for batten. 
5S. Eirnis fs: screen. 





ER. C. Tempra. Nagper. M. R. Pennow. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEET, LC.8, (Rerp.), Pa-D., CLE. 
The Sindavadi country. 

Ae inseription at a temple called Jédukalaésdagudi, “the temple of the two similar 

pinnacles,” at Sidi, in the Rén talaka of the Dhirwar district,! records that, on Sémavira 
(Monday) the fall-moon day of the month Magha of the Vikdrin samwateara, Baka-Sathvat 981 
(expired, according to the southern luni-solar system of the cycle), — that is to say, in January, 
A. D. 10602 —the Western Chilukya king Traildkyamalla~Ahava: ralla-(SémSyare I.), 
having made a state progress through the sonth, anal having conquered the Chila, tarmed back, 
and, while continuing his progreas,? at -Puliys vidu which was village included 
in the Sindavadi nAd} on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, gave the village of Sivuntir 
which was included in the Kisukid seventy,! by 8 tdmraédeana or copper-plate charter ; and, 
having obtained it, the Mahdsdinantddhipati and de, the Dardandéyaka Nigadévn, 
who had the biruda of Ahavamallanakésari, “the lion of Ahavamalla,” — and who was then 
governing the Kisukid seventy, the Toragare sixty, and Balgulikir-Ittage and other (un- 
named) Shattagrimes, according to the sare@Shyantarasiddht, — gave the village of Bivantr by 
a silaidsana, or stone charter, to Séméévarapandita, of the temple of the god Nagéévara, — 
founded by himself (Nigadéva), and attached to (pratibaddha) the temple of the god Naga- 
resvara of the royal city or capital (rdjadhdnf) Sandi, — for the rites and repairs of the temple 
of Nig@dévara, and for the feeding of ascetics, and other purposes.* 

The Sindsavagi country is mentioned again in an inscription of A. D, 1079 at Anantapur in 
the Shimoga district, Mysore, brought to notice by Mr. Rice,’ which places in it an agraidra, 
the name of which is given in the published translation aa‘ Kambagila Be]gali,” but in the 
original is really, — Mr. Rice has told me, — Kafichagdys-Bolgali 

Eafichagira-Helgali iq easily identified with the ‘Kunchagar Bellagul’ of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 58 (1827), on the enst bank of the Hagari-Védavat! river, in lat. 15° 31’, long. 
77° 2, eighteen miles towards the north-west-by-west from Alir, the head-quarters of the Alar 
tilukn ah spe Roane district. 

With this identification established, we can see that the Sindsavadi country included at 
any rato the Altr taluka of tho Bellary district, and doubtless also the Adéni or Adwini- 
tiluka, on the north of Alir, up to the Tangabhadré, The name means “the country of the 
Sindsas."* And we ahall probably find hereafter that the Sindavddi country included much 

! Not published. A transcription ia given in the Elliot MS, Collection, Vol. I., p, 144 if, of the copy in the 
Library of the Edinburgh University, p. 866, . of the copy in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 


I quote, however, from an ink-im 

® Mertion iy made, further on, of an colipee of the moon, which has to be taken in connection with the abors 
details. The date, however, has not been recorded altogother correctly. On the epecified fall-moon day, there was 
O total eelipse of the moon, visible in India: but the Gay was rot a Monday ; it was Thursday, 20th January, A. D. 
1080 (see Vou Oppolser's Canon der Finglerniem, p. 340, No- 8503, and Sewell's Ecipess of thea Moon in India, 
Pp taiv.).—A later, there waa o partial eclipse of the moon, visible in Indias, on Monday, 8th January, 


A. D. AES a Geict Cole te tikoae: of Wigha cn Us tha Steven sakvateara, Gake-Gashvat 962 


(expized). 
ineslig-eijayam-peyin Chtlanash jayat-geydu magule bijayath-peyyultush. — Regarding tha meaning of 
iepaaigees bijayat-gey, ‘to go in triumph, to make a state progress, to visit,’ see Bp, Ind. Vol. VI. p. 51, note §. 
Tt in just possible, . bowerer, that, while rendering Wjeyart-gey in that way, woe sbould translate eijayem-gey by 
Mea aye sone at least in some paheages, 
4 Sindarddi-ndie beliya grtmars Pujiya ppayana-cttino} 4 Kisubid-s]pettace beliys Kren ir. 

* In connection with my remarks about nemaa and risamea in Ep. inal taeobakane ouverte ne pat 
that = verse in this record presenta the word dnamna, — Sirc-pade rea plrtih , “and for 
stedents who bow down to the two fact of Biva.” 

' Mysore Inscriptions, p. 306. 

* The prefix in the erhae A to diwtinguish the place from ‘Bader Bellagul,’ thirty-two milew towards ths 
eorth-saet, and ‘Kerra Bellagul,’ forty-nine miles towards the east-north-sast, and ‘ Huties Bellagal,’ ninegtess miles 

' | ar Bellegul.’ 
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more than the territory indicated just above, and that the latter had some more specific name, 
marking it as a subdivision of the whole Sindavadi country. For, in the first place, imme- 
diately on the west of the Hagari-Védavati river there was a district known sa the Ballakunde 
three-hundred, — tnking its name from the ‘ Bullakoondy" of the map, in Int. 15° 82, long. 77°, 
in the Bellary tiluka, but having Kurgid as its chief town, — which, though in A. D. 1010 
it was in the administrative charge of Iriva-Nolambidhiraja under Vikramfditya V., was 
in A.D. 1178 and 1181 in the possession of the Mahdmardaléivara Piriya Richamalla and his 
vrandaon the Mcehdmardaléirara Irmedi-Richamalla, son of Trumgula, belonging to one of the 
branches of the Sinda family that claimed descent from “ the long-armed Sinda ;” and another 
clear indication of the territory belonging to the, Sindas seems to be furnished by the name of 
the ‘Sindunoor’ of the map, a town in the Nizam’'s Dominions, on the north of the Tanga- 
bhadra, in Int. 15° 46’, long, 76° 49’, 

Further, Puliyappayapavidu may now be safely identified with the * Hoolybeade’ 
of the map, three miles almost due north of Aldr.® * Hooly bende’ appears to be only an ordi- 
nary village, nota town. But Puliyappayanavidn is itself described in the record as only a 
village (grdma) ; and the map shews several large tanks, within easy reach from ‘ Hoolybeade,’ 
os Well os smaller ones ot ‘ Hoolybeade" itself and at *Toomlybede" close by, which wonld 
make the locality convenient for the encampment (4idu, vide) of an army. 

We can also now identify the village of Sivundr in the Eisukad seventy. The boundaries 
of it are fally laid down in the record. The passage does not inclade any village-names, But it 
places on the south-west, west, north-west, and north, a stream: called perballa, “the big 
stream,” and on the north-east the uppina-palla, “the salt stream2l® Tho record entrnsts the 
guardianship of the grant to the six Gévundus and the eight Seffis of Studi, which indicates 
that Sivanir most have been somewhere qmite close to Sidi. This, and the mention of the two 
streams, suggests at once the "Jeegulloor’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852), the 
‘Jigloor" of the Map of the Dhirwir Collectorate (1874), six miles west-south-west from Sadi,” 
and lying just south of the confluence of a large stream and a smaller one. And, whether we 
take the actual spelling of the modern name as Jigahir or as Jigalir, we can now recognise that 
the two names Sivundr and Jigalir or Jigalir are in fact identical For the occasional 
change from s into j, at any rate in composition, we have the authority of the Sabdamamidarpana, 
siitra 68, the examples to which give us pon + turige = poijurige, ‘ » golden knife or dagger,’ 
man - sir = muijir, ‘the front eaves of a house,’ men + sepagu a murneragu, ‘the front end of a 
female's garment,’ and fin + sodar = tanjodar, ‘an extinguished lamp.’ For the interchange of m 
with J and /, we may quote the well known name of the Kalschurya king Bijjans or Bijjala, and 
bang, bala,‘ branch of a family,’ etc.,4 and the variants matal, malal, mafal, also mara! and malar, 
all inean ing ‘and, gravel,’ For the interchange of r and Lun the Rev, F. Kittel’s Kannads- ‘nglisk | 
Dictionary gives ua toral, tA]. togal, ‘the skin, a hide, leather ;' and we May compare, from the same 
authority, the connection of Afgu, baliu, * spying,’ with the Tamil and Malsyfjam oéeu ; and we have 
# cognate interchange of 6 and g in gombe, Bombe, ‘ an image, idol, puppet, doll,” and golali, bojali, 
husk, chaff," and gobbufi, bobtwli,* a kind of Acacia.’ The Sidi inscripti 
furnishes another instance of the interchange of ¢ and g: among the 









he ea) ann ( ld or oe inte stosters of banmi-irees) om the south side of the teak cation 
Gtelaiyakepe, “'the tank of the Gésdri, or of the Geigis.” The tank is not abewn in the map, and perhaps does not 
DOW exist, For the word gists, soo Bp. Ind. Vol. VI. p, 955, and note # inf iF rote 
af the lands of *Jeegulloor, “Tieloor,’ ia only two and a ball miles away. Rees gas 
boundary of Bddj. 

1) Geo Ep. Ind, Vol. VI. p, 255, and acta 2, 
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nS ee Nagadéva conquered for his sovercien, it names +s Bhoja and the Ghrjara and Blirsina’ ' 
this Bhéja is the Paramira king Bhoja of Dhiri ; “and Séguna can only stand for the well known 
anid denote the contemporaneous Yidava prince of the Séona, Sévuna, or Sévana country, in 
the directions of Nasik and Khandésh.4 And the inscription of A. LD. 980 at Sogal, in the Belgaum 
district,!5 presents the ancient name of that place in the forma of Soval and Sil. We have also a 
cognate change illustrated by the passing of the old name Dempir into the modern form of Begur, 16 





The KisukAd seventy district. 


Ihave described the Kisukid seventy ns a small district of which the chief town was 
Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuyolal and Pattada-Kisuvolal, in the Bidimi taluka of the Bijipur 
district,’ and, again, as the country round Pattadakal in the Bijapur district.2 There can be 
no doubt that Pattadakal was the original capital of the district ; and it was probably always 
its real capital, The district included, however, other towns of considerable importance, And 
the reference to Pattadakal alone does not give a sufficiently accurate idea of the position and 
extent, of the district. ‘These two points will be made clear in the present note. 


Pattadakal is mentioned by both the forms of its name in the Pattadnakal insoription 
of A. D. 116%, of the time of the Sinda prince Chavunda I. That prince is there described 
as ruling, — together with the princes (kumirar), that is to say, his sons  Achidéya TIL and. 
Permidi IL,— the Kisukad seventy, the Bagadage seventy, the Kelavidt three-hundred, 
and other (unnamed) districts. The record first introduces T’atindakal, in prose, as Pattadae- 
Kisuvolal, and describes it ns the djikeya-paffana or“ town of government" of Démaladévi, the - 
poriyereai or “senior queen” of Chivapda II., and of the prince (kumédra) Achidéva IIL? lk 
then mentions the town four times, in verse, a5 simply Kisuvolal ;* and the first of these four 
passages places it in the Kisukadu nadu, which, again, it locates in the Kuntala country. And 
then again, in prose, it mentions it once more as Pattada-EKisuvolel, the rijadhdut-pattana 
or “royal town which Démaladévi and Achidéva III. were governing,* and, further on, once ’ 
more as Kisuvolal, “ which had cansed iiself to be called the Dakshina-V draniisi or Benares 
of the South,” — in connection with “the god Vijayésvara of Kisuvolal who was a most 
glorious incarnation (or local form) of the god Visvésvara,"® 

This god Vijayésvara was the god to whom the grants registered in this record were 
made, and was the god of the temple at which the record itself stands, though that temple has 
come to be now known as the temple of Sampaméévara.?’ There are two records on pillars, 
structural and still standing parts of the temple, referable to approximately the period A, D, 875 
to 900, which mention the god by the corrupt names of Bhijayésvara and Bijésvara.* A record 
on another stroctural part of the temple, — on the west wall of the centre hall, on the right or 
north side of the door leading into the shrine, — and referable to n somewhat earlier date, 
SS SS Saja een 


13 See Dyn. Kan, Distes, p. 441. It Boe ial, p. SDI ff. 

3 Noticed, id. pp. 428, 551, * Soe Ep. fad, Vol, VIL p. 45, 

1 Dyn, Kon, Distrs, p, 305; and, more recently, Ep. Ind. Vol. V..p. 166. 9 * Dyn, Kan, Distra, pp, 430, 572, 

® Jour, Bo. Br, R, As. Soc, Vol. XI. p. 272; and text lines §2 to 56, — The date of this inscription has not been 
worrectly recorded. The passage gives certain details in “ the Subbinu sqshwataara, which waa the one thousand and 
— of the Sake years.” But Saka-Sauirvat 1084 (expired) was the Chitrabhinu satieatvara; and Subbinu 

8. 1085 (expired). If we accopt the Saka year, the date sbould fall in May, A. D. 1162 ; while, if we mocept 

the kiN te Le Mos, ACD. 1163; but the details do not work out eorrectly for either yoar (see Prof: 
Kielhorn’s ¢xamination of the date, Vol. XXIV. above, p. 15, No. 187), As it is more likely that a mistake should be 
made in respect uf the namber of a Saka year than in the name of o sadivafenra, it seme best in cases like thia, in 
which the matter cannot be decided finally either way, to follow the saiectecra, and, accordingly, to treat the 
Hippo Sein as a record of A. D. 1153, rather than of A.D. 1152 or, somewhat inconreniontly, of A. D. 1162 
or 

* Ibid; and text lines 57, 50, 61, 62. 0 Ibid ; and tert Lines 42, €2, 

* Thid. p. 273; and text lines 65, 64. Tidvinvars ‘wee a fem of Hive, expecially an worshipped ed Benaiee, 

¥ Geo Vol. X. above, p..180, and Ep. Ind, Vol. Ill. p. 3. 

* Vol X. above, p. 170, Nos, 112, 113.—It is, however, possible that, in the fret form, the bAmay bea mistake 
for a damaged v, misread and wrongly dealt with in preparing the lithograph. 
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mentions the go ain not quite correctly, as Vijésvara.’ And we learn from the Pattadakal 
inscription of Pee thet the temple was founded, as s temple of the god Vijayésvara, by 
the Western Chalukya king Vijayiiditya in the period A, D. 696 to 733-84 The record of 
A.D. 1163 thus proves that Eisuvolal and Pattada-Kieuvolal were the ancient names 
of Pattadakal ; and it places Patjadekal in the Kisukad seventy; and it shewa that, 
at any rate at that particular time, Pattadakal was the seat of government, that is to say the 
chief town or capital, of the district. 

Patfadakal is immediately on the north or left bank of the Malparbha river, about ei 
miles towards the east by north from Bidimi, the head-quarters of the Bidami tilnka of the — 
Bijipur district. Close on the north of it, there are large ranges of hills, stretching ont to the 
north-east, north-west, and west, as well as to the north, very difficult to traverse even slong the 
few paths and roads that have been opened out, and with but few Village-sites in them even 
in the present day. The range, or some particular high hill in it, is mentioned in line 71 of the 
record of A. D. 1163, by the name of Parvelabetta, as forming the northern boundary of the 
first allotment of land that was made, And the same passage shews that towards the east the 
lands of Pattada-Kisuvolal extended as far as the lands of Ayyavolo,"' which is the modern 
Aihole in the Hungund taluka, about eight miles north-east-half-cast from Pattadakal, And 
the whole of the narrow strip between the hills and the Malparbha, from opposite Aihole 
of the natural features of the country on the north of Pattedakal, the greater part of the 


It is not anlikely that the district included Afhole, which is on the south bank of the 
Malparbhi. An inscription ot that village, dated in A. D. 1169-70, mentions Bijjala and 
Vikrama, the sons of the Sindsa prince Chavunda II. by his wife Siriyidévt, as then ruling the 
Kisukad seventy, the Bigadage seventy, and the Kelavadi three-hondred.!2 The casential 
part of this record being lost, we can only speculate as to what the contents of it may have been. — 
But it presumably registered a grant of land at Aihole itself to some temple at that village. 
If so, the introductory part places Ajhole in one or other of the three specified districta, 
And then, as Aibole wos certainly not in either the Bagadage or the Kelavadi district, it 
can only have been in the Kisnkid district. This, however, cannot be taken, for the present, 
as more than probability, The other records at Aihole, aa far as they have been explored 
do not seem to help: the carlier ones, which are the better preserved, belong to the period 
tefore the time when the country was divided into an élaborate system of districts and 
provinces ; the Inter ones area good deal damaged and more or less fragmentary : -y, and they 
require to be examined again to see if any geographical information can be found i 3 | 

About eight miles towards the south-south-east from Aihole there is the | of Arasibigi, — 
the ‘Arsubidda'’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 58 (1827), in Int. 15° 54), long, 75° 597 
also on the south of the MalparbhA and in the Hangund télaka; from Pattadakal it lies about wine 
miles east-south-cast-half-east; Inscriptions at AArasibidi* mention the place as ¥ : : 
And one of them, dated in A, D. 1059, tacitly, but unmistakably, places it in the Kisuka ‘ 

It describes the Western Chalnkya princess AkkidAvt as Tuling the Kisukid seventy ; arta 
records grants of land, on the south of the village, that were made to the forty-two Mahdj ‘anes of the 
* Tus record kas boon meotioned in Ind, Ant. Vol. X. p.169. 1 quota from ac ink-impression obtained since 
Ep. Ind. Vol. IIT. p. 6. 
| i We bave probably to understand, bowever, that the actoal boundary between the two villages was the river 
1 Vol. IZ. above, p. #7. 


| The w (meaning, mevally, the short ¢) in toe second syllable of the name as 
carelessly written o. 
* A separate note on the contents of them will be given hereafter, 





Presented bere, must be dos to 
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syibingp i aga ities" el pt engi city or capital Vikramapura. And 
such a coupling of the two names Kisykéd sod Vikramapurs con only mean that Vikramapura- 
Arasibidi was in the Eisukéd soventy. Ani it may be added that an inscription of A, D. 
1074-75. at Sidi, mentioning Vikramapura as the place at which the Western Chalukya king 
Siméjvara I], laved the feet of « certain priest in making grants to a temple at Sidi, docs explicitly 
place it in the Kisukiid seventy.® It may also be added that a passage of A. D. 1047, in another 
of the Arasibidi inscriptions, places in the Kisukad seventy a village named Ganada-Hajir,'* 
which is evidently the *Ganuduhal ’ of the map, three miles on the south-east of Arasibidi. 


Thirteen miles or so towards the west-south-west from Arasibidi, there is the village of 
Baltr, in the Bidimi tiluka, also on the south of the Malparbha, and about seven miles south- 
south-west from Pattadakal. The Bélir inseription of A, D. 102217 in the same way tacitly, 
but unmistakably, places Bélor, which it mentions as the Pérdr agrahfra, in the Kisukad 
seventy. It, again, refers to Akkidévi] as governing the Kisnkid seventy. It then records 
that she founded » hall (ééle) of the god Traiparusha' at the Périir agrahéra, and that houses 
and lands at Pérdr were granted for the purpose of feeding and clothing (and housing) the 
five-hondred students of that ball. And here, again, the coupling of the two names of 
Risukid and the Périr agrahdra can only mean that Pérar-Bélir was in the EKisukad 
soventy. 


The next step takes us further south to Sidi and ite neighbourhood, in the Rdn tiluka 
of the Dharwar district. Sidi lies abont fifteen miles towards the south-south-east from 
Psttadakal, Close on the west-south-west of it is the village of Jigalar or Jigalir, which 
we have identified with the ancient Givuntr which the record of A. D, 1060 specifically places 
in the Kisukad sevonty.!? And Sadi itself is specifically placed in the Kisukad seventy 
bry. the aquriocis {0di:praaihy purporting to be-dated ‘in’ A. D. 988, which mentions Sidi aa Sidi 
or Sind!, s nageri or city which was the chief town, or a chief town, ofthe Sulvatavi seventy 
fue ttl We know now that Sulvitav! is the Sanskritised form of the name Kisukig.3! 

And, though I do not at present find in any of the genuine records at Sidi a passage which 
explicitly places Sidi in the Kisukid seventy, still there are ample reasons for which we need 
not hesitate about accepting the statement of the spurious grant on this point. Whether the 
record is really correct, even for the particular period to which it belongs, in desoribing Sidi as 
the chief town or capital of the seventy district, — if, indeed, it really does so, instead of simply 

Senn oe SDR PAGES Senne Se ey eee ee Various 
other records, however, at Sidi, deacribe it aa a r@jadhdai or royal city, and thus mark it as a 
place of leading importance. And one of them, the record of A. D. 1060, also styles it, in verse, 
a purarera, ‘a best of towns, an excellent town, a chief town,’ 


The next step takes us to Midagundi, in the same taluka, — the ‘ Niddigoonda' of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 58, and the ‘ Needgoondee ‘ of the Map of the Dhirwir Collectorate, — four and a 
bali miles south of Sidi. An inscription at Nidagundi, dated in A. D, 1076, mentions this village 
as the agralidra Nidugupdi, and specifically places it in the Kisukad seventy 

Two other records take us about twelve miles towards the south-sonth-west from Sidi. 
They are the two inscriptions of A.D. 1122 and 1144 at spas a hamlet of Naregal in the 


 Kisukdd-aipatiara bafiya Filramapuredc). 

1 Kimbkid.eppatters baliya sarvbba{rrcajnamasyam—lgi tifta bddath Gdeoda-HAldr, 

4 Vol. XVI. above, p. 270. 

4 Pis., the triad composed of Brahman, Vishgu, and Siva. — The meaning probably is that abe founded a hall 
attached to the temple of those gods. 

1 Page 255 abore. ™ Ep. Ind. Vol, IIL p. 184, 1 See page 264 below. 

4 Kwublid-erppaticre baliyeagrah dram Niduguetdi, — Another inecriptian at Nidagupdi, of the period A, D, 
1156 to 1167, styles the village a mahdgrahdra or “great agrohdra.” A later one, of A, D. 1223, on the eame stone, 
elevates it still further, and speaks of it aa an ouddiy-oprahdra, " an agrahéra that never had any beginning, an agra- 
héro thet bad existed from time immemorial” And another inscription, of A, D, 1229 or 1235, describes it in the 
mie Way. 
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Roo taluka. They mention Kodikop as Kiru-Nareyamgal or the lesser Nareyamgal, in 
distinction from Naregal itself which is mentioned in the earlier of them rt] Hiriya-Nareyathgal. 
And they specifically place Kipu-Nareyathgal in the Kisukad seyenty,2! 

And the last record that we can at present otilise with confidence in this matter, takes os 
abont thirteen miles to the west of Sidi. It is an inscription at Rén, dated in A, D. 1179. It 
specifically places in the Kisukad district the village of Hiriya-Maniyor.% And statements 
in the record shew that this is the modern ‘Heereh Munnoor,’ *Hereh-Munnoor,’ of the 
maps, four and a half miles on the west of Rén, At the same time, Rin itself, though lying 
directly between Sidi and ‘ Heereh Maonnoor,’ *Hereh-Munnoor,’ was apparently not in the 
Kisukid district. An inseription at Rds, on a virgal or monumental tablet of a hero, dated in 
A. D. 942, speaks of the Western Gaiga prince Bituga I.,— whom it describes as the 
Mehdmandalita Permanadi-Bitayya, the brother-in-law (bidva) of Kannaradéva-(Krishna IIL), 
—as governing the Gaigavadi ninety-six-thousand, the Belvola three-hundred, and the 
Purigere or Puligere three-hundred. And this statement has the effect of placing Rén in one or 
other of those three territorial divisions, and, of course, in the Belvola three-hundred.27 

It is true that another inscription at Nidagundi, dated in A. D. 1174, would place in the 
Kisukid seventy Erathbarage,® which is the moder ¥Yelbarga in the Nizam’s Dominions, — the 
*Yelboorga’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 58, in Int. 15° 36, long. 76° 4’, — twelve miles towards 
the south-east from Sidi. In one of the introductory verses, it says that in Kuntala, — Kisukiidn- 
naa saypina nele rajisirppud=adarolu bhnvuns-stata-rajadhini cheluvina kaniy=id=-Erathbaravi(ge} 
Sitnda-kul-aérayar=oppi téruguih,— “there shines the Kisnkidu district; in it there is seen 
agreeably the capital, praised in the world, Erainbarage, a place of beanty, the abode of the family of 





the, Sindas.” And somewhat similarly, but perhaps more appropriately, another ipti 
Nitagundi, dated in A, D, 1229 or 1243, speaks of — Kisukida eppattara volage rajadhiini ensids 
rathbarage, —“ Erainbarage, which bas caused itself to be culled the capital, or a capital, in the 
éventy of Kisukidu.” But, though Eratbarage-Yelbarga is mentioned in varions records as a 
capital (nelecidu and réjadhdui), in connection with which the Sinda Princes are described as ruling 
sometimes the Kisukid seventy alone, and sometimes that district along with the other component 
parts of their territories, no other passage has been met with, explicitly placing’ Rrédibarape: 6b 
tending to place it, in the Kisukad seventy, Towards the south-east corner of the Kisukad seventy, 
there intervened between it and Erambaraze, a smaller district known as the Karividi or Karimidi 





3 Jour, Bo, Br, RB. As. Soc. Vol. XT pp. 251, 257. 
™ Elliot MS, Collection, Vol. IL, Edin. p. 221, Lond. p. 998; corrected in respect of the date from an ink 
ip reaahon. | 
4 Kisekidv-nida baliva hMidarh Hiriya-Moniydr, 
* Not published ; I quote from an ink-impression. The tablet is ot the house of Pu: } ” bin 
oe We know that Bitogs IT. held aleo the Kisoxta rie ; 
' We ! t ga TT. he ® Kisnkld seventy (see page 265 below). ing : 
district in this record, tends to make the ordinary purport of the poled ait tis ask ” ee 
™ This name was originally read by me. ip publishing the Naregal inscriptions, ag ' Eombarage* and ‘Ram- 
biragé, im circumstances that wold justify that reading, I afterwards found that the name had been read Bore 
What more correotly aa‘ Yerabaragi’ by Sir Waltor Elliot. The exaot correct form of it, Erathharage, — or, a8 
aotually written ic the particular record, Yeratubarage,— was first disclosed by an inscription at Aikoje (Vol XU, 
abate, p. 99). — The identification of Eraisbarace with Yelbarga was made by Sir Walter Elliot (neo Madras Jour. 
Lil fe, Vol. VIL p. £07, and Jowr, BR. lz, Soc., F. 8, VoL Ty. P. 15), — Ae regards the modern form of the ay 
of determining which by local Inquiry ] have not bad an opportunity, the" Yelboorga' of the Indian Atlas, and of 
Thornton's Garelterr af Tnilta, VoL I¥, (1854), roints of course to Yelburen, rather than to the Yelbarga which 
after some hesitation, I now adopt. Another name with the oome ending, in connection with which there fa 
equal amoudt of Uncertainty or ta riety of practice, is that which, in my opinion, is probably in ite correct form 
Kelborga. I-motice that Major Kirg bas shenn “Yelburga" and ' Kulbarga' in the map which illustrates hie 
noters of the Bahmanl dynasty (sce Vol. XXIX. above, p, 4), but in his Tede, to the map has given * Yelburgél’ 
and “ Ralburgé,"— Since writing the abore. | hare noticed that the BAlbddh fext of the Eutracts from the Piskiwdy" 
Dreries, Political Matters, p10, presents Kalabarage, exactly as we should expect. ¥ 
~~ At frat, Erovigernti was written and ergraved here. Theja was then corrected into ba, But the ei was lefé 


dralticed, 
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thirty. An inscription at Aihole distinctiy mentions a district called the Erathbarage nag.2? 
And we may, think, safely dismiss any idea that Erambarage was in the Kisukid district according 
to its strict and original limits. 

We thus see that the Kisukad seventy district included at least three towns of leading 
Hie Dyppg RRR URN A Each of them is spoken of in the records os a 


haat, And each of them was, no doubt, liable to be the seat of government for the district 
from time to time. But the most ancient of them, — or, at any rate, the one for which we can 
actually prove the greatest antiquity,— was Pattadakal, The existence of this place, under the 
name of Kesuvolala, is carried back to A. D. 602, at which time it was only an ordinary village, 
granted, with nine others, to the god Makutéivarandths of one of the group of temples now known 
as Mabikita ;*! and it seems to be mentioned as Kisuvojal or Kisuvolal in the Pattadakal inserip- 
tion of A. D, 754, or in a slightly later addition to that record.% The ancient temples and 
inseriptions at Patialakal™ prove it to have been a place of great consequence from at any rate the 
period A. D. 696 to 733-34, and in fact indicate that that wns the time when it roe to importance, 
And the word kiew, which figures so prominently in the names both of the town and of the district, 
indicates pretty plainly, in conjunction with the other facts, that the town was first made u local 
capital, and that the territory then attached to it was fitted with a name which should match the 
name of the capital and also should suit the nature of the territory. 

Regarding the etymology and meaning of the names of the district and its chief 
town, the following remarks may be made, The fuil nome of the town was Pattada-Eisuvolal, 
By that name alone can the modern nome Pattadskal be accounted for. But that name was 
evidently of somewhat late invention, as it cannot at present be carried back earlier than 
A. D. 1163, — by the inscription of that year noticed on page 259 above. The prefix pattada is the 
genitive case singalar of the word paffa, evidently used here in the sense, given to it in the Rev F. 
Rittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, of “the frontlet or fillet, with a golden tablet, with which a 
king is decorated at coronation and his principal wife at the time of marriage.” That it is to be 
taken in this way, is in fact shewn by a vVeree in lines 58, 59 of the record of A. D. 1163, which 
speake of the town as “the-paffarardhana-nilaya, or abode for giving increase by the paffa, i. ¢, the 
coronation-place, for Nriga, Nahasha, Nala, Puriiravas, Sagara, and other kings."4 And this point 
again indicates the paramount importance of Pattadakul among the leading towns of the district. 
Whether, however, the termination kal in the modern name represents kal, ballu, *a stone,’ and 
points te some particular stone on which it was customary to perform the ceremony of conferring the 
patfa, or whether it is simply an abbreviation of Kisuvolal, is doubtful. In the other part of the 

% Vol XI. abore, p22.  ® Vol, XIX, above, p. 20, "Ep. Ind. Vol. II. p. 3. 

2 For an account of the temples, reference may be mace to Dr. Burgess’ Archool, Sure. Feat. Ind, Vol. 1. 
pp, 38 to 35, and Plates. For the early inscriptions, see Vol. X. abore, p. 162 7, — It is, perbaps, rather curions 
that not one of the early inscriptions at Patiadakal itself seems to introduce the name of the town ; but the explana- 
tion may be found in the fact that they are all explicit enough in their purport without that detail. One of them, of 
the period A. D, 73334 to 740-47 (loc. cit, p. 164, No, 100), mentions “this district,” and thus seema to indicate that 
a territory, attached to Pattadakal as the chief town of it, had then been defined. — A passage which would pat 
forward a date in A. D. 556 or S47 for the Western Chalukya king Pulakedin I1., and which was reproduced from 
some spurns reeord in on inscription of A. D. 1113 which was in ¢xistenoo some Ofty years ago of Amnbhivi in the 
Dhfirwdr tiluka (Kiiot MS, Collection, Vol. 1., Edina. p. 672), mentions the town aa “ Kisavolal, a nelevidw and 

rijadhanf on the bank of the Malaprahizl.” The spurious Kartaldty erast, which would pot forward a date in 
A. D. 009 (or 610) for Vikramiditya L, oon of Pulakédin L., mentions it as “tho mah-inagera or great city Kisuvolal™ 


(Vol. VIT, abore, p. 220, text Hoe 21). 

™ Something of the same kind seoma to bo hinted at in the Maragili recordof A.D. 161, in tho first part, dated 
in A. D. 1142, which speaks of Eisurolal aa the hereditary capital of Kattiyarad(¢va in connection with the patfads 
Chalukyar or“ crowned of royul Chalakyas” (Ep. fad. Vol V. p.20). «Amd thore appears to be a distinct allusion 
to this meaning of the mame in tho Male- Basavapurina of Singiria, which gays (ace Dr, Kittel’a Nogavarma's 
Canerese Prosody, Tutred. p. 21) that “after nine Sandas, after ten Gupta kings, after twenty-one thrones of the 
Moreyas (sic), andafter twenty-seven K4idamba kings, the town of Palfakal (sic) bad bad twenty- aoren crownings 
of the assemblage of the Chilokya (sic) rulers.” — We may compare the paffa-Jieilaya or “ Join temple for the 
coronation” of the Rattas, which is mentioned in the Saundatti ioscription of A. D. $39 (Jour, Bo. Br. B. ds, Soe, 


Vol X. p. 4, text line 2), 
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name, — the original complete name, — Kisuyolal, vojal is the form, in composition, of polal, Aolal, 
pofal, holal, * a dwelling-place; a town, a city,’ As regards the first component, kisu, I must witb- 
draw « stggestion that I made in 1881, that it may mean ‘a ruby.™ As has been mentioned above, 
Here, the krit afaré is simply the tronslation-of the Kanarese iad, kdédu, ‘a forest, a jungle, 
3 wil? gree grt peso nae raption of the Sanskrit sulea, sulia, We have to take enlpa, 
sulea, here in its meaning of ‘ copper,’ which is the nearest approach to the meanings of kisw, which 
are ‘redness; a dark-red or coppery colour.’ And, as one of the records at Arasibldi, dated in A. D. 
1053, registers the grant of, among other things, “sixty-four matters of bieurina-bhdmi or red 
land,” we may probably finally explain the kisu in the names of Kisuvolal and the Kisukid district 
as having reference to the red-sendstone ef the hills near Pattadskel and Badawi, and to the red 
soils which are abundant enough in that part of the country and are met with, though perhaps not 
60 frequently, in that part of the Dhirwir distriet which was included in the Kisukid seventy, As 
regards the kesu which we hare, quite unmistakably, instead of Ivsu in the oldest form of the name 
of the town, Dr, Kittel’s dictionary gives euch a word only as the name of a certain plant; but Reeve 
and Sanderson's dictionary gives it as an encient Kanarese word meaning ‘red, purple;’ and I suppose 





As regards the extent of the Kisukid seventy, we have seen that it reached on the 
south as far as Kogikop in the Ron tiluks, about twenty-five miles from Pattadakal, At that 
point, it intraded somewhat into the Bejvola district ; for, the Kodikop record of A. D. 1122 
places in the Be}vola three-hundred both Nareyathgal, that is tosay Naregal, which it describes 
aa the chief town of a group of twelve villages and which is from half a mile to a mile on the 
seventy in that direction27 The western boundary most have run up from Kodikop more or 
fess duo north as far as the north-east corner of the lands of Rds, very likely following the 
eastern boundaries of Abbegere and Kip. <At that point, it must have turned west, along the 
northern boundary of Rog. If then turned south, far enough to include ‘Heerch Munnoor,’ 
‘Hereh-Munnoor,’ And very probably it then followed the course of a large stream called 
about four miles on the west of Balir. On the north, the Kisukid district doubtless included, 
as haa been already remarked, the whole of tho narrow strip of land between the Malparbhé 
and the hills on the north of Pattadakal, from the ford near B: mkari on the south-west of 
Patadakal to some point opposite Aihole on the north-east, And probably the boandary-line 
here either was the southernmost range of those hills, or else was constituted by some well- 
defined natoral features along the back of that range, At any rate, the district cannot have 
extended far in that direction. To the west and north-west of Patiadakal, there was the 
Eelaviadi three-hundred district. On the north and north-east of that, there was the Bagadage 
seventy, And o record of A. D, 1049 at Sirfir, about ten miles almost due north of 
Pattadakal, places that village, which it mentions as Sripura, in « group of villages known as the | 
Poungunds thirty, which evidently took its appellation from the original name of the modern 


% Vol. X shove, p. 163. ‘The word for‘ raby ' is, really, not kim alone, but kisugal, 
™ From the epurices 804i plates, published in Ep. Ind. Vol. TEL. p. 13 


| iikoy . ! of A.D. 1144 seams te mention | 

Umachige. At Kitumashg! itself there are two records of A. TD. 1112 and 1142 {Elliot MS, Collection, Vol 1. Edie. 

pp. 614, 064, Lond, pp,-828, 481) which agin mention it as Cmmachige, the latter of them also describing it sa an 
% I quote from an ink-impressicg. 
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very likely included Aihole, as we have remarked sbove, and certainly included Arasibidi. 
And the eastern boundary probably ran more or less due sonth from Arasibidi- slong the 
present dividing-line between the Bijipur and Dharwér. districtaon the west and the Nizam's 
Dominions and the outlying Mudhd] property of Gajéndragad on the east, and, passing round the 
‘ Atkerra’ or ‘ Halkeree' of the maps, in the Rdg télaka, so as to inclade that village in the 
seventy district, joined thers the southern boundsry, which then ran along tbe northern boon- 
dary of the lands of Naregal to mect the lands of Kiru-Nareyaihgal, i. ¢,. Kodikop; na, at that 
time, a separate village. 

In‘respect of the history of the Kisukfd soventy district, wa have the following facts. 
The existence of the district, under the name of Kisukad and as ‘a seventy district, is carried 
back to about A.D, 049-50 by the subsidiary record on the top of the stone at Atakir 
containing the ‘inscription dated in that year, That record tele us that the Réshtrakita king 
Krishna JIL. gave the Kisukid seventy, along with the Banavisi twelve-thonsand, the Belvola 
three-hundred, the Purigere three-hundred, and the Bigenid (or Pagadage) seventy, to tha - 
Western Gaiga prince Bitaga IL., as reward for killing the Chila king Rajiditya2® And 
the Hebbi] inscription, dated in A.D. 975, may doubtless be taken as carrying back the 
existence of the district to'an earlier date,—probably about A. D. 910, — because it recites 
that, in the time-of Krishgs II, (between A, 1). 878 and 911-19), Amdéghavarsha-Baddegs- 
déva, the father of Krishna IIL, gave the Kisnkid seventy, along with the Paligere three- 
hundred, the Belvols three-hnndred, and the Bige (or Bigadage) seventy, to Bituga LI. as the 
dowry of his wifo Révnkanimmadi, the elder sister of Krishon 111. In A. D. 997, the district 
was in the administrative charge of the Mukdsémanta Tailapanaikakira-Bhtmaraso, who was 
then governing the Banavisi twelve-thousand, the Sintslige thousand, the Kisukid seventy, 
and the Samasi-Godigere agrahira, wider the Western Chilukya king Tails IT.;4'and the same 
person ‘was still holding it in A. Di 1005, when he was governing the Kisnkig seventy, the 
Banavaai twelve- and, snd the Sintajige thousand, under Irivabedaiga-Satyidraya.4 In 
A.D.1010 the Kisukid seventy was being sdministered by the Western Gaiga princess 
Akkidéyi, onder ber elder brother Vikramiditya V.;“ and she was still governing it in A. D. 
1028 ander her younger brother Jayasimbs Il.“ A record of A. D. 1045 mentions it aa being 
in the hands of the Mahdmepdolfirara Bihganadévarass, who waa then ruling the Eieukid 
seventy, the Magda |i thousand], the Banavisi twelve-thonsand, and the Santalige thousand, up 
to the western ocean; under Séméivara 1“ But in A. D. 1950, under the same king, it was 
again in the charge of Akkidévi, who was then governing the Kisukdd seventy, the Toragare 
sixty, and the Misavidi hondred-and-forty ;* and she was sti|l administering the sane three 
districta, under the game king, in A. D. 1053 or 1064.7 In A, D. 1008, in the time of 86- 
méévara Il., the Kisukiig seventy was being raled, together with the Nojambavadi thirty-two- 
thousand province, by a certain Siiganadéva, whose full appellation seems to have been Nolamb- 


{adhiréja-Permana }di-Singansdéve, and who had the hereditary title of “lord of Kiaiichipura 
the best of towns.” In A. D. 1076, still in the time of Sémfivara IL, the Kisukid seventy 


= Ep. Jad, Vol. VI. pp. 53; 57. 

© Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. ng Tene ecb one en gia a lg specified distrints had 
to be again given to Bdtuga IT. by Erishos et a F 

) Ap inscription at eltpnd te Mysore ; P. 3. 0.-C. Jners, No. 214, and see Mysore Insers. p. 186: see also 
Ep. Ind, Vol VI. p. 284 

*? An inscription at KannAsbwar in the Hingal tlinks ; Eliet M5. Collection, Vol. 1, Edin, p. 34, Lond. p. 18 5, 

“8 An inaoription at BOdi; Eliot MS. Collection, Vol I., Edin. p. 47, Lond. p. 22, where, however, only a very” 
fragmentary tranecription is given, and the passage mentioning Akkid?y! and the Kisukéd seventy is not included, 
1 quote from an ink-impression. 

“ The Bélor insoription ; Vol, XVIII. above, p. 275. 

“! Another inscription at Tijgand in Mysore ; P. 8. 0.-0, Fnsers. No, 216, and seo Mysore Insers. p. 204, 




















© Ansther insoription at S641; I quote, again, focan ak Geltencotiie 
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was in the hands of a Mahdmandaléivara Siigana, who may be identical with the person men- 
tioned just above or may be the Sinda prince Siiga, younger brother of Achugi 1; and, at the 

same time, Suggaladévi, daughter of Siméivara L, and younger sister of Simésvara Il., was 
governing the Nidugundi agrahdra, in the Kisukid seventy, according to the fribAégdbAyan- 
terenddiu” <A passage dated in A. D. 1085, in one of the records at Arnsibldi, is the first 
which definitely connecta the Sindas with the Eisukid district; it recites that, in the specified 
year, in the time of Vikramiditya VI, there was a certain Mahdsdmanta Barmadévarasa, son of 
Sindarasa, who belonged to the Sinda family and had the hereditary title of “lord of 
Bhoégévatipura the best of towns,” and that Barmadévarasa’s Swikarergade Barmana made an 
annoal allotment from the swika or custome-duty of the manacya and the panndya of the 
locality, for the support of the membera of the establishment of the Jain temple called 
Gogadabedaigiya-Jinilaya at Vikramapura : this passage, however, doea not establish more 
than that a member of the family of the Sindas had some local authority at Vikramapura- 
Arasibldi. A passage dated in A. D. 1087, in another of the records at Arasibidi, mentions 
acertain Mahdsénddhipati and Dandandyaka, the MaAdsdmantddhipati Lavarasa, “who had 
the favour of the goddess Mabdlakshm!,""! and who was then governing the Kisnkad seventy 
and the Karividi thirty, under Vikramaditya VI"? An inscription at Sidi mentions a certain 
Mahdsimanta Dadigarasa, son of Guodarasa,—who was descended from Léikarasn of the 
Bilivamia, lord of the Dadigamandala country, — as making a grant in A, D. 1113 or 1114, 
from some local property belonging to him, toa temple at Siidi ;* but the record is much damaged, 
and it cannot be said, at present, whether this Dadigarasa had the administrative charge of 
the district : he may perhaps have been a prince of the Dadigavidi country in Mysore, possess 
ing some outlying property at Sidi, just as, we know from the Ataktir inscription, Batoga I. 
gave to Manalera a village in the Belvola district, in addition to the Atukar group of twelve 
villages in the Mandya taluka, Mysore®4 The next record shews the district in the hands 
of the Sindas of Yelbarga. It is the Kodikop inscription, dated in A.D. 1122, which tells us 
that the Mahdmendaléjvara Achugi II,, of that family, was then, as a fendatory of Vikramé- 
ditya VL, enling the Kisukid seventy, and Nareyatigal which was the chief town of a erenp 
of twelve villages in the Belvola three-hundred, and Abbegere, and some other (unnamed) 
towns.§ And the district seems to have continued in the possession of the Sindas from that 
time. The other Kodikop inscription tells us that in A. D, 1144 Permidi I., son of Achugi 
IL, was ruling the Kisukidu nid, the Bigadage nad, the Kelavadi ndd, and the Nareynthgal 
ndd, as a feudatory of Perma-Jagadékamalla IL." The Pattadakal inscription shews that in 
A. D. 1163, Permadi’s younger brother Chivnonda II.,—in conjunction with the princes (kum érar) 
that is to say his sons Achugi III. and Permidi [1,, — was ruling the Kisukid aa ty the 
Bigadage seventy, the Kelavidi three-hundred, and other (unnamed) districts, and that his 
pwryaren Or senior wife Démaladévi, and Achugi III,, were exercising local powers of govern- 
ment at Pattedakal.” Another of the Nidagundi inscriptions, which refers itself, without any 
specie date, to the reign of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, that is to the period A. D, 1156 to 


ne ax oe of the younger brothers of A nei T. 
© Elliot MS. Collection, Vol | Edin. 5.7 | ohugi 
This is somewhat suggestive of a connection with the ildbieve of Karhhd ar ae — sik 


place Ye name, fe ine ag mitinal record might be examined again | 
ats in Ling 18, aa the seat of goverament of Permidi I. to ascertain, if possible, whether any particular 


7 Tbid, pl. 272, Eogarding the date, see note 3 on page 269 above, 
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1167, speaks of Chivanda IL. as governing the Kisukid seventy, the Bigadage seventy, the 
Kelavidi three-hundred, the Nareyamgalla twelve, and the Karividi thirty, according to the 
tribhdgdbhyantarasiddhi, and ruling at the capital (nelevidu) of Erambarage. The Aihole inscrip- 
tion mentions Bijjala and Vikrama, who were the sons of Chivanda II. by his other wife 
Siriyadévi, as ruling the Kisukid seventy, the Bigadage seventy, and the Kelavidi three- 
hundred, in A. D. 1169-70.53 Another of the Nidagnndi inscriptions mentions Bijjala again, a3 
governing in A. D. 1174 Erathbarage, which it would place as a capital (rdéjadhdaf) in the 
Kisukida nddu.6* An inscription at Rég mentions Vikrama as ruling at the capital of 
Erambarage, and governing the Kisukid seventy according to the tribhigdbhyantarasiddha, in 
A. D. 1179, under the Kalachurya king Saikama. And, finally, another of the inscriptions at 
Nidagagli, which refers itself to the reign of the Dévagiri-Yadava king Singhana, mentions 
his Mahdpradhdna, the Mahdpasdyita, Paramariivdsin, and Bdhattarawiyégdihipati, tho 
Sarcdihikdrin Visudévaniyaka, as ruling, in A. D. 1229 or 1233,°' Eratnbarage, “which had 
caused itself to be called the capital, or a capital, in the seventy of Kisakadu."™ The Sinda 
princes had evidently then passed away. 
The Earividi thirty district, 

This sraall district has been mentioned on page 266 and just above, under the date of A. D. 
1087 and the period A. D. 1156 to 1167. The Nidagundi inscription of the latter period 
presents in two forms the name of the town from which, evidently, the group of villages took 
its appellation. In lines 49 and 50, it describes the Sinda prince Chivunda IL. as governing 
the Kisukid seventy, the Bigadage seventy, the Kelavddi three-hundred, the Nareyamgallu 
twelve, and the Earividi! thirty, according to the tridAdgdbhyantarasiddhi, and raling at the 
capital (nelevidu) of Erathbarage. The object of the record is to register various grants to o 
temple of the god Diséévara at Nidugandi. Lines 79 to 85 register grants at Nidugundi itself, 
made by Chivunda IT. and the Qrodeya or village-chief of Nidagundi. Lines 85 to 90 register 
grants at a village named Siriguppe, made, in one case by Chivanda IT. in conjunction with 
the Drodeya of Sirigappe, and in the other case by Chivunda’s sons Bijjala and Vikramiditya 
in conjunction with the same Crodeya, And then lines 90 to 94 register a grant which was 
made, in the presence of the sixty-eight (MaAdjanas) of the great agrabara Earimidi, by the 
Mahdmandalfirara De idévi 





Hermadidévarasa, — meaning Permidi IL., another son of Chavonds IL.,— 
in conjunction with the Mahdpradhdna, the Dandendyaka Achanayya. 
This last grant consisted of an allotment in the dasavandha-lands* of Chavanda IT. and 


@ Vol. IX. above, pp. 93, 29- ® On this point, seo page 262 f, above. 

® Elliot M8. Collection, Vol. II., Edin. p. 221, Lond. p. 936; corrected in respect of the date from an 
ink-impreasion, This record does not contain anything tending to place in the Kisukéd seventy Ttdp itself, which 
(eco page 242 above) was apparently in the Belvola three- hundred, } 

ai ‘Thia record is rather curiously dated in the Vijaya sarteateara, coupled with the Saka year 1152, Vijaya was 
Saka-Samvrat 1159 current, — A, D. 1229-80, scoording to the northern luni-solaruyatem of the cycle, which, however, 
had long ceased, by that time, to be im use in that part of the country. According to the southern luni-solar system, 
then in use thore, Vijaya was 5,-3, 1156 current (1155 expired), — A. D. 1233-34. The remaining details of the date 
are Adityarira (Sunday), coupled with the full-moon day of the month Chaitra, And there details happen to be correct 
for both the years, On the first ocoasion the given fitht onded at about 12 hrs, 54 nin. after mean sunrise (for Ujjam) 
on Sunday, llth March, A. D. 1229, On the second ooonsion, it ended at about 11 bre, 58 min, on Sunday, 27th 
March, A. D, LEE. 

@ On this point, see page 262 f. abore, 

1 In the penultimate eyllable, the rowel may be either tho short t or the long t; there is nothing in this record, 
or in the Arasibidi record of A. D. 1087, to mark it either way. We ought perbaps to take it as the long {, aa is the 
case in the name of Araaiblji, Bat the etmology of both the names iy not settled yet. 

2 We bare already mot with the word daigcandha in the faddhare-form dafaranna; seo page 107 above, and 
note 12. The present record gives it twice in the form dalevandha, and once in the form dajavanda, It is the 
Sanakrit dadabandha, which occurs in Mdnaradharmaédstra, viii, 107, in the sense of ‘a tenth part of a total sum." 
C. P. Brown's Telogu-English Dictionary (1852) gives dafsbandhe, datevandha, os meaning ‘an indm, or 
copyhold, tared at one-tenth of the produce.’ And H. H. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms (1885) gives dadablanda 
(by mistake for dajabandha), as meaning "a dodustion of one-tenth of the retenne, on account of compensation for 
aoma public work, as the construction of a tank, efc." The Madras Manual of the Administration, Vol. IIL. p. 240, 
has followed Wibon's explanation of the moaning. 
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Achanayya, which were in the dasavandha-lands, measoring three hundred mattars, of the 
village of Karimidi. In the specification of the boundaries of this Brant, we are told that the 
eastern boundary-mark was a liagada-kallu, or stone marked with a iinga, on the west of 
the limit of the londs of Muduvajal, And we can now see that Karividi or Karimidi is the 
* Kurumudi’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 58 (1827), in the Nizam's Dominions, five miles on 
the west of Yelbarga, and about the samo distance south-east-by-east from Nidagunadi, About 
a mile and a half on the north-east of ‘Kurumudi’ there is ‘Moodola,’ which answers to the 
Muduvalal of this record and the Muduvolal of one of the Naregal inscriptions,® 

It is thns evident that the Karividi or Karimidi thirty was a small district lying, in part, 
between Yoelbarga and the south-east corner of the Kisukid seventy district. Tho village of 
Siriguppe, mentioned above, is evidently the * Sirugoopa’ of the map, about six miles north- 
by-west from ‘ Kurumodi.' Subsequent passages in the same record mention two other villages. 
capable of identification, One of them is Eodagantr, which is evidently the * Goodug i 
of the map, five anda half miles on the north of ‘Kuramudi’ And the other is Magere, 
which is plainly ‘Magoyru,’ about four miles towards the north-by-west from ‘Kurumndi.' 
These three villages are to the east of the boundary of the Rén taluka. And they were, 
doubtless, all in the Karividi or Karimidi thirty, though the record does not actually say so, 


Oho te eh 








ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN INDIA, — A BRIEF REVIEW. 
BY ALBRECHT WEBER. 
(Translated from the original German by G. A, G.)" 


Tre great charm of the sciemte of Natural Philosophy lies in the opportunities which it affords 
for the observation of gradual coming into existence, — for the investigation of the development from 
first to last of s single germ, So also, in the stody of the history of Religion, we are enabled to follow 
the different phases undergone by an idea from its first inception to its culminating point, But 
between the two cases there is this great distinction ; that, while in the domain of Nature everything 
develops from that which is simple to that which is perfect, in the history of Religion it is often exactly 
the reverae, Here, that which is at the beginning is not only simple: it is also The Better, The 
Right, The Troe, Bat, in the course, of its development, foreign elements continue to make their 
influence felt, till, when we reach oor goal, we are frequently confronted with something altogether 
opposed to the propositions from which we started. Superstition has made itself master of the 
situation, and, like the fabled mermaid, we seo ‘a lovely maiden ending in an ugly fish,” 


No land in the world is co fall of instruction in regard to the origin and development of religious 
ideas as India. Its colossal literature, reaching as it does over several thousands of years, presents to 
us, in rich abandance, and ready for examination, specimens of each stage of their progress from the 
earliest times to the present day, 


Through it we are led directly back to the Indo-Teutonio period. The time and locality of 
this are, it is true, still veiled in the most complete darkness, Wen we talk about it we can only deal 
with periods of thousands of years, and each step that we make on this ground is feeble and insecure. 
Some writers, such as Adelbert Kuhn and Adolf Pictet. have indeed attempted to construct a picture 
of the primitive Indo-Teutonic times, but on each occasion criticism has shown how difficult it 
i¢ to attain to any certain results, It is to the labours of Otto Schrader that-we are specially 


* See Jour, Bo, Br, R. As, Sec. Vol. XI. pp, 237,235. Tha real modern form of the nama must, of course, be 
Madh6|, asin the case of the chief town of the Mudh5| State, which, from the ouly guide then available, camely 
the mention of “* the road to Mudurolal,” waa then wrongly put forward by meas probably being the Muduvolal 
of the reoord. 

' In submitting to the readers of the Indian Antiquary, this translation of Professor Weber's admirable mono- 
ertph, — the summary, 00 to speak, of one of the many sides of his learning and his giuins,— the translator oan. 
only express hie regret that it has not been found possible to ontrast the task to the hands of on! more worthy to 
deal with it, by reason of his greater familiarity with the subjeata treated of, and with the language in which it = 
composed. Tho translation has been revised by the author, 
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indebted for enlightenment in regard to this question, In former times it was universally assumed 
that the original seat of the Indo-Teutonic race should be sought for in Asia, either on the Cancasns 
or on the Hindi Kush, A more recent opinion maintained with equal decision that this looality 
must be looked for in Europe itself ; nay, some went So far as to say,in Germany. The steppes of 
south Russia, on the banks of the Don and of the Volga, have also been suggested; while, quite 
lately, we have been led back again to the old theory, and have had Armenia and the country round 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. 


Aided, however, by a comparative study of vocabularies, and, more especially, of habits, customs, 
and conceptions typical of a people’s everyday life, we can draw a pictare of the state of civilisation in 
which the primitive Indo-Teutonic people existed ; and this picture shows them to us, not, it must be 
admitted, in a remarkably high state of material cnitare, yet still in possession of deep-seated spiritual 
theories and beliefs regarding their relations to the divine Powers of Nature under whose rule they 
felt themselves to lic. 


These purely eymbolical conceptions of Nature bear witness to the existence of a sympathetic 
power of comprehension, and display, beside all the terror inspired by that Nature's resistless forces, 
a grateful recognition of its magnificence and of its beauty. The battles of the good powers against 
those hostile ones, who grndgingly desired to withhold from Man the heavenly moisture and fire, the 
heavenly light, had in olden times already formed the subjecta of poetic efforts, 


lt is thus that in the Vedic texts of the Indians (not only in the hymns of the Ril-seshité, but 
also in many of those fragments in the Atharra-sabhitad which serve aa explanatory introductions to 
the incantations that form the subject of a hymn, and even in the incantation formule themselves), we 
find « rich accumulation of material, which leads us directly back to the conceptions of ancient Indo- 
Teutonic times. ‘Comparative Mythology,’ which once entangled many by its magic, is nowadays 
fallen into the deepest discredit; for ite professors carried their conclusions too far, and insisted 
on the direct relationship of certain proper names, which further investigation showed was not capable 
of proof. In spite, however, of its having been convicted of various clearly proved mistakes, we must 
still admit the accuracy of ita main contention that in primitive times there already existed » well- 
established theory regarding the mutual relationship between Gods and Mankind, and that habits and 
customs, nay, even formule and litanies, which communicated human wishes to the Divine Powers, 
whose assistance they were devised to induce, were already in full currency. The Terrorsof the Night, — 
the Rescue from them by the Breaking of the Dawn,— the Light of the Day, advancing in its 
victorious power, —the Thrusting Aside of all those heavenly phenomena which, in the shape of the 
Black Clonds, the Storm-wind, the Thunder and the Lightning, throughout the day menaced the 
human heart, — the Departure of the Day, and the Inbreak of the Night, — all these were deeply 
and warmly experienced and were described with lively fancy in the olden time, So also for the 
occurrences of human life, for Birth, Upgrowth, Youth, the Course of Life, and Death; for the 
Relations of Sex and of the Family ; for the life in House and Field, in Plain and Forest, there existed 
the most manifold conceptions regarding the dependence of mankind and his powerlessness before that 
which stood outside and above him. 

It is true that but few of the Divine Personalities of this period can be discerned with absolute 
clearness, Some authorities go so far as to maintain that the only real Indo-Tentonic deities which 
can be identified ares ‘Heaven-Father’ and a pair of youthful Gods, the Dioscuri, and that as to 
the latter we are not even able to describe clearly their peculiar functions, When, however, we confine 
our attention to the so-called Aryan period, we find ourselves treading on much firmer ground. 
This period represents the time when the European members of the Indo-Teutonic race had already 
separated from the Asiatic ones, who later became Iranians and Indians, and while these last 
atill dwelt together as one people, —the Aryang.2 For this period we are in possession of a double 











§ Tho word drya literally means * the befriended,” 
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set of literary authorities. For the Indians we have the Véda, and for tha Iranians the Avesta, both 
of which point back to similar or identical conceptions and conditions of existence, 

From these we learn that, in this Aryan period, mankind had already advanced beyond the 
ancient nature-symbolism, and bad made the first step in the course of his progress therefrom towards 
grouping together into one conception the various divine powers with which he was confronted, 

Tt camp to be in this way. There was & deity whose origin rested on this nature- 
symbolism, and to whom, in order to make up the sacred number seven, six companions were given. 
Together with these he appears as the Bearer of the Divine Order, — the Vedie rita, and Zend ushe 
for arta? A Semitic influence has recently been sugested as acting in the conception of this group, 
which has been thought to show a relationship with the seven planets; but this point of copnexior 
has not as yet been satisfactorily proved, more especially as the Véda shows no trace of any knowledge 
of these heavenly bodies. Besides this, the descriptions of this hely Group of Seven are of very 
different characters in the two sources of onr knowledge, and the older form of belief is clearly that 
shown in the Véda. According to it there stands at the head of these Seven, who were themselves 
known as Aditya (i. ¢., the Free or the Eternal), a Heaven-God who bore the name of Varuna. 
The identification of this name with that of the Greek Ouranos has been rejected by some recent 
authorities on comparative grammar, and it is true that, according to strict phonetic Jaws, Varuna 
tan only represent a Grecian Qranos, On the other hand, in the first place, this form, * Oranos,’ 
does ocenr in « Greek dislect,* and in the second place, proper-names do not appear to follow strictly 
the general phonetic laws of comparative grammar. 


At any rate, even if we are to abandon the equation of Varuna with Ouranos, there can be no 
manner of doubt about the former word being the name of a Vedic God of the Heavens § 
Moreover it is very simple to derive his later restricted relationship to the waters, the rain or the sea 
from his relationship to the Aérial Ocean, It is, moreover, the Wight-sky, the nocturnal vault of 
heaven, which is represented by Varuna, who mounts his chariot adorned with brazen columns when 
the sun sets, The universe ‘covered ' by him lies under his protection, He is omnipresent ; by his 
spies, the stars, he sees all that is hidden ; he has, too, in his service female spirits, from whom 
nothing is concealed, He is the avenger and punisher of all injustice. Where two discourse one 
with another, there is Varuna between them. In the Vda there stands by his side his companion 
Mitra, the kindly God of the Day-aky, who mounts his golden chariot at the first gleam of dawn 
and acts more especially as the protector of all human contracts.’ He hardly ever appears except in 
company with Varona, while Varaga, on the other hand, in token of his supremacy, is often glorified 
Without any mention of his companion. A pure natnre-symbolism lies at the root of the conception 
of these two divinities, which hos, however, in the case of both, developed in the direction of 





the original background of nature-symbolism, 

The corresponding group of seven holy beings which we meet in the Avesta possesses, 
compared with that of the Véda, a distinctly secondary character, It belongs to a later period, and, 
ss it stands, is the direct creation of an inspired prophet, Zarathustra. The Abura-masda 
who stands at their head is certainly derived from the Vedic Varuna, a god to whom, in the Véda, 
is especially given the title of Asyra, the Living One." But Abura'’s six companions are purely 





" Perhaps connected with the Greek ara’, virtue (F), 
* In Lesbian, — according to a kind verbal communication from Johannes Schmidt. 
* To this group should also be referred ‘Father Zoas, Disspiter, Dyrush pitar; aleo the Groek Trite /Trite 
geneia), Vodie Trita; and the explanation of the Greck Akmon by the Vedio aman. 
* The name of the Greak Erinnys cormeponds to the Vedic suranyil, the deet, the purser, 
* Perhaps owing to a popular etymological connexion with the root mith. 
© This word ia derived directly from the root as, which appears to have originally indicated ¢ lively motion.’ 
When con jugated in the ¢th class it means cimply ‘to throw, to aboot,’ but in the 2nd clase it has developed the 
more genera) signification of ‘to be." 
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speculative, formations, Mithra is no longer one of them, although in other respects he occupies 
in the Avesta a prominent position close to him.’ y 

Beside this tendency towards the idea of monotheism in the conception of the Deity, there also 
appears to hare exiated in-the Aryan period, in a kind of contradiction to it, atendency towards what 
may be called anthropomorphism.” While the exaltation of the man who ‘thinks’ to the 
rank of an eponymous hero — Father Mann, Mannus, (7) the Greek Minos — appears to belong 
to the otiginal Indo-Teutonic age, we have in the Aryan period the change of the Dawn-Genius 
(Vieasrant) and his twin children, the passing day and the night (Yama and Yomi), into 
purely haman personalities. Yama is described in the Veda os the first of those who died, and 
hence stands at their head as their king. In the Avesta, in combination with Ahura, he appears as 
king and representative of mankind in general, So also the Bon of the Waters, Aptya (in Zend 
Athwya) or Trita (Traitana) (in Zend Thrita, Thraetaona), ‘The Third,’ é. ¢., probably the Heavenly 
Ocean considered as the third stage of the Heavens, is tumed in tho Avertainto a hero, In the 
case, however, of other similar names, such as Adrya Usana (Zend Xara-l%), Aydsya (Zend 
Ayehye), we cannot as yet observe any tangible symbolical conception of Natnre as their basis, 

As a third characteristic of the Aryan period we must notice the special prominence given to tro 
sacrificial rites, ez., the worship of fire, and the reverence paid to aceriain plant which produced an 
intoxicating drink. Fire worship developed so independently in Iran and India that it is evident 
that only its first beginnings belong to the common Aryan period. The Vedic name for fire, as well as 
for the fire-god, Agni, is it is true identical with the Latin word ignis, but we are in no way entitled 
to assume a common deification or a common special fire-worship from this similarity of appellation. 
This name is altogether unknown to the Avesta, and, on the other hand, the Avesta name for fire, 
dtar,"! does not occur in the Véda. 

Equally certain is the identity of the Vedic sima with the Avestic Aaoma, In all likelihood, as 
far back as the Indo-Teutonie period, people had an intoxicating drink prepared from honey, the 
Vedic madhu (mathu), mead :Greek methy, wine? But, besides this, the Aryans knew already another 
intoxicating mucilage (compare the German word Sem), which they squeezed out from the juicy stalks 
of a plant, and which they consumed the same day without further preparation. They named it sma, 
or in Zend Aaoma, from the root su, to press out.!? Woe should at once identify this mtoxicating 
‘ yellow’ juice, which was obtained from a ‘mountain’ plant with flexible tendrils, with that of the 


® Mithra had already gained snch great popularity in the Aryan period that Zarathustra could not deprive 
him of his independent position by the aide of Ahura, Life still romainod as a fo Ik-drily along with him, and even 
concomitant with the monotheistic position claimed for Ahura by the followers of Zarathustra. Ho was ultimately 
raised to the dignity of the Sun-god ond his influence became extended far and wide. The Maciappear to have 
been the chief preachers of the worship of Mithra, while the adherents of tho euls of Ahora bore the name of Harwe, 
or “fire priests.” The Mithra-worship spread iteclf through Greece aafaras Gaul and Romo, ond, to the cast, 
advanced coven into India. 

% This tendency, which makes historical personages, Kings and Epic Heroca, out of the old gods, became 

: prominent in later times in Iran. 

i! Query, from the root ad, to consume ? For at-far with pre-Zendic compensatory lengthening of the vowel. The 
change must have takan place in pre-Zend times, for according to the rules of that language, ef-far would become 
actar (ace Sitmungsberichte der Berl, Ak, 1891, p. 815), A trace of the word has, by the way, been suggested as exint- 
ing in the Latin airium (fire-place). At any rate the Avesta name of tho fire-priest, itarvon, unmistakably reappears 
in the Vedic proper-name Atharvan in spite of tho irrogular aspiration. This aspiration, indeed, appears in this 
word with some frequency in manuscripts of the Avesta, even when the r does not directly follow the ¢. 

1 ‘The word means either, passively, a mixture, or, actively, perplozing, intozicating. The Latin madidua, drank 
ia probably connected with it. Eegarding the mafu in (7) maiuta, a name of the dawn, vide post, note 20. The idea 








of sweetness asoma to have been first attached to the word im India, Seo Sitawngeberichteder Berl, Ak, 1892, p. 790, 
1 ‘This root appears to hare had two pronunciations, ane with u,and another with ¢. Compare vith, to aprinkle, 

to strain (German sethen) ; jost os there is another pair of roots, eu or mi meaning ‘to sew.’ The German Gaunt, 
a bem (Sanskrit, siman; Greek Afma), which ia connected with the latter double root a orm, baa an instructive 
"1 rt in Seim, mucilage (efma, hacnia). Sea Sitrungaberichte, loc. cit,, — and also ‘Kémigaweihe,’ 1293, p. 9. 
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Srape, were not the supposition’ barred by the information recorded regarding the process employed 
in its preparation ; and we are still in uncertainty as to what plant was meant. The drink mist, 
however, have been a very pleasant one, and much admired for its intoxicating, magie, power ; for 
it was adored aaa deity both in the Védaand in the Avesta, So far ae regards the Avesta, the 
deification of the Haome is as little an essential part of its teaching as that of Mithra or of the Water- 
God Apam napdt (Vedic apd napit), etc, and can only ba explained by the theory that these Gods 
stom! in so great popular favour among the Iranians, that Zarathustra, the Prophet of the Avesta, and 
his followers, were compelled to adopt them in order to secure the geveral acceptance of their own 
doctrines among the masa of the people. 

Finally, in a fourth direction we come upon instances of very close connexion between the Vada 
and the Avesta, which go back tu the common Aryan period, but in regard to which each occupies a 
different position. A whole series of Vedic names for good gods appears in the Avesta applied to 
demonic, evil, beings, Thas, we have Indra (or with the variant Andra); Niisatya, Zend Naonhaithya; 
éareva, Gend jaurva; hari, Zend sairi. This is specially the case with the very words for ‘god’ and 
‘demon’ themselves, — Vedic ddou, Zend ddeva ; Vedic asura, Zend ahura, — each member of each , 
having a contrary meaning, Some writers have had no hesitation in discovering in this difference 
the origin of the separation of the Aryans into Indians and Iranians, In other words they have traced 
this separation back to a religions impulse, and have maintained that the Iranians, under the influence 
of their prevailing monotheistic tendencies, had changed their old natare-gods into demons and deyila, 
So far aa regards the Avesta, i. ¢., so far as concerns the followers of 2 » there may be a 
certain amount of truth in this theory, but thoir time is far later than that of the division of the Aryans. 
That must be set ata moch earlier period. Within Iran, there were a number of very different deve. 
lopmenta, a3 is borne witnees to by the retention of the nature-gods AMithra, apam napét, ete,, already 
mentioned, Above all, the words déva and asura are both used in the Véda in the same good sense 
as in the Avesta, — the word Asura, moreover, only in this manner throughoutithe older parts ofthe Véda,M 
Thus, long after the separation no difference in this respect existed between the two peoples, and it 
firat became general in historic times, after long continued propinguity and a contact which meanwhile 
was in part unfriendly. In fact in the texts of the second Vedic period, the so called bréhmanas, there 
sPpear a number of legends concerning the differences of ritual between the groups of the ddityas and 
the asigirases, in which the former are Victorious, as the champions of tho Right Observance, while 
the defeated aiizirases may be taken as the maintainers of Irano-ayestic views. In the sane way, we 
can explain similar legends regarding the contest between the dfpas and the auras in which the latter 
appear as the elder sons of the Creator (Prajdpati), Note, too, that Eavya Usanas (who cor | 
tothe Avesta Kava Ug) ia mentioned in these texta as the Teacher and Representative of the asuras, 


political than to religious grounds ; namely that the Aryans who were setti,d in the northern portion 
of the hitherto common land, influenced by the monarchical institutions Which had ibeen alread 
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a ator at te word on as two males Ws BVO TESST TON while in tha 
Veda it is used with oaly the formor seane. 07, the rosaasks is regard to the Vedie Kivya Usenas which felley, . 
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At the time to which we owe the songs and texts of the Véda arranged in the form in which we 
have them at present, the occupation of India by the Aryans was already a completed fact, —it 
belonged to the past. But various references contained in it, which are -in part contemporary with 
the events with which they deal, show us each phase of gecupatior, and lead. us backwards steph 
by step. A good portion of the okler hymns was not composed in India itself, but in the North- 
Western border-lands, on the banks of the Indus and its afflnents, or even still more to the west or Borth- 
west, in actual Iranian or Turanian neighbourhoods.!® The later songs and other texta lead us from 
the Indus, across the Sarasvati, eastwards up to the Sadinira, the Ganges, The names of the points of the 
compass (behind == West, before = Enst, left = North, right = South) mark the direction of their 
course. * La't" (northern) is algo indicated by a word which means ‘above,’ while ‘ southern’ ia not 
indicated in the older texts by ‘right,’ but by words which mean * below,’ ‘netherly,' Each of these 
has significance in conmexion with the descent of the Aryans from the North-West into India,l¢ 

[tis only in the latest Vedic texta that we find the first few traces!’ of the conquest of the south, 
the Decean, by the Aryans, for in reality this belongs to the epic or Buddhistic period. 

Now, the development of the religious conceptions of the Arrans went hand in hand with their 
geographical expansion over India, 

At the time at which the existing text of the NiA-suilitd was compiled, Agni, the god of fire, and 
fa ira, the gol of tae thanlers‘orm, stood at the head of the Vedie Olympus. The great majority of 
tae songs which compose the collection are dedicate] to these two deities, but in such » way that the 
god of the priestly sacrificial services takes precedence of the god of the warlike mass of the people in the 
number of hymns delicated to each, ani that therefore the hymns to Agni always staud st the com- 
mencement of each section (mands) of the collection. With regard to their niythological importance, 


"Compare the names showing a connexion with Irmn, which are found in so late a docamect as the list of 
teachers in the Fasuia-beidmana of the Sima-reda, 

“Tt in also characteristic that in the allotment of ths four points of the compass, each to tha guardianship of a 
tatelary divinity, which we find in the later Vedic texts, the south (and the later we go, the more decidedly) ia 
maleorer ty Firms, tha gol of death. This probably refers either to the deadly climate of the south or to powerful 
opposition on the pact of the wild aborigines, 

fn a passage in one of tho Hrihmasas the Audhras, who in later times aro the chief representatives of 
Brahmanieal culture in the south, are mentioned as a barbarous people, The name of the Deccan river, 
God irari, is altogether formed on Vedio models, Tbe river-uame Rfpd, of which the same may be said, 
ovgura in tha Briimona of the White Yajur-wflds. In this passage mention is mado of » prince of that locality who 
was expelled froma kingdom which his family had already held for ten generations, The reference ta 
the Hare in the Moon in the Yajas texts is based on the form which the spots on the full moon assume only in the 
Dacean, where the * Man in the Moon" resembles a hara, Also the legends of Ayastya (Ganopas) and Tri- 
daiku (the Southern Croaa) lead us to the Deccan, At the time ofthe Periplus the most southerly point 
of the Deccan was known ander the nameof Komara (the Cape Comorin of today), which brings us back tom tila 
of the bride of Siva, which, thongh a secondary one, already occars in one of the dranyaks texts of the Yojur- 
rida, Several of the metronyms eoding in putra which occur to a list of teachers in the white 
Fajur-eéla tara up again, in the inscriptions of the AndAra-bhritya or Chdlukya dynasties, as names of kings who 
flourished in the first centuries of the Christian era. (These kings appear to have taken the names of their gurus; 
(Foutam-putra, Pdeishtht-puira, Huriti-pubra, etc. See Jndische Studien, iii, 458.) The nama, Midhy- 
andina, of s echool of the white Fujwr-péda is probably ospable of being identified with the Madiandinoi of Arrian. 

" On the whole, tho arrangement of the hymns in the Rik-sahhitd, as we have it now, depoods on what may bo 
called literary-acientific principles, i, ¢,, the nttompt to group the then existing hymn-material, first, genealogically, 
aocording to the families of the singers, and, then, according to certain other fixed principles, What was tho 
oceasion of this editing, and when it was completed, are matters about which we are etill entirely in the dark; 
but we may perhaps be pormitted to saggost that the motive of self-preservation on the part of the Brihmags had 
@ share init, or, in other words, that this compilation was intended an a moana of defonoe against attacks. It 
appears likely that euch attacks coald only hare come from Buddhism, The texts of the scond Vedic period 
atem, in fact, to stand alroady directly onder the influence of Buddhist doctrines (see Siis-Ber. d. Berl, Akad, 
1997, pp. 597-93), For the texts of the third Vedio period, the so-called stira-texts, this is certain. 

All Vedic texts were originally handed dows. from one generation to the mext by verbal tradition only, and 
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however, their position is reversal. As asubject of legend, Indra comes more to the foregroind than 
docs Agni. Fire, in its activities and its eifects, is too mnch an object of the senses, too material, Y 
too palpable, for its deity ever to play a great mythie rile, Only its mystic generation by the friction | 
of two picees of wood, and the downward leap from heaven of the lightning-fire out of the cloud 
Waters, a5 well as with its sudden disappearance back again within them (its * Flight into the Wa- 
ters ") form the subjects of mysterious stories, The part taken by fire in the expulsion of the darkness — 
of Night, with its attendant demons, lies too plain before our eyes, and gives no occasion for myths, 
Nor is the leading part which it plays at sacrifice less a matter of fact, The gods are brought down 
from heaven to the earth by means of the flashing flames, and it acts as a messenger between gods and 
men, carrying up to the former the offerings of the sacrifice, and, in exchange, bringing down to the 
latter the favour of the deities, , . 

Much more thoroughly does Vedic Myth occupy itself with Indra, the cod of the thunderstorm, 
Whose personality is neither visible nor tangible, and can only be gathered from his deeds, Now, 
these deeds are accomplished, partly in the far distance, in the war with the hesven-climbing ¢loud- 
giants, whom he hurls down back with his thunderbolt, and partly, too, close at hand, in spiri- 
tal wise, as he stands by the Aryan people and helps it to conquer the new seats for gaining. 
which it has wandered forth, and to crush the opposition of the aborigines whom it pictures as hostile 
demons. Indeed, to such an extent do these two phases of his activity go hand in hond, that they 
often overlap each other, and it is not always easy to say distinctly which of the two is being alluded 
to, The intoxication caused by his quaffing the cups of Siina offered to him by his Aryan protegée 
strengthens him and encourages him in his Yalorons deeds, just ns it acts on them themselves ns they 
follow his example in drinking it, and under his leadership complete the conquest, He is thus peca- 
liarly the favourite national god of the Aryans during their migration into India, His rine 
appears to mean ‘the Strong,’ * the Mighty,” ‘the Lord’ (compare ina, strong, from root in, to per- 
vade, to prevail), and probably first gained its full force in the Vedie period, thongh, in the —relaced 
forin andra, it oceurs already in the Avesta, 

These two chief representatives of Divine Power well illastrate the contrast between the opposing 
forces of the immigrating Aryans and of the Aborigines with whom they fought and whom they dub_ 
bed sometimes as ‘the sacrificeless onea’ (‘the ones who do not sacrifice aright),’ and sometimes (from 
their darker skins and general personal appearance) as ‘the noseless ones,’ i. ¢., evidently, ‘snubnosed,? 
By their side there stands a numerous body of other deities, the conceptions regarding whom are based 


nomad to the right place for him to erect his temporary habitation, and points out the right road by 
which the cattle are to betaken forth to pasture. In contrast with the séma-drinki if Indra, what are 
offered to him are groats, grael, and porridge, the food of thecommon people, and hence the myth describes 
him jokingly as ‘toothless.’ It is also said of him that he cohabits with his sister and even with his 
mother, which probably refers to similar immorality among the wandering folk. In the Rik-somhité, 
which we may fairly aay was intended more for the sacrificial service of the higher classes and of tho 
rich, there are not many hymns dedicated to this deity of the common people, but in the ritual for. 
mulas, whose camposition we can fairly place at about the commencement of the second Vedic period, 
Pashan regularly appears by the uide of Savitri and the two Abvina, ond is described as he by 
genes “a hands’ ita who at a sacrifice hag anything to perform with his own hands, carries 
ont his daties successfully; so that every action of that connected wi “i sina 

bs:otemanratad by kis sect one ry that sort connected with * sacrifice appears to 





Although many, and indeed some of the most beantiful, hymns in the Rik-sebhitd are dedicated 
to Savitri, he did not acquire his supreme importance till the commencement of the second Vedic 
period, at the time when the oldest ritual formule came into existence, * On the stimulation (com- 
mand) of the divine Savitri, with the arms of the twin Asvins, with the hands of Pashan’ (see 
above), so rans the formula of consecration dating from this time, with which nearly every sacrificial 
action must be commenced, Similarly, the Prayer recited by the teacher on the reception (upana- 
yrnam) of a young pupil, which calls upon the ‘God? Savitri ‘to stimulate our thoughts,’ and which 
under the name of the sacred sdeitri, is still in daily use up to the present time, can probably ba 
_ Telerred back to this period, | 

Among the deities of the Rik-sqbhitd, which depend apon pure nature-symbolism, the most 
Prominent are the two Abvina, the Dawn, and Rudra. The first Named pair of gods, which has long 
heen identified with the Dioseuri, can, as we have seen, be traced back to the ptimitive Indo-Teutonic 
period. In the Véda it is more especially their place in the Morning aky™ which js of importance, 
a circumstance which is not of equal significance in the case of the Dioseuri, although it appears to 
be proved to have belonged to the original conception of the pair, For this reason, and more 
particularly because the two Agvins always appear as rescners from the terrors of the night, they 


been made to fix, both chronologically and geographically, the original home of the Indo-Teutonic 


family, and we are led by it to the 4th millennium before the Christian era™ as the period, and to 
Armenia and the country below the C iin Sea as the site. 





* This is, it is true, « long time ago, but that js hardly an impediment. 
* See Sits, Ber, d. Kgl, dh d, Wissmach, 1808, p. 565, | 









While these two deities, the Adving and the Dawn, became more and more indefinite and gradually 
retired into the background, whether referred to directly or in mythic legend, as the Aryans wain- 
dered further into India, Rudra, on the other hand, is the god who represents a direct connexion be- 
tween the Veda and the period which followed it. In the former he appears a3 & masevoleat persona- 
lity, whose power was greatly feared. The storm-wind, which he represents, is personified in him as 
the raging liorde, which tears up and carries all things off with it as it rashes shrieking through the air. 
The winds (Marut) are indeed also held in high honour as the warlike companions and belpmates 
of Indra, and their power is at the same time strongly insisted upon; but Rudra, and hia com- 
panions, the Rudruas, are without that placable element which allows the activity of the Maruts, on 
account of their association with Indra, to appear as benevolent to mankind, With the * howling‘ 
Rudra horror and anguish outweigh every other feeling. Men implore him for forbearance; he is not 
only a subduer of the demons, like the Maruts clustered round the god of the thunderstorm, bat is 
{vared ag a terrifying demon hinwelf, whose very name it is hardly safe to mention, Nevertheless he 
has also o kindly, bealing, side to lis character ; for he chases the evil minsmas, and hence counts as 
a remedy-bringing physician, On this account, principally, but also, no doubt, with enphemistie intent, 
in order to propitiate him in advance, he, together with his sister and spouse, is appealed to with every 
kind of endearing appellation. He is the deity wuo leads us over from the Vedic to the Epic Olym- 
pus, the intermediate stage in the progress frou the one to the other being found in the formule 
collected in the texts of the Yajus-suuhigd, which belong to the second period of Vedic Lterature. 


This second Wedio period, in which the entire sacrificial ritual was alike developed and 
established, was also the time of the rise and consolidation of the brahmanic polity, and of the brahmanic 
hierarchy, ‘The conquest of their new domicile in India had intensified among the immigrant Aryans 
the feeling of anity of race in contrast with the aborigines, The opposition which they encountered 
compelled them to close fellowship. The snerifice, w.th its hymns and pecoliar customs, formed 
a strongly detined frontier-line against everything of a foreign nature. Those who were skilled in 
und administered it, seeared throagh it the favour of the gods, whose goodwill was absolutely neces- 
sary in the battles with the children of the soil, Armed with thia authority, these men by virtue of 
their office stood at the head of the nation, Even the people of the higher classes and the rich, for 
whose benefit they principally interceded with the gods, became more and more subordinated to them, 
Chrough intermixtire with the aborigines hybrid castes arose and were gradually marked off, The recep- 
tion of prinees and of the more important families of the latter into the Aryan commanity contributed 
still greater influence to the priests who contrived it. lt finally came to this, that they alone appeared 
as the proper depositories of the divine commands, nay, even of the divine power, inasmoch as through 
their sactitices they could actually exorcise and compel the gods to be their vbedient servants. Like 
the gods themselves, 20 also the entire nation from the princes downwards fell into a condition of 
abevlute submission ; wh.le, on the other hand, when princes did so subject themselves, in return for 
this complacency, they were helped by the priests to the complete possession of royal power over the 
remaining portion of the people. The old gol of the masses, Indra, under whose auspices the Aryans 
had made their victorious entry into the new land, was thrust aside, and in his place there came 
forward as representative of the magic virtue of the priestly formulas, and, as a consequence, of the 
priestly pretensions, a new divinity, Brihaspati. 

In a similar manner the forms of the remaining gods became exebanged. The old divinities 
based on nature-symbolism, it is true, still remained in existence, and continued to prevail still further 
but they found no natural, genuine, development. The new forms of deities of th's period all belong 
to the class of imaginative speculations, including a large number of names ending in -pati, i. ¢., 
‘Masterof . . . ,’ like the Brihus-pati just mentioned, 

While the uumber of thirty-three gods, meaning by this merely a large but indefinite 
tutal, originated?# in Aryan, or even in Indo-Teutonic, times, this nuuber was now systemti- 

—_ == ” 


™ See Kuhn's Zeitechriji fir pergleichends Sprochforschung, xiii, p. 1a, 





t ceptions of th gods which were current in the epic period. 
vlte pentheinn eane jaadeney towards monotheism formed ite! inthe priestly schovle woe Pe 
Tmrahacaae ad oan is goal i the hooey ofan :Abolute which it nda by than 
correnponties ath atte tbat band, amonget the laity the tine. diction of anagem 





name of Agni there adhered also those belonging to the Vedic Radra, and from this combi tion, 





abolished the old healthy joy in living that made men Pray to the gods for a life of a hundred years, 
and which taught instead that earthly life was but misery and woe from which the only release wag 
Aight, led ultimately to a tremendous reaction, A certain king’s son, who had made himself master 
of all the wisdom of the priests, renounced his princely rank, and at the age of thirty yoars appeared 
under the name of Buddha, ‘the awakened,’ as a wandering preacher to the common folk, Withe 
bold stroke he gave to everyone the right to free himself through his own exertions from the misery of 


Moreover, Buddhism itself did not long retain its original, absolute, negation of everything 
divine, bat on its part also advanced to the detfication of its own creations, 

At the same time we get by it the first, indeed we may say the oniy, certain fixed Point in the 
chronology of ancient Indin; » fact which is of course for us of altogether inestimable value, In the 





nd to ten Goubttul what ideas lio at the bottom of these definite numbors This is more especially the cass in 
regard to the eight attribated to the Fasus, concerning Fleet? sttttiates wo have but the ragast indications 
(originally it was Agni, but later t was Indra, who was thoir leader), The umber eleven given for tha Rudras may 
refer to the aleren direotions (the four 0 baad a kaha ee enPaas the intermediate onen, the seaith, the madi ae 
the sentre). The twelve ddityas may be based Oa & reference to tho twelve months of the solar year, 
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inscriptions of a king named Piyadasi,* whe confessed the teaching of Buddha end sent forth — 
missionarics to spread his doctrines, there are mentioned the names of different Greek kings? the 
successors of Alexander the Great, as his contemporaries (or vassals), from which we are enabled to 
fix his time as the middle of the third century before our era, and the time of Buddba as about two 
hundred years earlier, From this point, therefore, are we enabled to calculate backwards the progress 
of the entire preveding historical development. 

But it is not only their Buddhistic contents which lend such high chronological importance to 
these edicts of Piyadasi, and make them, owing to the certainty of their date, the only possible 
starting point of all investigations into the history of the civilisation and litérsture of India > their 
outer form, the characters and language in which they are written, Stanips them also as such, | 

They, in short, represent the oldest form of Indian writing, from which it can be traced 
downwards even to the preeent day, stage by stage, through numerous modifications, This refers, 
indeed, to only one of thetwo forme of writing in which the edicts have been preserved to ns,— the 
so-called ‘lapidary’ form, The other form, which is a cursive script, was confined to « eriall prea, It 
was formerly called the Aryan character, after the region in which it was found. and occurs not 
only in inscriptions, but also on coins, and even in mannseripts. It ia named fharoshfhi, te. ‘ 
‘ asses’ lips’ (!), but according to Alfred Ludwig, this nani is really derived from the Semitic root 
tharath, to scratch in, ‘The script is a corruption of a Syrian form of writing of the fourth century 
before Christ. | 

The *lapidary * character goce back to a much earlier period. Its general appearance is ¥o like the 
ancient Greek alphabet that its first decipherer, James Prinsep, explained the latter as Indian writ-_ 
ing turned topsy-tirvy. Otfried Miiller took an exuctly opposite standpoint, in which he has latterly 
been followed by J. Halévy. Georg Biihler’s enquiries, however, which are based on an earlier trea- 
tise of mine that was written in the year 1855, show that the truth ts that the similarity of the 
two characters is merely a proof of their having been borrowed at the same time (about 800 B.C) 
from an ancient Semitic alphabet, on each case through the intermediary of the Pheenictans, and that 
here we bave a very useful synchronism, which fits in admirably with the other loans which India 
seems to have taken from Semitic sources. 


Of even greater importance for Indian history is the language of these edicts. They are 
couched neither in the dinlect of the Védas nor in Classical Sanskrit, bnt in the vernacular of the 
people, and, further, in two or three not very widely separated dialects. The reason for this was probably 
the desire that their contents should be as widely known as possible, which would not liave Leer the 
case to the same extent if they had been composed in Sanskrit Sanekrit and the vernaculars 
represent two concurrent stages of growth of the ancient Vedic epeech which were contemporaneously 
developed, Sanskrit is a form of speech, current only in the circles of those who learned it, which 
grew ont of the study of the Vedio texts, and was brought into its existing shape by being made subject 





% No prince in the whole history of the world, not even Constantine or Charlemagne, did sc much for the reli- 
gion which he professed as did Piyadasi (or Aéika), He published his religions ediets in all parts of his great 
kingdom, embracing the whole of Hindistin, on isolated rocks and pillars. The Buddhist synod held in the seven: 
son, prince Mahbinds, led such amission to Ceylon, which from that time beoame the head quarters of Buddhism, 
whence, mubsequently, it spread itself over the Indian Archipelago and Further India. 

 dntiyoka — Antiochus; Astikini (sn mistake of the engraver for Autitoua) = Actigonns; Maka — Magus. 
Turamaya = Ptolemaios, i. ¢., Ptolemy, See Jnudische Studien, iii, 108,169. The lust of these identifications (com- 
gare tho English pronunciation of the Greek word Pryche, as" Saiki") is of exceptional interest. Tk atiown’ ua 60 
recognise the name of Ptolemy in the Asura-maya, ¥bo sppears in the Mahibbirata on the artist of the gods in the 
place of the ancient Trashtri, and who is in later times mentioned as the frat representative of Indian astronomy; 
eo that cuder him we Grd concealed both the prince famed for bis magnificent royal buildings, and also the later, 
equally illastrious, astronomer of the same name, 

We can gather that Piyadasi's desire that the contents of his edicts should be widely known was ot least as 
atrong as hin intention that the published copies should lnst as long aa possible, from the fact that be pr Jaina bis 
edicts in all parte of his great empire on rocks, pillars, and the like, It follows that the knowledge of writing mest 
at that time have been very widely extended, 
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Lo fixed rules of grammar ; while the vernaculars of the people repressuied the regular continuation 
of the old Vedic language through dialectic changes. Here, also, although it is impossible to specify 


which appear in the third stage of Vedio literature, — the petiod of the on eallet sftras, — 4s those 
of its recorders, Moreover, this very word, mitra, was applied hy the Buddhists themselves te denote 
the oldest stage of their own literatare, 


The sketches of the conditions under which Buddha's: life was passed, which we find in these 
Silfras, proeent to us avery clear picture of the state of India in his time, from both « political and a 
eocial point of view, and, by their simplicity and sobriet: » ave for the monet part.an impression of 
being thoroughly trustworthy. Enddha’s activity asa wandering preacher was principally spent in 


divided amongst different petty kings and princes, although there are already nentioned scime great 
cities about whose foundations legends are related, 
Baddhism exercised an important inflnence on the development of the Indian people. The 


which was addressed to everyone without exception of rank, caste, or even ax, — for Women fell 
within ite range, — did not fail to awaken and stimulate the powers, hitherto dormant snd oppressed, 
of all, and especially of the lower, classes. , ‘ 
Tt happened that the time of the high-tide of Buddhism coincided with that ofthe Opening of the 
land to foreign influence, especially to the influence of Hellenic culture, While the spiritual dis- 
eoveriog of the Brahmanical hierarchy were jealously confined to their own schools, Buddhism «prenct 
not only among every section of its own people, but also showed itgelf, parily as courteons and 
compliant towards forcign influence, and partly even as developing a missionary activity beyond the 
frontiers of its own land. Here arises the question, which has been so much ditengsed of 
late, whether any éraces of Buddhist teaching and ideas can be traced in the narratives of our 
guspels. The essential elements of Christianity would not enffer from such a discovery, The 
gospel that men are the children of Ged, which alone of all religions in the world gives that which 
ij nealed by the bnman heart {o ensble it to face all the necessities of life, is so absolutely different 
from the Sround-principles of Buddhist doctrine, that such historical relations could not interfere with 
it in any way; but at present pone have been determined with any ceriainty.2° The date of the 
composition of the existing Buddhist canon, whether in the recension of the Northern or of the 
Southern Buddhists,2? has not yet beén fixed so distinctly as to enable us to build any firm conein- 
sions apon them, 


® The position of the ssiigha, or, ai we may translate it, “the congregation of the faithful,” as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority in the Baddhist Trinity hawa solid foundation in dofinita regulations to that effeet, while the 


have nothing of tho sort, Ry the bye, tho Placing of * The Son’ before ‘ The Father’ in the final verse of 
the ercond opist]o to the Corinthians, xiii, 14, which lies at the bottom of our modern prominent worship of the 
second Person of the Trinity, corresponds to the position which the Brihmapa texta give to the Prioatly rdeA (Latin 
wor), t. ¢., the logos ana commic principle, over Prajipati, ‘If there is anything higher than Prajipati, it is the 
Fiich." Soo Ind. Stud, ix. 479. 

* Neither of the two can pretend ta represent the recension of the canon as established at the third church. 
compel held in the time of Piyadasi, which, moreover, waa almost certainly only orally compiled, and in another dis. 
lect, nomely that of Magadha, or Eastern India, in which Buddha is enid to have preached. But both contain rery moch 
that ia old and agthontio, and that, of course, more especially in the portions which are common to both, Jy 
must, howerer, be admitted that the southera canon, which was fined, scoording to its own tradition abont 80 c., 
by being pat into writing ia Péli. a cialeet of western India introdneoed into Ceylon by Prince Malinds, has a monk 
stronger claim to authenticity than the northern one, which itself profcaes to hare been prepared under King 
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In India itself Buddbism reached a high state of prosperity, It was, however, in the end entirely 
expelled after having endared for about a thousand years, and it is now coming back again into the 
country a3 an importation from outside. Bat, before its expulsion, in the same manner as the Refor- 
mation upon Catholicism, it had reacted very favourably upon Brahmanism, It had substantially 
lessened the number of the bloody sacrifices of animals, and had operated towards the gradual disuse 
of the custom of widow-burning and the total discontinuance of human sacrifices (see Sits. Ber, B, 
Akad. 1897, pp. 597, 598). Tt has, however, also exercised a most baneful influence in this very 
direttion, as it has sensibly contributed to the absolute sacredness in which the life of the cow is held, 
to the abstention from flesh-food, and to the universal adoption of the practice of vegetarisnism- 
Through this the physical strength of the Indian people has been very seriously affected, Ever since, 
it has been the prey of foreign invaders, to whom, in the time of Alexander the Great it had been able 
to exhibit so powerful a resistance™ 

When Buddhism was expelled from India, there remained behind it a closely related sect, that 
of the Jains. The origin of this sect is still in the dark. According to some, who base their opinion 
more especially on the fact that the name of their founder ie the same as that of a teacher who is 
mentioned in Buddhist legends as an opponent and ss a predecessor of Buddha, the Jain sect must 
be considered to be pre-Buddhistic, According to others, it is merely the earliest schism from 
Buddhism iteelf, ond too much weight is not to be laid on the identity of name, aa the tradi- 
tions regarding the personalities of the founders of the two religions agree in all essential particnlars. 
However that may be, this sect has itself become divided into two groups, which, as is the case in all 
disagreements between two brother-religions, hate each other cordially, These groups are known 
as the Digambara (the naked : literally ‘those whose garments are only the quartera of the sky") 
and the SvétAmbera (clothed in white). [tis only the canon of the latter which is known at the present 
day, and it exists in colossal dimensions. The Digambara appear to be the more ancient, for not 
only in the Rik-sawAitd iteelf (x, 136,2), i: mention made of ‘ Wind-girdled B. ites,” munayd 
witarasands, but they also appear to be referred to in the well-known eccounts of the Indian ‘ Gymno- 
sophisis ’ of the time of Aloxander the Great, Even at the present day we see mendicant Bivites 
wandering about as naked Yigins, probably as successors of the companions of Rudra, 


Besides their sacred canon, the Jains are also possessors of a great profane literature, especially 
strong in narratives, in which they even rivalled the Buddhists, although also there in a secondary 
position. Judging from its contents and form (tho language is a dialect far more modern than, for 
instance, Pali) ag well as from the traditional accounts of its composition, their canon cannot be dated 
before the fifth century of our era. 






in BE 0 es, 


The development of the Jain sect belongs moreover tq a time and toa locality in which the perso- 
nality of Krishna was still popalaras that of « heroic prinee.22 He was then celebrated as a royal scion 
of the tribe of Yadavas who dwelt at Dviraka in western Indias ; and he had not yet attained to the 
raok of a demi-god as we see him iu the Mahibbarata, nor had the shepherd legends, more especially 


—_ 


Kanishka about 40 A. D., and is couched ina eorropt form of Sanskrit, At the same time we have for portions of 


the latter some very old Chinese translations, which aleo claim to go back to the first century after our era, but 
whose contents and form still await examination. (The Tibetan translations, it should be observed, belong to = far 
later date.) See Indische Studien, iii, 140, and Indische Streifen, iii. 421, Tho Neo-platosic doetrine 
of emanation, in regard to the to on, of Plotinus, essentially agrees with a similar theory advanced ine philosophic 
Pron of the Fikeathhitd (x. 29). One ia tempted to put forward the name of Plotinua's teacher, Ammonius Saccas 
(d. sbont 240A. D.), aa simply a represeatative of the Egyptian (Ammonins) and Indian (Sekkas = Pili Sakka, 
phere Ps Sly sti ye a) The Orphic golden ogg is met in the Veda (see Ind. Stud. 
4 Er 4 i inuh  donmnect hk : ae : Seltean Sun. 

. te ar. Se ie as eee ties manosk Fy tengeins Site Babee tales ote to the higher antiquity 
t is well known how Buddhisn turned into pascsfal nomads the Mongolian hordes, who in the thirteenth 
century devastated the whole of Iran, western Asia, and south-eastern Europe, till the German sword bade them 
halt’ at Lieguits (April 9th, 1241). Under Buddhist infiuence the same people now refuse to shed. the blood of any 
animals, though they do not hesitate to consume fosh which had been slanghtered her 


C thi , by 
while Buddhism was expelled from it? - Jainiam was able to remain in [udia, 
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the tales of his amours with the herd-maidens, which have been incorporated in the modern Krishna- 
myth, yet been attached to him, Tt therefore reaches back to a time which preceded the ¢ position 
of the existing reconsion of the great epic.% 


Although Buddhism is essentially contemporary with the third period of Vedic literature, that of 
nd the development of the hierarchical Brah_ 
we apparently find traces of it already in the 
ire of this age, os well as that of the first or 
¢ the final result of a series of connected attempts, 





represented by the Pandavas, = tribe with which they had marriage connexions. By these last, more 
over, we should haveto understand a wild mountain people of northern India which raled in Hindds- 
tin about the time of Buddha. During tho sovereignty of these Pandavas the epic would hare been 
charged into a poem in their praise (see Indische Studien, ii, 499 and if.). Simultaneously with this, 
there would also have occurred the transformation of the Vedic into the Epic Olympus, in which 
the chief deities are Siva and Vishnu, in such a manner that the person of the Inttercame most promi- 
nently forward, having in some way still unknown to us superseded the ancient Indra. This saper- 
session was assisted by Vishnu's identification with Arjuna, an sdditional name of Indra, and with a 
“tunan hero peculiar to tho west of India entitled Krishpa to whom we have alec referred. 


who are not, it is true, referred to directly by Greek names, bat who nevertheless bear appellations, 
which seem to stand in some relationship to them. Compare ‘Bhagadatta’ and * Apollodotos,’ 
‘ Dattamitra’ and + Demetrius,’ and others. Now, as they are mentioned as ruling in the very 
localities in the north-west of India which Wore onder the sway of the Diadochi, there can be little 
doubt that the compilers of the epic knew these Princes as their own comtemporaries and hence brought 


" The MabAbbirata, wa nace, sunk Eriahpa-Vishpwite recension, probably belongs to the fret contaries of ous 
era, At least, « work of this name, and of similar extent (100,000 verses, — it originally consisted of only §,800), 


| en, | hed for by am inscription of the Sth century, 
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them into connexion with their epic heroes. Nay more, it is possible that under the name of the 
Ytana king Kastramant, wo may perlups find conecaled the name of the Roman Cacsar® 

The reference made by Megasthenes, who resided for long in Patalipatra in the character 
of a Grecian ambassador, to the Indian Hercules and his daughter Pandaia, can be best explained as a 
misanderstanding of the epic stories of Krishna and of Draupadi the spouse of the Pindavas® If we 
add to this the statement of the Periplas that in his time the eouthern point of India (Cape Como- 
rin) was known as Homara, evidently because there was there a temple of Kumiri, the wife of Siva, 
we have a tolerably secure date for the oldest phase of the epic deities. From this point, both back- 
wards a8 woll as forwards down to the present day, wecan trace, stage by stage, the growth of the 
later divinities, each developing from its preceding form. 

Thenceforward, the worship of Siva and the worship of Vishnu have remained the leading forma 
of religion in India, althongh much that ia foreign has been added to them, partly amalgamating 
itaclf with them, and partly remaining ag unaltered accretions. 







We have seen that the figure of Siva is derived from those of the ancient fire- and storm-goda, 
and for this reason his worship from the first has borne the twofold character of an especial sacrifi- 
cial holiness as well as of terror. In thesame way there has sinee been added to it Whatever in any way 
corresponds to or can be connected with either of these two characteristics. On the other hand, the 
worship of his spouse, AmbikA, who was originally the sister of Rudra, has mainly developed in the 
direction of tho terrible. | 

Moreover, in 4 fashion ss yet wholly inexplicable, phallic worship has also been connected with 
the cultus of ‘Siva, and has attained enormous dimensions? According to the Greek sceounts of an 
Indian embassy to the court of the Emperor Heliogabalus, we learn that ot the commencement of the 
third centary A. D, honour was paid to an androgynous form of the god. This is the more remark- 
able, as in contrast with it there also runs’a strongly ascetic thread through the legends relating to Siva 
(compare Kiilidisa in the prologue to one of his dramas™4), which gives the worship of this god a 
distinct aseendency over the lascivious, sensual, character of the cultus of Vishgu, 

Among the oldest and most important of the beings that surround Siva is ‘ the Lord of Troops,’ 
Gana-pati or Ganéta, a name which was originally borne by Rudra (Siva) himself, and which refers 
to the ‘howling troops’ of his companions, the Winds. In later times he was promoted to an inde- 
pendent personality, as lord of the troops of pious devotees,"” who glorify Biva as they sing and dance 
before him at the evening temple-service. He has finally developed into the god of learning, and, 
as a symbol of his wisdom, has been endowed with the head of an elephant, At his side, 
retaining the original character of the raging storm or of the devastating fire, stands Skanda, the 
War+ od, in whose name we may perhaps recognise a reflex of the name of Alexander the Great, 
who burst into India like a veritable god of war.” The word means literally a springing, ‘leaping,’ 


a 





#580 also in the name of the King ‘ Jalaukas,’ who aocording to the Kashmifr chroniole fought with the Yavauaa, 
it ia possible that there lies hiddea s corruption of the name of the Yavana king ‘ Selenons.' ; 


™ So, long ago, Lassen. ; 

HM Paapio genii (kumbhigda, kumbAdmuahka) ore mentioned by the Buddhists, and in the Aiharea-sahhild, 
They probably belong to the lower strata of the people, They have been combined with the Ajnad‘va who aretwice 
referred to in the Ril-aathAstd, arpa ar pena gam aig occ ge yokshas, the guardians of the 
subtermnean mineral treasures of | F wealth (i, ¢,, of the special companion of Sirs), is to be connected, on 
with guhya, concealment, but with guhyem, pudendum ? se Ps en 

Thus translated in German terse :— 


* Der da, obwohl ein Leib mit seiner Galtin, 
: *Hoob bor sinnentriicktenBadssorn atehat," : 
* The word gana, a troop, Analy aoqnired the additioual meaning of ‘one who belongs to these troops.” 
“ Wo know that the shortening of the name of Alexander to Skander, which is now customary in the East (as 
if the first two «yllables. 4le- were considered to be tho Arabic article al), was already currant in the time of 
Alexander himself, from the fact that when his soldiers rached the Chandralhdga,a tributary of the Indus, they 


mutinied, nnd refused to crow it. ‘They tookthe oame as ‘ Sandarophagos," * Alexander rt piace 
o bad omen. Abvunaliee baid'to veleass bia tadaa tenia take hagos, Zander-derouring,’ and saw thereio 
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it is the name of a chiblish illness, and could searcely without some special reason become adopted 
a8 the name of the deity of lnttles, Me passes ay a son of Siva, that is of fire (probably the fire of 
war), a facet which is explained by an obscene legend (a class of stories in which Indian is by no 
means Wanting), The God of Love, who, too,is mixed ep in legend, also shows 
traces of what ia possibly Hellenistic inflnence, It is trae that, with his ‘how and arrow" he is already 
a populir form in the later Vedie period, but in still more recent times le presents conceptions which 
strongly remind nsof the Greek Eros, These conceptions have either been borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Indinns, which is difficult to believe, or the reverse: it is hardly imaginable that both 
nations shoukl have independently developed snch peculiar conceptions of the god, In India his 
banner is a fish, mabera, just as Eros has adolphin. Thus, he appears in a sculpture in on Orissa 
temple of the 7th century A. D. as a half-grown boy, squatting by a dancing girl who supports 
herself with the right hand on a fish's tail, exactly like Aphrodite with Eros and the dolphin. We 
have the evidence of the author of the Periplna to tell us that ‘pretty girls’ wore sent as articles of 
merchandise from Alexandria to India, and it is easily conceivable that these, with their meter, 
bronght with them also the deities whom they served, Biva's spouse, who is originally 
represented as starting back in horror {rom the sight of blood, hus in later times become a divinity 
who bas to be appeased with human sacrifices, 

Time was when Sivism and Vishonism fonght hard with each other, bat the struggle against 
Buddhism, and, later, against Islim, has welded the two parties into one : only now and then does 
the old quarry] burst inte Mame at the present day. Common to both is the absolute abandonment of 
self to the deity solected for adoration,'! whose favour, togethor with the complete expiation of all 
sing, the worshipper secares by ansteritics of every kind, under ceriain circumstances extending even 
to suicide by casting oneself under the wheels of the ears bearing the image of the god while it is 
being carried about in solemn procession. These are, however, bat rare occurrences. In general, so 
corrupt has the conception of the godhead become, that the more recitation‘! of a short formula of 
Lulief or of a string of names applied to the divinity which is the object of worship, is considered to 
le sufficient, without farther trouble, for gaining his favour, for the oxpiation of avery sin (even to the 
murder of one’s parents), and for scouring cternal happiness, 


It is cortainly astonishing how, with a general forgiveness of sins so easily earned, a moral life 
can still exist among the Hindis. In the end, human nature has triumphed over the fictions 


of a wild imagination, and these are only the leading strings with which priests know so well how 
to guide the faithful, and above all the sinners, Nowhere is the power of tho Priosts so 


strongiy and ao deeply rooted asin India. The spiritual loaders of the various sects exercise 
the most absolute authority among their respective followers, and the pri vileges which they enjoy are, in 
part, almost. incredible. They depend mérely on the consent of their adherents, No temporal power 
extends itself in protection over them. Anyone could, if he had the strength to do so, bid defiance to 
their Lan, Dat nobody attempts it, Tho whole nation isso deeply sunk in thise ideas, and «0 
strongly forged are the iron chains which bind it, that every attempt to arouse it, whether unde by 


“ To this complute abandooment of self (bhakti) towards the chosen cod, whieh is common to the Indian seta, 
the inflaenos of Christianity haa been sgapected by acholare so early as H, H,. Wilecn. Ti orost be admidied that it 
forma a viclont contrast to the low position ocouplied by the gods at the close cf the Vodic period and the commence- 
meat Of Baddbism. Noarly connected with this is the doctrine’ of predestination of the clect, according to which 
these only cau atinin ton knowledge of the diman (i. «, God) whom Ho has Himself clocted; while, according to 
the other more usual doctrine, every one who knows God, atiains by that very fact to unity with Him. 

* Tho Buddhists have onrried this to ihe furthest extreme in their “prayer-wheels,’ with the ald of which 
they turn round and round strips of paper inscribed with the nome of the god of with a sentence addressed to him, 
an act which is considered as efficacions os saying 4 prayer, 

“ Tho deitication by adherents and papils of thom who have rednoed any particular doctring to a clear issue, 
in really, from the point of view of « pure reeognition of the Deity, a kind of blasphemy: but the sentiment lies 
deeply rooted in humanity, a4 © tribute of grateful recognition of the spiritual clovation of prophets and of tuachers, 


and as an busulily atmisnigu of oue'c own weakness and imperfections, Soe Sidwugsberichic der Berliner Ak. d. 
Wissen, 1B, p. 603, : 
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great spiritaal reformers, of whom indeed India has hnd ne lack,“ or hy external pressure, lias been 
pre-doomed to failure. The latter indeed has only welded the bonds more securely, anl even the 
reformers, or at least their successors, have soon discovered that it is more convenient to submit 
themselves te the incense of adoration, than to raise the stolid masses to a higher level, 


So, too, the forcign religions which, each in its tarn, sought and found ettrance into India, 
have failed to cause any material alterations in this picture. They cither found themeelves confined | 
tou small circle, or else they too as they became more widely extended fell in course of time under 
the same curse — partly of the creations of n too luxuriant imagination, and partly of a pleasant 
indelence which allowed itself te be roused only occasionally to some altogether special height of 
cxaltation. 


Vishnuism has found its official expression more particularly in the two great epics, —the 
Mahabharata and the Rimayana,—and in the Puranas ; while Biviem has done so partly in the same 
works, and partly in the * ’anéras,’“* a series of texte about which yory little is yet known. These 
Tantra-texts, however, appear to stand in peculiarly close relationship to Northern Buddhism, 
although, on the other hand, it is just this Sivism which seems to have been the energetic opponent 
of Doddhism, and to have effected its expulsion from India, The practice, also, of magic 
an witchcraft which flourishes to so great an extent in India stands in a remarkably near connexion 
with these Tanéras. Finally, Sivism appears to have been supported for a peried more 
by the goodwill of the princes than by that of the Brahmans. A great part of the profane literature, 
especially the dramatic poetry, belongs to it, or, st least, to men, like Kalidasa, whose names show 
that thoy are its followers. 


The real fonndations of Vishouism are still in darkness. In tho so-callod Trimarti, or divine 
Trinity, Vishnu represents the preserving power of God: Siva, the desfroying ; and Brahman, the 
creating: but in the practical Vishnuism, Vishnu cowbines in himsel! reveral very heterogencons 
ingredients. In the first place, he is a Deity of the older part of the Védas. Almost the only fact 
related concerning him therein is his striding over the three worlds in three stops, which is probably a 
metaphor for the instantaneous illumination of the whole universe by the beams of the rising sun. 
The later myth, which, however, occurs so early as in the texte of the Fréhmanes, speaks of Vishnu 
on this occasion as a dwarf when he performed the miracle. Again, the huge bind, Suparna, who 
destroys the enakes (i. ¢., the darkness), and who in later times is known as Vishou’s steed, Garuda, 
ig probably also to be understood as a symbol of the enn; so also, tho divoris; which ti eaboeaiinlt' da 
Vishou's peculiar emblem, May we also explain Vishna's name, Hari, which the Avesta hiowa ae 
the name of a Demon, Zairi, as meaning “the Golden," and connoct it with the solar Inminary ? This 
word appears in the Vida in the closest connexion with Indva,4® and would hence lend us to the seeond 
stage af the foundation which lies below the Vishgnism of the epic pooms, namely to Indra (Arjuna) 
himself and to the Krishna who became identified with him in some manner which we must conless 
has not yet boen explained. To this, in the third place, is to be added what may "be called the 
speculative matter, which, in agreement with the theory of the Trimérti. points him out as the 
hearer of the universe. First, his identification with the Purosha Narayana, or the Spirit moving 
on the face of the waters ; — his winter repose on Bésha, the great world-serpent ; — and, above 
all his ten aoatdras, literally ‘ descents," 4. ¢., incarnations of the Deity in the bodies of human. beings 


“ E. g., Riminnja, Ninak, Chaitanya, ond others, down to the moat modorn times, 


* Theee texts deal more specially with the femalo half of Siva, his spouse, wie wales Ue ot: ) 
Bhaviin!, All, and so forth, is adored ng hin dakti, or energie powe: r- | es names of Dorg?, 
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or even of lower animals,“’ either to protect the world against the illwill ui demons or for the moral 
renewal of mankind. Among these incarnations there stand in the foreground thowe of Rama (7) 
and Krishoa (8); indeed these two figures have becoms the oljects of such fervont sectarian 
adoration, that we may well assume the possibility of the iniluence of external elements, 

In the personality of Bama it is probably Buddhist influence which we have to recognise. 
Indeed, Buddha himself appears os one of the last (the 9th) incarnations of Vishnu ; and the final one, 
which is still to come,— that of Kalkin, — is easily connected with the Buddhist teachings regarding 
the Baddha Maitréya who is yet to be awaited in the fotares* “Although the original conception oj 
Rima may have at base some sort of connexion with either nature-symbolism or the progress of 
civilisation, this does not preclude us from assoming that the Buddhist ideal of a prince, as he onght 
t> be, se faanced tie davelipanna of Rama's personality. tis exactly by the adoption of this concep- 
tion, and by ite adaptation to mythical figures, which were at the time popular among the mass of the 
people, that the Brihmaps saceeeded in wresting the leadership from the hands of the Puddhists- 
The cold atheism of the Buddhist doctrines could not permanently satisfy the needs of the human 
heart, and tha folk returned again to their old penates, which, by the clever connivance of the 
Brahmans, were presented to them in new and more attractive forms. So far as the cult of Rama 
waa concerned, this is peculiarly the case with regard to the old Vedic figure of his sponse, Sita, a 
mythical personification of the plough-furrow, who was appropriated for his worship in order to gain 
ita acceptance among women, 

For this it was important that a great poet, Valmiki,“ took these popular material: an _ 
wrought them to expression in his Ramiyaya, perhaps under the infioence of the Homeric sagas, bat, if 
so, certainly in aa entirely independent manuer, After him, and more especially since the time of 
Raménujs in the Lith centary, the worship of Riima has been secure, and at the present date forms 
one of the most popular religions in India. 

Exactly similar to that of Rima has been the fate of Epishna-worship, bot, to all appearance, 
it is the influence of Christianity which has acted on the special development of this religion. 

Owing to the great number of persons who bear this name (‘the black"), it is rather difficult to 
determine which of them is to be considered as the original object of the cult, His intimate relation- 
ship in the Epic with ite chief hero Arjuna (‘the white Dens us to suspect the existence of some 





an ‘The following are the tea ingarnationa of Vishnu — 
As s Dwarf Viehou strode over the three worlds in three steps, and thna seonred its posacesion to the Gods. 
Asa Fish he led the ark of Manu, the Indian Noah, during the great flood over the oarth, 
Ae a Tortoise be supports the universe. 
Asa Hoar be rescued the oarth from the bottom of the sea. 
As Porat Rima he destroyed the warrior caste which was hostile tothe Brahmans, (After their re-ueval, 
the Brihmaga were better able to come to terms with the princes and kings of the noble families of 
the aborigines, ) 
Astho Man-lion he destroyed the evil demon Hiranya-Kaaipo, 'Gold-throne,' who threatened the Goda, 
de Bima be vanquished the Demon-king [Ayana of Laské (Ceylon), who oither represents the 
aboriginal civilisation hostile to the Aryans or F) the Buddhiam taken to Ceylon by Prince Mabéndra. 
8. As Krishna be vanquished the Demon-prince Karnes (his maternal nncle). 
0, As Buddha be seoomplished the destruction of all heretics and wicked people, 
19. As Rollin be will appear at the ead of the world, mounted on a white horse, as the Messiah of the foture. 
The first four of these incernations reston Vedie legends, The fifth aod following are connected with historical 
oocurrences. (Rogurding Mo. 6, see Indische Studien, ix. 65.) That a godshon'd take theform of an animal orof a man 
in order to carry out some deAnite design, isa clroumstacee which probably reappears inalmost every myth or religion ; 
but that be should do it for tho ealvation of the world, whether of the earth or of mankind, is a conception peculiar 
to the Indian aeatira-system and to Christianity, Which of the two has borrowed tha idea from the other mag still 
be a matter for diseussion, but under any circumstances it is quite certain that ite full aystomatiaation in India iso 
eecondery 


Prisreas, 
‘1 Compare here the similar teaching of the Jains, who, like the Brahmans, name their future Mossiah Kalkin, 
and make him ride on a white borse. So, also, the Christian legends conoeruing the Paraclete, 
8 ‘Thin name cocnss Smoner the teachers Bumeid in a d@lva-eork atlached ig the black Yajer-vide, After him also 
the patronymic of the reputed author of the Mahdbhirata, Vyiea Piridarya, occurs in the liste of teachers of the 
White Yajurvéda. Thua, both epic are connected with the close of the Vedic period. 


ee ee 
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mythic foundation, the more so as Arjona appears in the Yajur-véde as a by-name of Indra, ‘Day and 
night," which ara oceasionally referred to in the Véda as ‘tle black day,’ ahah Frishvam, and ‘the 
white day,’ ghar arjunam, at once suggest themselves to us, but this identification does not fit in other 
particulars, So also the explanation of the name Govinda by the Vedic legend of the discovery of the 
ftolen berds of cows, representing either the light or the waters, gives us little help, dt 
the same time, thie Inst Suggestion does not socom to be altogether without importance, as it points to 
a easuship with Indra, who is also called Govid in the V&la, Krishos's connexion with eat 
and cowherds must most probably contain an ancient allegorieal kernel of myth, as it resches back 
into olden time. The Buddhist legenis bring the names Gépd, Yadddhard, Yasddhd, NandA ‘and 
Radha, Kiliké and Kubjika, which appear so prominentlyin the Legends about Krishna, intoconnexion 


with Buddha also, and this is doubtless of extreme importance for proving the antiquity both of 
these names and of their allegorical significance,#® Bat, on the other hand, there must 


also have been a certain warlike personality of the name of Krishoa, of the linesge of the Yadeves 
and miso known under the name of Visadéva, who was remembered from of yore as a brave sna atthe 
same time crafty and cunning hero, celebrated in many sages, and who henee achieved the honour of 
being enrolled as a kind of demigod among the founders of a valiant tribe. Under the 
name of Krishna Dévakiputra, ‘the son of the female gambler,’ there appears in an old Upentahad 
(the Chidndégya) an ingnisitive disciple, the scion of a warlike tribe, At the time of the composition 
Of the older portions of the Mahibhirats, and when the daina legends were in course of form: 
(see above), this semi~divinity seems to have enjoyed especial honour, It is evidently on him that 
Megasthenes bases his account of the Indian Heracles, 


Now, when Christianity, by whatever way it arrived (see below), became known to the Todians, 
be similarity of the names of Kyiahna (which in southern India is pronounced Krishtna, with a tj 
and of Christ seems to have given rise to the identification of the two personalities, and to have cansed 
the transfer of the stories regarding our Lord, the birth of the Babe in the manger, ani so forth, te 
Kyishoa, whose mothers name, Daévnki, it may bv remarked, can also be interpreted os meaging 
‘the Divine Onc.’ ‘It thus happened that. owing to the sensaous phantasy of the Indians, the 
legende of the birth of Christ among the shepherds and of his childhood spent amidst them hare 
given rine to the most passionate, the most licentious, descriptions of the love sdventares of Krishna 
among the herd-maidens, — an alteration which is deeply rooted in their (the Indians’) character. 
In consequence of this misunderstanding and of these misinterpretations, the introduction of the 
conception of Christ as the companion of the shepherds hns done immense harm to Indian morality.’ & 
Asa matter of fact, the enlt of Krishna with its extravagant imaginations forme s striking contrast 
to the rigorous asceticism which forms the keynote of that of Siva. Op the other hand, it has 
developed among its followers a gentleness of disposition, a believing faith, which has bred within their 
bearta a habit of the most sincere resignation to the divine will, 








The directions for the ritual of the festival in honour of a's birth show their foreign 
origin by the sharp contrast in which they stand to the legendary accounte of the god's nativity. 
According to the latter his mother gives away her child immediately alter his birth, in order to save 
him from the attempts of his anele Kamea to seize him 2? bat the ritual makes her lie peacefully and 
happi'y in ber ‘lving-in roum"' in the cowherd’s house, holding the stickling child to her bosom, — like 
the «Madonna Lactans.' — with herdmen and herdmaidens round. her glorifying her and singing her 
praises, an ox and an ass by her sido. ang the redemption-bringing star in the Heaven, 


SS ee 





@ See my review of Senart'y very thorough preseptation of ince cycles of mythein Indiache Strevfen, 1876, tii. 424, 

* To Bengal i: is even stronger, Kitisling js there procounced Erisbtd. = Teas, 

*" Zeitschrift der Ceutechen morgen dedisch ae Gesellichofi, 182, vi. 87, 

© This, after all, reminds a of Herod's Slaughter of the inoocenta. 

ry Sea my treatise on Krishna's Birt Festival, 1868, Pp. 385, 399. CY, ante, Vol. LOL, lay h, pp. 21,6, aad VL 
S74, pp. V51, 291,349. The passage rotereed to is to be found im Vol. ILL., p. a7 | 
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Posslecctanss Obtiatonkak the bitth of Christ ja eonnexion with teat of File: Seallam fa tone: 
able in Egypt from the second half of the fourth century up to the year 431 A.D. ;** and it is natural 
to assume that it was about this time that the transier of this kind of featiral? to India, took place, and, 
with it, the other connected materials which point to Christian legends and conceptions in the story of 
Krishosn, Two ways lay open for this communication. In the first tesa Taal travellers, merchants, 
sadthe like, may have come to Alexandria? There they may have learnt about Christianity, and on their 
return home may have transferred its legends to their own Krishna, whom they already worshipped ia 
Indias ademigod. Inthe second place Christian missionaries may have gone to India, and bave found 
there emong the Krishna worshippers a good soil for the propagation of their doctrines. Traces of 
Christian teaching have even been sought by some in the Bhagavad-gitd. In the twelfth century the 
Patrisreh of Antioch still appointed the Katholikos for Romogyri (Rimagiri) in the Deccan, and 
when the Portuguese discovered India they found Syrian Christians on the Malabar Coast, whom 
they tried to convert by force.54 

The period during which the Grecian successors of Alexander, and, after them, the Indo- 
Seythians, reigned in North-Western India had not only procured admission for Hellenic, and, in 
later times, Christian, conceptions, but had also dirceted towards India the followers of the Iranian 
cult of Mithra, and, curiously enongh, had there introduced their san-worship, also in connexion with 
the worship of Krishna. The name of their priests, Maga, was transferred in later times also to the 
adherents of the teaching of Zarathustra, when, in order to escape Islamitic persone they eimilarty 
settled in western India. These latter, coming in great numbers, founded independent — | 
and colonies (not without alao attracting to themselves some Brilimagical Pagdits), am still flourish 
vigorously under the name of ‘Pareaea'; while, on the other hand, the Magas seem to have visited 
the country a5 missionaries only, and were partly adopted, probabiy together with some members of 
the other stratum of the Iranian immigrants, into the ranks of the Brihmags themselves wader the 
name of * Sikadviplya-Brahmayas.’ 

While the influences of Hellenic, Christian, and Iranian culture and religions conceptions were 
essentially only of internal importance, and have as a rale concealed their traces as much as possible, 
69 that it is often rather difficult to recognise them beneath the overgrowth of Indian individuality, 
Islam, which forced its entrance with all the prestige of violent conquest, bas been accompanied by 




















S Op, cif, 337,395, Ante, IIL. 47, ™ The naming of the child forms an integral part of the festival in India also. 

“The Mohkdbhtrata contains a detailed saceount of the sea-voyage of an Indian sage to the "White Island ‘ or 
land of the White" (redtedeipa), where be learned about thy qroautheistioadoraticn of Krishna (see Jndiache 
Siudien, i. 400, i, 409), (otherd had already done ao before him). 

Ga'onos in Hippocr. Epidem, iii. Tom, xvii. paral, p. 03, ed. Kubo (l am indebted to Hormann Diel for thin 
quotation) tells ua of an Indian physician who lived avd studied in Alezandria. [t would he interesting if the cow 
papyrus-finds in Egypt were also to contribute something on this point. [tia probable that wo may expect many now 
ciucoverie from thismuurce regarding the first centuries after Christ and tke time immediately precoding. 

# Only the other day thy Nowspapare circulated the intelligence that 15,000 Chr‘stians of the risinity of Bor- 
bay, probably demoondants of thoes wno were expelled from Goa by the Portuguese, bad dropped the coanexioa 
thoy had hitherto beld with Antioch. bad turaed to Rugna,and bed petitioned for apope to be sent io them. Seq 
Protestant, 1890, p, 32. 

" Whoo wlopting such materials the Indians have generally ahown great indapendenoa, aod have so thorozghly 
disgused thom under Indian garmenta that they have become almost unrecognissble, Two examples belonging to 
the most modern times are classic examples of thia. At the eighth Oriental Congress beld at Stockholm in the year 
1369, the late regretted H. H,. Dhruva of Baroda read ap account of a newly discovered Sanskrit translation of 
Euciid's Eigments of Goometry in Ofteen bucks, which. according to his desoription, actually contained also the lost 
beoae. Butall that tremoised of the onginal was the order of the contents and the ecbetance of the azamples. All 
the rest was indian. About seven years agoj receiveda sew Sanskrit drama from Southern Lodia, the anthor of 
which eipresely desorbed i; a founded on a Shakeapearian play (it was the Midrammer Night's Dream). Without 
this distinet statement it would hare bees a difficalt task to discover this origin. The whole dress of the plece ie 
altogether Indian, If, then, thia occurred in a case im which the anthor prides himself ond lays emphasis on the 
fareiga ofigin of bis work (he evuleotly wlahed to give it a certain air of distinction, and to earn some reward from 
the Eaghui Gorernment in recognition of the fact), how easiiy can we understand to what an extent this was the 
ous informer time whee, farfoem the same motives eXieting, thare wae erery inducement to conceal the 
aooindigenous cature of the source, 
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great external aueceas, At the present moment it numbers more than thirty millions of natives of 
India amonget ita followers, It has even been accepted by the Brihmans (and given the lowest piace) 
man official list of the Indian sciences, tha thirty-two eidyds, under the name of the ydvanol mata, 
it cannot be denied that, on the one hand, it has succeeded in increasing the physical powers of iis 
sdberents, — mainly owing to its permitting the consamption of flesh,— and that, on the other 
hand, by freeing them from the superstitious idolatry of the Hindis, and from the bonds of the 
caste system, it is well adapted to raise them to a spiritually higher level. It has not, however, been 
able to resist the enervating influence of the Indian climate, or the custom of adoring, or, rather, 
deifying, holy personages, which is nowadays well nigh universal in that country, 

Exactly the same fate also threatens a modern Indian sect, which, while itis the direct result of 
the Monotheiem of Islim, has in the course of time turned its followers into the most active oppo- 
nents of that faith, and occupies a prominent position in this respect, I mean the sect of the 
Sikhs founded by Ninak at the end of the 1ith century. They furnish the bravest soldiers to the 
Indian army, but are eqnally in danger of falling into that slavish submission to their spiritual 
Preceptors, or gurus, which is now universal in India, 

The only Indian sect which has kept itself free from thie worship of preceptors as if they were 
divine creatures is one which arose in the present century, — that of the Brahmos. But it appears 
to be now dying out, and for that very reason. Its claim, after all, to represent a system which is 
A pure product of the Indign soil, is unfounded, In reality it is imbued with the penius of 
Christianity; but it has treated this throughout in such an independent and unrestrained spirit that 
it has kept itself free from the dogmatic accretions which centuries have spread over the teaching of 
Christ, and deserves to be pointed out as a good expression, though voncealed under a veil of 
Pantheism, of Christian principles. If, as ‘ppears to be almost certain, its days are nombered, it 
would be a thing to be lamented in the highest degree, But we see now-a-days even among ourselves, 
in Europe and America, how people are turning more and more to the cult of * The Man of Power,’ 
of * The Master Netare,’ till they have actually developed a system of + Master-morality,’ and how the 
Hights of the Individusl are insisted upon in more and more exaggerated language as « necessary 
result of the opposition to the fever for social equality. Thus, we need not be surprised if in India, 
where from ancient times the deification of the Man who has oat-topped the common herd has bean 
the rule, we find this principle, so destructive of all spiritual freedom, still victorious over it. 

For India we ean hope no salvation eo long as, on the one hand, it has not absolutely broken 
with thia traditional habit, and, on the other, the physical power of its people is not given new life 
and strengthened by the Teadoption of flesh as food. In regard to the Jatter, the Musalming and the 
Sikhs have already made good progress; but as yet their example hag not borne much fruit, 


THE SATRUNJAYA MAHATMYAM 
(A contribution fo the history of the Jatnas by Professor Albort Weber.) 
EDITED BY JAMES BURGESS, LL.D, 
(Continued from p. 257, ) 

Sanoa or Ogarrer X. (396 rv), 
“briSatrunjayayamahatmyaniarbhiita Raivatéchalamdhdtmye Bhimasena-Hartvaiia-Pénda- 
volpathi-Krishna-Nemijajanmararnano nitma, — describes tho history of Bhimaseng of the 
Harivanéa, the origin of the Pandavas, and the birth of Krishna and Noemisa (the 22nd Jina). 
Sections x. to xii. describe the history of the Pandavas in its main features connected with 
that of Krishna, as this again is with that of Nemisa, the Jina worshipped on Baivata or 

Girnkr, These sargay are therefore called by the separate title of Raivatdchala 


| Kaivca imnGhdimyam, 
because tho holy places of that mountain (i. 845-52) are glorified in them, 
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(* Salutation to Arha! May he protect us who ‘nows and sees all, who is easy to be 
obtained, and removes the troubles of al! men, who is honoured by all the gods, possessed of all 
qualities, witnessing actions like the sun, is infinite,” efe.] 

In the introduction Indra respectfully saluting MabAvira says,— “Lord! for our 
instraction thou hast related the history of Satrunjaya, referring to the priucipal summits, 


whereby I have been purified. Bot this mountain has 108 peaks (i. 34), among which 
twenty-one are principal summits (i. 552-54), which thon hast prominently mentioned ; I would 
now hear the aecount of the most famous one for the purification of all creatures (2-5). 


d ingly the lord of the triune world begins with the description of the fifth summit 
of the Biddhadri, namely Raivata (7-9)4* [It yields the fifth knowledge (patichama jniina), - 
‘.¢., salvation to worshippers. Gifts and offerings made here from the heart are productive of 
benefits in this world ns well as in the next. Tho merit acqnired here causes the accumulation 
of the sins incurred in several transmigrations in this world to dissolve as the heat of the sun 
melts butter. Here sages who eat not but pass their days in devotion, as well as the gods, 
daily worship Nemi. Here Apsards, numerous divine beings — Gandharvas, Siddhas, Vidyidha- 
ras, ete, alwaya worship the Jina Nemi. Deasts mutually hostile, as cats and mice, lions and 
elephants, serpents and peacocks, live in harmony on this mountain. All the planots, daily 
appearing to rise and set, move round Nemi to worship him. All the seasons are to bo seen 
here at all times. The tanks, among which Gajendrapada is chief, are filled with nectar by the 
gods, This Raivata, when rememberod, gives happiness ; when scen, removes misery ; and 
when touched yields what is desired. Of such a mountain, O Indra, hear the story (41). 

The Indra of former days, aceompanied by the gods, made a Pilgrimage to Satranjaya on 
the 15th of Chaitra Suddha, and came to the Raivata mountain to praise Nemi on the 15th of 
Vaiéikha Suddha, After bathing the image with water from the holy tanks, rivers, and Jakes, 
and having worshipped it he came ont of the temple ; andashe came outa deva approaching him 
said there was 8 Muni on the mountain sitting on the jadnadili (stone or rock of knowledge), 
honoured by men, sages and goda, and engaged in performing severe austerities, Hearing this 
Indra came to the JifnadilA and saluting the Muni, eat down before him: thon the gods with 
bim asked who this Muni was and why he was practising such austerity. Indra, by meditation, 
knowing his history, answered them (49),] 


As an argument for its expiatory power, he relates the story of Bhimasena, the spoikt son 


of king Vajrasena of Srivasti and of Subhadra (50-227), The contents are interesting in 
many respects. 


Bhimssens went so far in his wickedness as to kill hisown father, becanse, in consequence 
of a complaint of the citizens, he had been punished by him. After his parricide the inhabit- 
ants angrily expelled him and installed hia younger brother [Jayasena] as king (64). Tho 
prince roamed bout and arrived (73) in the town of Prithvipura in Magedha, where, after 
many thefts, he at length found service with a merchant fsvaradatta (77) with whom he went 
to sea, After month the ship suddenly grounded during the night upon coral banks, and all 
endeavours to float it again failed. The provisions and water became exhausted by degrees, 
and the merchant was just preparing to meet his death in the waves, when suddenly a parrot 
arrived, informing them ina human veice of his being the tatelary divinity of the mouniain 
that wasin sight. There was stil!’ means of escape left: one of them must ascrilico his life 
by swimming to the mountain and there scaring the BhAranda-birds.4?7 By the current of air 

“ Very considerable additions to Prof. Weber's analysis have been made to this sarga,— J.B, 

"The Bhirspjas are called Ahflapakshinah, Does thin possibly mean “desert birds’? We find then, 
again in the MahibAdrata, as fying swiftly (7), xij. S857, 3519, and as singing pleasantly and endowed with « 
buman face, xii. 6325 (comp, Ind, Stud. Bd, IIT, S, 149). In the Panchatantra (p. 203, 18 tf.) a bhdranda | 
ata ee bird with a double head, (Comp, the birds in the Vak islands of the Arab. Nights. —J, B.] 
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saolaeed by the flappitig of their wings ET Ta the ship would oat (88). teeueiene 
of Ipvaradatta's appeal to his men, Bhimasona offers for 100 dindra to undertake the hazard- 

ous feat. It succeds, the ship floats and of course Bhimasens is left behind on the mountain 
The helpful parrot, however, points out a remedy for him also: be is to throw himself into the 
sea, where a fish will swallow him and swim to the shore. Should the fish not be inclined to 
vomit the passenger, he is to throst an herb given him by the parrot into its throat, when it 
would open wide, and he would walk out upon the shore? It happened os the bird had 
predicted, and in this way Bhimasena reached the island of Ceylon (Saithalam tatam, 97). 
After wand 5 ing about for a while and quenching his thirst from water-holding trees, ho met 
a Brihmana mendicant (iridandin,” 99) who invited him to accompany him to a mine of pre- 
cious stones (rafnakidni) upon this dvipa Snhhala (112) where ho promised him rich treasures. 
t( Bhimasens thinking one in a Muni's dress must be » good man went with him.] On the road 
he 100 dinarn were spent on travelling expenses. When they reached the mine, the Muni, on a 
new-moon day (radya 14th) let Bhimasena down into it by means of a cable (vy. 1154, 1160 are 
wanting in the M8S.), drew up the precious stones the latter collected, and cutting the cable, 
abandoned him to the guardian deve of the mine, snd ran away (118). Horeupon Bhimasonn 
wandered about in the pit in great distress. He met very lean man, was addressed by him 
in a friendly way, and asked whether he also, like himself, had fallen oa prey to his greed for 
jewels, through the instrumentality of the wicked penitent. When Bhimasena had replied in. 
the affirmative to these questions,and had asked him how be might again get out, — ho was told 
that the goddesses of heaven would come next morning at dawn to worship Ratnachandya, the 
god of the mine, with song and dance and other means, and when Shia tena tian's dthaeian 
would be wholly absorbed with the songs he might use the opportunity to creep out stealthily 
with the servants of the goddesses. Next morning all this happened, and in a few days 
Bhimasens arrived at Kshitimandana the capital of Simhala (129). There he entered the 
service of a merchant, but as he could not leave off his old propensity for thieving, ho was 
soon caught and led to the post. There Isvaradatta recognised him as his deliverer, obtained 
his liberation and took him on board his ship, which soon afterwards arrived at Prithvipura 
(134). On landing Bhimasena met and related his adventures to a forcigner who solaced him, 
and together they started on a visit to the Rohana monntsin. On their way they soon came 
to a hermitage and bowed themselves to the old Muni Jatila by name. Exactly at the same 
moment o disciple of the latter, called Jahgala,descended from tho air, saluted his teacher, and 
replied to his question that he was come from visiting Saurish}ri, where he had, with the Jaina 
worshippers, assisted at the ceremonial on the Satrunjaya and Ujja yanta mountains (140), the 
sanctuaries on which were glorious beyond all deseription, He was particularly rejoiced by the 
glory of Ujjayantadri (142), by the worship of which even «a mean person might attain all 
felicity and exaltation, as Atokachandra had done (143). This Adokachandra was a poor 
serving man of the Kshatriya easte in the town of Champé. Being tired of his house affaira 
he wandered about, and in one of hig mmmbles saw some Jaina penitents and asked them how 
he might remedy his misfortunes; on their reply that in this world man was tossed about by 
the force of harman (i.¢, former works: entirely the Buddhist idea and name for destiny), 
and that he could not liberate himself from this incarceration in karman except by devout 
adoration of Raivatddri (148). He started for it, and after a peuance of several days there 
the goddess Amba (the ddsanadevit of Nemi, worshipped on Raivata) gave him a touchstone 
(spariopalam) the contact of which changed iron into gold (150), Returning home, be engaged 
servants, soon gained a kingdom, and enjoyed all pleasures. Bot in course of time he became 








“© A grotesque sppropriation of ‘Jonah and the fish,’ which is met with twice oleowhere (seo Ind, Sissen, 8, ITT.) 
in Indian myths, only as late, however, os the twolfth century, namely in Rdjalarangigl, iv. 09, and Kathdsarik'- 
gara,xzv, &, or Tawney's transl. Vol. 1. p.- 207, 

Doubtless a certain animosity mus} have led to the choice of this name for aman who was a desirer as the 
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tired of all this which he had obtained by the grace of Ambika (153), for forgetting whom he 
repented, and went to Satrunjays with his people. After worshipping the Jina there, he 
went again to Baivate (195), where he piously adorned and worshipped the statne of Nemisa 
and of Ambé, jagafdm ambd; and as he had now already reigned 300 years by the grace of the 
god and of Ambika, he determined henceforth to betake himself to the feet of Sri Nemi, and 
to leave the kingdom to his son. He sent him and his people back to Champ4 ; and then took 
consceration (dikehd) and by pure devotion he soon obtained salvation (sivam) © 


[In concluding, Jingala said he saw all this with his own eyes and therefore regarded this 
mountain as a holy place (mahdtirthe) which might give to the worshippers, though sinfal, every 
sortof wealth in this world and a best place in the world to come.) 


By this story of Jiigala's all the penitents wore greatly rejoiced, also the stranger as well 
a4 Bhimasenn, Both of them, however, continued their pilgrimage to the Rohana (167-8) aud 
watched there throughout the night in prayers to the divinity of the mountain ; in the morning 
arriving at a cave, they struck in it (dug?) and obtained two jowels (raine— 169), ond set out 
to sea. Once standing at night on deck, Bhimasena noticed the moon and taking his jewel in 
his hand compared its appearance with it, but lost it by dropping it into the water (171) [when 
hc fainted and began weeping. Seeing this those on board the ship and the sailors came 
round him and using fons and water restored him to sense, when he told them of the loss of 
his jewel in the sea, and requested them to stop the ship to search for it]. His companion 
offered him his own jewel and consoled him saying that Raivata was also here still and there 
was no occasion for complaining (179). Taking consolation from the words of his friend, andl 
hoth having crossed the sen they wandered along the shore towards Raivata, losing on the way 
the other gem and everything they had by thieves. Fatigaod, without clothing or nourishment. 
but nevertheless resigned to their fate, they met a Muni on their journey, to whom they pait! 
their respects and complained of their Jot : — 

As without water a clond, a body without lifo, | 

as a Gower without fragrance, without a lotus a watertank [i (185) 
44s without her brilliancy the Moon, as without voico the Sanskrit 1 
noble birth without modesty, piety without science i) 

As without house a housewife, prudence without reservo | 

as the night without moonlight, and as a temple without image 
As love without youthfol strength, as o leader without armies | 
asa race without a noble son, as riches without liberality 1 

Aas statute without compassion, oratory without truth | 

as the face without eye, so — without property is Mant (189). 

(The Muni hearing this, felt pity for them and told them'they had not acquired merit in 
their previous life (piirvajanma) and hence suffered misery, Birth in a noble family, good 
fortane, peculiar felicity, wealth, loug life, fame, knowledge, a pleasing wife, horses, elephants. 
servants, command, and empire, — corporeal beings obtained only throngh their meritorious 
actions (dharma) ; but they should not suffer an natimely death, bat visit the Baivata mountain 
which yields to its worshippers what they desire (190 f.). Then turning to Bhimasens he said 
that in his former life he had teased a Muni for 18 ghatitas (7 hours) and in consequence he 
had been so long in mizery.] 


® Here evidently synonymous with niryinam, comp. i, 6,23; ti, 8, 383; vi. 299; ix, HH, tte. 
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He now promises to him that the fortunate turn of his destiny was shortly impending + 
and he is yet to adorn the world with Jina temples, and none will exist equal to him i 
felicity (198). Thus comforted, the two pilgrims continue their journey to Haivata (199). 
Arriving there in course of time Bhimasens found his younger brother Jayasena, in the Arhat 
temple there, who had gone on pilgrimage with his councillors, efe. (200), and who received 
him joyfully, immediately abdicating the dominion, which he had only held in pledge for him. 
His subjects also were rejoiced at his return; and now he ruled most excellently, spreading 
blessings and happiness around bim [having erected Jina temples everywhere in memory 
of his parents whom he had foolishly killed], having appointed his brother to be Yuvarije 
(crown-prince) and his faithful companion to be his treasurer (219). 


[Once he happened to see inagarden a Vidyadhare worshipping Jina,and learning from him 
— in answer to his question — that he had come thither from the Satrunjaya and Ujjsyants 
mountains, he remembered the obligations he was under to the Raivata and was sorry for his 
ingratitude. ] He then surrendered the government to his brother Jayasens (223) and set out 
with a small following to Raivata as a hermit (227). [On his way he visited Satrunjaya where 
he erected a Jaina temple called Ashtshnika, and thence be came to Raivata ond there 
worshipped the image of Nemi, attending to the fourfold duty of liberality, good nature, 
austerity, and faith ; and being instructed by Jnifinmachandra Muni, he conducted himaelf 
religiously and became a Muni, At the conclusion of this account all the gods reverently 
worshipped Jina and went to their respective places.] 

As Nemi, the Jina first established by Bharata upon Raivata, belonga to the Harivaiha, 
an account of the history of this race is attached (236-37), 

Next follows a t@éle shout king Sumukha in KaubAmbi (239), who fell in love with 
Vanamalika, the wife of Virakuvinda (268), His minister Sumati, with the help of an sacetic 
gister (parivrajikd) named Atreyika, procured her for the king (270). 





[Virakuvinda went mad,and was seen one day by the pair in rags and pelted by the 
children. They then repented, but were both instantaneously killed by lightning. But in 
virtue oftheir mutual love, they were reborn in the town of Harivarsha and were called Hari 
and Harini and lived happily in union, Virakuvinda, after the death of the raja and Vanamala 
became quiet and giving himself to religions duties, died and was reborn in the Saudharmakalpa 
as a god named Eilvishika (sinful). Remembering his former birth and seeing the rija and 
Vanamila reborn as a pair, in anger carried them to Champipuri (390).] 


The princes descending from Somyadas (vi. 3) the son of Bihubali and grandson of the 
prathamasud min, Vrishabha, are called Somavaiiya, and form the Lunar race. To them belongs 
Sreyinsa (the 11th Jina) (303-4). [He first pointed out the duty of liberality by offering to 
Yogadisa the juice of sugar-cane (tkehu), whence he and his deacendanta were called Aikshvako 
in the Avasarpini age- After him sueceeded in order Birvabhuma, Subhbuma, Sughosha, 
Ghoshavardhana, Mahinand!, Sunandi, Sarvabhadra, Subbakar, and other kings vonumbered, 
some of whom attained mukéi and others srarga, The last king of this line was Chandrakirti, 
who obtained svarga but left no heir. Then while his subjects were assembled to consider the 
government, the god Kilvishike appeared in the air and bid them not lament for the death of 
their king but accept Hari and Harini timeously brought by him as their king and queen, and 
supply them with liquor, flesh and fruit, So saying, and blessing them he disAppeared.] 

King Hari was then consecrated with ceremony in the temple of Sitalasvamin (the 10th 
Jina), From him descended the Harivanéa (312). [He conquered the whole earth and married 
several kings’ daughters. ] 

To him Harini bore Prithvipati, who was followed by MahAgini, Himagiri, Vasugiri, Giri, 
Mitragiri and Suyatas. All these princes were rulers of the three divisions (trikhanda) of 
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the carth, xealous Jains, leaders of Safighas, some of whom obtained directly the nirvénam, and 
the others at least marga (318-19), Then as an appendix (prasangat) ‘*the history of the 
20th Arhant, Suvrata’' is related: he belonged to this Harivaiéa aod was the son of the 
Magadha king Sumitra in Bajagrihe (320 ff.). 

[Sumitra’s queen was Padmédevi, possessed of all inward and outward good qualities, 
She observed in the latter part of the night of the 15th of Srivana the fourteen great dreams 
indicating the birth ofa Jina, and perceived lord Prinata descend from the 10th Devaloka. She 
was delivered of a son Munisuvrata, on the &th’ of Jyeshta-vadya in the Sravana nakshatra. 
His birth was celebrated by Indra and the gods as well as by his fathor Sumitra, Thi; 
prince married Prabhavati the daughter of king Prabhaikara of Prithvipura, and afte, 
enjoying every kind of pleasure he had a son named Suvrata, Placing his son on the throne, 
Munisuvrata, along with other (1,000) kings, obtained ditshd on the 10th of Philgona doddla 
in Srivana nekshatra, and on the 10th of Philguna-vadyn at Srd@eana nokshatra n temple was 
built of the lord Munisuvrata, which was celebrated by Indra and the gods. The lord then 
set out on foot to instruct the world, and arrived at Pratishthans (Paithaga); there he 
discovered (by meditation) that a horace, who had been his friend in the previous life, was to 
be killed in the morning at an Aframedha (horse sacrifice) to be performed in the town of Bhri- 
gukachha, and immediately started off, and on the way took rest fora moment at Siddhapura, 
where consequently a temple was erected at dawn by king Vajrabhyit. Early in the morning 
the lord reached Bhrigukachha, a distance of 60 yajanus, and took his station in the Koran- 
aka forest, where he waa reverenced by gods and by Jitakatru, the governor of the town 
accompanied by his army and the horse, The Muni then taught the assembly thus: —“ This 
world is a terrible wilderness; here, surrounded by evil beasts, a helpless being or Sojourner 
is tormented by demons; while walking in the divine path he is tied with four ropes and annoyed 
by a wicked forester: and he is defended only by a piousand honoured man, To protect the 
helpless is religion and a duty calculated to give all happiness, ets." The preacher being asked 
by Jitasatra whom this advice benefitted, he replied —“no one except the horse." King 
Jitadatrn said, ‘' Master, who is this horse, that has obtained virtue — though a beast P* The muni 
replied :—"In the past existence I was a king of Champa and this friend of mine was then my 
councillor by name Matisigurn; but engaging in bad deeds, he died and after several transmi- 
erations he became a dishonest grocer named Sagaradstta in the city of Padminikhanda, and 
formed a friendship with « Srivaka called Jinndharma, They learnt from a Jaina teacher of 
the advantage a man obtains by erecting an Arhat temple of jewels, gold, or earth, namely the 
destroction of all his evil deeds in the next life of the builder of such a temple, Accordingly 
Sigsradatta erected an excellent Jina-temple outside the town, placing an image in it, and also 
a lofty Siva-temple to the east of it, On a summer day he went to the Saiva temple where he 
observed the worshippers taking white ants out of gAf pots and"crashing them under their feet. 
He felt unensy and began to clean the temple with his own cloth. The chief we shipper 
continoing his work told him he was perhaps deceived by white-clad heretics as he vainly 
pretended to protect insects by unseemly means, SAgaradatta thought with himself that these 
highly honoured bat wicked men would ruin themselves and their master (i. ¢, himself), He 
died and became this horse of yours; but in virtue of the merit he had acquired in his former 
life by erecting a temple to the Jina, I have come to save him (365). 

Hearing this account, the horse remembered his former life, and fasting in meditation for 
seven days, he expired and became a god in the eighth heaven — named Sahasrara, But while 
meditating he (the god) remembered his former life snd coming down to earth, he placed an 
image of Munisuvrata in the centre of the gold temple at Champ&and an image of a horas 
at Bbrigukachha and so fulfilled the desires of the followers of Munisuyrata. From that 
time Bhrigukachha became celebrated for its holy place called AsvAvabodhaka. So also the 
Narmada, from Suvrata Arhant having bathed in it, became holy river with power to make 
the helpless to become lords. 
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The Arhant then went to Satrufijaya, and, by walking to them, made all its summits holy 
places, Then he went to Bhrigukachha, Bauripura, Champa, Patishthinapura, Siddha- 
pura, Hastinigapurs, cic., and lastly to the top of Sammeta Sikhara, accompanied by 
1,000 manis. There he obtained Muktipada (salvation) on the 9th Jyeshtha-vadya, Srivana 
nakshatra. This muni lived altogether 30,000 years, of which for 7,500 years he waa a prince, 
7,500 a ruler, and 15,000 a sage. Here ends the story of Savratasvamin, who was followed 
by his son Suvrata and other kings of the Harivaiéa (394). 


King Vasu of the Harivandéa roled at Mathurfion tho banks of the Yamnné and was followed 
by hia son Brihatdhvaja and ot)crs, the last of whom was Yadu, the progenitor of the Yadavas. 
His son Sirsa had two sons namul Sauri and Suvira. King Siim, Placing Sauri on the throne 
and appointing Suvira_crown-prince, obtained dfkvhd. Sauri giving over the kingdom of 
Mathura to his younger brother, went to the Kusavarta country which he ruled and founded 
Seuryapura as his capital. There he became the father of Andhakavyishni, and others, His. 
brother Buvira, likewise, gave up the kingdom of Mathura to his eldest son Bhojavrishni and 
went to Sindh, where he became king and founded Sauvira in the Sindhu country aa his 
residence. Sauri afterwards surrendered the government of KubAvarta to Andhakavrishni 
and went to Supfrsva,a mountain sopporting Meru, where he became a disciple of the 
Pratishjamuni and obtained bliss. | 


The son of Bhojavrishni in Mathura was Ugrasona, the father of Kathsa (606.68), 
On the other hand, Andhakavrishyi in Sauryapura had ten sons by Subhadra who were 
called Dabirhab, — 1]. Samudravijaya fathor of Noemi (712) or Arishfanemi (846, 45, 76), 
2. Akshobhys, 5. Stimita, 4. Sagara, 5. Himavant, 6. Achala, 7, Dharays, 8. Poran 
9. ADhichandra, 10. Vasudeva, the father of Krishna by Devaki, daughter of Devakanr pa 
(681,698) and of (Bala) Rama by Rohigi (679), besides other two danghtera (auuje) Kunti and 
Madrt, wives of Pandu (397), Here little agrees with the Brahmanic data: on the other liand, 
however, the birth, etc., of Krishoa is related materially in the same way asin the Purdeas, 
Hig wives were — 1. Rukmini the sister of Rakmin, with whom he eloped by the strength of 
his arm ; 2, Jambavatl, daughter of the bird (!) Jimbavant, whom he carried off, conqneriog 
her father while she was bathing in the Jihnayi; 3. Lakshmanaé; 4. Susimi; 5. Gauri; 
6, Padmivati ; 7. Giladh4ri ; —so secording to 933-35, where eight wives are spoken of, but on! ¥ 
seven are enumerated : the eighth is Satyabhama, mother of Bhanu and Bhimara (821), The 
Purdpas know only of the four (emphasized), — for the others they have different names. 


Not less discrepant is the pedigree of Daryodhana and of the Pandavas, given in 399 ff., who de 
not even belong to the Somavahga, but are directly derived from a son of Vrishab’ aaVamin calle! 
Euru! From Kuru the Eurukshejram is said to derive its name, a6 from Hastin the town of 
Hastinaépura, From Hastin déscended Visvavirya and also Sanatkumara (the fourth Chakra- 
vartin), and Santi, Kunthu, Ara, who were at once firthakrit (16th to 18th J inns) and chekradharr 
(5th to 7th Chakravartins: — see Hemach, 693), and then Indraketu, Eirtiketu, Vairikulantakrit 
(or is this an adjective and not a proper noun '), Subhavirya, Suvirya, Anantavirya, his ao 
Eritavirya, and the 8th chakraéiri¢, BSubhama. Aiter innumerable other princes had pasted — 
downwards everything agrees fairly well with the Puréaas — Barhtanu was born.£l 


[Once, dressed in a dark blue coat, he went into the forest tc hunt, accompanied br huntsmen 
and dogs. In pursuit of a deer he left hig companiong.and saw a high temple of gems on the banks 
ofthe Ganga. Surprised by the beauty of the place he entered and, having saluted the image oi 
Yugédijina, he was about to ride off on his elephant when he noticed a very beantifalwoman. Enquir- 
ing who she was, he was told she was the daughter of king Jahnu and named Ganga, and how one 
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of the Ganga, and that, after the muni left, Jahnu hed built this temple and kept his daughter to 
worship Yugadhiga. Now Sarhtanu had come to fulfil the word of the Muni. Hearing this Gadga 
smiled and said to Sirntann that alter her marriage she would stay with him only so long as he would 
regard her wish. Sa:htanu assented to this and married her in presence of the Jina. Her father 
too, being informed, came in haste to celebrate the nuptial festival, and, remaining a few days, returned 
with his retinne. While the couple was there alone, two Munis came down from the sky to worship 
the Jina, The king enquired of their residence, etc., and was told they were Vidyidhara Munis — 
pilgrims to holy places to worship Jinas, and that after visiting Sammeta, Arbuda, Vaibhira, Ruchaka, 
Ashtipeda, and others, they had been to Satrunjaya and Raivata, and that on going to the fourth 
cummit (of Raivata) named Kanchana, they saw some one as brilliant as the enn worshipping Nemi, 
He told them he had once been a Kshatriya living at Sugr&ma near the Raivata; but possessed of 
an evil mind he began to anaoy the pilgrims, beating them and telling lies, and, aa a puiltehinant) be 
was attacked by an incurable disease called [aé.82 Fortunately he heard from a Muni the account of 
this holy place, and accordingly came to this Kanchana summit and was gradually freed from his 
physical and mental ailments by bathing in the waters of Udayanti and worshipping Wemi in the temple 
of king Bharata (after whom this land of India was once called Bharatakhaida). At length he died 
in meditation and obtained this shining body with divine powers. But remembering his obligations to 
this holy place, he retarned to reside here, and by daily worship of the Jina, he would become kerala or 
a Muni and obtain mukti, and again come toabide by Noemi asSiddhi Viniyaka.™ At the conclusion 
of this account of himself and of the sacred place, he ascended into the sky. 

The twain (Simtanuand Ganga) after worshipping the Jina happened to notice this beautiful jewel 
temple, and thought of going to some other tirtha, After the departure of the Munis, Sahtanu 
was inclined to visit Kanchana; bot his retinue having come he returned home with them in pomp 

Sarhtanu was the father of Gaigeya Bhishma by Ganga, of Chitriigada by Satyavatl, 
and of Vichatravirya. 

[On account of his fondness for hunting against her wish and counsel, Gaiga with her son Gangeya 
went back to her father's, SAthtanu regretted his loss and went distracted; but being consoled by his 
winisters he passed 24. years, King Jahnu received his daughter graciously, and tanght Gaiigeya 
every science and art. By the religious instractions of a Jaina preacher he became a Srivakaand went 
to the place where his mother had been married to pass his days in religion and devotion. S@mhtanu 
sometime after came thither a-hunting, and Gaingeya, seeing the birds and beasts in the forest agitated 
by the king's dogs and huntsmen, came out of thetemple armed, and seeing the king among his 
hunteamen, addressed him, — “0 king, you being lord of the earth, ought to protect the innocent and 
punish the guilty ; this being your daty, how can it be said you are a king while you kill helpless animals ? 
As you allow no wrong to be done within the limits of your kingdom, so do Tin this forest.” But 
finding the king regardless of his admonition, with his arrows he killedsome of the huntsmen and dis- 
tresged the rest, when the king challenged himto aduel. While they were fighting Ganga hearing 
of it from a servant came thither in haste and blaming the king for his fondness for the chase, inform- 
ed him that his antagonist was his own son. The king then with affection embraced his son, who had 
fallen at his feet, and requested his wife to forgive him and resume her place with berson, She replied 
that, as he did not keep his promise, she would not live with him, but he might comfort himself in the 
company of his humble, dutiful and learned son whom she had come to see, Then in spite of the 
entreaties of her husband and son she left for her father’s, The king glad at obtaining his son but 
sorry for his separation from his wife returned home, Sathtanu afterwards, on one of his excursions, 
went to the banks of the Yamuna, where a most handsome girl caught his eye; on enquiry he learnt 
that she was the daughter of the bead fisherman, o Serenrer in oe a Lakshmi in beauty, a 








#8 Held to originate from the bite of a poisonous insect. 
3 A divinity of wisdom aad woalth to fulfil the desires of the worshippere of Nemi, 





refused compliance, sdding that the connexion between a high and ® low family was unsuitable, that 
his daughter, though made queen, would not be so respected as one born in » high family, and, more- 
over, the king-had an able son to succeed him so that his danghter's children would have neither reepect 
personally to the fisherman and ssked his daughter for the king, saying he would respect and treat 
her just as his wother Gaaga, and that for long he had been rircktu,™ snd consequently her son, 
be'ng his younger brother, would snoceed the king ; and toremove any chance of his (GAigrya’s) sons 
forcibly depriving her son of the government, he rowed before the Sunand Theras to remain celibate, 
and they (the Devas) showered down flowers and named him Bhishma because of his fh 


The fisherman then was pleased and gave him the following aceour 
a king, he said, named Retnasokhara of the town 





other tirthas and piously breathed his last, Chitraigada was placed | 

but, disregarding the advice of the latter, he went tofight with 2 mighty Gandhacys Niltdgada 
and was killed. Bhishms then inaugurated Vichatrevirya as king and tanght him the ‘arts and 
sciences. But on account of his reputed low birth, he was not invited by the king of Kasi to the 
Srayomvara Of his three daughters — Amba, Aimbilé, and Ambika (Ambéliki), Bhtahma, in 
wrath, went in person and by force enrried off in his chariot all the three maidens, defeated the 
atsembled kings who opposed him, and came back to Hastinapura to give them in marriage to his 


younger brother.] 
Vichitravirya had (482-84) 1. by Ambika the blindborn Dhritarashtra, the husband of Gén- 


Ghari and of ber seven sisters (640) and father of Duryodhans (749); 2. by Ambala, of Pandu, — 
by Hunt! and Madri (639) the father of the five Pandavas (743 ff.) ; and 3. by Ambalika of 
Vidura the husband of Eumudini danghter of Devakanripa (642) who died of syphilis, 


(The ministers thinking Dhritarash(ra unfit, because of his blindness, made Pindu king under 
whose rale the country flourished, One day in summer he went out to look at the scenery of the woods, 
and being much pleased and walking on, he saw a man under a mango tree constantly looking at a pic- 
tare and covering it again with his cloth, Pandu taking it from him found it to be a representation 
of a beautiful woman, and learned that it was of Kunti the daughter of king Andbakavriahni of 
Sauryapura and sister of the ten Arhas, who was perfect in every way but unmarried, as not having 
found a fit hosband, and that it was drawn by him to please hiv sight. Pandu then paid for the 
pictore and went home with it, After passing some days quietly, through modesty but in pain and 
auxiety, he went out again to divert his mind with the woodland scenery, but wandered in vain for 


went up to him and found a sword before him and two rings of medicinal plants, Applying one of 
them to his body, the nails came out of the ground restoring him to his senses . ond applying the 
other, his wounds filled up. and he was perfectly healed, On enquiry be told the king that he was 

art ) 3 | deprived ; wel his wife by Asani vin, another 
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him in, The Vidyadbara requested Pindu his deliverer to accept both the wonderful plants and a 
ring by means of which he could go in a moment wherever he wished, with a promise to be near him 
when remembered. The king then returned home, thinking on him and Eunti (620), 

The painter from whom king Pandu got the picture of Eunti, went to Bauryapura, and, in 
presence of Kunti informed the king of the greatness and learning of Pandu. Kuntf was so pleased 
with the account that she determined to marry him: She could not from modesty, diselose her mind 
to her father, and like a lotus in « waterless country she Jost her bloom, Having no hope of getting 
Piindu as a husband, she went into a garden to hang herself, and prayed to the family goddesses with 
joined hands : — “ 0 mothers ! helpleas I now die for Pandu’s none else but Pindu would I have in 
this life for husband, Se pleased to tell him this aiter my death, and give me this very Pindu as my 
lord in the next life.” Hunti then put roand her neck the noose to strangle herself; but Pandu 
arrived, by the aid of the ring given him by Anilagati, and recognising her from the picture he had, at 
once he ent the noose replacing it with hisarme, Kuntl seeing her husband was overjoyed and married 
him with the Gdndharva-rivdha tite5 She conceived by him and told her husband; but both returned 
to their respective homes, she keeping her condition secret, When she gave birth toa male child, as a 
matter of necessity, it was pat in a box and thrown intothe Ganga. ‘The box was carried down to 
HastinApura, where a charioteer named Sita found and, opening it, saw a child bright ss the san 
on a clear day. He carried it home with delight and gave it to his wile Radha as his own, The 
child was named Karna, and aa he grew up he became a favourite of the king Panda by reason of his 
qualifications (638). 

Andhakavyishyi learning of his danghter's affection towards Pandu gave her to him in 
marriage. Pindu afterwards got Madri the daughter of the king Madraka at her srayameara, 
Subala of Gandhara had eight daughters, the first of whom was Gandhfri, and a son Saknuni, 
and, as instructed by his family goddess, he gave the daughters in marriage to DhritarAshtra. 
Vidura also the third son of Vichitravirya married Kumudini thedan ghter of king Devalke (643). 

King Andhakavrishyi handed over his government to his son Bamudravijaya, became o 
disciple of Supratishtha-muni and attained dai. Samudravijaya was a liberal, hombles 
devout man, who supported learning, ruled his country justly, and erected very many lofty temples of 
Jina, His wife Siva by name was equally good (665). 

At Mathura the king Bhojavrishpi ploced{his son Ugrasena on the throne and heeame a 
devotee, Ugrasena’s wife was Dhdrant. (nce he asked a Brihmana ascetic who was observing a 
month's fast to dine at his house on the day of its completion; but from pressure of business he 
forgot to invite the Brihmanga on the proper day, who consequently had to continue fasting for 
another month. Ugrasena again invited him to dine for pérand (breaking the fast) and again forgot 
the day. This being thrice repented the aacetic died, and to avenge himself entered the womb of 
Dhiran!, who, after conception, longed to eat her husband's flesh, Concluding that the child would be 
her husband's enemy, she put it into a box of £dnsya (bell-metal) and threw it into the Yamuna, 
The box was recovered by a grocer at Sauryspura, who secing in it a male child, luminous as the Btn, 
and which he named Evisa, a3 it wae found in a Edisya box, he nursed it, The grocer, observing 
that Kaisa, as he grew up, daily beat the other children, thought him unfit for his business and gare 
him to Samudrsvijaya. Eafea reached maturity in the palace where he became afayourite with 
Vasudeva, the king's younger brother (671), 

In Bajagriha ruled Jarfgandha son of Brihadratha over the trikkandas. Once he sent 
Vasudeva along with Katee against his enemy Simharatha, who was defeated and brought bound 
on a cart to Rijegriha. dJardgandhs for this offered Vasudeva his danghter Jivayabs in marriage, 
Bur Vasudeva, having learnt from some astrologer that he would be destructive to the families both 
of her father and husband, teld Jarfisandha that his enemy had been defeated and brought there by 
Eanes and not by himself, — and therefore it was Kaisa who deserved this favour from the king. 
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Jivayaba accordingly became the wife of Kahsa, who afterwards recalling his previous lifeand enmity 
to Ugrasena who was now his father, seized the kingdom of Matburd, with Jarisandha'’s permis- 
sion, and put his father in prison. Atimukta, the younger brother of Kuaiisa, seeing his father in 
prison, relinquished worldly desires and obtained dikehd (religious consecration). Thus Kansa 
became king of Mathur; and the Dasirahas — Samudra and his brothers, with Jarisandha's 
leave, went to Bauryapura. Prince Vasudeva, becoming suspicious of Jarisandha, travelled fora 
while and on the way married several (a hundred) daughters of petty kings, some for their learning, 
others becanse they chose him, Then he went to the evayamrera of Rohini and obtained her in 
presence of Samudravijaya and all the Yadavas, He then came to Sauryapura and by Robin! 





had a aon Balarama, Balabhadra or Haladeva. Afterwards, through the importunity of Kaisa 
he married Devaki, the daughter of Devaka. At the marriage festivity Jivayaba, the wile of 


Kaisa, got dronk, and while dancing, she noticed the Muni Atimukta, her husband’, brother, whom 
she embraced erotically, when he pronounced the curse that Devaki’s eeventh child would kill her 
husband and father, At this imprecation she left the Muni in sorrow and privately informed her 
husband of it, Kansa, believing that the Muni’s word would not fail, gave liberal gifts and honours 
to Vasudeva, and obtained « promise from, him to wake over the first seven children of Devaki as 
soon a8 born (688). 

Devaki's first six children, on their birth, were carried off by a Deva — sent by Indra — to a 
woman named Sulass, and ber dead children, born simultaneously, were brought back to Devaki. Thego 
being sent to Katsa were dashed by him against a stone. In his way the first six children — named 
Anikeyabs, Anantasens, Ajitasona, Nihutari, Devayasi, and Satrasena, were preserved in the 
house of Sulasé, After this, Devaki, having bathed on her fourth day, dreamt at midnight of a lion, 
the sun, an elephant, ete., and conceived ; then at midnight of the 8th Srivans-vadya, she gave birth to 
a male child of a dark blue colour, when Kaisa’s guards were fast miraculously asleep ; and Vasudeva, 
at his wife's desire, took the child to Gokula and gave if to Yadoda the wile of Nanda, bringing back 
her daughter born at the same time, and with delight gave it to Devaki, The guards, when awake, 
took that girlto Kaisa, who, thinking the word of the Muni had failed, and fearing nothing from her, 
cut her nose and sent her backto Devakl. The child at Gokuls grew under the care of goddesses and 
was called Epishna from his (krishna) dark blue complexion. At play he killed two giantesses — 
Sakunt and Poitana and a giant — Sakata, — and uprooted the twin growing Arjuna trees." 
Hearing of such deeds by her son, Devaki visited Gokula frequently with other women. And to 
protect him Vasudeva kept his son Balarfma at Gokula (702). 


At Bauripura, Siva the wife of Samudravijaya, dreamt at dawn the fourteen great dreams, 
and at the very time, the 12th of Kartika-vadya, Chitrinakshatra, a great sage descended from a chariot 
of the Aparajita gods and entered ber womb, Then, at midnight of the 5th of Srivanasuddha, 
Chitriinakshatra, she gave birth to a child of dark colour with the mark of a conch ; then on the top of 
Meru the fifty-six Dikkuméris and sixty-four Indras celebrated the birth of the Jina, Samudravijays 
also celebrated the event and gave his child the name of Arishtanemi (the 22nd Jina), He was 
nursed by a crowd of Apeardsand waited on by gods who had assumed his age at Indra’s command. 
After this Samudravijaya went into the garden to amuse himself, when Indra seeing the Syami in 
the lap of his mother joyfully saluted him and said to the gods that Samudravijaya, in whose house the 
Svimi Nemi Tirthaikara hod appeared og a son, was indeed meritorious and happy, praising the 
lord exceedingly for his bravery.. Some of the gods present answered Indra that his praise of the boy 
before them was unseemly for they had once dried up the whole ocean and had pulverized great’ moun- 
tains with ease ; and desiring to see the strength of the Jina, they had come to the garden consecrated 
by him, There they saw the boy caressed by people, some saying “live long,” some kissing him, 
some holding; his fingers, some making him laugh by nodding their heads, ete, When, afterwards, 
they found the Jina in his cradle resting alone, they carried him off by stealth up into the sky, When 
they bad gone some thousand kos up, the lord in meditation, knew what they were about, and to 


“ Tho sons of Kubera — Nalakubers aod Manigriva— changed into treos by the curse of Narada. 
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also whos are their friends.” To this Krishna replied with eyes as red as fire—~"O cxinaesavets 
sed my strength yet? Defend yourself first and then do what you please to Nanda and others,” 
So saying he left; his seat like o lion and holding Kaisa by the hair dashed bim on the ground. 
Then came the servants of Kaisa to slay Krishgs, but they ran in all directions when they sa 
Balarima coming with a tent pole in his hand to beat them. Zrishypa killed Kansa stamping ¢ 

his bead, and threw him out of the arena, Therieumisdbnderrisekdind kincts Gepeadente ol Itkiadlee 
contend with Krishna, but fled when they saw Samudravijaysa and other kings ready to oppose them. 


Placing Ugrasena, the father of Karson the throne of Mathuré, Samudravijaya and the 
others returned to Bauripura. Jivayata, grieved at ber husband's death, went to Rajagriba, 
resolved to destroy the whole Yadava clan. To Jarasandha she told the whole story in the most 
pitiful way, and he consoled her, sending king Somaka to Samudravijaya to demand Balarims 
and Krishna. He was received by Samudravijaya and the otheraand delivered the message that 
Balarama and Krishoa bavingskilled Kaisa had made themselves enemies to the family and onght 
not to be allowed to remain in the kingdom but should be sent to Jarisandba, To him Samn- 
dravijays replied that, Jarasandha being grieved for the death of his son talked so, bat was not he 
(Somaka) ashamed to demand Balarama and Krishna who were to the Harivaisa os eyes to the 
bedy: “Gio and tell Jarisandha not to follow the course taken by Kafsa, his son-in-law, by awaken- 
ing a sleeping lion.” Somaka then left in haste lest he should be killed by Balarima and Krishna, 
and related the whole to Jarisandha (802). 


Afterwards Ugrasena gare his daughter Satyabh&imaé in marriage to Krishna: and on the 
second day of the marriage, Samudraviyaya collected all his kinsfolk and enquired in their presence, 
of Hroshtuki, the best of astrologers, as to the result of their quarrel with Jar&sandha a powerful 
king: He was told that Rama and Kpishna would in course of time slay their enemies and become 
rulers of the ¢ritAandas of Bharatavarsha; but meantime they should retire to the shores of the western 
sea, and as soon as they reached it the enemy would begin to suffer losses, and that they should settle 
where Satyabhama should be delivered of twin sons. Accordingly, Samudravijaya with eighteen 
Lerore families of Yadavas crossed the Vindhya mountains (809), 

Jarfisandha on hearing 8 omaka's reply, gotintos tage, but his son Kala caid :—“ Father, what 
are these Yiidavas before me, if permitted I alone will get at them whether they be in heaven, in the 
fire, or in the sea, and will slay them or not retarn home to show my face." Jarfsandha sent him 
with his brother Yavana and five hundred kings with large armies. Becing Kala approach like Kale 
(death), the protecting goddesses took various forms to deceive him. Somewhere in the Vindyd 
chale were formed innumerable funeral pyres and a woman appeared wailing, On being asked by 
Kala the cause of her lament, sbe said that in fear of Jarisandha the Yidavas were all in despair, 
and hearing of the approach of the prince Kala, they entered the funeralpiles and were turned to 
ashes: in this pile were burnt the ten Arhas, Balarima, and Krishna, and she in sorrow at the death 
of her relations, was about to burn herself, and so saying she entered the fire. Thus deceived by the 
illusion of the goddesses and remembering his pledge to his father Kala leaped into the fire and wae 
consumed. Then his brother Yavana and the others returned and informed Jarisandha king of Ma- 
gadha of the death of all the Yidavas and also of prince Kale (818). 


The Yadaves, much pleased at this, went on to Baurdshfra and encamped to the north-west 
of Girnfira, where BatyabhamAé gave birth to two sons—BhAnu and Bharuars. Then the 
Debarhas worshipped Jina on Girnf&re mountain and so purified themselves. Eyishna, on a pro- 
pitious day, fixed by Kroshpaki, bathed and worshipped the ocemn-god, and performed the Sth tapa ; 
on the rd day, at night, the ocean-god came to Krishan and asked with joined hands why he was 
remembered ; he then presented to Eyishna a conch called Pafichajanya, and to Balarima the 
conch Bugbosha, and to both necklaces of jewels andclothes. Krishna in his reply said be had 
comme in time, as the capital of the former Vadodevas, now covered over by water, was vequired for # 
habitation. Hearing this the ocean-god went and toki Indra, when Indra directed Kubera to build 
atown for Erlabpa. The town was built by Kubera in a single day with numberless palaces of one, 
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two, three, and many storeys,with innumerable temples of Arhant, and with lakes, wells, tanks, etc, 
Twelve yojanas waa the length and nine the breadth, with » serrounding wall of gold and gema and 
with four round towers, like mountain tops, at the four corners, After completing this beautifal 
town like Indra’s and called Dvaraka, in the mornihg Kubera gave to Krishna a suit of yellow 
clothes, a crown, the very precious gem KXaustubka, » necklace of 27 pearls, the Sdruga bow, the sword 
Nandanu, the ele’ Faumodakj, and the chariot Garudadheaja. To Balarama he gave a suit of 
black clothes, a pa@ >a garland of flowers, the tylara, ete,, the chariot Tiiladhvaja, a bow, a plough ; 
to Arishfa he gave a necklace, bracelota, avery precious garland, the earrings Chandrastirya, a suit of 


a spear with a thousand points, a suit of clothes, and a Aaustubha gem; to Rathansmi— a bow, an 
arrow, and « garland ; and to the relatives and friends, he gave clothes and Weapong according to 
their dignity. Then Kubera and the other gods with the Yadavas, ete, crowned Erighna and 
Balarima as kings, They governed this newly gettlod country in conjunction with the Dakirhas 
and with the advice of Samudravijaya. At Dvaraka the lord Arishtanemi gradually grew into 
a young man (847), 

Indra with delight, in presence of the gods, described the peculiar merit of Wemi, men whose 
of them, questioning his word, came instantly to the world and assuming human forms settled in a 
town named Suradh@rapura at the foot of mount Raivats. Then they began destroying trees in 
the gardens and annoying tradesmen and others on the roads. These complaints reached Anda- 
dbrishyi the eldest son of Vasudeva, and he without Samudravijaya's sanction, or that ofany of the 
elders, went hurriedly with the instruments of war against the supposed mortals, but was defeated 


prisoners, The people were greatly alarmed when they saw Rama and Krishna, inconquerable by 
men, demons, and gods, thus carried off. Then,K rishna’s wives went to their brother-in-law, Nemi, 
and said humbly that he, being a Jina, a Tirthaikara, was of unlimited power, and that thongh his 
brothers had heen carried off he was unmoved and his valour would be of no account unless it were 
shown now. Nemi considered for a while and then came out to the assembly, when Samudravijaya 
who was about to proceed against his enemies was brought back by Kroshtuki, who told him his efforts 
would be fruitless as these enemies could be defeatad only bys Tirthaikara, In the meantime Matula 
the charioteer of Indra had brought a chariot by his master’s orders and told Nemi to mount. He did 
60 with the weapons of war and completely defeated the gods, Indra came down and praised him 
greatly, requesting that he would pardon the gods for their folly, The gods bowed when they saw 
Indra and prostrated themselves to the Tirthaikara, who, pardoning them, went to Suradhirdpura 
and released Anddhyishoi, Balarama and Krishna. Indra requested the lord to take them to holy 
places — Satranjaya and others for their benefit, The Jord, sitting in the eimdna of Indra, went with 
them to Satrunjaya, told them its history, and thence came to Girnira and then to Dviraki. Leav- 
ing Nemi and his brothers there, Indra and the others went to their respective abodes (932), 

Next Krishna, on the advice of Narada, roes to Vidarbha, and carries off Rukwini the sister of 
Rukmin; and go on, much asin the Puranic legends, ] 

Sanoa or Coarren XI. (416, VY.) 

Rairatéchalamahdtmye Péndavady ittakriddeanardsédiearnans ndma, — representing the game at 
dice, the forest life of the Pandavas, ete, In the invocation in vy. 1, Nemi is expressly designated as 
the 22nd Arhant, in the same way as in x, S20, we find Suvrata named asthe 20th. On the whole 
the contents agree with the Mahdbhdrata, 

Sanoa or Coapren XIT. (664 vr, ). 


Raivatdéchalamahétmye Paindavddisan griimararnano hdma,— represents the war of the Pin. 
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It begins with thedelivery of Duryodhana from the power of the Vidyabhrit king Chitriigada, 
who had in vain prohibited the former from entering the Dvaita lake in the Dvaitavanam, where 
he bad himself ‘encamped while pursuing the Pindavas,—and as he nevertheless did so in company 
with his brothers, he dragged him away. Their wives turn beseechingly to Yudhishthira, and beg 
of him as the son of Dharma, to forget their offences and have pity on them. Therenpon, at Yudhish- 
thira’s command Arjuna liberates them, conquering Chitraigada, After that Duryodhana is still 
uncivil and does not salute Yudhishthira, but is, however, forcibly made to incline himself, whereupon 
the former embraces him and dismisses him kindly, The Pandavas are consequently here set up as 
a model of Jaina ethics. 

Death of Jarisandha (652). 

Sanca or Caarren AITE (720 vv.). 


4 
Sri Nemidikshdjndnanirrdna-Pdndavoddhdridiraraano (dedré, Cod) ndma,—describes the 
consecration, wisdom, and nirgdnem of Nemi, and also the pious foundations, efc,, of the Piindavas 


Krishna and his wives take much pains (83 segq.) to excite erotic desires in Wemi ; in which the 
former exhibits a pretty libidinous view of life and appears provided with all those epithets applied 
to him among Brahmans, and specially as he is directly styled Vishnu (99,318), thus Barngin (87), 
Sarngapani (85), Hari (90), Gadadhara (ll 1), Hrishikeba (105), Achyuta (106), Govinda 
(108, 112), Pitambara (86); also his 16,000 wives are mentioned (conf. Vish. Pur. Vol. 1V.p. 412 ; 
Vol. V. pp. 82, 105). 


After long resistance Wemi agrees to marry, and Krishna himeelf selects a wife for him, 
namely Bajimati, the danghter of Ugrasena (108), Deseription of the wedding (120 seqq.), which, 
however, remains fruitleas, After one year Nemi goea on pilgrimage to the Uttarakurus (173), — 
drohanandiuyh ryacdhat. 


Prophecy of Nemi (320-405) on the 2,000 yearsafter his mirrdnam, by a merchant named 
Batns, under the direction of Amb&, concerning the future bringing and adoring of his statue and 
temple on Baivata, ¢tc. 


Banca or Cuarren AEV. (345 vv.). 


Sri Pdrivandthddimahdpurwshasachcharitararpono ndma, — describes the pure walk of Parava- 
oftha, and of other great men. 


First to v. 97, the history of Parsvandths, To the king Asvasena in Viinirosi (sic!) after the 
usual fourteen dreams’? by his spouse VamA was born Jinebvara Parsvwa (2-9); this son, in confor- 
mity with his father’s order, afterwards married Prabhavati, daughter of king Maravarman (11): 
Once he recalled o wandering Ascetic Kapha, who followed the system of corpse penitence (1) from 
his exhibition (7) of a snake tormented by amoke. The anake surrounded by Aames and expiring at 
the appearance of Piiriva (comp, i. 4) as Svabhrapati (Niga prince), was reborn under the name of 
Dharaps,* and Hajhs as the Asora Maghamalin (12-14). After the expiration of the 30th year 
of his life, the lord (Piriva) was ecized with a longing for consecration, which he obtained along with 
300 (trisati) princes. He observed the first castigation™ in the Kadambart forest upon the Ealigiri 








* On these fourteen dreams which the mother of an Arhat sees, comp. Kalpagtiira, pp. 25, 24,42,52, 65, As the 
15th Tridala herself appears in Stevenson's frontispiece. pension te Wilson, Mack, Coll, Vol, Lp, 149, there ara 
sixteen dreams, as among the Buddhists ; 8. Hardy, Man, Budh. p.3 

@ kod bie faithful servant, — se continuation. Sonn ts ensues Quik ts Vuln CO ierA be neipteh (0. Lend 
Hemach, 45) and that pronouncing his namo is an antidote against makes (1.333), His very name Piriva wes 
derived from the ciroumstance (vy. 9) of his mother, when she was pregnant, with bim, having seen at her sido » 
marpent crawling (sarpom sarpentiam,). 

* Thus probably is k4yolsarga (31,519) to bo underajood? Comp, ‘neglected his body,” Kalpa Sit, p. 3. 
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on the brink of a tank (19), The Anga king who came here to reverence him, no longer found him ; 
to console him the gods made a statue of the lord, nine Aastas in height. The Angarija founded a 
temple there, which was from that time known by the name of Kalikeundam, and is celebrated for ita 
holy qualities (to 30). ‘The next castigation the lori kept in Sivapuri (i. 82) in the Kausambaka 


{phapa) over him as an umbrella, From this the town of Ahichhatra derived its name (31-35), 
During the sojourn of the lord at Bajapura, Isvarabhopa came to yenerate him, and was informed 
of his former births and built there a lofty temple and, in commemoration of his former birth, set up a 
cock-statue, —since which time the firtham is calj ed Eukkufesvaram (36-40). On the occasion of 
another bayotearga of the lord, the Kathisura (who had already been his enemy during ten births) 
tried in vain to frighten him and disturb his devotions by storms of thunderand showers of rain? 
On the contrary he (Meghamilin) was obliged to seek protection from Parva against the servants sent 
out by Dharana for the defence of the lord, and thereafter he became his faithful servant along with 

Dharana himself (41-62), Then in the Kasivana the lord attained the true perception (Levalam, — 
see Aulpa Sit, 20) on the 84th day and began his office as preacher. Abvasona and other princes, 
wives, Chose the right path ; Aryadatta, etc,, were histen sages (siri). He wandered about in the 
world, creating sanctuaries wherever his foot touched the ground (till ¥. 69). Thos he came also to 
Satrunjaya, the most glorious tfrtha, where, like the first Arhont, he praised its height. The lord, 

of the triune world abode also upon Raivata and the other summits, and then returned to Kasi. In 

presence of Hastisena, his relative, and of the surendras who came to him (73), he began, with his 
voice which embraced all languages, a discourse in praise of Satrunjaya (till 83). Herenpon 
there fresh chaityas on every summit, —as also on Chandraprabhisa (254), Srigailo,“' and Girindragir; 

(39), — everywhere giving rich presents ; then he returned to Kasi. 


“Into the number of eartins (otherwise called dchdrya, addh u, yatt) 20,000 men were incorporated ; 
into that of the rartinis (also called sddhei) 38,000 women; 164,000 was the number of érdratas 
34,000 (or 477,000 7) that of the srdpikds.” The female portion® is here considerably predominant, - 
which is interesting. For an activity of 70 years (25,550 days) the numbers are not very enormons, — 
about 22 converts daily, — they are, however, after all, like Pariva himself, pethaps only imaginary. 


After the bhagarant had protected the world for 100 years, he betook himself to the Sammeta 
Saila,™ and was there delivered by monthly fnsts called mronitteadA (comp, wreritt! — nirtwinam it 
v. 290). Sri Hastisena also gave over the government to hia son and withdrew to Satronjaya (99), 


“Now, O Suraraja,” continues Vira, [ have told thee of all the munis and snighepatie who were 
zealous about erecting tirthas. Listen also respecting those who shall come after us till the ebénta 
mahédubkin’™ (98) — This propheey (all verbs are in the future tense) extends to v, $24, to which a 
panegyric of Batrunjaya Pundaritka is sdded os far as v. $35 : the same forms also the contents of 
v. 99 which constitates the transition to the prophecy, which begins at v, 100:— 


™ Possibly this is the eubject of some of the senlptures in Jaina Cares at Elura and elsewhere. — Bee Care 
Temples, pl. luxxvi. — J. B. 

*! Respecting ancther moontain of this name, seo Wilson, Fiehpul Sur. » VoL IL. p. 141; Vol. ¥. p. ‘118; arch, 
Bur. South. Ind, Vol, Lp. 7. — J. B. 


© Sse i. 845, 858; Colebrooke, Vol. IL. pp. 212-13, According to Stevenson,‘p. 98, —Bikhara ['8.slno Raineetre, 
LL. p. 718. — J, B,] 


™ Homach, skint aduhshama, 
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“When we shall have obtained the Vaibhars, then also prince Srenike, on our advice, undertaking 
8 pilgrimage, will there (upon Satrunjsya 1) and in the town (—erect 1 Here the finite verb is wanting, 
since we can scarcely be allowed to construe v, 100 with 101: hence, probebly, a verse is left ont in 
the MS.) cAaityas."” Thasense ssemsto be:— that Sregike, the friend of Vira, is to compare with 
‘Hastisens the friend of Pardva; and as he latter, after Pariva's demisa on Sammetédri, had withdrawn 
to Satronjaye, so Srenika, also, would do the like after Vira's decease on the Vaibhira (i. 345). The 
Kalpasiira, however, knows nothing of ench s decease on Vaibhara, but places Vira’s death at 
Papapori (Pavapurt): is pa‘bhdram, ‘unburdening,’ perhaps to ba taken appellatively in the sense of 
niredyam, multi ? Possibly this idea has originated the name for the mountain itself. 


“Three years 8) months after ourmire¢sa, O Sakra, the law-confusing panchamdra will ocenr’® 
(101) . . . “466 years and 45 days after this, in accordance with the directions of Siddhasena, 
will VikramArke expiste the earth in conformity with the Jina doctrine, and.abolishing my era will 
introduce, his own'™ (102-3) . . . . 


Then follows a long story (to 280) of a pious merchant BhAvada, his son and grandson 1%— 
Bhavyeda Seth will arise in Kampilyapura — aGrivaka. [His wife will be Bhévals they will be. 
poor. Two sddiua will come to their honse, and Bhivala having entertained them, will enquire when 
she will obtain wealth, One of the sédhue will answer that she must purchase a mare that will be 
brought to her for sale, She tella her husband and he bays the mare, which gives birth to a foal, 
Tapan EAja purchases the foal tor three lakhs, and with the money Bhévada trades euccessfally in 
horses.] In return for a present of unicoloured horses be obtains from Vilrramfrica (124) the town of 
Madhumati (Dasatum. 158-5) with twelve other towns in Saurish }ra-mandala (125): Bhavadsa 
enters the town in triumph and there son is born to him, whom he calls Javada 132). In remem- 
brance of this he builds » temple of Vira (135-6) in a newly founded town ealled Ab puri [and an 
aparro|. When the boy had attained maturity (or the age of Syeara?) Bhavada ends hiswife's brother 
to Kampflyapara [where many of his caste reside] to find there « wife for him (139), Passing the night 
on his journey at the foot of Satrunjaya, in GhaAtagrima, he sees Bubila, the danghter of Stra 
[who is beautiful 2s an apeara-devostri, and after enquiring as to her gotra and name] asks her for his 
nephew. [Sura is dejected at the idea of his inability to celebrate so high a marriage, His daughter 
Janghing, protests that che will niarry no one who shall not first answer four questions to be proposed 
by ber. The messenger carries her home with him rejoicing. Bhévada, hearing what has occurred, is 
greatly astonished, and taking Javada with him goes to the Jina’s temple with his relatives, gueila 
is pleased with Jévade’s appearance and proposes her qneries] : there are concerning the definitions 
of “the four purusharthas — gubjects of human purpose" — “ What ia the meaning of dharma, of 
artha, of kdma, of mokxha" (154)? [ The youth replies :— “dharma is to worship the Jing; grtha is 
to keep quite free from destroying life, from robbery, enmity, vain desire (Skoha), sorrow (i. 4, care 
for misfortunes happening in this life); kéma is dosire of worldly pleasure and love; moksha is to 
subdue the mind and be freed from the body, and to purify the soul (159), The kanya, hearing this 
throws over his neck the war méld and the wedding is celebrated (161). After some time shall have 
passed, and Bhavada shall have gone to heaven, Javada shall, liko Dhorma, protect his own city 
(264),) 

Now follows a highly remarkable interlnde (105-67), 


“On account of the evil influence of the Duhehamd age, the power of the Mudgalas will scize 
upon the earth by force, overflowing it like a stream of the ocean, Enveloping the land, they will 
seize cows, grain, riches, children, women, men of the middle, lowest, and highest conditions (in) 





“ According to Colebrooke, VoL IT. p.215, Vira‘sdeath is dated 3 yeara and 8) months before the close of the 
fourth age (called Dulkher Sukhemd) in the great period arearpent, 

_™ Tt may be noted that this statement, if soourate, would place the death of Vira in £21 B. C.,or about 43 years 

before that of Buddha if we place his in B, 0. 478,— Iocmit someof Dr. Weber's remarks hers and just above. —J. B 


 ] ~— further to insert acme additions from an apalyeis of this sarge, thereby expanding Pref, Webers" 
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conniry4 . , y « Even then Javada Soth — of all things provident, and careful of his religion, 
shall acquire i (168), and collecting round himself his own caste, in one locality —as in an 
Aryadena, be will there erect my temple to which the Munis wandering in Aryan and non+Aryan ¢oun: 
tries shall flock and be respectfully reverenced by Javada. Hearing them say “ during the panchamara, 
the tirtha founder is Javada,” he shall ask thom whether by this Javada ho himself or another ig 


lighted, and they had filled the ships with the dust of the islands), and now the whole eighteen came 
in. A messenger informed Jivada just when he arrived in the vicinity of the town that they had 
reschel after an aheence of 19 years, aud another brought the news of the arrival of Brt-Vajra- 
svamin.’? Withont noticing the former he proceeds to salute the latter. While be was still absorbed 
in the contemplation of Vajra, a god descends from the akies, illaminating the firmament, and appear. 
ing like a flash of lightning, and bending before him, says (201):— Lord, I was formerly Kapardin 
hear how I was saved by thee when I was about to be precipitated into the abyss of my wickedness, 
[You kindly presented me with the naukera manira, 60 that I was delivered, J kept the vows you 
prescribed.] One day I was sitting in the Chandrash4ila with my wife aud sipping the Kadambart 
wine. While thinking of the nauéara, a snake writhing in the talons of « bird [ruben Guj. samaly] 
dropped poison into my cup as I lifted it (207), Not pereeiving it, I drank and was thereby 
deprived of my Seneca, nevertheless [ continued to muiter the mantra until I died. [I then became 
a Yakshadeva and at present am called Kapardi Yaksha % and am sitended by a lakh of Yakshas 





@ Prof, Wobor discusses the Mudgalaa, wo are apparcntly Pinced in an carly nge, for Jivads dies only 103 
years after Vikramaka (ry. 260), But Pomibly the Muhammadans are intended, and they Gret appeared in Guiarit ip 
Sark, 1000, under Mabmild of Gazul. The isrentory of the tempics at Gatrunjaye states that the pratima of Adiivary 
in the great temple of the Vinalavasi Tk wes made by Jéyada Bab in Sass. 1018. A slight change in the last Sgures 
of this date —a copyist's ordinary mistake— would place this 13th uddhidra orrestoration immediately after Mabmitd's 
iconoclastic raid. This episode is either « later addition to the work, or else — and not iimprobably — the whole 
work is a comparatively late fabrication. — J. B. _ 

™ This in the Sisanadert of the first Jina (Hemach, 44), alao one of the 14 Vidyddevyaa ia so usuned by Hemach, 


a3. 

" According to this socount, tha restoration of Jaina worship took rise from Taksbadild on the Upper Indus 
which is  surprisiog piece of information, 

OF course Bhots, Tibet, cannot be reached by sea. 

"? Vajrs is the name of the last of the seven Dadapurvina, Hemach, 34 (comp. Schol Bobtlingk-Riea. p, 239), who 
woul! thus fall into the tast third of the End century A. D, (But aa Jévailn must be placed in the 11th ommt, suck aD 


1 The same story oscars in the VetSlapachoni Mati and in Sindibad, see Ind. Studs Ba. UL, ps0 rite 
event is mentioned in Introd. to Kulpa-Séira, p, 12, 
“ Homonymous, not identical with the one mentioned, rr, 17% 248, of | Gnj. Kivads Yokuhs } 
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and sble to perform any work ; therefore, O Svimi direct what work I shall accomplish.” [In his four 
hands he beld o net, a goad, » mdfuliaga flower, and garland, He sat on an elephant, His body 
of Biddhadri (‘Satrunjays) and encourages Jdvada to go thither on pilgrimage and to erect firthas ; 
and that himself and the Yaksha will assist him. Jayamati the wife of the keeper cf Siddhichal 
(Jivada) bad fever, but Vajrasvimi cured ber by a glance [as the sun removes the darkness of the 
night. Kavada Yaksha conquered the deras who opposed obstacles to the ascent of Sailendra with 
the image of the Bhagavant. They arrived at Adipura. The evil ‘deras shook the mountain of 
Satrunjays, as the wind shakes the leaves. Sri Vajra with akshata, flowers, and water caused the 
mountain to remain stationary, The Bri Samgha on a day fixed by Sri Vajraguru, placing the 
image before them, ascended the mountain with much music, The Mithyatvi-devas opposed many 
obstacles, but were overcome by Vajrasiirl and the Yaksha.) Vajra,“by wind, dispels the clonds 
created by them ; their wind, by the mountain ; their mountain by wedges (pavind, marg. note rajra) : 
their elephants by lions ; their lions by Sarabha ; fire by water ; snakes by birds."75 The sssngha found 
the mountain defiled with blood and bones, the temples fallen in, full of dust, and at the mercy of the 
winds. [Jivada causes the mountain to be cleansed till it was as pure as his own heart. } Then 
mountain, Next day, it is trae, it is again carried up by the people of Jivada: bat in the following 
night it is again brought down ; and this is repeated for 21 nights continuously, until Vajrasvamin 
makes an arrangement with the Yakeha and his following, steeling their members by the eajra 
formula, that they keep watch in the air, and Javada and his wife praying to Adijina and 
remembering the five Parameshth:, go to bed ander the car by the side of the wheels; and himself 
remains with the whole eafgha, children and women, beside the image, thinking on Adijina, till the 
morning. On the morrow (245) they carry the image successfully to the temple, and next take care to 
purify and expiate the sanctuary. The former Eapardin (see 178), surronnded by a few Asuras, 
conceals himself inside the former image, and as Javada now causes it to be taken ont and the new 
one to be installed, the Asura-swarm is fixed and entranced by the formulas of Vajrasvamin, so that 
it cannot rush upon him; bot it raises so dreadful a noise that the earth with its mountains beging to 
vibrate like a wave of the sea, trees and temples fall down, and the mountain itself is split ih two 
pieces — southern and a northern summit,—and every body loses their senses except Vajra, Jivads 
and bis wife, At the direction of Vajra the Yaksha Eapardin takes the wajyra into his hand 
threatening the Asuza with it, and the former Eapardin escapes affrighted to the bank of the 
(nawtdra 7) sea, where he assumes another name in ChandraprabhAsakehetra™? (254), 


Then Vajra will institute the new temple service (to 259), Javada and his wife mount to the 
summit of the temple to erect the banner,’’ and be praises his destiny, by which he is successful in 
his arduous task, in which Vajragvimin had acted as his teacher, and 1 consequence of whose 
injanction, EKapardin had assisted him. From their very advanced age both husband and wile abe 
so overwhelmed with joy at this event that their hearts break, The Vyantara gods i ae 
take up the two bodies and throw them into the sea of milk, Then Chakrosvari (s. 177, 180) 
approaches their son Jajanfga, who is waiting with the congregation, and informs them of what 
has happened, consoling them in suitable words. Jajaniga worshipping the Jinas upon Raivat 
and other mountains, and erecting chatfyas everywhere, in every way follows the paternal example,— 
The decease ~{ Javada will take place at the end of the 108th year of Vikramaditya (280). 


™ For the first part of of these comp, Panchat, ITI. 12. 

™ According to v. 89, this Chandraprabbiiaam is in the nsighbourhood of Satrunjaya, so that the demon was nod 
eroraied toany great distance soubjoct hore than samy bes sang sine bat rabbtenkzsbotenm (sop MeAdBi. ini, 
Oh), ee Bomeandthe ie galled The en jeot bere then may be astruggh betwoon tiem aod Jainiam in G jarki, 
anti) the latter was-aided from T | = 

Conf, Prabandhachintimani, tr. by C. H. Tawney, p. 135, and pobe,—J, B, 
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“After some time will have elapsed, the Banddhas, by their wisdom influencing the princes, 
and difficult to be conquered by opponents, will gain the ascendancy, put aside all other systems, 
and, introducing their own doctrine into the world, will annihilate all tirthas (Jaina sanctuaries)" 
(282), 


“Then Dhanebvara arose, the moon of the lunar race, the wise teacher, endowed with the quali- 
ties of the gods,7® and instructing Siladitya, the lord of the town of Vallabhi, in the purifying 
Jaina teaching, causes him to expel the Bauddhas from the country and to erect a multitade of 
chaityas wt the various tirthas.—Siladitya who brings the law to a fresh bloom, lives 477 years 
alter Vikramirka" (286). 


Now the prophecy of Vira ought strictly to conclude here, since he conld not well give informa- 
tion about things occurring after the time of the author. In spite of this, as far ss y. S24, many 
indications follow which are certainly historical . . . in ¥. 200, 1,914 years after Vira and 
mentioned, and consequently 967 years after Siliditya and Dhanejvara, and in y, S05, still 66 
years areadded™ , .. . 


“ But afterwards Kumarapéls, Bahads, Vastup@lavid (7) will be the first in battle, and 
mighty in this system of doctrine (287), Then the princes will be Mlechhas, their ministers corctous, 
the people deviating from their customs and endeavouring to cheat each other " (2788) . . « » 


As far os v. 312, very particular details follow about a king Kalkin (and his son Datta) 
» + + + After Vira's death 1,914 years, on the &th of Chaitra, about the wef time, there will be 
(born) in Pafaliputra, a Miechha gon, called by the names — Kalkin, Chaturvaktra, Rudva 
(? Rad). Then in Mathuré, both the temples of Mugalin (Balarima) and of Krishna will fall in, like 
an old tree torn down by a storm. Theseven plagues*? — fear, loss of smell and taste, death, discord 
between princes, innamerable inauspicious omens, —willoceur, That Kalkin will become king at the 
end of the 36th year and will cause the golden stipa of king Nandato be dug up, Grpedy of treasure, 
be will dig through the whole town (Pitaliputra), and willobtain great riches, whereby a Lagnadovi, 
stone cow, will be found to torment the Munis, so that many of them will leave the city. Kalkin, 
angrily persecuting the Jina Rishis, will be forcibly opposed by the town-divinities, ‘Then a rain of 
17 days will inundate the city, Malkin, the sagePratipada, and many other beliovora (smhgha) and 
unbelievers (lokah ), will save themselves, but others will be carried away by the flood, Then Kalkine 
by means of the Nanda treasure, will rebuild the city, and prosperity will prevail for fifty years. Near 
his end, however, the evil Kalkin will fall upon the Jains by means of heretical _____. (7). Prati- 
pada the sage, and many believers will have to undergo great sufferings. Sakra, himself, trembling 
on his seat will assume the form of a ripra (Grihman), in order to convert him: but as Kalkin: doas 
not yield, in spite of all admonitions, he will be killed by Sakra, after the completion of the 86th 
year of his life. His son and snecessor Datta, instructed by Sakra himself in the Jina doctrine, 
will erect many Arhat-chaityas under the direction of Pratipada, and also make pilgrimages to 
Satrunjaya, In the whole trikhagda (probably “all the three deipas”) in the Bharata (earsha) in 
town and village, in hamlets and market towns, in mountain and valley, in Aryan and non-Aryan 
coantrics, king Datta will canse Jaina templea to be erected and will always follow the direction of the 
Gurw, careful to harm none. Then also prosperity and abundance will rule everywhere, princes enjoy 
awe, ministers will be benevolent, and the people observe the law, 


Thus the Jina religion will uninterruptedly prevail®! uotil the end of the Paachandraka (313). 
But further, in the DuAshamd the people will entirely abandon the law (dharma), will live but short 


The poet is not at all shy of decking himeelf out as muoh aa possible. 

" Ihave omitted portions of Prof, Weber's remarks here, os being now rather out of dais, —J. B. 

™ Ste Bobtlingk-Roth under fi, where only siz plagues are given from Parddare. 

" According to this does the Pasichaméraka include about 2,009 years? It begins (r, 101) 3} yours after Viru's 
death ; now Kalkin ia born 1,014 years after Vira's decease; to this add $6 years of his own life, making exactly 2,000, 


h, 
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lives, will be consumed by discases, and oppressed by taxes, The kings will be covetous, thievish, and 
cowardly, the wotnen will be immoral, and the villages like cemeteries, Shamelessly and pitilessly 
will the people insult teachera and the gods, and will sink lower and lower, "The last good ones (per- 
sons) during the Duhshamd in the Bhirata (rarsia) will be the teacher (achérya) Duhprasaha, the 
female teacher (sdici) Phalgubri, the pious (érérata) Magila, the pious (arérif’) Satyakri, the 
king Vimalavihana, the minister Sumukha, Under the direction of Dahprasshs, king Vimala- 
vihana will alao undertake o pilgrimage to the riddra Vimaladri. Then people will be only two 
hands high, and will live only 20 years ; the clonds will only do their duty here and there, but mostly 
not atall, Dnbprasaha will spend 12 years ot home, 8 yeara in rrafa, and will lastly exercise the 
law by the eighth meal (? by eating only the 8th mesl or onee in 4 days: see astamatdlila, Manu, 
vi. 19). 


In succession — on the forenoon, business ; at noon, royal duty; end afternoon, fire will cense 
(to be alimented 7), 


Thoa the dufehamd will last 21,000 years, The same measure will -hold for the time of the 
elénta duhshama, when men will shamelessly dwell in cayea and will eat fish (S24), 


The Satrnfjaya also will then be only seven hands high, and will reach its former height only in 
the Ofrarpint period (326). Exaggerated praises of it arc then annexed (to #35), . 

“ Having thus raised the nectar of perception over the creatures, Vira became silent (S86) and 
descended from the top of Vimalasnila (329); his listeners also dispersed themeelyes to their respec- 
tive abodes.” 


The conelnsion consists of four verses in which the poet boasts of hia work, asks forbearance for 
errors that may have crept into it, and for nocanoniecal data (utsufram), craves the protection of 
Alijinn for it; again glorifies himself ss its author, humiliator of the Sangata (Buddhists), moon of 
the ocean of the lunar race; and Sildditya as the ornamental jewel of the Yiduvaida. Lastly, he 
desires continued duration for his work eo long as the good law of the Jainaa, extending emancipation 
to humanity, watches upon carth, and sun end moon rise to dispel obscurity, 


* NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 





BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LC.8, 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
BECLUSION, 


Two widespi dad laws or practices, Seclusion and Ceremonial Purification, seem to 
find their explanation and origin in tho belief in evil influences, of Which belief tho 
dread of the Evil Bye is the strongest and most lesting illustration, The practices both 
of Seclusion and of Ceremonial Purification have the twofold object (a) of guarding, and (4) of 
guarding against the person to whom the practice is applied. Of (b), that is, of the need of 
protection from the peraonto whom therule of seclusion is applied, the dread of the glance of the 
newly awakened, of which details have been given in the preeeding Note on the Evil Eye, is am 
example, During the spirit-haunted hours of darkness, the sleeper is apt to be invaded by night- 
mares, dreams and other evil spirits. When the sleeper awakes the night spirits gather in his 
eyes, and psss along his waking glance into the first object on which his plancefalls. To prevent 
this spreading of evil influences the half-swake Hinds and Indian Moslim is carcful to let his first 
glauce fall on some guardian substance, gold, silver or iron, into which the evil guests in his eyes 
pass and are prisoned. Should his waking glance fall on a man, the man on whom the glance falls 
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will sicken. So in the eighteenth century the half-awake Scottish Highlander eaid in Gaelic:-— 
“ Let God bless my eye and my eye will bless all I'see. I shall bless my neighbours and my 
neighbours will bless me." Similarly in parts of Soctland (1690), a man who on waking look- 
ed at his cow and praised her fatness ran the risk of causing her destruction." Persons who 
under these or other conditions become sources of evil influence have to be guarded agninst: in 
the interest of their neighbours. Such persons should be secluded. Of (a), the guarding of the 
person to whom the rule of Seclusion is applied, an example occurs in the care taken to eat 
food in private in order to save the eater from the risk of strange glances. Again, the belief that 
ina crowd evil influences abound makes it advisable that persons susceptible to evil influences 
should be accluded.4 The widespread feeling against infants, women and sovereigns appearing 
in public it an example of this rale, Among the tribes of the White Nile whu dread the blast 
of the envious eye, those who have a beautiful child or a fine horse or camel expose them as 
little as possible to the outsider’sgaze.@ Plutarch says:— “A Greek motheria afraid to let the 
father gaze at his child for fear the child is fascinated.“ Fathera are apt to harm their 
infants not only by their gaze of affection, but by coming home spirit-laden from mixing in 
crowds and passing road-meetings and other spots where spirits gather. The avoiding of this 
spirit-laden risk by making the father stay at home and keep quiet seems the origin of the 
practice known as the oouvada, that is, the lying-in father. 


The core taken in many countries to guard the sovereign from the glances of the crowd is 
illustrated by the sixteenth century Mexican practice of drawing o felt screen in front of the 
king when he dined’ In Dahomey in Central Africa, when the king dines, the commoners 
turn their backs.” 

If the rnler has to be secluded from evil glances still more should the Guardian or object of 
worahip be secluded, In India, the Pirsl and the Jain mipistrant seclndes the sacred Fire or 
Saint from the evil influence of his breath by wearing a cloth over his mouth, When a Hindu 
worships his house gods be closes his eyes and holds his left hand in front of his closed eyes. 
In salating a saint the Egyptian Moslim holds his hand in front of his face like an open book.” 
Among the Romans the sacrificer veiled his face with his robe : and the singers of sacred 
hymns veiled their faces.! Of later European tribes the Longobards shot backwards at the holy 
skin. Jn the sixteenth century, the Peruvians covered their eyes when sdoring sacred object, 
And, in sacrificing, the Peruvian priest kept his eyes on the ground and hia back turned to the 
god. As the Hindu worshipper, the Roman sacrificer, and the Peruvian priest turned their eyes 
from the object of worship, so among many tribes the women serve the men with averted 
faces. The Dahoman wife averts her head when she gives her hosband food or drink. 
Mexican women turned their backs on the men when they gave the men drink,® Among 
many Hinda women to veil and turn away the face isa sign of respect. In fifteenth centary 
England, when a witch was arraigned, she went with ber back towards the jodge. The judge had 
to make many crosses when the witch came near the bar. . 


Of the special occasions on which seclusion is enforced — partly to prevent the person seclud- 
ed cansing harm, partly to prevent the person secluded receiving barm — the seasons of birth, 
@ Guthrie's (ld Seottioh Customs, p. 198. * Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland. 


™ The Classic Grecks and Romana were impressed with the risk of possession which attended mizing in a crowd. 
Hisliodorns, Bishop of Thrace (A. D. 980), treata the subject at length. Compare Elworthy, The Foil Eye, p. 33. 











@ Borgbeff in Pall Mall Gasetie, lst May 1599, * Dalyell's Darker Supersiitions of Scotland, p. 14, 
" Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, Vol. II. p. 32, ™ Burton's Dahomey, Vol. 1 p. 245, 

 drabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 71. Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, p, 341. 

© Pater’s Moriua, Vol. I. p. 11. © Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol, IL. p. 1117. 
a Dvscriptive Sectology, Vol. II. p. 25. ™ Burton's Dahomey, Val. 11. p. 43. 


© Descriptice Sociology, Vol. IT. p. 4. " Reginald Soot, Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 23, 
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coming of sge, and mourning are the most marked, The seclusion of the mother and child 
after a birth may be mainly with the object of guarding the mother and child. At the same 
time the enforcing of parifying rites after birth implies the belief that only after purification 
cau the secladed mother return to her ordinary duties without the risk of harming others, 
The seclusion on coming of age, especially the seclusion of a girl reaching womanhood, 
though generally considered to be enforced for the girl's protection, is, at least among the 
earlier tribes, as the Kolosh or American. Eskimo, in great measore the result of the dread that 
if she is not secloded the spirits that hannt the girl may take possession of others.*? 

The rules of seclusion connected with mArringe may seem @ part of the distrust created 
bride is hid from the bridegroom and his relations before the marriage. Among the 
Nerfooreans of New Guinea and among the Zulus of South-Fast Africa, between betrothal 
aod marriage, the bride and her relations avoid the sight of the bridegroom.” These practices 
may be traceable to suspicion aronsed marriage by capture. Still that some of the secla- 
sion rules observed before and after marriage are not connected with hostility caused by 
marriage by capture appears from the other Nerfoorean practice that for four days after 
marringe the husband must leave his wife's chamber before daybreak.” This Cupid-Psycherule 
1s Widespread,” ns is natural in a practice based on two such jmportant éxperiences as the spirit- 
laden state of the wakening eye and the blasting power of the sweet gaze or glance of affection. 

The seclusion of mourners may seem too suitable to call for or to justify special explana- 
tion, Still death and mourning is so leading a spirit season and the rites that mark the condi- 
tion of mourners are so important and so minute that it seems difficult to suppose that the object 
of the seclusion of mourners is not, like the object of other mourning ceremonies, to avoid evil 
influences, partly on behalf of the mourner, partly on behalf of others. The mourner wants 
special care, since mourners sre liabla to hysteria and other seizures, that is, in early thonght, 
to possession, Therefore the mourner should not go into a crowd or along streets or near graveyarits 
or other places where spirits gather. Therefore the mourner should stay at home, Nor should 
the mourner receive visitors, since visitors are likely to be epirit-laden, That in the interest of others, 
the mourner should be secluded follows from the belief thet mourners are haunted by the spirit of the 
dead or by other spirits which gather at seasons of death and mourning. If mourners mix with 
others evil influences may pass along their glance into those they meet. Therefore, in the interest of 
others not less than in their own interest, mourners should be secluded, 


The importance.attached to the raleof seclusion asnggests thatthe original use of voils, masks 
and curtains is as shelters from evil glances, The women of Turkestan weardark thick veils of 
horse-hair,7? According to Mr, Elworthy,” the eastern practice of veiling women cannot be solely 
due to male jealousy. The women's reluctance to uncover shows the true reason (that is, a fear of 
the evil-lnden public gaze), So the New Caledonian girl, when she reaches womanhood, binds a 
fringe of shell and bones across her eres to prevent sorcerers harming her. The European bride 
wears 8 long full veil as her position of hononr makes her admired and envied and, therefore, specially 
open to the assault of evil influences, The mask is worn partly to guard the wearer from evil 
influences, partly to coax the mask spirit into the wearer. When he performs a religious dance, the 
American Eskimo wears an eyeleas mask, The cbject of the eyeless mask is to seclude the mask- 
spint who euters the dancer, For so fierce is the spirit that if the mask had an eye the spirit 
darting through the eye would blast the onlookers.* That the object of Temple Curtains and of 
Bed Curtains is to keep off evil influences is ip agreement with the practice of the Jews of Tunis 
who hide their male infants behind  curtain,7 
‘(To be continued. } 








* Compare Reclas’ Primitive Folk, 


p. , @ Indian Antijuary, Vol. KE. p. 4. 
" St. James's Budget, Jany, &h, 1887, p. 14. ) Op, cil., Loe. eit, 
© Tostances of the rule are given in Lubbock's History of Civilication, p. 81, 
 Sobaler's Turkeaten, Vol. I. p. 124. ) The Evil Rye, p. 429. 


™ Journal Anthropological Society, Vol. IL. pp, 206,207, 1 Compare Reolus, Primitine Folk, p. @1. 
" Eiworthy, The Bil Aye, p. 82. 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A. 
(Continued from p, 254.) 


Burma ; s. v. 100, ii, twice, 768, ii, #. v. Bear-tred, 
58, i, 4. ©. Bosiborl, Oh, Fn Seis v. Capelan, 
121, ii, «. 0. Commissioner, Chief, 154, i, #. o. 
Coomry, 194, ii, 2. #. Orow-phessant, 214, Lae 
Dammer, 228, ii, «. c. Dow, 251, i, «, ¢. Earth- 
oil, 258, ii, «. e. Flowered-Silver, 271, i, twice, 
s. v. Ganza, 278, i, «, . Gecko, 279, ii, «. 0 
Jhoom, 351, ii, «. «. Kuli, $78, ii, «, o. Laos, 
$35, i, 4. ©, Madura, 408, i, 4. ©. Mandalay, 
420, i, #, v. Mergui, 434, i, «. v. Nirvana, 
430, ii, «. v. Nou-regulation, 481, fi, 4. v. 





Panthay, 510, i (twice) and ii, (A), 511, i, | 


twice, s. «. Parabyke, 512, i, #, v. Parsee, 516, 


i, #. vw. Polo, 544, ii, a. v. Poongee, 547, i, 4.. | 
Pra, 551, i, 3 times, s. 0. Rangoon, 574, i, er. 
Balwen, 595, ii, «4. v. Beemal, 610, ii, 4. 0. 


Shan, 622, i (twice) and ii, +. e. Shikhd, 627, i, 


#. t. Talaing, 677, i, 2.0. Tamarind, 680, ii, 
s. v. Tavoy, 687, ii, ¢.. Tical, 699, i and ii, | 


#. v. Upper Roger, 732,ii,#.v. Viss, 739, i, 
S$ times, ¢.v. Wood-oil, 741, ji, #.#. Zillah, 749, 
ii, «. ©. Caréns, 772, ii, s.r, Caryota, 773, ii, 
4, ©. Chobwa, 778, ii, x, ¢. Lotoo, 819, ii, #. ¢. 
Munneepore, 826, ii, «. r. Mosk-Rat, 827, ii; 
son. 1541: «. 0. Abeda, 1, 1; ann, 1727: 
4. ¢. Mandar, 421, fi; aon, 1763: #. e 

" Manneepore, 827, i; ann. 1855: «. e. Pra, 
651, ii, 4, °. Monneepore, 827, ii ; ann. 1879: 
#0, Botler, 102, ii, a. e, Gym-Khana, $10, i; 
ann, 1880: «. ¢. Beriberi, 67, i. 

Burmah ; 4, ¢. Burma, 100, ii; ann. 1763; 4.0. 
Munneepore, 827, i, twice ; ann. 1793 : 4. wv. 
Burma, 10], i, #. ¢. Munneepore, 627, i. 

Burmahs ; ann. 1763: «, 0. Negrais, 829, ii ; ann, 
1885 : «. ©. Polo, 544, ii. 

Burman; «.t. Dagon, 226, ii; ann, 1759: 4. e. 
Caréns, 773, i jann, 1795: 4. v. Caseay, 131,1; 
ann, 1827:9.¢, Munneepore, 827, ii, twice; 
aon, 1855:0. 0. Kuli, $78, ii, twice, «. vr. Mun- 
necpore, 827, ii; ann. 882: #, ©. Shikhd, 
627, i. 

Burman-Chinese ; ann, 1876: «a. ©. Cash, 129, i, 

Burmas ; ann, 1755: «. v. Baloon, 40, i, 

Burmese ;¢. ¢. Burma, 100, ii, twice, 101, i, 4, v, 
Gong, 295, ii; ann, 1759: a.¢, Burma, 101,i, 








| Burnea ; ann, 1614: ¢, ¢. Borneo, 81, i. 


Borra-Heebee ; #. 2. 101, i, 

Burra chokey ann. 1772: s, v. Choky (b), 
158, ii. 
10], i, 

Borra-khana; «. ©. 101, ii. 

Burrampocter ; 4.0. 101, ii, 768, ii, a. ¢. Jennye, 
550, ii, 4 times, $51, i: ann, 1793: «. #. 
101], ii, 102, i, 

Burra-Sahib; a, v. 101, ii. 

Burra tomacha; ann, 1840: 
717,i 

Burrawas ; 

aah 


hip ; ann, 1848; #, 0. Burra-Beebee, 





*, v, Tomasha, 


ann. 1816; «, v, Tiff, To, 701, i. 

a. v, 102, i, 
Sarco Beka. ann, 1507: s. v. Burra-Beebee, 

101 i L 
Borsatti ; ann, 1880: «, 7, Bursantee (b), 102, i, 
Bursauiee ; #. 0, 102, i. 
Burtukin ; 4, ©, Orange, 491, i. 
Burung-dewata ; 72, i, footnote. 
Bus; s. o. 102, i, 4. ©. Caravan, 124, i; ano. 


1858: #, v. 108, i. 
Busbudgia ; ann. 1757: #. », Budge-Badge, 
768, i. 


Buserook ; ann, 1672: #, 2, Budgrook, 92, ii. 

Bushire; «. ¢. 102, i, 4, 0. Factory, 264, i, «. ¢. 
Jdask, 345, ii, 4. o Reshire, 847, ii, 

Bossar ; ann, 1638 : «. v, Bazaar, 57, i, 

Bubsera ; ann, 1683 : s, v. Congo-bunder, 783, i. 


--‘Bassero ; ann, 1747: #. v, Bussora, 769, i. 


Bossora ; 4. v. 768, ii, 4.0. Vaccination, 733, i; ann. 
1786: «v7, Overland, 495, ii; ann, 1813: 
#, v. Hommaal, 327, ii, 

Bussorah ; 4. v. Factory, 264, i, 

Bastard : 4. v. Florican, 270, ii : ann. 250: «, ¢, 
Adjutant, 4, ii; ann, 1807: «, ©, Florican, 
270, ii; ann. 1924: av. Florican, 371, i: 
ann. 1850: s. ©. Chickore, 149,i; ann. 1862; 
s. v. Florican, 271, i, twice. 

Bustee ; «. t. 102, i. 

Busti; ann. 1950: « »v. Cory, 209 
and ii, 





» 1 (twice) 
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Butea frondosa ; s. v. Dhawk, 241, ii, 
Butgeri ; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Butgeros ; #. ». Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Butias ; ann, 1819: «. e, Bish, 78, i. 


Butica ; #.c. Boutique, 82, i, twice : ann, 1554 : 
a. v. Boutique, 82,1; ann, 1567: «.r. Botickeer, 


81, ii. 
Butkadah ; ¢, v. Pagoda, 500, i, 








Boxy ; ann. 1616: «. v, Firmaon, 2/0, i; ann, 
1615: «. v. Baxes, 104, i ; ann. 1758: «. ¢, 
Chattannity, 780, ii ; ann. 1756: sv. Buxes, 

pie 

Buxy-ship ; ann, 1756: », p. Buxee, 14, j, 

Bay-em-dear; ann. 1836: 5 p. Bayadére, 

Buyukderch; ¢. », Cheenar, 143, j, 


Bnt-kadah ; s, ©, Pagoda, 498, ii, 499, i,S times. | Bazar ; ». e, Sayer, 604, i. 


Butler ; «, ©. 102. ii, «. », Compradore, 188, ii ; 
ann, 1555: «. v. Horse-keeper, 324, ii; ann, 
1616, 1689, 1762 and 1789; ¢.¥, 102, ii; 
ann. 1810 ; s, ©. Consumah, 191, i; ann. 


1873 and 1879 : ». v, 102, ii. 
Batler-English ; a, », 102, ii. 
Butler English ; «, ». Pigeun English, 536, ii. 


Butler-Konnah-Sirear ; ann. 1810 : ». v. Compra- 


dore, 189,i, 
Butta ; ann. 1753: «. v. Boddha, 767, ii, 
Butteca ; ann. 1742 : ¢, », Boutique, 82, i, 
Buttetkh ; «¢. r, Pateca, 518, ii. 
Batty wood ; ann. 1762: ». v. Cowry, 210, i, 
Bourt ; s, e. Compound, 187, i. 
Buwa ; 573, i, footnote. 
Buwa-eangi; «. v. Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, 
Buweih ; #. v. Bendameer, 62, i. 
Burar ; s. e. Boxerry, 769, i. 
Buxarries ; ann.1850: «. r. Buxerry, 105, i. 
Buxary; ann. 1755: g. r. Boxerry, 769, i. 


Buxee; «. v. 102, ii, 108, ii, 769, i, #. ©. Gyelong, | 
309, ii; ann. 1697: s, , Hubble-bubble, $96, i. 
Buzees; #. ¢. Bucksheesh* 89, ij ; ann, 1810: 


Bozio; ann. 1546 : ». ¢, Cowry, 209, ii. 
Boeurg; «. v. Budgrook, 92, ii; ann. 1720-30 : 










Buziirg ; a. e, Budgrook, 92, ii. 

Bozzar; ann. 1672: ¢. r. Bazaar, 57, i; ann, 
1673; 4, v, Madras, 407, ii, ' 

Buzzard ; ann. 1780; s, ¢. Floriean, 270, ii, 

| Byde Horse: », ¢. 105, i, twice, 769, ii; ann, 
_ 1785 : #. 0.105, i, 

Bygarry; ann. 1800: r. Begar, 61, i, 

Byin ; 4. &, Shinbin, 627, j, 

Byle; ann, 1812: s, r. Hackery, 511, i, 

Byndamyr ; ann. 1475: ». cr. Bender x, 62, ii, 

Byohara ; ,, c. Bora, 79, ii, 

Byohariya ; #. ©. Bors, 79, ii, 

Byopiiri ; #, v, Bayparree, 763, ii, 
Byram ; ann. 1615: », ¢. Beiramee, ol, ii, so, 
Corge, 197, i; ann, 1813: 4.» Beiramee, 61, ji, 

| Byramee; «, v, Beirames, 61, i. 

Byrampaut; 4g. p, Beiramee, 61, i, s, v. Piece. 
odd, i; ann,’ 1750-60: #0, Shalee, 
620, i. 

Byte Koal; ann, 1785 : ¢. v. Dhow, 248, ii, 


i 





#. . Backsheesh, 89, ii; ann. 1853: a w Tyza; ann, 1568: ». F. Visa, 739, i, 


Bucksheesh, 90, i, 
Boseiro ; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Buxerriés + ann, 1761 : ». ¢. Buxerry, 104, ii, 


Buxerry ; «. . 104, ii, 769, i; ann. 1748 and 
(misprint for Buxaries) 1755: a. 6. 104, ii, 
769, i; ann. 1761 (twice) and 1788: 4.0. 104, ii; 


ann. 1794: . v. Burkondauze, 100, ii. 


Buxery ; ann, 1749 and 1755: », », Buzerry, 


769, i, 


Buxey; ann: 1753 and 1763: «. o, Buxee, 104, 


i; ann. 1766: as. £. Buxee, 769, i. 
Buxey Connah; ann, 1766; 
69, i, 


Booxi; ann. 1701: «¢. r. Buxes, 104, i; ann, 
1702: «. 9. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii; ann, 1760: 


%.t. Bucksheesh, 89, ji, 
Buxis; ann, 1759: «. v, Bocksheesh, 767, i. 


Buxo; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii, 
Buxshi; ann, 1861 : z, ¢, Buxee, 104, ii. 


Byzantine ; 


#. ©. Apricot, 24 i, ¢, p, Daroga, 
ii. 
Byzantiam ; 9, v. Chicane, 145, ii, 146, i, 147, j, 
4, ¥. Umbgella, 725, i, 
Byze; ann. 1568: ». r, Vis, 739, i, 
Cc 


Ceahiete; ann. 1615: 4, », Coffee, 179, ii, 
Caba; omn. 1689: «; ¢, Cabaya, 106, i, 





Cabaio; a, w, Sabsio, 851, ii; ann, 1510: », ec, 
Sabain, 859, i, 

| Cabay; ann, 1760: s. wv. Turban, 719, ii, 

Cabaya; #, 9. 105, ii, # @. Shenbaff, 623, ii; 
fon. 1540,1552, 1554 and 1579 (twice) : 4. y, 
105, ii, 


Cibaya ; 4, v. Comboy, 183, ii, 
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Cateye; anes 1610 und 1645 : #. &. Cabays, | Cachi ; ann. 1440: », ve Tuck, 837, ii. 


105, ii. 
Caiaym Hydalean ; ann.1516:s, v. Sabaio, 852, i- 
Cabeca; ann. 1716: « v. Nabéb (a), 467, i. 


Caberdar: ann. 1665: «. v. Kubberdaur, 378, i. 


_ Cabie; ann, 1585: «2, ce. Cabnya, 105, ii. 
Cabob; «. v. 106, i, 769, ii; ann. 1673 and 
1689: «. v. 106, i, 

Cabol; ann. 1552: 4 ©. Cabul, 106, ii. 

Cabook ; 
ijann. 1884: 4. v. 100, i, 769, ii ; ann.1660: 
s. v. 106, ii, «. v. Laterite, 390, ii. 

Cabool; «. e. Cabal, 108, ii, 

Cabdol ; s. . Cabul, 106, ii, | 

Cabogne ; ann. 1617: s. v. Satenma, 602, ii. 

Caloe negros; 3. v. Gonmti, 294, i, 

Cabonco; «, rv, Cabook, 106, i, 

Caboul; ann, 1665: s. v. Cheboli, 142, ii, «. v. 
Afghan, 754,ii; ann, L676; «0, Afghin, 4, i. 

Cabo-Verde; ann, 1553: «. r. Molocens, 441, i. 

Cabul; #. 0. 106, ii, a, e. Chebuli, 142, ij; ann, 
1504: 4. w. Souba, 649, ii; ann. 1754: «. rv. 
Yaboo, 744,i; ana. 1798: «. v. Hindoo Koosh, | 
516,i; ann, 1442: «, 2, Ayah, 31, ii; ann. 
1656: «. v. 106, ii. 

Cabal ; «. v. Cabul, 106, ii, 

Cabuly ; ann, 1665: #, «, Chebuli, 142, ii, 


Cacabe; ann. 1536 : 4. v. Salsette (a), aloe 
| Cadel; ann, 1648: «, v. Cot, 205, i 


1538: #, «. Supdra, 663, ii; ann. 1548; 
Cusbah, 219, ii; ann, 1554: #,v. Parell, 518.4, 
Cacalacea ; «. vy, Cockroach, 175, i. 


Caca-laceas ; ann. 1631: #. v, Cockroach, 175, 


Cacanarce ; ann. 1606: #. y. Cassanar, 150, ii. 

Cacandar; «. v. Ganda, 799, ii, twice. 

Cacaneira; ann. 1606: «,. v. Caseanar, 130, ii. 

Cacao bean ; a. o, Numerical Affixes, 852, i. 

Cacac-pods ; «, r. Numerical Affixes, £52, i, 

Cacaroch; ann, 1577 : «. v- Cockroach, 781, i. 

Caratoris; ann, 1705: 4. e. Lory, 598, ii. 

Cacecabis : s, v. Chickore, 144, i, 

Caccabis hake: : g. o. Chickore, 148, ii. 

Cacha; ann. 1617: «. ©, Catechn, 133, ii; ann, 
1644: a, r. Chank, 14], i. 

Cachan-fu ; ann. 1545: «. v. Tea, 689, ii. 

Cachar ; . vr. Polo, 544, ii, s. ©. Munnespore, 
£26, ii, 3 times, 827, i; ann, 1854: », w. Eagle- 
wood, 958, ii. 

Cache ; ann. 1615: «. «. Cutch, 222, i, 

Cochemire; ann. 1760: s, ». Shawl, 624, ii; 
ann, 1892: «. ¢. Cholera, 159, i. 

Cachh ; ann. 1590: «, r. Arab, 24, ii, 

Cachi; ann. 1440: a, vp. Jack, 397, ii. 


= 


| Cachmir : ann. 1665: «, ©, Shawl, 624, i, 

Cacho; ann, 1553: 4s. v, Laos, 885, ii; ann, 
1554: a. ov. Catechn, 133, ii, 

Cachd; ann 1516: «. ¢. Catechn, 133, ii, 


Cachoonda ; ann. 1760; s, », Catechu, 133, ii, 


| Cacis; ann, 1538: «. wv. Casis, 130, i, twice ; ann. 


a. v. 106, i, 769, ii, «. v. Laterite, 390, | 


| 


| Cacor ; ann. 1190; 


| Cadegi Hindi; 


1539: «, » Ujongtansh, 725, i ; ann. 1590 
and 1582: #, 7, Casis, 130, ii, 

Cacizs #, vw. Casis, 130, i, ann, 1552: «# w. 
Casis, 150, ii; ann, 1553; «. o. Lar (¢), 386, 
H; ann, 1667 and 1688: «, », Casis, 180, ii, 


| Cacizins; «. v. Casis, 130, i, 


Cackerlakke ; 
173, i, 
Cacollé ceguer ; ann, 1563; 4. ¢, Cacouli, 107, i. 
Cacolld quebir ; ann, 1568: a, 9, Cacouli, 107,i. 

+ #, 0, Chickore, 149,i, _ 

Cacouli; s, v, 106, ii, twice, 769, ii, 

Cactus; «. ©. Custard-Apple, 221, i; ann. 1624: 
#. v. Babool, 33, i. 





aun, 1775: g. oe. 


| Cactns Indica; #, 0. Prickly-pear, 553, if, 


Cacullé ; ann. 1565: «. 7. Cacouli, 107, i. 

Caddie ; ann, 1682: s, ». Naib, 470, i, 

Caddy; s. v. 107, i, «, . Tea-caddy, 692, i; 
ann. 1792: «, ev. 107, i. 

ann. 1690: «©. Malabathrom, 

415, i. 


Cadés ; ann. 1461; «. ©, Caree, 137, i, 

Cadet; « v, 107, i, Stimea; ann. 1768, 1769 
and 1781 (twice): «0. 107, i; ann. 1853: 
a. v. Griffin, 305, i. 

Cadet Barrack; «. vo. Cadet, 107, 1 

Cadi; « vc, Cazee, 136, ii; ann, 1650; «#. #. 
Ehabunder, 618, ii; ann, 1673, 1768 and 


1824 ; s, ©. Cazee, 137, i. 
‘Cadi; ann, 1554 : 4. ©. Lack, 382, i (3 times) 
and ii, 


| Cadij; ann, 1590: #. wv. Talieman, 679, ti. 


Cadilescheri ; ann, 1590: #, r. Taheman, 679, ti. 

Cadini; ann. 1898: «, 2, Cazee, 136, i, 4. 9. 
Talisman, 679, iii. 

Cadira ; ann, 1624: «. 2. Jogee, 552, 4, 

Cadjon; « ©. 107, i, s..¢. Ollnh, 425, 1; ann. 
1727 and 1809: «2. (a), 107, ii: ann. JE27 : 
«. v. Curnom, 756, ii; ann, 1839: 2, rv. (hb), 
107, ii; ann. 1860: «, r, (a), 107, ii. 

Cadjang; ann. 1680: «s.r: Cadjan (a), 107, ii 

Codjee; ann. 1727; a. v, Cazee, 157, i, 

Cadjowa ; «, r. 769, it. 

Cadin; s.r. Cashew, 129, i. 
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Cadungaloor; ann, 1570: 
211, ii, 


Cacl; 4. p, 107, ii, see 413, i, footnote: ann, | 


1298: »s. vp. Betel, 67, ij ; Bun, 1516: »«. 2, 
108, i, 
Cacll ; ann, 1498 + » 5. Cael, 108, i. 
Crsalpinia : s, vr. Brazxil-wood, 86, i, 


Cacaalpinia pulcherrima; », v. Gold Mobur | 


Flower, 293, ii, 
Carsalpinia sappan ; | s, r. Sappan-wood, 600, i. 
Cuesalpinia sepinria ; 5, p, Mysore Thorn, 467, i, 
Café; ann, 1558 : », e. Coffee, 179, i. 
Cafori; +. 2, Ananas, 18, i, 
Cafaros; ann. 1616: ». ¢, Firinghee, 269, ii, 
Caffaloes ; aon, 1680; s.r, Cafila, 109, i. 


Caffer; s. «. 108, i, 770, i, s. v, Cafiriscan, 109, | 


i. #. 7. Pegu, 625, i: ann, 1404: ar. 770, i, 
ann. 1799; s.r, 109, i, 

Caffer's fruit; ann. 1726; 4. 9. 
675, 1. 

Caffettine ; ann, 1843: ¢. r. Sugar, 655, ii, 4 times, 

Caffila; ann, 1688: ¢, ¢, Vanjiris, 88, ii: ann. 
1727: «, », Cafila, 109, i. 


Rambotang, 


Calfre ; #. v. Caffer, 108, i, twice, s.r. Sura, 663, | 


ii; ann, 1514; 2.0. Nicobar Islands, 478, ii ; 
ann. LO63 and L572: », y, Caffer, 108, ii; ann, 
1781: «. ». Majoon, 411, ij ann. 1800: ». ¢, 
Catfer, 109, i. 

Caffree ; ann, 1814: ». ». Seedy, 610, ii. 

Caffro; ann, 1614: «, v. Caffer, 108. ii, 

Cafila; «. e. 109, i, 770, i, #. v. Julibdar, oo7, ii } 
ain, 1552 and 1598: », ¢. 109, i; ann. 1613: 
#. v, Macareo, 403, ii; ann, 1693 and 1672: 


4.0. 770, i, 
#. w. Chetty, 145, i, s, ». 


Cafilla: ann, 1596: 
Cafila, 109, i. 

Cafir ; s.v, Caffer, 108, i, 

Cafiristan ; s. ». 109,%ii, 

Cafre; ann, 1553, 1572, 1582 and 1610: 

Caffer, 108, ii; ann. 1615: ¢, v. Pyke (b), 

S67, ii; ann. 1616: s. pv, Firinghes, 269, jj. 

a ann. 1572: s. v. Cabaya, 105, ij, 

ura; #0. Camphor, 116, ii. 

Caga ; ann, 1321: s. p. Gogo, 293, i, 

Cagiu; ann. 1672: 4, . Cashew, 129, j, 

Cagni; ann. 1796: » 5. Congee, 190, ii, twice, 

(agus; ann. 1552 : », r, Sago, 590, i, 

Cahar; ann. 1810: ¢ ¢. Kuhir, 378, j, 

Cahila; ann. 1444: », p. Cael, 108, i, 

Caboa; ann, 1610: «, p. Coffen, 179, ii, 

, Cabua; 178, ii, footnote, s, rr. Cuddy, 215, ii; 

ann, 1628; », r, Coffee, 179, ii, 
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Coffea, 179, ii, 
Cahuta; s.r, Cudl , 2135, ii. 
Caibo; aon. Lod: a, 2. Batts (b), 55, ii. 
Cail; ann, 1298: » p¢. Cela, 105, i, 
Caille ; ann, 1508: s. f, Aljofar, 755, ii, 
Cailpatnam ; ann, 1672; », p, Taticorin, 721, i, 


Caimae; ann. 1666: 2, e, Caimal, 770, ii, 


Caimai : 


ann. 1603 and 1é34: ¢. v. Caimal 
770, it. 


Caimal; s, ¢. 770, li; ann, 1504 (3 times), 1566 


and 1606: «. 2, 770, ib 


Caiman; aan, 163), 1538 and 1672: ,. Fr, 


Cayman, 136, i, 

Cain; s. ». India, 339, l, twice, 

Caique ; a, r, 100, ti, 

Qaire; ann, L554; «8 », Giraffe, 239, ii, s.r, 
Porcelain, 549, ii, 

Cairena : ann, 1535: ». ®. Pergannah, 584, i. 


} Cairo (a, p.); #. e. Chicane, 146, ii, 4.2. Coffee, 


179, i, #. ¢. Shabander, 618, i; ann, 1971. 
4. &. Giraffe, 259, ii; aan. 1298; y, p. Sugar 
G55, ii; ann. 1836; a, », Giraffe, 289, ij; 
ann. 1943: «. 2, Sugar, 655, li; ann. 1498: 
#. o. Tenasserim, G90, i: ann. 1504-5; 
*. ». Pardao, 889, i, 840, ii; nan, 1530. 
& & Doombar, 792, ii; ann, 1552; #. ¢, 





Caleefa, 112, ii: aan, 1580 - # #, Adam's 
Apple, $, ii; ann, 1835: a. », Deloll, 235, 


ii; ann. 1887: «, ¢. Shabunder, 619, i; ann, 
1877: 4.0. Malabar, 412, ii, | 

Uairo (s.) ; a. x. Ooir, 180, i; ann, 1510, 1553, 
1563 and 1610: », », Coir, 180, ii; aun, 1690 - 
4.0. Coir, 181, i, 

Cairo, Grand; ann, 1538: 4,"r, Pedir, 523, ii; 
ann. 1541: 4. », Peking, 526, i; ann, 1781: 
‘2. Overland, 495, ii, 

Cair-yarn; ann, 1673 : #. ©, Coir, 181, i, 

Cais ; ann, 1625: 4, p, Jam, 810, i, twice. 

Cais; and. 1853: », p, Syee, 673, ii, 

Caisse; s, 7, Cash, 1238, i. 

Caiu; ann, 1578: #. 0. Cashow, 129, i, 

Caixa; ©, 9, Cash, 128, i, twice; ann, 1554: 
4. . Jeetul, 349, ii, twice; ann. 1598: 9, #, 
Cash, 128, ii, 

Caixem ; ann. 1588; s, p. Kishm, 370, i, 


Cajan; «. 2, 109, ii, twice, a, », Calavance, 110, 


ii; ann, 1673: «, Ons jan (a), 107, ii, twice ; 
aun. 1707 and 1716: ¢. p, Cadjan (h), 107, ii; 
ann. 1719: 4.e, Gentoo (b), 281, i;ann, 1860; 
s. v, Bandy, 44, if, 

Cajanus Indicus; g, », Dhall, 241, ii, 


= 
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Cajanug indigus; «. x. Cajan, 109, ii. Calappnus marinus ; ann. 1680: » arora 


Cajava; aun, 1645: «. 7. Cadjowa, 769, ii, twice. 

Cajéput; «. 7109, ii. 

Cajoo; ann. 1876: #. r. Cashew, 129, ii. 

Cajori; ann, 1753: «. r. Kedgeree, 812, ii, twice. 

Cajus; ann. 1598: «.r, Cashew, 129, i, 

Caksen ; a. ©. 110, i. | 

Calaat; ann. 1676: «. e. Killut, 368, ii. 

Calabash ; ann. 1862; s.r. Tom-tom, 708, ii. 

Calabashas; ann. 1738: #. 2. Brinjaul, 97, i. 

Calabria; s. e. Caravel, 124, ii, 

Calafate ; s.r. Calputtee, 114, i. 

Calafattare ; s.r. Calputtee, 114, i. 

Calaffates ; ann. 1554: s. vr. Calputtee, 114, i. 

Calsin; ann. 1583: #. e. Taroy, 687, ii. 

Calaim; s. e, Calay, 111, i, twice; ann. 1606: 
4, ¢. Calay, 111, ii; ann. 1614: a. v. Quedda 
O68, i. 

Calain; ann, 1583: «, r, Tavoy, 687, ii; ann, 
1646: a.2. Calay, 111, ii. 

Calaloz; «©. 110, i; ann, 1525: «, 8, 110, i, 
& ©. Manchoa, 420, i; ann. 1539 and 1532: 
#. ©. 110, i. | 

Calamander ; 156, i, footnote; ann, 1834 : », r, 
Calamander Wood, 110, i. 

Calamander tree; ann. 1825: s, v. Calamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Calimander Wood; «, r, 110, i, 740, ii, 

Calamba; ann. 1613: s. e. Calambac, 110, ii 

Calambaa; ann, 1539: #, r. Battas, 55, ii, 4. r. 
Calambac, 110, ii. 

Calambuac ; #, e, 110, i, 770, ii. 

Calambne; ann, 1552: #. r. Calambac, 110, ii. 


Mer, 178, i. 
Calara; ann, 1558: 4, v, Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 
Calash; #. ©. 770, ii, twite; ann, 1702: s. r. 
Presidency, 553, i, twice, #,¢. 771, i, twice. 


| Calash-top; #, r. Baggy, 94, ii. 


Calata ; *. », Killadar, 814, ii, 
Calatafimi; s. 7. Killadar, 814, ii, 


| Calavance; #. r. 110, ii, twiee, s.r. Cajan, 104, 


ii, 4. ¢, Gram, 800, ii: ann. 1719: ¢, rv. 1190, ii. 

Calay; #, 7. 111, i, s. 2, Galle, Point de, 275, i, 
see 569, li, footnote, «, v. Tootnague, 711, i: 
ann. 1583; s. re. Tavoy, 687, ii; ann, 1610: 
s.r. Budgrook, 92, ii; ann. 1614: «. rs 
Qoeddo, 568, i. 

Calayata; ann. 1527: s. ©. Curia Moria, 217, i. 

Calayn; ann. 1610: #. r. Calay, 111, ii, 

Calbet ; ann. 1404: ¢, v. Caluat, 771, i. 

Caleatix ; ann. 1328: #. v, Crocodile, 213, ii. 

Caleatrix ; 213, ii, footnote, 

Caleedonie; ann, 1506: s. p. Cambay, 115, i. 

Caleula ; s, r. Calcutta, 771, i; ann, 1726 + #. Pr. 
Achinock, 2, ii. 


| Calenta; #.e, Calentts, 71, 1 


Calamboco; ann, 1551: ¢. r. Calambac, 110, ii; | 


ann, 1504: 4, 2. Mace (b), 405, i, | 
Calamente; ann, 1553.: «. r. Dinl-Sind, 247, ii, 
Calaminder; ann. 1777: 4.2. Calamander Wood, 
770, ii. 


Calaminder wood; ann, 1813: s, r. Calamander | 


Wood, 110, i. 
Calamine; ann,1797: #, v, Tootnague, 711, i. 


Calaminham ; ann. 1541: s,¢. Abada, 1, i, twice, | 


#.e. Peking, 526, i, 
Calaminth ; ann. 1673: #, e, Toolay, 710, i. 
Calamja; ann, 1554: s.r. Mangelin, 423, i, twie, 
Calamus; ¢, ¢, Rattan, 574, i and ii, 
Calamus rotang zalacen; ann, 1768-71: ». ¢. 
Salak, 852, ii, 


Calamute; ann, 1612: ». vr. Gallovat (b), 276, ii, | 


Calandrella brachydactyla; s. ©. Ortolan, 493, ii, 
Calangari; #. r. Patoca, 519, i. 
Calapa; ann. 1554: s.r, Sunda, 659, ii. 





Caleutta ; s, 7.111, ii, 71, i, twice, s.r. Achinock, 
2, li, 4. ©. Adjutant, 4, fi, », er. Anile, 22, i, twice, 
#. 2. Apollo Bunder, 23, ii, 2. r, Bankshall, 46, 
i, #. #. Banyan (1) b, 48, i, a. ¢. Darrackpore, 
53, i, 4. 7. Bearer, 58, i, #. v. Beer, 59, ii, #. r. 
Bhikty, 70, i, «. ¢. Black, 74,1, twice, #, r. 
Burdwan, 100, i, s.r, Bustee, 102, i, s.r. Duxee, 
103, ii, #. r. Chackur, 139, ii, #, r. Chanider- 
nagére, 140, ii, #2, Chinsura, 154, ii, «. r. 
Chowringhee, 165, i, « 2, Churrack Poojali, 
109, u, 4. ©. Chuttanutty, 170, i, 3 times, 
s, e. Cockup, 175, i, #, ». Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, 
s.r. Consumah, 190, ii, s. 2. Cowry, 208, ii, s.r. 
Cranchee, 211, i, «. r. Cranny, 212, i, s.r. 
Cuttanee, 224, i, a. r, Dam, 227, ii, s.r, Ditech, 
246, ii, #. e, Doorga pooja, 250, ii, », Fr. 
Dnbash, 252, ii, «, e, Domdom, 254, ii, twice, 
s. 0. Durwaan, 256, it, «. 9, Factory, 264, ii, 
& v, Gardens, 278, ii, «. 2, Gour (c), 298, 
ii, &. 9, Hoogly, 321, ii, twice, «. r. Hooka, 
322, ii, 3, e, Hulwa, $27, i, «. v. Hurearra, 
327, ii, s. ©, Jackal, 398, ii, s. o. James 
and Mary, 342, ii, s, v. Jaun, 346, i, ». r. 
Jennye, 350, ii, #, ¢. Jatka, 362, ii, see $62, 
il, footnote, #, ¢, Kedgeree, S64, ii, a. 1, 
Mahratta Ditch, 410, i, twice, ar. Mango-tish, 
#24, ii, a. 2. Mofussil, 435, ii, twice, s, ». 
Monkey-bread Tree, 441, ii, twice, . r. Mort- 
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de-Chien, 45], ii, «. r. Mosqnito, 453, i, a r. 
Mugg, 455, ii, «. v. Nuddees Rivera, 492, ii, 
s t. Palankeen, 502, ii, a. ». Pepper, 529, i, 
s. ©. Pergunnahs, 530, i, twice, «. v. Polo, 
244, i, see £58, i, footnote, «, r. Putchock, 
564, fi, 3 times, «. cr, Rum-johnny (a), 584, ii, 


s. ©. Rupee, 586, i, «. ©. Ryot, 588, i, a vr. | 


Saligram, 593, i, « 7. Sayer, 605, i, 3 times 
a. ©. Beer, 611, i, #. . Shan, 623, i, s, c, Sudder 
(a), 653, i, a. e. Sudder Court, 653, ii, twice, 


a. . Bunderbunds, ¢60, i, «. v. Tahseeldar, | 


676, 1, « ©. Tamarind-fish, 68], i, «. rv. 
Achinock (1), 752, i, «. cr, Adawlut, 752, 
li, 705, 1, 754, i, « ©. Bayparree, 763, ii, 
s. t. Budge-Bodge, 767, ii, 768, i, «, er. Chan- 
dernagore, 776, ii, sc. Chingura, 778, i, a, 
Counsillee, 785, i, #. 7, Dengue, 789, i, twice, 


s. vr, Devil’a Reach, 790, ii, 2. vr. Diamond | 


Harbour, 791, ii, «, r. Kidderpore, 814, i, «. r, 
Kuttaur, 815, 
Satigom, f4, i, «. er. Vizier, 666, i: ann. 
6G: «. ©. Banyan (1), 46, ii, ann, 1680: 
s.r. Bungalow, 768, i: 
li, #. t. Zemindar, 748, i: ann, 1716: ap, 
Dustuck, 257, ii; ann, 1727: «, . 112, i, ar, 
Suttee, 670, i and. ii; ann. 1742: », 2. 112, i; 
ann, 1750-62; 
1751: 4, r, Muxadabad, 463, ii, #. ©. Sayer, 
654, ii; ann. 1752: « v, Verdure, 788, 
1; ann. 1753: «. vr. Harry, 318, i, a ©. 
Chuttanutty, 780, ii, twice; ann, 1754: a &. 
Harry, 518, i,4.. Pariah-Arrack, 515, ii; 
ann, 1755: a.c. Tom-tom, 708, ii; ann. 1757: 
s.0. Covenanted Servants, 207, ii, «. c. Mabratte 
Ditch, $21, ii; ann. 1759: «, e, Bulgar, 96, i, 
a, 0. Caffer, 108, i, «. ©. Cheroot, 144, it, 
#0. Kittysol, $71, ii, «. ©. Molly, 440, i; 
ann. 1760: 
ann. 1762: 4. r. Zimindar, £68,i; ann. 1768, 
é,¢. Beegah, 59, i; ann, 1765; «, 2, Cutchérry, 
223, ii, «. c. Shaster, 624,i; ann. 1768: a, r, 
Collery (e.), 182, i; aum 1771: « bf, 
Dawk, 232, i; ann, 1776: «, v..Respondentia, 
o77, i, «, ©. Zemindar, 748, ii; ann, 1778: 
#. e. Zemindar, 748, ii, a. ©, Slave, 856, ii; 
ano. 1780: «©, Banyan (1) b, 49,i; ann: 
1781: 4. r. Banyan. (2), 49, ii, s, e. Caffer, 
108, u, 4, e. Doria, 251, i, s. ©. Hanger, 312, 
ii, #. ©. Manjee, 427, i, s.r. Sikb, 638,i; ann. 
17&2 :. s..7. Bandel, 760, ii, #. ©. Bheesty, 765, 
i 4. 0. Black Town, 766, i, #. ©. Daye, 788, ii; 
ann, 1764: «, e, Budgerow, 92, i, «. r. Corge, 


ii, vee £28, i, footnote, «, ¢, | 


ann. 1698: #, 2. 11], | 


s, t. Turkey, 720, ii; ann, | 


i Ps Xerafine, 744, i, twice; | 


197, ii; ann, 1786: aes Baaian (1) 6,49, i, 
‘ap. Comry, 210, i, s. ©. Sunderbunds, 661, i, 
ann. 1793: «. r. Camee, 776, i; ann. 17942. 
aetna 879, is ann, 1795:5, «Mesum 
432, ii- ann. 1796: s.r. Dawk, 232, innd ii ; 
ann. 1799: s.r. Mustees, 828, i; enn, 1804: 
® ©. Palankeen, 504, i; ann. 1809: # ¢, 
Jungle, 359, i; ann, 1810: s.2, Banyan (1) b, 
4), i, a. ¢, Bochs, 76, ii, twiee, #. ©. Dhow, 
243, ti, «©. Garry, 279, i, a. r. Kitmntgar, 
S71, i, a FP, Chowringhee, 779, ii; nn, 
para: s.r. Boliah, 76, in, #. 7. Soorky, 648, i; 
. 1825: «. ». Cantonment, 121, ii; ann, 
val s. ©. Ticea, TOC, i; ann, 1830: «a, p, 
Qui-hi, 568, i; ann. 1883: «, rv. Sicea, 633, i, 
twice; ann. 1845-6: se, Sikb, 633, ii; ann. 
1848: 4. r, Achinock, 2, ii, #. », Bandanna, 43, 
i, 6, Chowringhee, 779, ii; ann. 1850: «. vr, 
Buxerry, 105, i; anm. 1851: «. &. Martaban, 
429, i; ann. 1862: v. ©. Potchock, 566, i; 
ann. 1863: «. r. Shaitan, 619, it; ann, 1872: 
#. 0. Mabratta Ditch, 410, i; ann. 1875: «, ¢. 
Baits, $5, ii, « ©. Bandanus, 48 ii; ann. 
1876: « ©. Black Act, 4, ii, #, r. Toseah, 
721, i; ann. 1878: «, w, Bayparree, 763, ii, 
S times; ann, 1880: «, r. Jackal, 399, i, « », 
Patcharée, 518, i; ann. 1883: «. ©. Dessaye, 
237, i, & t Haze, 469, ti; ann, 1885: «, r, 
Talook, 861, i. 
Caleutta, De; ann, 1697 and 1698: s.r, Zemindar 
748, i. 


| Calentta Course; #, r. Respondentis, 577, i. 


Calentta hen; ann. 1750-52: ar, Turkey, 720, ii, 

Calouttn hump ; a. °, Homp, 327, ii. 

Caldes'd ; aon. 1674: #, v. Chouse, 164, ii- 

Cile; a, e, Panieale, 510, i, 

Caléche; #. er, Calash, 770, ii, 

Caleehut ; ann, 1502: «. r. Porcelain, 549, i, 

Calecut; 64,i, footnote; ann. 1343: «, r. Maldives, 
418, i; ann. 1475: «. r. Calicut, 113, ii; ann, 
1498: «. r. Benjamin, 65, ii, #. 108, i, 
#, p. Crangenore, 211, ii, a. ©. Moor, 446,i,«, x, 
Pegn, 525,i; ann, 1500: « ©. Capneast, 772, 
ai ann, 1501: s. ev. Factor, 268, i, twice; 

ann, 1503: a. e. Amuck, 756, ii; ann, 1510: 

sc. Capneat, 122, i, s.r. Narsinga, 474, i; 
ann, 1516: «. r. Ollah, 485,i; ann, 1553: 
a. ©. Malabar, 419, ii, «, v. - Zamorin, 745, ii ; 
ann. 1563: «. ©, Betel, 67, ii, «0, Moor, 446, 
i, «. ©, Saffron, 589, ii, «, ©, Zamorin, 745, ii; 
ann, 1572: 4, 9. Calient, 113, ii, ‘twice, a 2, 
Cannanore, 121, i, twice; ann, 1579: ® &. 
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413, i; ann. 1608 and 1678 (twice): #, r, 
Calico, 113, i; aun,.1727: s.r, Beypoor, 68, 
ii, s. ©. Opium, 489, ii, #0. Tara, 862, i, 
Caloctit ; ann, 1627: «, , Calico, 113, i. 
Calecuta; ann. 1782+ s.r, Caleutta, 112, j, 
Caleoutische ; «. r. Turkey, 730, i. 
Calecutische Hahn ; * F, 


4.e. Turkey, 


Caledonia, New ; ann, 1885; 9,7, Dengue, 789, ii, 
Caleefa; 4. v, 112, i, 0c, Maistry, 410, ii, 
Calevoon ; #, 0.112, ii, 

Calelacere; s. ©. Calputtee, 114, i, 

Caleluz; ann. 1613; «, ©. Calaluz, 110, i. 
Calem; ann.1552and 1613: «. r. Calay, 111, ii, 


Calema; onn.15 13 and 1552: «. r. Salaam, 
592,15 ann. 1563: «, ©. Melique Verido, 823, 


i; ann. 1611: s.r, Salaam, 599, i, 


Calemba; ann, 1570: «. ©. Sappan-wood, 600, i./ 


Calembac; ann, 1590: «. vr, Zirbad, 750, i. 
Calembueo; ann, 1516: «, vr. Calambac, 110, ij. 
Calfader; ann. 1620; a. e, Calputtee, 114, i, 
Calfadenr; ann, 1€20: «, 2, Calpnttec, 114, i, 
Cali; aun. 1795: «. v. Pali, 5085, ii. ; 
Calichut; ann. 1505: «. r. Japan, 344, i, twice, 


Calico; #, r. 132, ii, a, v. Bafta, 35, i, a, 
Calamander Wood, 110, i, s. r, Comboy, 183, 


i, #. ©. Gingham, 287, ii, «. rc, ag-cloth, 
395, ii, «. 2, Madapollam, 406, ii, sv. Myro- 


balan, 465, ii, see 535, i, footnote, twice,e, r. 


‘lece-goods, 595, ii; ann. 1592 (7 times), 
1602, 1604 and 1612:s. », 113, i; ann. 1616: 
s. ©. Canaut, 118, ii; ann, 1622: «, 2. Dhoty, 
243,i; ann, 1670:«.e, Long-cloth, 819, ii; 
ann. 1707: ¢. p. 118,i; ann. 1725: s. e. Chintz, 


155, i; ann, 1727: «, v. Kerafine, 743, ji; | 


ann, 18]2: «, 9, 113, ii; ann. 1883: «, ¢, 


Batts, 85, ii, 


Calico; «, v, Calico, 112, ii; ann, 1627; ¢. p- 


Calico, 113, i. 
Calicot; 8, Calico, 112, ii, 
Calicdd; ann, 1627; «, r. Calico, 113, i. 
Calicut; #. r, 113, ii, #, r. Calico, 112, ii, 3 times, 


113, i, s, . Capnoat, 122, i, «. vr. Caste, 131, 


ii, #. ©, Ostur, 135, i, «, 2. Factory, 204, i, «. v. 
Fanim, 265, ii, «. ©. Moor, 445, ii, #, », 
Myrobalan, 465, ii, « r. Ollah, 485, i, #, , 
Padipatan, 556, ii, s. ». Tarkey, 719, ii, 270, 
i, twice, #. ©, Zamorin, 745, i, «. ©. Amnock 
756, ii, a. ©. Tanor, 861, i, #. v Tara, 861, ii, 





Calico, 118, i; ana, 1602: «, r. Malabar (A), 


Calico, 118, i, #. 
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s. v. Topaz, 863, ii: ann, 1980 - 4. v. Sindabar, 
635, i; ann. 1349: «. v, Quilon, 570, i, a, ¢. 
Shalee, 620, i, «. v. Zamorin, 745, ii; anu. 
1442: », ©. Cael, 108, i, a. ¢. 113, ii, ». ¢. 
Malabar, 412) ii, ». », Pandarini, 508, ii, a. v. 
Zamorin, 745, ii; ann, 1498: ¢. p. Bengal, 64, 
ii, #, ©. Capel, 121, ii, «. ©. Ceylon, 139, i, a. ¢, 
Bambook, 595, ii, «. ©, Sarnan, GO], ii, #, 6. 
Sumatra, 658, i, «. v. Topee, 713, i, #. &. 
Aerafine, 743, i, «. pv, Zamorin, 745, ii: ann, 
1500; #. . Capucat, 472, ii; ann. 1508: «, v. 
Amuck, 756, ii; ann. 1505: «. rv. Myrobalan, 
#66, ii; ann, 1510: «, rv. Cash, 128, ii, #, 2, 
Nair, 471, i, «, v. Pandarini, 509, i, a, r. Prow, 
555, i, a. r. Quilon, 570, 1, @. ©. Shanbaff, 623, 
i, 4.7, Tank, 684, ii, a, r. 4umorin, 745, ii; 
aun. 1516: e.r. Calambac, 110, ii, «. vr, Chalia, 
139, ii, #. r. Country, 206, ii, a, r. Oranganore, 
S11, ii, # p. Eaglo-wood, 258, ii, « 2, 
Pudipatan, 557, i, «. r. Tanga, 682, ii, «, c. 
Zamorin, 745, ii, «, v. Zedoary, 747, ii, s, v, 
Tanor, 861, i; ann. 15539: ». vr. Doney, 249, ii, 
#. ©. Molnceas, 441, i; ann, 1554: 9, r, Jam, 
§10,i, twice ; ann, 1562: s.r. Capueat, 122, ii; 
ann, 1570: ¢, ». Chalia, 139, ii; ann, 1599. 0. 
Nair, 471,i; ann, 1591: «. x. Calico, 113, i: 
ann. 1616: s. 2, Zamorin, 745, ii; ann, 1665; 
4. v. Bafta, 35, ii; ann. 1673: s. ©. Calico, 
113, i, «. e, Palempore, 505, i, s. pv. Tara, 862, 
i, twice; ann. 1676: »«. r. Chintz, 155, ii, «. 2. 
Turban, 719, ii; ann. 1727: «. ¢. Betel, 68, i; 
ann, 1750-52 : s.r. Turkey, 720, ii; ann, 1794+ 
#.¢. Covid, 207, ii, 


| Calif; ann, 1298: », r, Caleefa, 112, ii, 


Califa; ann. 1552: s, p, Caleefa, 112, ii, 

Calife; ann, 1253: s. r. Caleefa, 112, i, 

California; ann, 1727: », p. Borneo, 81, i, 

Calimere; 4. r. Coromandel, 198, i, 

Calin ; #. v, Calay, 111, i, twice, «.r, To le, 
“11, i; ann. 1610 and 1770: «. vr, Calay, 111, 
ii; ann. 1780: «. 5, Calay, 111, ii, « »v, 
Tootuague, 711, i; ano. 1794-5: 9.6. Calay, 
111, ii. 


| Calings; #. ©, Kling, 815,i; ann, 60-70: ¢. ¢. 


Kling, 373, i, 4 times. 

Oalingon ; ann. 60.70: ». p, Kling, 373, i; ann 
70: #.¢. Dravidian, 251, ii, 

Calingula; «, . 113, ii, 

Caliph; s. e. Ameer, 11, ii, #. r. Caleefa, 118, i, 
#. v. Dawk, 231, ii, #. 2. Dewaun, 239, i, ¢, p, 
Godge, 307, i, s. rp, Imaum, 328, ii, ». 
Maramut, 427, ii, «. c. Omrah, 456, i; ann. 
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1300: «#,. Punkah (b), 563, ii; ann, 1553 : 
#.c. Sheeah, 625, i; aun. 1760: «. vr. Caleefa, 
112, ii. 

Caliphate; «. er, Imanm, 328, ii, «. r, Shoenh, 
624, ii; aun, 696: «#. r. Dewann, 239, ii, 240, 
Li anm. 1553: «. r. Sheeah, 625, 1. 

Caliphship; aon, 1673: s, 7. Imaum, 329, i. 

Callamback; ann. 1618: s. v. Calambac, 110, ii, 

Callamelu, ann, 1753: 

Callawapores ; #. cr, Piece-gooda, 535, il. 

Callaym; ann, 1644: «, cr, Tootnague, 711, i, 

“Callery; a. 0. Collery, 182, 1. 

Calleoons ; aun, 1223: s.r. Calecoon, 112, ii. 

Callinn; oun, 545: 4, r. Sirath, 605, ii, 

Callianee; ann, 1825: s.r, Calyan, 114, ii. 

Callinnpoor; ann. 1780: s.r. Dacanore, 34, 1. 

Callico; s.r, Calico, 112, ii; ono, 1602: « © 
Kling, 373, i; ann. 1604 (twice) and 1605: 
s. ©. Calico, 118, i; ann. 1612: 
$5, ii, «2. Corge, 197, i; aon. 1616: ar 
Calico, 113, 1, «wv. Calicut, 113, ii: 
1627: s.r. Cématy, 183, ii; ann, 1000: 3, ¢ 
Porcelain, 649, ii; ann. 1696: «. vr. Denval, 65, 
i; ann. 1711: s.r. Long-drawers, 395, ii, #. rv. 


Orankay, 492, i, & r. Turban, 719, ii; ann. 
a. c. Calieo, 118, ii: ann. 1727: a, r, 


1720: 
Mangalore (b), 422, ii; ann, 1785: 
Piece-goods, 555, i, 
Callicutts; ann. 1616: 4. er. Calient, 113, ii, 
Calligo; ann. 1685: a, 7. Muslin, 459, ii, 
Callimere: a. cr. Factory, 264, 1. 
Callin; ann, 1610: «. r. Dudgrook, 
Callipatties; «, r., Piece-goods, 535, ii, 
Callivances; sun, 1814: 4, e, Calnyance, 111, i, 
Callvanses; ann. 1752: «. vr. Colavance, 111, i. 
Calmaria; s. cr. Culmureca, 216, i. 
Calmendar; «. &. Calamander Wood, 110, j; 
ano, 1676: s. vr. Chintz, 155, ii. 
Calmendir; 156, i, footnote. 
Calmuck; ann. 1871: «. r. Sling, 649, i. 
Caloche; +. v. Calash, 770, it. 
Caloete: «rr. Caluvte, 114, 1: ann. 1606: 
Caluete, 114, ii. 
Calophyllom inophyllum ; ¢. r. Poon, 547, i, 
Calotropis procera; a. 7. Muddir, 454, ii, 
Calon; ann. 1600: s, vr, Paddy, 496, i, 
Calpentyn; #. cr. Potlam, 505, ii, 
Calputree; s.r. 114, 1 
Calaon; a, ¢. Prjawmmas, 566, ii. 


a. of: 


02, ii, 


a. ©. Coleroon, 751, ii- 


s.r. alta, 


AIELL. 


Caltewicous; @ ». Killedar, 814 ik 
Caltanissetta; s, e, Killadar, 814, ii. 


| Caluat ; «2.114, i, 771, i. 


Caluete: ar. 114, i, 


Gitewibar ann. 1631: s.r. Mortdechin 450; F, 


Culumba-root; ann, 1850: 
78, ii, Saka, 

Calumba root; «. ¢. Columbo Root, 183, i. 

OCalumidiriya ; s. 7. Calamander Wood, 110, i, 

Calvar; ann, 1665: «. r. Mohwa, 439, ii, 

Calvele; ann, 1582: «. vr. Calucte, 114, ii. 

Calyan; #2. 114, ii, twice, 

Calyoon; «©. Caleeoon, 112, ii. 

Galyptranthes jambolana ; 4. 2. Jamoon, 342) ii, 

Camacaa; ann. 1375: 4. 2. Kineob, 369, i, 





Camall ; » 1350: #0. Cumbly, 216, i, a. e. 
Toned 827, i 

Camall cloth; ann. 1350: 4. ¢. Cambly, 216, i. 

Caorualli; 216, i, footnote. 


Ghraitlos ann. 1350; #. ©. Hummanl, 327, i. 

Camalla; #. 0. Huminaul, $27, i. 

Camara; ¢, ¢. Cumra, 216, ii; ann. 80-00: ¢, p- 
Jangar, 243, i, 

Camara del Rey; ann. 1578: #. e. Conicopoly, 
TOU, i. 

Canaries s.¢. Gombroon, 294, ii, 

Camarij; ann. 1553: «9. Cot, 205, i, s.r. 
amor, @40, i. 
Camarix: ann. 1398: 

twice, 


a, if. Carambola, 123, hy 


|) Camariz; ann. 1563; «. ©. Carambola, 123, i. 


Camatarra; anu. 1498: «. r. Sumatra, 658, i. 
Canatra ; aon. 1526; «. ©. Sunda, 659, ii : ann. 
1542: #. 2. Peyn, 525, ii, 


| Cambaba; aun. 1555: s. 2. Java, 848, ii, 


Cambaet; ann. 1298: sc. Cambay, 115, i. 

Cambain; ann. 1535: 4. v. Camboja, 115, ii, 
ia Lanchara, 334, i; onn.1552: a,c. Banyan 
(1), 48, ii; ann. 1563: ¢. 2, Opium, 489, ii, 
. ¢. Mogul, The Groat, 437, i; ann. 1568: 
4, ¢. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1570: «x. Sunda, 
659, ii; ann. 1584: s. v. Indigo, $34, i, avr. 
Root, 375, ii, s. c. Sucket, 652, ii; ann. 159s - 
#. vr. India of the Portugese, 333, i; ann. 
1613: 4. ©. Sind, 634, ii; ann. 1693; «¢. r: 
Daman, 229, i, 

Canibaia cloth; ann. 1615: «. 7. Comboy, 78], is, 

Cambaieam; ann. 1588; s.r, Catur, 135, i, 

Cambaico; ann, 1563; s.r. Acheen, 3, ii, 


; Cambaicte; ann, 1563; «. e. Gostnke 787, i. 


{To be continwed, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” 


Sra, — In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX. 
p. 892, a query is reproduced from Panjab Notes 
and Queries, 1893, regarding the nature of the 
Dipak Bag. I send you the following notes 
regarding the churacteristics of this and a few 
other Riga from the Native point of view, which, 
I hope, will interest your readers. 


Hanumiin, whose pride of his musical abilities was 
thus hombled by Rama. Perhaps this ia only an 
Ing in tune. 





























Varali is a Riga which is not tanght directly 
by the teacher, as such teaching is supposed to 
make his education incomplete. This has to be 
learnt from hearing it sung. Sir W. Ousely in 
his Exsay on the Music of Hindwatan writes :— 
“Mia Tonsine, a wonderful musician in the time, 
of King Akbar, sang one of the night-ragas at 
mid-day; the powers of music were such that it 
instantly berame night, and the darkness extended 
ina circle round the palace as far as the sound of 
his voice could be heard.” 


There are o few legends about this Réga, 
which has been wrongly called the ‘Lamp Raga.’ 
Dipaka means that which illuminates, 


One auch story saya that the sacred lamps of a 
certain temple in Mysore, having been extin- 
guished owing to the negligence of the priest to 
supply them with oil, were anddenly illominated, 
when a well-known musician began to sing this 


The Afn-i-Albarf relates a story where the | 
Emperor Akbar commanded his chief court- | 
musician, Wiyak GéopAl, to sing this Riga. “He 
endeavoured to excuse himself, but in vain; the 
Emperor insisted on obedience. He therefore re- 
qucsted permission to go home and bid farewell 
to his family and friends. It was winter when he 
returned, after an absence of six months. Before 
be began to sing, be placed himeelf in the waters 
of the Jamna till they reached his neck. As soon | 
as he had performed a strain or two, the river’ | 
gradually became hot and at length began to boil | 
so that the avonies of the unhappy musician be- | 
came unsupportable. Suspending for a moment |; 
the melody thua cruelly extorted, he sued for 
mercy, but sued in vain. Akbar wanted to prove 
wore strongly the power of the Raga, Niyak | 
Gopilrenewed the fatal song. Flames burst with 
riolence from hia body, and, though immersed in 
the waters of the Jomni, be was consumed to. 
ashes.” Such is the fatality attaching in the | 
public mind to this Riga! 


 Abiri ia another Riga which is supposed t? 
have o similar mystic influence. The singer is 
supposed to go without food for the rest of the 
day. A certain musician, defying the power of 
the Riga, betook himself to a public inn where 
the local Rani herself served the guests with food. 
As he was about to be served, he burst forth in 
his extreme joy at the sight of the food, exclaim- 
ing that he had, at last, conquered Ahiri. This 
being the name of his hostess, she felt insulted, 
disappeared and caused her husband to punish 
him. But he was eet at liberty when he related to 
him the story of the mysterious influence of the 
Bisa. 


Mégharafijini is a Riga which is supposed to 
be capable of drawing forth rain from the clouds, 


Theee are all superstitions which have encrusted 
themselres round the musical science in the course 
of ite gradual development. Perhaps they are 
only calculated to give an idea (im a more or less 
eaoterio way) of the nature and characteristics 
of sciences may contribute to the amusement of 
of history, they are the landmarks of progress 
through which the sciences have passed. 





It ia. not clear what meaning is to be attached 
to the fantastic conceptions in which some of the 
Rivas are clothed by our ancient musicians. The | 
Rémdyona relates a story, where one of the seven | 
daughters of a Rishi (who are figuratively referred 
to as the seven notes) dropped down dead as soon 
asa note peculiar to ber was sung out of tune by | 


C. TrruMaLarra Natprc. 


“ Genarrama,” Triplicane, Madras, 
Ith January 1901, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A SPECIMEN OF MODERN DOMESTIC 


HINDUSTANL 
“oo... Bdhib né bhdjd dé tarakit dé pérd 
chdr chirid : khdnadmdn ke hdth men dénd?. . 


» » B&bib bas sent two turkey cocks and two 
turkey hens, four birds : to be given over tothe 


Here the English turkey in the gnise of taraklet 
does duty for the cock bird, while the correct 
vernacular péril, meaning precisely the same 
thing, does duty for the hen. 

R. C. Tempxe. 





CORRUPTIONS OF ENGLISH — HANGLIXa. 

My kitchen lately required some repairs to the 
roof, and as these were being delayed I made 
some enquiries from the cook, and received the 
following reply :—kwehh nahfa Ada i lin; 
abht nahti dyd: nothing bas been done; the 
angle-iron has not yet come, 

R. C. Temrre, 


MOTUEPHA. 


THs now practically obsolete term stil] appears | 


in the annual budget for the Andaman Islands. 
E. g., in the Revenne items of the Estimate for 
the year 1900-01 is :—“Moturpha (house-tax) 
collections.” Tha old moturpha, moturfa, of 
the Madras Revenue was not a tar on houses but 


on professions and trades. It was abolished | 


finally quite thirty years ago. The vernacular 
word is muhtarafa: Ar, hirfa, a handicraft. 


R. C. Tewpie 
BOGUS ANGLO-INDIANISMS. 


Is Mr. Pringle's notes to the Madras Conauli. 
ations for 168], p. 64, occur the following re. 
marks:—"“Grall. (general) The clerical mark of 





| money paid them for 
| [the pedda naigu would be the 


signed." On p. 80:—"At a Consultation, the 
several books of accounts and registers for July 
and Gen™ to Surat and the Honble Comp* - 
were read and passed.” On p. 41:—“A Gen" 
rec’ from Metchp™,”” 


I have since come across another good instance 
Of the manufacture of bogua words, This time in 


| MS., clearly through the ignorance or carelessness 


of the clerk employed in copying. In a MS. 
Account of the Andaman Islands 1793, by Lieut. 
Stokoe (India Office, EK. I. C., Home Series, Mig- 
cell. 3&8), there oceurs this somewhat remarkable 
passage: — “The only quadrupeda we have seen 


) are Hoga, Hats and the Johneumon: the two 


former commit constant depredations in our gar. 
den and granary; the Guinna, a four-footed 
Animal of the Lizard Tribes, destroys our Poul- 
try, ete.” 


Here the copyist bas misread and mistran- 
scribed the original writer's Ichneumon and 


| turned it into Johneumon and alan the writer's 


ninna, 


ana, ond made it into G 


RK. C. Tewpre, 





TARRYAR. 
Ix the existing Madrasi village the talart or 


| taliyary has» fixed position. He is the head 


ri lagee watchman whose dnty it is to detect 


| offences, guide travellers and so on. He is alwaya 


1680. — The Peohs and Tarryars sent in quest 


of two soldiers who had deserted from the garrison 


returned answer that they could not light of them, 
whereupon the peons were turned ont of service, 
but upon Verona’s intercession taken in again 
and fined each a month's pay and to repay the 
Naigu was fined in like manner for his Tarryars 
p. 3. 


K, C. Tempe. 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pa,.D., M.B.A.5. 
(Continued from p, 232.) 
Cuarren X, 


Ce of the battle of Badr — Regulations on the distribution of the booty — 
: Revelations on the events of the period — Charges against Jews and Christians — Battle of Uhad 
— Disposition of conquered property forms an important precedent — Revelations on the Event — 


Composition of Stra iv, 
es 

The defeat of the Qoreish forces at Badr was not only a personal triumph for Mahammed, but 
slso of the greatest importance for the farther development of the Moslim Commonwealth, Mubam- 
med’s position was improved in every way, yet hedid not, as might have been anticipated, break forth 
into hymns of thanksgiving, or even deliver a triumphant address, It is true that he immediately 
attributed the victory to Allah, but it is characteristic that his first address dealt prosaically with 
the distribution of the spoils.“ This was, however, due to the force of cireumstances, as many 
faith before the Hijra. The expedition had been undertaken with a view to acquire wealth, and this 
having been achieved, other thoughts were, for the mument, banished from the minds of the victors, 
This is significant for the condition of [slim at that juncture, as it proved that everything was con- 
sidered Jawfal which helped to injure or frighten the enemies of the Prophet, 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the financisl side of the matter bad to be settled 
at once, and perhaps Muhammed did not act entirely in accordance with his own inclinations when 
taking this in hand first, Many of the conquerors cared much more for # large share in the spoil than 
for the glory of the faith, Quorrels seemed inevitable. From the opening words of the first specch 
dealing with the affair, we gather that questions on the subject of the distribution had actually been 
addressed to Mahammed, who alludes to them in the following words (Sara viii, la): “ They ask thee 
sbout the spoil; say: the spoils are Allah's and His Messenger's." 

This was a most important decision to make, If the spoils remained the property of “ Allah and 
His Prophet,” the latter was free to dispose of them according to hig own judgment, and to grant 
rewards to such persons ss he thought proper. The decree was exceedingly statesmanlike, as it not 
only prevented quarrels, but also created a precedent for lines of conduct in fntare cases of conquest 
by Moslims of movable or landed property, Thus the consequences of the battle of Badr form 
a0 important factor in the development of Muhammedan law of property.” 

The ehief cause of the Qoreish defeat was the lack of discipline in their army, This seems to have 
been noticed by Muhammed, who lost no time in calling the attention of the Believers to the duty of 
strict obedience to Allah and His Messenger (v. 15-3). He could not refrain from remarking on 
those Medinians who, in spite of their faith, had refused to join the expedition (v, 5), and blamed thoes 
also who were satisfied with making a raid against » caravan, whilst endeavouring to escape a meeting 
with its armed escort.“? Such timidity was all the more unexpected, as Allah had promised to assist 
the believing corps with a thousand angels (¥v. 9) to cast dread in the hearts of the infidels (vv, 10-12), 
At & critical moment during the battle, when Muhammed’s sharp eyes detected that the enemy was 





See I, I. p. 478. —Muhammed shose the expression, jlail ipl, of Ui) on purpose. The Commentators explain 
it ano frant from Alllh (\lgsy &U! ye dlc), see Al Beidhtwi. ! 
" See Sachau, daltesto Qucilen des mohammadan Rechis. Ac. Vienna, 1870, p. @9e97.; Yabyib, Adam, Kidh 


Mi Khardj, od. Jaynboll, p. 5, ) 
® Wellhauscn, Mohammed in Medina (Al Wagidi), p. 77, incorrect. 
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on the point of retreating, he took up a handfol of sand, and threw it at them, The victory must 
have seemed a real miracle to those who witnessed it, and one of Muhammed's dearest wiehes was 
thus fulfilled. He had been favoured with a miracle! Muhammed had no desire to pass for a great 
general, and was better served by ascribing the victory to Allih. The handful of gravel which he had 
thrown at the enemy would not have decided the skirmish “bad Allgh not thrown” (v. 17). Itis 
not difficult to perceive that the superstitions Meceans, discouraged by having lost many of their 
leaders in single combat, turned their backs on what they feared to be witcheraft, They found them- 
selves once more opposed to the man who, a few years previously, could be insulted with impunity, 
bot who now commanded a well disciplined army (vv. 15-26), 

It is but natural that after such a miraculous turn of events Muhammed recallal to his mind 
the humble and perilous position he and his friends were in lefore the emigration to Medina, He now 
took an opportanity of admonishing Believers to be grateful to Allah, and faithful to His Apostle 
(¥. 26-27). One of his most dangerous enenties, Al Nadr b. Al Harith, who had repeatedly ridiculed 
his tales by imitating him, had been taken prisoner. I believe it was for his and his fellow-captive 
Ogba b. Moeit's special benefit that Muhammad revealed rv. 30-31: “And when the infidels were 
crafty with thee to detain thee a prisoner, or to kill thee, or to drive thee forth, they were erafty ; 
but Allah was erafty too, and Allib is the best of the crafty, And when our Signs were rehearseit 
to them, they said: We have heard [it] slroaily ; if it pleased us, we could tell the like, rerify 
these are nothing but old folks’ tales." — The fate that awsited the two prisoners seems to be 
predicted. in v, 35: “ Now taste the punishment for your disbelief," They were executed during the 
return to Medina, 

The next piece (v. 42-46) is the fragment of an address also on the topic of the battle, His 
first regalution with regard to the spoil Muhammed now amended, so that in future one fifth 
should be assigned to tho church. The statement that Allah had shown the Prophet in a dream 
before the battle the number of the enemies smaller than it was in reality, was evidently an afterthought, 
Another speech devoted to the same subject draws lessons for the guidance of believera on future 
occasions (vv. 47-49), and warns the “ Hypocrites” (vy. 51), the Jews, and the Meccan army, which 
Muhammed very effectfully compared to Pharaoh and his host (vr. 52-56). 


Then follows a short address (vv. 57-70) which, I believe, does not refer to the batile of Badr, 
but to the expedition against the Band Qainog& These were among the signatories of the treaty 
which was concluded between Muhammed on one side, and the pagan inhabitants of Medina and the 
Jews on the other, but a pretext was easily found for charging a section of the latter with having 
violated the compact (vv, 57-58). The war preparations alluded to in v, 62 cannot refer to the 
Qoreish, because they were to be made against “ unknown infidels,” and such who endeavoured to 
betray the Prophet (v.64). The enemies Mohammed heré had in mind were only to be found in 
Medina in the ranks of the Jews and those Arabs who, from political motives, assumed outwardly a 
friendly attitude towards Islim. The stout resistance the Jews offered to all hig endeavours to con- 
vert them, is portrayed in the same verse: “ Didst thou spend all that is on earth, thou conldst not 
reconcile their hearts, etc.” The invitation to the Moslim warriora to fight the Jews is then expressed 
ine slightly modified reproduction of Ler, xxvi, 8 (v.67). When the Bani Qainogd had sorren- 
dered, Mohammed intended to have them all massacred (v. 68), but yielding to the demand of Alxi 

# 1. 1. p. 445 with a curse ; Vigil, p. 58. | | 
© Sprenger, I. p, 300, seem to regard the passage as Meccan, but withond reason, 


of We should expect the Dual, but Muhammed did not address thom direct, expressing himeclf ina more general 
way. 


1 "These verses are referred by some wuthorities to the expulaion of the Bani Qainogi (¢f. Nildeke, p. 139), bu 
¥. 4 ce ms to be against it; see alo YahyA b, Adam, p, 3, ae Ae 
© "Those in whose hearts is sickness’ (y, 5), 


* A) Beidhiwi wrongly refers tho verses to the Band Koreisa, The phmse "ais (5G is reprodused 
by Huassin b, Thabit, p. 4 "hag “ 
@ Mabammed met them on th®r market place. 
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Allah b, Ubeyy, the recognised chief of the Medinian Arabs, whom he did not care to provoke unne- 
cessarily, he merely expelled the vanquished tribe (¥. 69), and confiscated their property for the 
benefit of those who had taken part in the raid (vr. 70). 


The proceedings which Muhammed had taken against the Bani Qainoqa were so plainly illegal 
that he felt himself compelled to justify them by means of a divine revelation, Their punishment, 
he explained, was due solely to their treacherous conduct (vv, 71-72). Having thus weakened the 
hostile forces, the Prophet now took an opportunity of surveying the general sitaation in Medina, 
and of criticising the fraternal alliance which had, at his own instigation, been formed immediately 
after entering Medina between the believing inhabitants of the town and his fellow fugitives, For 
some reason, probably in order to be able to deal with the Jews as he thought best, he suddenly 
dissolved their alliances (v. 74). He apparently felt strong enough also to make a slight distinction 
between the Medinian citizens and his aristocratic Meccan compatriots. 


The first portion of Stra iii, must have been revealed soon after Stra viii. The former state- 
ment, that Allah had shown Muhammed in o dream the enemy to be smaller in number, is now changed 
into a “ Sign’ that the Moslim army appeared to the infidels twice its strength. IT believe also that 
a large portion of this sira was delivered chiefly for the benefit of the Jews, or, at least, those Judmo- 
Arabs whom Muhammed hoped to win through persuasion. I would, therefore, date it priorto 
the expalsion of the Band Quinogi, The leading ideas of theaddress seem to be that Islim so nearly ap- 
proached Judaism that the Jews should feel no scruples in recognising Muhammed as a true prophet, 
The conspicnons accumulation of formulas of Unification in a small compass (vy. 1, 4, 16 drs) with 
Huwa instead of Alldh and with a supplement so familiar to Jewish eara as “the Living and 
Belf-subsistent” is anything but accidental. In the same speech Muhammed mentions the Térah 
(vv. 2, 43, 44, 58) and the Gospel (vv. 2,43, 58) for the first time, The allusion to Pharaoh and 
his nation, standing as they doas the prototypes of wicked people, was calculated to resound nowhere more 
powerfully than in the minds of the Jews, When Muhammed says (¥. 17) that in the eyes of Allah 
the Din™ is Islim, “and those to whom the Book was given disagreed not until after that there 
was given to them knowledge,” it is clear that he refers to the Rabbinical interpretation of the 
Law, on the basis of which the Jews used to argue with him (v. 18).7 The verses 25-26 are rather 
out of place here, but they are so closely related to Jewish formulas of prayer, that it is not improbable 
that Muhammed inserted them in this speech intentionally, Whether the censure of the friendly 
intercourse between Moslims and Jews (v. 27) was originally inserted here, it is difficult to say, as it 
would have been more in place at the beginning of the open hostilities against the latter, 

What was Mohammed's purpose in introducing the stories of the births of John and Jesus in » 
specch not addressed to Christians (vv. 30-48)? I believe his intention was the same as in the 
previous sermon, viz., to show that in vital religious questions he stood on the same ground as the 
Jews, but had authority to “abrogate”. part of what had been made unlawful for them (vy. 44), 
“Jesus was a created being like Adam, whilst there is no God beside Allih"? (vv. 52,55). The 
pleonastic form of v.57: “ That we (Mubammed and the Jews) serve no other God than Allah, and 
associate no one with Him,” makes it manifest that Muhammed, when it suited him, was not loth to 
side with the Jews against Christians. Later on he also found an opportunity of doing the opposite, 














“ The verse is regarded a4 abrogating the preceding one. Noldeke refers it to the spoils of the battle of 
Badr, but I cannot share his opinion. 


 Noldeke denies that v, 73 is abrogated by vy. 76; of. ix, 101, 

Before either to vill 0, 12 or to 45-48, Se0.also «lj ybH) ii. 2 and vit, 49); iif. Basins 455 b.5d y 
of. vill, 51; Hii, 47 of, vill. 50, baad 

Vi lef ii, 256, ys! ! alone xl. 67. 

"© ‘This again ¥, 55, ") See Ch, IIT. at the end. 

rom v. 23 it appears that they answered Muhammed’s hell fire threats with the Talmudical symbolism that 


the sojourn of the wicked in Gehenna only laste twelve months; ae Rs Hash, fol. 17, 
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On the basis of the strict monotheistic view common to Moslins and Jews he invites the latter to 
return to pare Abrahamism (v, 58), which was identical neithe: with [Rabbinic] Judaism nor with 
Christianity (¥. G0) The purport of verse 65 is not quiteclear to me, although the Commentators try 
to explain it, Whom should the Jews style ““Belevers" but their ow. people? ‘The Commentators 
naturally think of the Moslims, and Mabammod may perhaps have meant that also. but the sentence 
gecms to be the result of a misunderstanding on his part, It is not likely that one section of Jews 
should have encouraged another to profess the Islamic cult in the morning and to abjure it again in 
the evening, 

“Those whe barter away the covenant of Allih and His faith for a small price” (v. 71) is one of 
the derogatory appellations given to the Jewa by the Prophet. The threat that the persons thus 
desoribed “shall have no share in the final world”™4 can only have been calenlated to impress Jewish 
hearers, since the phrase is but the Muhsnmedan adaptation of a well known Rabbinical one, What 
Muhamed really aimed st in those remarks was an onslaught against the authority of the Rabbinical 
ewle, which be represents as claiming equal anthority with the “Book.” Some Jews, he says, pervert 
the Dovk in order to reckon to it what does not belony to it (v. 72). Whether, or not, Moham- 
mel was convinced of this he at any rate wished to convey to the minds of Moslims, that the Jewish 
Rabbis, by making Jaws, placed themselves on a level with God (v. 73), and desired to be 
worshipped, Allah, however, never commanded men to take angels and prophets as Lords (v. 74). 
The point of this criticism lies in the terms Rabbdniyyin and. arbdban which are both to be 
interpreted as indicating the supremacy of Rabbiniem, | 

It is not diffienlt to sce how Muhammed imbibed the notion that Jews paid their Rabbis 
greater homage than was due to mortals, Not only was he aware that they performed many rites 
solely on Rabbinical authority, but he seems to have seen them pray at the supposed graves of 
Biblical prophets and pious men in general, In a tradition handed down by Al Bokhiri,?* 
Mohamed is said to have remarked that Alkih bad cursed the Jows because they used the graves of 
their prophets as places of worship. If this be trne, he could not have foreseen to what extent such » 
custom was destined to prevail in the Moslim world. 


Some scholars regard v. 79 as very late,?? bat there is no reason to place it much Jater than ¥. 17. 
Since the words are addressed to the Jewa (sce v. 81), their namber and influence tix Medline’ topat 
“till have been great enough to make it worth the Prophet's while to try and convert them (v. 85).78 
Verse 87 is supposed to have been the reply to a query addressed to Muhammed by some Jews. The 
authenticnty of this question, with which [ have dealt elsewhere, js very doubtfal. It is, therefore, 
net quite clear what Muhammed meant by this remark, ex cept that he wished to parade lite aabaas 
wynaintance with the Pentaiench, and the passages in Gen. ix. 4 and xxxii. 28 in partienlar; | By 
bringing one of their scrolls and reciting the verses in question they could convince themselves of the 
truth of his allegation. The next verse, which concludes ihe address, brand -Bilidlival 
prohibitions as “forging a lie against Aljah.” » brands again post-Dillical 

At abont the same time as the first half of Siira iii, Sra xIvii. must have been revealed. v.93 
however, is out of connection with the verses 1 and 8, and altogether out of place here. The eam. 
pilers did mot, perhaps, care to commence a sira with a condemnation of the wick ad: > ‘ThecKitetes 
gained hitherto are made the basis for admonitions and a censure of the Jews.8! In rv. 2} Mulanmed 

"AA: aes chr a 
** A distinct allusion to the Jewiah oral law is vo be found im py 900 yo (Geiger, p. 51), see also J. QR, Vol. 


SIT, p, 223. 
™ Ed. Krehl, I, p. 28. 
7 NOldvke, p, 141, His remark, that Muhammed regarded “true Christians" as believers, iy ; nat its] 
with ¥, 52, eg ra, ia moompatible 
7 OC). Numb. sai). 18, and Al Beidhiwn, QR. Vol. X, p, 105, 


eu +r. drofer 10 wel lege! ual ¥. Lefer. Band 10, Aste vy, Y see Ch. EDL 
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PS Sally nid aves for tho’ iret. thine with the intranet 
command : Know! I[t is possibly modelled on verses like Exod. viii- 6, 18, ix. 14, or Deut. vi. 
Verse 22 insofar differs from the similar one §. ii, 21, that in the former it Scshetundita Spiked 
a special revelation with regard to the oppression of the Jews. From this we may gather, that the 
verse was revealed after the expulsion of the Band Quinoqa. It shows distincfly that Muhammed 
was resolved to exterminate al] the Jews as soon as circumstances permitted. That the Jews were 
weant, is to be seen from the expression “those in whose heart there is sickness.” In v. 23 we see the 
war against the remaining Jewish tribes decided upon, and their only eseape from slanghter speedy 
conversion to Isliim, ‘Their obstinacy is, then, described (vv. 25-29) in the usual plirases.44 V.32 
refers to certain emblems ® (probably couneeted with the Jewish ritual), The term dafhwi-lynwli 
probably alludes to the chanting of prayers and portions of the Pentateach and Prophets read during 
service. The prayer-books of the Jews in Arabic-speaking countries show the wroed leim at the 
headings of Piyyitim (hymns), in order to intimate the tunes to which they are to be sung. The 
Jewish custeum of chanting prayers is as old us it is universal, and there is no reason to doubt that jt 
also existed in Arabia at the time of Mohammed. The words in question may also refer to a habit of — 
the Medinian Jews of intermizing the vernacular with Hebrew words, especially in discussions on 
matters religious. — Those Moslims, Muhammed continues, who miglit hesitate to take up arms 
against their former allies, are warned that their first duty is to obey Allah and His Messenger (v, 35). 
Since success is certain (v. 36), there is no reason for any Moslim to be behind hand in contributing 
towards the cost of the expedition against the Jews (vv. 39-40). 


The defeat whichthe Moslim army suffered at Uhudinthe third year after the Hijra, cansed 
A momentary diversion in the constant denunciations of the Jews who, in their tarn, were not loth to 
prejudice Medinians, Mosjims and pagans alike, against Muhammed. The latter, seeing that his 
prestige was at stake, took pains to restore the same in a speech which fills out the rest of Sara iii. 
He warned Believers against intimate relations with the enemies of Islim (v. 114), and admonished 
them not to lose their faith in the revelations, which had assured them of final vietory (v. 115). The 
misfortune over which their enemies rejowed (v, 116) was chiefly due to the cowardice of two com- 
panies of the Moslim-army (v. 118), In order to raise the spirits of his friends Muhammed reminded 
them again of the rictory of Badr, even introducing this name into the revelations in questions 
(v. 119). The thousand angels who had assisted the Moslims on that occasion (8. vill, 9) is in this 
speech trebled (v. 120), but they would in the next emergency increase to five thousand (vy. 121). 
Some of the following verses insinuate that the disaster may have been a punishment for “usury 
doubly doubled " exercised by Moslims (v. 125), and those who felt themselves guilty of this or 
other crimes (v. 129), must at onee invoke Allih’s forgiveness (v. 127), aud give alms (v, 128), 
Accidents had happened before (v. 151). Moslims were, therefore, not to give way to grief, and 
would be victorious in the end (¥. 133). 

The next group of verses (134-157) reminds Moslims tobe always as ready to die for the canse of 
Islim as they bad been once before; and that no soul died save by permission of Allih, and at ite 
appointed time (v. 139). Before the dast mentioned verse one is interpolated (¥, 188) which has 
caused much comment among Moelim theologians.™ The verse, which willoceapy ourattention later 
on, is nothing buts copy of 8. ¥. 790," and not only disturbs the connection between vv. 187-139, 
but forma a complete contrast to v. 140, which speaks of prophets who did not show themselves weak 
even in the face of myriads of enemies. The reproach of cowardice is then repented (v. 145). [Ly 
order to make similar faintheartednesa impossible for the future, Muhammed lays it down bere aa a 
principle that, had they all been in their houses, those who were fated to die, had gone forth to meet 

22 —————— ee ee 
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their doom (v. 148). This verse gives manifest evidence that any fatalistic notions occurring in 
the Qorfin are not the result of theological speculations, bot were grown on purely political 
soil. It was necessary to render another defeat impossible, because Islam could not afford it, The 
demoralisation after Ujmd was so great that the Moslims made Muhammed responsible, and charged 
him with having deceived hia friends, He was obliged to defend himself against this accusation™ 
(v. 155), but reminded his acensers that Allah had sent a mossenger to them out of their own midst 
(v. 158), and that their misfortune was their own fault. Te described the situation very accurately 
in saying that “on that day they were far nigher to disbelief than to faith" (v. 160), but those 
who had suffered martyrdom, were not dead but alive, and enjoyed the pleasures of paradise by the 
gtace of Allah (vr. 163-169). 

In close connection with this speech stands the next which is less severe and rather more hopeful 
intone. ‘To turn the general attention from the cheerless subject of the defeat, he makes tise of a 
well worn device in launching another rebake against the Hypocrites and Jews, In answer to the 
Prophet's request for funds to continne the war against the Meccans, they asked sneeringly whether 
Allah was poor (v, 177). The question originatel, according to tradition, with Finhag, a member of 
the expelled Bani Qainogd, and is evidently only a reflex of Numb. xj. 93. Muhammed, however, 
taking the sarcasm seriously, placed this alleged blasphemy ona par with the oh! reproach that the 
Jews hal “ killed their prophets undeservedly” (ibid.), Not less sinful, lie adds, is the assertion that 
Allah had covenanted with them not to believe in a prophet until he had brought a sacrifice whieh the 
fire devoured® (v, 178). A remark of this kind, whether spoken in fest or earnest, was not founded 
on any condition laid down in the Old Testament, bat entails an allusion to snch passages as Jind. 
vi, 21, xii, 20; 1 K. xviii. 31, Probably this fire falaér) is porposely contrasted in one of 
the following verses with the illuminating (almunir) Book (¥. 191) and those who are removed from 
bell fire and brought into paradise (v. 182), — Farther warnings addressed to the scofling Jews 
(vv. 183-186), a fervent prayer, and admonitions to bear the situation patiently, conclude the afra. 

A more powerful lever than speeches was now applied to the drooping spirits of the Moslims by 
the expulsion of the second Jewish tribe, the Banfi Al Nadir, after Mohammed had cansed 
their chief, Ka‘b b. Al Ashraf, to be assassinated"! The Moslim bards hastened to celebrate these 
two events in various songs, and Muhammed himself was 80 rejoiced, that he composal o series of 
Hallelujah-Psalms, It is as such — and as imitations of Biblical one?, amd Pes. exivi.-el, in 
particular — that I regard the Séras, lvii,," lix., Ixi., bxii,, Ixiv.,allof which begin with the works ; 
Praise Allih whatever is in the heavens and in the earth,” It is rather difficult to fix the order of 
succession of these five sdras, but this is of little account, as they were all composed at this period. 
Their poetic element is almost entirely confined to the superseription mentioned, the rest being 
prose, and we read the demand to give alms from the conquered treasuries (Ivii, 7). The vietory 
alluded to in v.10 is no other than the expulsion of the B..Al Nadir.8 The reverse previously 
sustained was still fresh enouch in his mind to canse him to warn his friends uot to exazgerate 
their joy (v. 22-23). The verses 24-98% refer to Muhammed's failure to get the Jews to contribute 
towards the fine to be paid for the slaying of two men of the Bani Amir. The plirase (v, 24) 
“those who are niggardly, and bid men be niggardly” runs parallel to Abéth, y, 18, though only by 
accident, The verses seem to have been placed here because they form a contrast to several of the 
preceding ones (¢.g., 10, 11, 17), in which the topic of giving alms is diseussed. 

Siira lix, begins with a reference to the expulsion of the Band Al Nadir™ The verses 2 and 9 look 
like an attempt to justify that act by stating that Allah was responsible for it. If the banishment 
of those Jews had not been pre-ordainell, their fate might hare been mach worse. 80 here Muhammed 

™ Noldeke, p. 143, quotes the reasons given by traditionista. 

™ Porhapa also 2 K, vii. 2; ef. 8. v. , ™ See xvii, 02, and J. @. RK. Vol. X, p. 106, 
" See the dirges of the Jewish poet Samamik, J. Nish. pp. 657, G89, 

" Nuldeke, p. 144 #)., rightly does not refer the sira to tho conquest of Mecca. 

* iii, 147, Lxiv, 11. “ Seo I, Hish, p.652; Vakidi, p, 260, 


@ Nobleke, p. 163; 4. High, p. O54 Ua aly S01 iy ye peal! oir gd J 55, 
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makes nse again of the fatalistic principle, but this time te exeulpate an actof open violence. 
More than this, he had caused the palm groves of the Jews to be cut down and burned.™ This appeared 
to them a flagrant violation of the law in Deut, xx, 19, and seems also to have been condemned by 
public opinion. Muhammed was so conscions of the outrage he had committed, that be found it 
necessary to shelter those who had executed his will behind the command of Allah (vy, 5). 


The conseqnences of this bloodless victory were even greater for the economy of the future Btate 
than the preceiling ones. The estate of the Band Al Nadir had not been taken by * pressing 
forward with horse and camel, but Allah authorised His apostle to give it to whom he pleased” 
(v. 6). In other words, whatever spoil was not taken in open warfare, bat by surrender, became 
the property of Allah and His Prophet, This furnished a very important preeedent for future 
enlargement of Moslim territory by pact or cession, The new lands were the property of the 
realm? The old inhabitants were left unmolested, but their produce filled the coffors of the state. 


This new manner of distributing the spoil placed at Muhammed’s immediate disposal large 
means to reward the poor and lowly, who had cast in their lot with him in Mecca. He declared that 
they had the first claim to a share in the booty (v. 8), in which the Angir were not to participate ot 
all (v. 9). It is but natural that Muhammed. now taanted the Hypocrites, who, after having 
encouraged the Jews to offer resistance, had left them in the lurch, so that they had to retire to 
thiir castles, and finally surrender (vv. 11-14), Such conduct subjected them to some very 
unflattering comparisons, 

The mitdle part of the sire being somewhat poor for a Hallelajah-Psalm, Muhammed 
endeavoured to make at least the end as thrilling as the commencement. Now verse 21 shows clearly 
that the author had Ps, exiv. in his mind which, thongh not being a Hallelujih-Psalm itself, belongs 
to a group of Psalms which are known in the Mishagh onder the nome of Jfal/él, and whieh 
occupy an important place in the prayer-book. Through the pathos of this verse a faint regret is 
observable that the Qorde was not revealed apon a mountain which “would have humbled itself adi 
been split for fear of Allah." Lest, however, any man ehonld think that sach # sight had ever 
presented itself to the eyes of man, Muhammed adils that he had only spoken in metaphor. Very 
impressive appear the two fawAids and the profusion of divine epithets, many of which are borrowed 
from Jewish terminology,” whilst the “Hallelajih” repeated in the last verse, leaves no doubt that the 
whole sira forms a continuous sermon, 

Stra lxi. begins with a severe reprimand addressed to Believers “who say what they do not do,” | 
a thing which is very hateful to Allah. The purport of this reproach, repeated twice, is not quite 
clear, although the Commentators connect it with a declaration on the part of the Moslims, that they 
were prepared to sacrifice both wealth and life for the sake of the faith. It appears, however, that 
Muhammed again alluded to the spiritless conduct of a part of the Moslim army at Ubud.!™ At any 
rate the recommendation given in y. 4, evfz., to fight in future “in closed ranks, as though they were 
a compact building,"! throws some light on the meauing of the two preceding verses. ‘The chief 
function of ¥, 4 is to introduce ¥. 6, memorable on account of the new title Ahmad, under which 
Muhammed states that he was aunounced by esos. I take thia name as an attempt at an 
Arabic rendering of Messias, and to find that formation of the root HMD, which would most 
appropriately express the character under which Muhammed wished to be known to the following 
generations, From this we may conclude that he was not called Muhammed, at least no! 
till several yoars after the Hijra.? V. 7 refers again to the Jews who try to extinguish ** the 
light of Allah with their mouth,” The certainty Muhammed expresses in the verses 9 and 13, 








© Fee Bokhari, iii. 13. 
_ Sprenger, IIT. p. 164, regards the first portion of v, 7 as imterpolated, Movlim ambhorities declare the vores to 
refer to other places than the territory of the B. Al Nair. 
m (¥, Zach. xiv, 5; Pa. levill, 9, xovili, 5. Fg, almalik, alguddia, almuhaimin, aljabbdr, ete. 
1 CY, iii, 118 and sbovey v. 3 “moat hateful in the eyes of Allah ;" v, 4" Allah loves those who fight in His oaave,” 
' Seo Ch, VILL. + See aléo the Halira legend fa Ch. IT, 
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that Islim would be victorious in the ead “in spite of the objection of the infidels,” proves the address 
to hare been spoken aiter the banishmeat of the Band Al Nadir, when Muhammed was entitled to 
hope that, at least iu Medina, no one would be able to withstand his rule. V. 14, being « re-echo of 
S. iii. 45, stands detached, and seems to have been placed at the eud of this séra on accouut of ¥. 6. 
It is not difficult to recognise that the beginning of Stra Ixii. is closely connected with the 
conclusion of Sire lix. The strennous efforts Muhammed had to make, in order to find material for 
the psalmody is ylainly visible, The siira consists of two parts of unequal length, which are not 
connection with each other. The first portion contains another of the well worn onslanghts against 
the remaining Jews, as bearers of the Rabbinical law in the shape of an insulting comparison? The 
wWerees 6 and 7 area repetition of S. ii. 88. The latter portion of the sira, which discussed the 
duties of the “Day of Congregation,”* ix said to owe ita origin to the indignation of the Prophet whe 
“aw ® caravan, led by unbelieving Medinian citizens, enter the city with great noise on Friday, and 
wause great disturbance among the worshippers. 
) The descriptive element in the first portion of Sira Ixiv, is not indicative of Meccan origin, 
but of a feeble effort to revive the spark of enthusiasm proper for apsalm. The reminiscences of the 
“efeat of Uhud¢ (v, 11) and the double admonition to be obedient (vv. 12 and 16) leave no doabt 
85 to the place to which the sdra belongs, 


It appears that Siira iv. originally only consisted of the pieces vv. 1-45, 126-129 and 175 ? 
which treat of legal matters in connection with the rights of women and orphans, and the regulations 
of wills and bequests, The promulgation of these regulations coukl not have been undertaken 
without very careful preparation. It was dictated by the necessity for arranging the rights and 
duties of a growing community, many members of which had suddenly become wealthy, and which, 
owing to the various battles, numbered many widows and orphans, who had to be provided for by 
the commonwealth in whose service their nataral supporters had Jost their lives. It js therefore 

: le that tho revelations in question cannot be dated earlier than the year five, 

Between the portions of the adra under consideration the compilers have inserted a mass of 
revelations mostly belonging to the same period for which they could not find more suitable places, 
To this category belong the ritual precepts in v. 46, being reflexes of Levit, x, 9, xv, 16-18 increased 
by Rabbinical interpretations® ‘Then follows » vigorous attack against the Jews (vv. 47-72), which 
appears like an attempt at stamping the banishment of the Bant Al Nadir as a rekgious duty, 
Muhammed endeavoured to demonstrate that the Jews had so far deviated from the teachings of 
the Térah by altering the same (vv. 49-49),!° that they were no better than heathens, This, he said, 
might be deduced from the nearly divine homage they paid to their sages, The point is of importe 
ance. “Bebold,” he says (v. 53), “how they devise a lie against Allah, and that is manifest sin 
enough (54), Do ye not see those to whom a portion of the Book was given believe in the Jidt and 
Paghit,4 and say to the infidels : these are better guided in the way than those who believe [in Allib 
and His messenger] (55)7 _ These are those whom Alléh hag cursed, and whom Allih has cursed shal] 
find no helper.” — Noldeke ascribes the words placed in the mouth of the people secused in this verse 
to some of the expelled Jews who betook themselves to Mecca, aud tried to stir the Qoreish up to renew 
their hostilities against Muhammed.!2 This is, however, utterly improbable. Whence did Muhammed 
gun the knowledge that they bad done so? “The infidels” of v, 54 are none others than the dows 


* See Beidhiwi and Bokh. i. 204 according to Abn Hurgira It is alleged that Ka'b b. Lopyy gare Friday the 
name ‘dribd, beoause the people used to congregate on that day, This tradition, which is given on uncertain 
authority, deserves no oredit, Artbox Ardt'tha is, in the Talmad, » name of Friday (Jerush, Terma, viii, 10), it 
almost appears that Mubsmmoed at first intended to use this term for Friday, but discarded it as he did with ‘dahéra, 
Later tradition, they, gave the word a pagan origin, 


# Geo Al Beidisiwi, * Bee bvii, 22, iii, 147, 
* 85 lols. ve) 128 and 175, * See aluo NOldeke, p, 145.09, 
" Bee Geiger, p. $4; Noldeke, p, 147, is not convincing, Cf. ii, 87, 8B, 

 Geager, p. 56, not quite correct, 1) Noldeke, p, 149. 
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asawhole, The practice of the Rabbinical prescriptions, which went far hepond the bare laws of the 
Pentateuch, is termed by Mohammed Tight in the Araninie meaning of this worl. Exactly the 
same idea is again expressed im v, 65, vz., that “they (the Jews) wish to refer their judgment to 
Paghit,™ i, ¢., they follow the decisions of the latter rather than that of the Tdérab, ‘The word Jibe 
(which does not occur again) has evidently a similar weaning, aml belongs to those terms which 
Mabammed misread from his notes, and distorted beyoud recognition, — It is unfortunately not 
clear whether Muhammed, at any time, met Jews who entertained ideas propagated later on by the 
Karaites, but a4 a believer in the Torah he is so unimistakeably Karaitic, that this is not improbable, 


The verses 73-86 were revealed shortly after the catastrophe at Ubud. Again Malbammed 
reminded Moslime that the disaster (v.74) shoul by no means discourage them (*v. 78, 86), 
sinee death conkl occur at any time, bat for this miafortane they had only themselves to blame (v. 81), 
The pieces 87-95 and Sdra v, 56-6344 show Muhammed in poesession of considerable power (v. 91),"* and 
seem, therefore, somewhat later, réz., dating from the time of the siege of the Banh Eoreiza (end of 
A. 4), and, according to the Commentators, the section iv, 96-105" js contemporaneous with them. 
The group of verses 106-115 is said to owe its origin to a thelt committed by a Medinian, who 
eventually fled to Mecea. If this be trae, the date of the revelation in question can be approximately 
fixed as having taken place after the conversion of the poet Hassan b. Thabit (A. H. 4), who in some 
verses,!? alludes to this incident as well as to Muhanimed's prophet faculiies. Greater difficulties 
are offered by the verses 116-125. It is, however, hardly jastifinble to regard them with Noldeke!® 
as Meccan, because the “People of the Bock” are mentioned in them (v, 122), without 
disparaging epithet or as “friends.” The verses 130-193 are of quite uncertain date, and evidently 
Placed here on account of ¥, 125, Just as uncertain is the date of v. 134, unless, as Naldeke 
suggests,'? it also refers to the affair of the theft, since the friends of the enlprit gave false evidence in 
his favour, V.139 forms the repetition of an old Meccan revelation,2© and is now revealed evidently 
for a similar reason, The words that “ Allah deceives the Hypocrites”! (v. 141) are, to say the 
least, drastic. The sermon to which this remark belongs only goes ag far as v, 145. The verses 
that follow up to v. 151 are quite uncertain as to date, although v, 147 might be bronght in-connec- 
tion with the adventure of Aisha, which took place in the year 4.22 The farious onslanght against the 
Jews (vv, 152-168) mast be somewhat obler, became it contains Many reminiscences of similar 
orations of the first year The same holds good for the remarks applied to the Christians 
(¥v, 169-1793). Verse 174 stands detached, and is of controversional character. Some Commenta- 
tors regard it as the last of the whole Qordn, 


(To be continued.) 


THE SPRING MYTH UF THE KESAK SAGA, 
BY A, H, FRANCEKE. 
Translated from the Mémures de lau Societe Finno-Ongriewne, No. XV. S00, 
by George R, Heuth.! 


Prefuce. 


Iv the following pages one of the Kesar Sagas, which are commonly related by the people 
throughout Western Tibet, is introduced to the public, anda service thereby rendered to science, 
which will perhaps be of no insignificant worth. Various travellers and Tibetan explorers have 

Jt ali Se a UM hi Bie ana A it ra i ei one 


3 Palmer : to them misprint. ? 
 Noldeko, p. 172, refers rv. §7-63 to the battle of Ubud, bot in reality they refer to the “War of the Trench," 
A. H. 4, and the alliance with the B, Koreiza. 


8 See Noldeke, p, 150, with slight differences. OY, ibid, 
' Dirdn, ed. Tunis, p. 64 0g. ; of. 1. Bish. p. 380, and Nildeke, p. 151, ;  Stdd, 

" P. 13, 48. vi, 67. 4! Gee Ch. VII. 
‘Treated more in detail in 6. xxiv. % CY, ii, 52, 56, 60, 4 Noldeke, p. 12, 


‘ All the pambers are in accordance with these of the Tibetan original, The latter may be oblained af the 
Depit de la Soci#t? Finne-Ocgrienne, Helrirgfor, Finland, , 
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often reported that so-called Kesar Sagas enjoy great popularity among the Tibetan people ; 
but no one, as far ne I know, has told ua what the subject of these Sagas is. Even Waddell, who 
mentions a mythical King Kesar several times in his epoch-making book, The Buddhism of 
Tibel, can give no satisfactory information about his persou and significance. 


These pages will, 1 hope, prove the high scientific value of the Kesar Sagas, by shewing 
that they are one of the chief sources from which knowledge of the pre-Buddhistic religion 
of Tibet may be drawn.? 


Anattempt has often been made to learn something about Kesar by setting about the 
iranslation of the long famous epics which bear this tithe. But up io the present no one has 
prodnecd o complete translation, Soch a work might well occupy a whole lifetime. Ifa 
tranalation of the whole should in the end be made, it would be of infinite value. Partial trane- 
lations are not necessarily so, 15 the Buddhistic cast, which may be clearly diseerned in the epic, 
renders the recognition of the mythological features unosually difficult, From a complete 
trumslution of the epic, a confirmation of the mythological ideas contained in the popular sagas 
winy be expected. Until we lave one, we are dependent on the sagas alone. That is not, 
however, to be regretted at the commencement; for the popular sagas are short, clear and free 
from Maddliatic influences. ; 

The stady of the Spring Myth leads quite naturally to the desire nf becoming acquainted 
with the corresponding Winter Myth. [ have now succeeded in discovering this also, and I 
Live soon to sabmit it in a German translation. 


It link been already mentioned by others that the sagas treated here exist among the 
people in oral form, In this case, however, the question is not one of a free narration, which 
rong the risk of being altered in passing from mouth to month; bot rather of matter learnt 
by heart, at the recitation of which (according to the respective versions) scarcely a word ia 
altered. A girl of about sixteen years of age, in whose family the stories of Kesar are held in 
high esteem, related the following sagaa slowly, so that the master of the Mission School she | 
attended wos enabled, under my supervision, to take them down word for word. This Firat 
Manuscript is the foundation of the accompanying Tibetan text almost throughout. In the 
eataparison and confirmation of the text, as well as in the addition of some new features, a 
Second Manuscript lis also been of great service. This was prepared for me by another 
Ladakhi who is able to write, and who went to the Bedas (a caste of musicians and popular 
entertainers), and wrote down literally what they related. The two manuscripts devinte a Hitle 
from one another both in the form of the narrative and in the wording of the songs, but agree 
perfectly in everything essential. 


Something remains to be anid on the poetical form of the songs, which are interpersed in 
the narrative. We tind in them different kinds of rhythm as wellas of rhyme. The rhythma 
are almost always formed of trochees, which corresponds to the monosyllabic character of tho 
language. Dactyls, however, also occur, eapecially when a suffix is added to a dissyllabic 
compound, The sentence-rhyme peculiar to Tibet is the one which occurs in almost all the 
RODE (a. a., two or three sentences are formed in exactly the same manner, but different words 
—————————— eS 

* There are sources of avery different character, from which Dr. Lanfer is drawing his knowledge of the Pre 
Buddhistic Religion of Tibet. I have had great pleagere in studying the following of his writings: Kiy Kean 
baduepat sayingpe, Aftmoires dela Socifi¢ Pinne-Ongrienne, No. X1., 1898, —irber ein tibeliaches Geachichts werk 
der Honpo, Toung-Pao, Serie If., Vol. If., No. 1.—JDeukschrifien der kais, Akademia der Witeenscha fter Wien 
Phil. ist, Classe, Band XLVI., No, VIL. Bin Sdhnjedicht der Bowpo,. All these publieations show m yery fas 
wivanood type of the Pre-Huddhist Religion ; they shew especially in the long lists of Elu's or wigas, what a body of 
priests has been able tomake of it, From the Kesar Myths we may learn, on the other hand, what this religion has 
been to the ordinary man, [t would certainly not be Tight to consider tha Kesar Sagas os mere fairy-tales linn, 
tald for the amusement of the people, This is shown moat Plainly by a comparison with the Ladakhi Wedding 


Ritoal’ and the popular Ronpa Hymnal (j!inyg yla/, which run ou the ix fear 3 th 
a distivetly reliyiows cast, ici Ou the same lines a4 the Kesar Sagns and are-both of 
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Are placed in the corresponding positions). I have tried in the translation to imitate the 
sunlence-rhyme as far as possible. With regard to the rhythms I have allowed myself greater 
freolom.3 

‘inally it should be pointed ont that the language of the Tibetan text is not the classical , 
bul the Ladakhi, dialect, 

An Abridged Episode from tho Kesar Saga.‘ 
Translation. 
L, 
Tho first Tale is the Tale of the Agus (heroes). 

1. In the land of gLing there were once the wild Agus dPalle and Khromo and dGani. 
Heeanse there was noking in the land of gling, deep sorrow came over Agu dPalle. Agu 
Khromo was a bad man; he rejoiced at the unhappiness of the land. One day the wild Agus 
went to tend goats. 2. Then dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin also came from the upper kingdom of the 
gods to tend goats. Allat once the black devil-bird appeared, and wanted to carry off the 
goats. 3. dBangpo-rgyab-behia changed himself into the white god-bird, and both fought. 
4. The thought oceurred to all the Agus:—“ The black bird seams to be the devil-bird !" 

4. Then Aga dPalle seized the sling, and sang this song :-— 
6. Oh Sling, thou many-coloured sling, 
#. [My] mother span thee in her time, 
8. [My] mother plaited thee in her time, 
%. When her child, myself, she carried. 
19. Oh come, oh come thou oblong stone, 
1]. Hit sure, be there no escape ! 

12. So singing, he slang [the stone], and hit the black devil-bird on the wing, so that he 
died. 15, At this dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin rejoiced greatly, and im order to shew lore to the 
Agua, he sang ;— 

I4, Men of gling, kindly are ye come, 

15. dPalle, dGani, kindly are ye come, 

lo. A cow and a calf will I give you a hundredfold, 

LZ. Foal and horse will I give you a hundredfold, 

18. A laden pack-sheep will I give you a handredfold, 

19. Goat and kid will [ give you a hondredfold, 

20. A saddled horse will I give you a hundredfold, 

21, A yak with the nose-ring wil! I give you a hundredfold! 

22, When he had sung this song, the Agus said :— “All that is not necessary,.’" 23, To 
Agu dPalle this thought occurred :— “The King of Heaven dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin:has three 
sons; it would be good if he sent one son to the land of gLing as king.’ Therefore he asked :-— 
24. “O give a child ag chief to the chiefless land.” When dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin heard that, he 
went back quickly to the upper kingdom of the gods. 

It, 
Tho second Tale is the Tala of dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin's three sons. 
1, The king of the gods, dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin, had three sons, Donldan, Donyod 
and Dongrub. Because their father loved them very mach, he did not like to send even one 
* This sontonce-rhyme ia the same type of parallaliam as haa beosms known from Ubiaese popolar poetry, 
* The division into nine parte ia my own, 
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tothe land of gLing. 2. When therefore he came back to the upper kingdom of the gods, he 
ate nothing and sat there in anger. 3. Then his son Donldan bronght his tea and his food, 
but the father ate nothing. Donldan said :-— 

“ Father | 
4. Has the wolf pot at the sheep ? 
5, Has the crow got at the breakfast ? 
6. Was the sling lost at the hantP" 
The father said ; — 
7, “ The wolf has not pot at the sheep, 
8 The crow has not got at the breakfast, 
‘. The sling was not lost at the hant. 

10. But thou, my son, wilt thon go as chief to the chicfless land of gLing? If thou 

goest, 1 will take the tea and the food!" 11. The son said: — “I shall not go! 
12. If the dog is angry, the soup is left [uneaten], 
13. If the king is fall of wrath, the rosst is left [uneaten] !" 

14. Then came the son Donyod and said: — 15, “Father, eat the food and drink the tea!” 
it, The father said: —“ Thou, my son, wilt thou go as chief to the chiefleas land of gLing ?" 
J7. The gon said: —“ TI shall not go ! 

18, If the dog is angry, the soup is left [uneaton], 
19. If the king is full of wrath, the roast is left [uneaten] !” 

20. Then came Dongrub, the smallest of all, and asked :— 

“ Father ! 
21. Has the wolf got at the sheep? 
22. Has the crow got at the breakfast P 
=3. Was the sling lost at the hunt 7" 





The father said : — 
24. ‘The wolf has not got at the sheep, 
29. The crow has not got at the breakfast, 
26. The sling was not lost at the hunt! 
27. My son, wilt thou go as chiof to the chiofiess land of gLing?” 


28. The son said: “If I do not listen to the word of father and mother, to whose word 
chal! I listen ? I shail go!" 29. Then t!.e father took tho tea and the food. Again great 


sadness came orer the father, aod he sang: — 
30. [My] son Donidan, he is the heart of my thinking; 
31. It is not right to tear out one's heart and to give it to another! 
32. [My] son Donyod, he is the tongue of my speaking ; 
#3. It is not right to tear out one’s tongne and to give it to another ! 
34, [My] son Dongrub, he is the eye of My seeing ; 
35. It is not right to tear out one's eye and to give it to another! " 


36. Then spake the father: — “ Before Dongrub goes to the land of gLing, all you [my] 
sons must bave a race on horseback one day in the morning, 37, at midday play at dice, 
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38. and in the evening shoot arrows.” 39. So they all had a horse-race in the morning, and 
the youngest son Dongrub won it. 40. At midday they played at dice, and the youngest son 
Dongrabwon, 4], In the evening they shot arrows, and the youngest son Dongrub won. 
42. Then came the time when the son Dongrub was to go to the land of gLing, 

The third Tale is the Tale of Dongrub, who is fitted out for the land of gLing. 

1. Before the son Dongrub went to the land of men, the high mother gave him ao lesson, 
the high father gave him a lesson, Both said thus: — “Thou needest 
A horse that always knows the way back, 

A horse that knows how to fly high, 
A knife to stab the wicked people, 
. A Knife to stab Buddha, 
6. An arrow that always knows the way back !”' 
7. Then said the mother : — “ O yes, it is hard for Dongrub to go to the land of men | 
8. rEyangbyung-dbyorpe is certainly 
‘. A horse that always knows the way back, 
10, A horse that knows how to fly high. 
11, The knife * Three-fingers-long’ is certainly 
12, A knife to stab the wicked people, 
13, A knife to stab Boddha, 
14, The bloe Srinyshu is certainly 
15. A bow whose arrow flies back again." This is the lesson of the high mother : — 
16. “rKyangbyang-dbyerpa, the high horse, 
17. And moreover Srinyzhn, the blac bow, 
18. Thou wilt find at the house of Uncle brTandsin the Red. 
19. Teetee-ngangdmaer is on the pass ; 
20. Upon her, 0 Dongrab, thou wilt spring well 
21. And of that, O Dongrnb, thon wilt die.” 

22. So then the son went to fetch the horse, the knife, and the bow, and arrived before 
the honse of brTandsin the Red, 23. There he saw the horse, whose four legs were fastened 
with chains. When the horse heard a man coming he sprang up. 24. Dongrab spake : — 
“Unele, all hail! Give me the horse rR yangbyung-dbyerpa and the blue bow Srinyzhu! J, 
the son Dongrub, am going to the land of men. I have come here to greet my unele!" 25. The 
unele said: — “ The horse rK yangbyung-dbyerpn is here; lead him away ! the blac bow Sriny- 
sho is not here, butin Agu Za’s hand!” 26. When he heard that, he went to Agu Za's house, 
leading the horse. 27, In the middle of the way was a white and a black pool, 28. Aa he 
was washing his hands in the black pool, another hand came out of the water, sciaed Dongrub's 
hand and held it fast. 29, Then said Dongrab:— “ Who is it that seizes my hand?" 20. Ont 
of the water a veice answered : — “ Why art-thon washing thy hands in our water?" When he 
heard that, Dongrab spake: — “ Please, please let my band go! [Tam in baste. Iam going in 
order to become the chief of the chieflesa gLing-Land and want to fetch the blae bow Srinyzhu 
from Agu Za.” 32. Then it was said out of the water: —“Assoonas thou eryest, saying, ‘Agu 
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4a,’ [the giant] will swallow thee. Therefore I tell thee this: In Agu Zn's body is the knife 
and the bow, So take the knife in the right hand and his beart in the left, Thon if thon stab his 
heart, he will ory, * Come ont!’ " 33, Then [he, she, it ?] let Dongrab’s hand go, and vanished 
in the water. 


$4, When Dongrnb arrived at Agu Za’s house, the Agn put his hand ont at the window, 
seized Dongrub and ate him up. 35, So Dongrab gat in the body [of the Agu], and seized tho 
knife with the right nand. In the left he took the heart, and stahbed. 36. Then Agn Za 
cried: —“ Who is in my body ? Come ovt!"" 37, Dongrnb said: —™ My good Agu, am I not 
the son of the king of heaven, rGyabbzhin ? When I am going as chief to the chiefless land 
of gLing and want to greet the Agu and ask him for the blue bow Srinyzho, the Agu seizes mo 
and swallows me.” 38, Then spake the Agn:—“O my heart, all hail! I feel ill! Come out!” 
Dongrab answered : — 39. “My good Agu, wilt thon listen to my word ? If thon listen to it, 
I will give thoe sun and moon to eat fora year, Is that enough?" 40, The Agno said : — “Ji ig 
enough, O my eye!” 41. Dongrub spake: —“ Then I will come out through the Aga’s pincal 
gland, and bring the whole brain out on tothe head!" 42, The Agu requested -—"O my eye, 
please come out by the way thou wentest in!" 43. “Then I will come out at the Agn's sole,” 
44. “O my eye, rather than that come out by the way thon wentest in!"45, Then Dongrub 
came ont at the pit of the neck, and had the bow and the knife in lis hand. He gave sun and 
moon to the Agu to cat for a year, 

46. While he was going to the chicfless land of ghing, he arrived at the foot of a 
mountain, and saw the goat Teotse-ngangdmar lying there. He sprang onto it. 47, The 
goat was frightened, and carried him on to the summit of three mountains. There it threw 
him down, and Dongrub died, 
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IT. 
The fourth Talo is the Tale of Dongrub's birth on the oarth. 


1. When Dongrub had died, he changed himself into hail, and came downto the land of 
Bling. 2. There he was born to Gogealhamo. 3. Although he was the high king of the 
‘and of ging, he was born in lowly form. 4. His month was as large as a well, and [his] 
eyes black and ugly. 5. On the pillow of [his] mother there was some bad meal. The child 
suddenly got up, [and] went and ate some of the meal. 6. The mother said: — “ Ho does not 
give himeelf time to grow, but eats meal [already]! She clothed it. with a piece of ass’s 
sackcloth, tied a goat’s-hair string around it, and put a stone upon it. 7. For the mother 
waa ashamed of the child's lowly form. 8. At the same time the Bpouse bKur dmanmo from 
the kingdom of the godschanged herself into the mother dKar thigmo and went to prepare some 
soup for Gogzallamo. 9, Mother dKarthigmo said : — “ Well, Gogzalhamo, what has been bors, 
to yout’ Gogzalhamo spake: — 10. Of all that which was or was not born to me there is 
nothing left. It was born with ugly black eyes and a mouth like a well, and it ate meal without 
giving itself time to grow. I have clothed it with a piece of ass’s sackcloth, and put a stone 
on it. There it is, under the stone!" Mother dKar thigmo took the child from under the stone, 
aud tie child said : — 


12. “ Kinder art thou than water, O Lady dKar thigmo, now listen ! 

13. Kinder than even [my] mother, O Lady dEar thigmo, now listen ! 
J+. After the manner of men, & bow! should be filled with butter: 

15. Gogealkame, however, threw to me backwheat. 

1G, Aster thy nunner of men, the child should be put in the child-sack ; 
17. Gopzall ame, however, put sackcloth around me. 
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18. A son is born to the mother! says he, 

19. A son is born to Gogza! says he, 

20. And he blows white bands up to the sky, 

21, A son is born to the mother! says he, 

22. A son is born to Gogza! says he, 

23. And he blows red bands across the earth. 

24. A son is born to the mother! says he, 

25. A son is born to Gogza! says he, 

And be blows blue bands down to the wators." 


T. 
The fifth Tale is the Tale of Ehromo, who sought to harm Kosar, the Eing ofthe Goda. 


1. While this was going on, Agu Ehromo heard that Kesar, the king of tho gods, had 
boen born toGogzalhamo. 2, Therefore he said to seven priests from the east : — “In that 
cottage there isa child. If you can kill the child, I will give you half of [my] castle and land.” 
S. Then the priests fromthe east disguised themselves as beggara and weut to Gogzalhamo's 
cottage. 4. Gogzalhamo thought: — “ These seven men are beggars; ” filled a golden and a 
silver plate for them, and brought it out. 5, The seven spiritual beggars said : — “ We need 
sone a golden nor a silver plate. Give us the child! We want to teach it religion.” Then 

hamo gave them the child. 6. Then came Mother dKar thigmo, and cried : — “ Gog- 

GR to whom have you given the childaway ?" 7, Gogzalhamo answered: —“* Beven priests, 
who said, ‘We want to teach it religion,’ have carried it off." 8. Then spake Mother dKar thig- 
mo: — “ How could you give the child away!" and Gogzalhamo ran to get back the child, till she 
met the seven beggars, 9. The beggars had bonnd the child's arms and legs with chains, had 
laid fire on his heart, and were pouring boiling water into his mouth, 10. When the mother 
saw that, she came before the seven beggars, and cried: — “Give me my child!" The child 
suid :— 

1]. Fourfold I lie here not bound : 

12. It isa sign: four enemies will fall. 

13, On my heart I feel no fame : 

14. It is a sign of flaming happiness. 

15, Hot water J do not feel on my head : 

16. It is a sign of tea, beer [and] milk to come.” 

17. As be sang this, the child said: — “ Hung one, hung two!” broke the chains and ran 


to his mother. Then Gogzalhamo carried the child home. 18. Bat the seven priests from the 
east changed themselves into beetles and devoured the ashes of the fire. 


19, So when Agu Khromo knew that the child was not yet conqaered, he said :—‘'I will 
go myself ;" [and] came and asked Gogzalhamo : — “ Where is the child ? Has he grown big ? " 
20. The child said; — “My good Agu, Iam here!" Wherespon Khromo took the child ont 
of the bed and carried him off. 21, There was a rockof poison there. Upon it he wanted to 
throw the child. But althongh Agu Ebromo was able to whirl him round, he could not throw 
him on tothe rock. 22. The child said: — “ Swing me round, good Aga, do! Throw me off. 
do!" 23. The Agu said: — “I am tired, | cannot any longer!" 24. Whereupon tho chili 
ried: — " Now the Agu’s time for whirling [me] round is past; now it is my tarn!"" [and ] 
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saying this, he threw the Agu on to the poisonous rock. 25. As the rock was of fiery poison 
one side of Khromo body got burnt, 

=6. Oneday AgudPalle, Agu dGani and Agu Khromo went honting together, and killed 
a wild yak. To the place where they killed it the child came also, 27. The Agua said : — ‘Go, 
carry a whole leg at once to thy mother!” The child bit his teeth into a tenden of the leg, 
carried it off, gave it to his mother, and came back. 28, Then the Agua said : — “ Take all the 
intestines and the inwards also to [thy] mother!” and sent him away. The child wrapped it 
all ap in his hip-cloth, bit with [his] teeth into the upper end of the intestines, and carried 
it home to [his] mother. Then he returned. Agu Khromo became angry, threw the wooden 
poker [at him], and hit the child on the mole at the back of the neek, so that he fainted and 
fell to the ground. 20. Then said Agu dPalle to Khromo : — “ He js also a member of our 
father's brothers. They will avenge him on thee!" Then Agu Khromo was frightened, and 
spake to the child : — 31, “ Listen, Street-boy ; get up, please! I will give thee the chief ford 
of a hundred fords.” $2. The child asked :— © Wilt thou give it [to me],my good Agu P” 
aod gotup. 33. When the Streot-child had received the chief ford of a hondred fords, it 
allowed no one, to cross it. 34. One day as Agno Khromo was coming through the water 
at that chief ford, the Street-child cried: — 85. 4 Who is coming throngh the water there P 
and (brew astone at Khromo. 36. Agu Khromo said: — “ Ow, it in 1!" and the child cried 
amilingly : —“ Why didst thon not say that before, my good AguP™ 47. The Street-boy 
became very powerful, If no part of the mourning-feast was given to him, he kt no funeral 
Procession pass; and if no part of the marringe-feast wos given to him, he let no marriage 
procession cross, All that he carried away, and gave it to Gogzallamo. 


The Sixth Tale is the Tale of Maiden ‘aBruguma, whom the Street-child mot. 

1, Now at that time the Street-child went ‘to the upper Groma-tield to gather groma’ roots, and 
met there the maiden 'aBruguma and her handmaid Darlhagochodma. 2. The Street-child found 
a3 Many roote as a horse’s head of yok's head is great, aud made a loaf for himself out of them, 
3. Maiden aBrognma and Darihagochadma found only one dry rooteach, 4. As they found no more, 
the handmaid said to the Street-child :—“ Give our Lady ‘sBroguma a piece of root-bread too |"? 
5. The Street-child answered :— “No, little sister, I must nourish my mother!" 6, Then he ate 


vo ry le, Dball I take part, little sister 2” and “aBroguma said :— “Yes thou shalt be there.”? 
12, On the next day the Street-child went earlier than all [the rest] to ‘sBrognma’s house, and hid himself 
behind the upper door-beam. 13. So when all the people had come together to the feast, 
aBroguma said :—“ Are weall here? Shut the door before the Street-child comes [” 14, Then 
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15. He spake :—“ Little sister, wilt thou listen to my word?" The maiden said :—“ [ will listen 
to it,” 19. He spake ;—“ Then thou must say this to Aga dPalle and the others :— 


20, 
21L 
23. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Who takes a drink of the beer of life, lat him have children beyond measure ! 
Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, let his life be like that of the gods ! 
Drink withont touching the ten finger-tips, 

And withont wetting the silk of the tongue,’ 

Nor may’st thou knock the pearls of the teeth; 7 


Drink with the soul, 


Yea, drink with the heart !" 


97, So the next morning, when all the Agus had come together, 'aBrugama brought the beer «t 
iriendship, came before Agu dGani and said :— 


28. “ Hail, on [thy] golden throne, O Agu dGani, now listen ! 
30. Who takes a drink of the beer of life, let him be blessed with many children ! 
$1. Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, let his life be like that of the gods | 
$4. Nor may'st thou knock the pearls of the teeth; 
$5. Drink with the soul, 
36. Yea, drink with the beart !” 
Then spake Aga dGani :-— 
57. “ Not wetting the tongue, 
98. Not filling the stomach, 
$9. Not touching the hands, 
40, How then shall [drink it? Away with the bow! |" 
41, Because be spoke so, the girl carried the vessel to Agu dPalle :— 
42, “Hail on [thy] throne of shell, 0 Aga dPalle, now listen © 
43. See this vessel, filled with thoughts and nine-fold buttered ! 
44. Who takes a drink of the beer of life, let him be blessed with wiany childres. ' 
45. Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, may he live as long az the gods ' 
46. Drink without touching the ten finger-tips, 


47. 
4). 
50. 


And withoat wetting the silk of the tongue, 
Nor msy'st thon knock the pearls of the teeth ; 
Drink with the soul, 

Yea, drink with the heart !" 


« Literally — And without tasting with the silken knots of the tongue. 
T Lit.:— Not knocking the teeth like milk, like a roaury, like praris. 


: santetiea beampas don agrudla mia brgyate dou brgyabs shig yor. This means literally : "A weese! 
prc? a P tng to the weaning (lon), smeared by men, smeared nioefcld, wach it ix; brgymba is 


thooghts: 
anid ioutesd of yar brgyabs, it ja smeared with butter. 
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Then spake Agu dPalle :— 
51. “ Not wetting the tongue, 
52. Not filling the stomach, 
53, Not touching the hands, 
54, How then shall [drinkit ? Away with the bowl !"’ 

55. Then "aBroguma said to the Agus : — “Shall I ask the Street-child also?” 56, The Agus 
apake:—“ He is also « member of our father’s brothers’ [clan], Ask him also,do!” 57. And 
‘aBrugama addressed him :—“ Yes, listen, Street-child, give me thy bowl!" 58, The Street-child 
spake :— “ Yes, certainly, little sister, just as thou hast said to the Agus, speak also to me!" Sx 

59. “Thou on [thy] wooden chair, thou Btreet-boy there, now listen : 

60. «See this veseel, filled with thoughts and nine-fold buttered ! 

61. Who takes a drink of the beer of life, Iet him be blessed with many children ! 
62, Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, may he live as long as the gods! 
63. Drink without touching the ten finger-tips, 

64. And withont wetting the silk of the tongue, 

65. Nor may'st thon knock the pearls of the teeth! 

66. Drink with the soul, 

67. Yea, drink with the heart!” 

68. Thereupon the Street-child said :— “ Little sister, wait alittle!" Then he threw the vesce! 
towards the sky with his stick studded with dog's teeth, and drank the beer out of the sky. 
€9, While he drank it, he said :—“ 1 feel how the Lord of Heaven, rGyabbzhin, is giving mea 
drink of the beer of friendship!” Then all the street-folk ehonted :—“ Now our Street-boy has got 
Lady "aBruguma as bride! Horrah for Love!" 

The Seventh Tale is the Tale of ’aBruguma, who becomes Eesar's bride. 
1. The Sovereign of Heaven hed heard the shouting of the Street-child, and he came with the 
whole retinue ol heaven and the retinue of the water-spirits, and held « horse-race with all the Agus. 
2. The handmaid Darlhagochodma took Lady "aBroguma to the race-course, and put her on a rock. 
S. The handmaid said :— ‘To-day listen to my word: Upon whose horse thou canst jump at the 
race, his bride thou wilt be | 
4, Listen to-day to the word of the servant, 
5, Listen to Darlhagochodma’s word | 
6. To-day will the skin be pulled over thy ears ;° 
7. Father brTanpa's danghter will receive blows ! " 
8, Then the king of Heaven, rGyabbzhin, came riding slong, and ‘aBruguma spake :— 
9. “I know neither the man that is riding, 
10. Nor even the swift horse underneath." 
a Se at Mace ee ee ee 
* Dr. Lanfer asks for an avalysia of this naetence. The Tibetan bas ! rkyal rion wi bumola rkyal swe bang yim 


The literal translation is: ‘To the girl who is like a wet loatber-bog, will be civen  cealies 
my translation I made use of the corresponding German idiom, beg Biren & pocling of of the skin.” In 
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1]. “If thou knowest not the man that is riding, 
12, Know, that is the King of Heaven ; 
13. And the swift steed undernesth 
14. Is the god's horse, called the Bay. 
15. Man and horse touch not, let them go! Ifthonw jampest now, then thou cOMmMitte-t 
& great sin agninst the gods |" 
So ‘aBroguma did not jump, 
16, Then the Earth-Mothor, sKyab sbdun came riding along, Lady ‘aBraguma spake :— 
li, “I know neither the man that is riding, 
18, Wor even the swift horse underneath,” 
The handmaid said :— 
19. “If thou knowest not yet the man that is riding, 
20, See, it is sKyabs bdun, the Earth-Mother ; 
21, And the swift horse uaderneath, 


03, Rider and horse touch not, let them go ! If thoa jumpest now, then thou committest 
& great sin against the earth | " 


So “aBrugoma did not jump. 
“4. Then lCogpo, the King of the water-spirits, came riding along, and ‘aBruguma 


25. “I know neither the man that is riding, 
26. Nor even the swift horse underneath,” 
The servant said :— 

27. “If thou knowest not yet the man that is riding, 

28. See, it is \Cogpo, the Water-king; 

30. That is the blue water-horse, 

31. Rider and horse touch not, let them go! If thou jumpest now, thou committesi « 
great sin against the water-spirits |" 


‘sBroguma did not jamp. 
32. Then all the Agus of the land of gLing came riding past, and ‘aBrugums did not jump, 
33. Last of all the Street-child came riding along. He had put off his bumble form. He had a» 
reddish-violet crown," and [his] horse a short, reddish-violet mane. On the man’s right shoulder the 
san was Tising, [and] on left the moon. ‘aBrugumas spake :— 





M4 Tattof hair (socording to Dr. Lanfer and Jisehku's Dictionary), 
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a4. “I know neither the man that is riding, 
35. Nor even the awift horse underneath,” 

Then said Darlhagochodma : — 

$6, If thou knowest not yet the man that is riding, 
$7, See, it is Kesar, of gLing the King; 
$8. And the swift steed undernenth, 
89, Itis the noble r—ERyangbyung dbyorpe. 

40. Now if everything i is well carried out, then all people will call me Gochodma [that is : She 
that fulfils]. If it is not carried owt well, then I shall call myself Gomichod [that is : Unfulfilled J, 
Man and horse let not pass; seize them.” 41. 8o when Kesar came nding on, Maiden ‘aBragama 
suddenly jumped on to the horse, 42. As the maiden jumped, Kesar put on his humble form again, 

caused a strong smell of lice, and changed the horse into a female Dzo with broken horns. 43, Then 
all the street-folk shouted :— “ Hurrah for love! Lady 'aBraguma is our Street-boy's bride ! Then 
‘aBragoma made the Street-child her bridegroom, and took him home, 
VIII, 
Tho Eighth Tale is the Tale of Kesar, who teases 'aBruguma. 

1, Cne day ‘aBraguina's mother spread the carpet ont the wrong way round, so that it had the 
front edge towards the wall. 2. The Streat-boy said: —“ Where the front edge of the carpet is, 
there the face of the guest must also be,” and sat down with his face turned to the wall, 3, Then 
=pake Faher brTanpa to ‘aBraguma: — “The boy i nine times too clever ; he will ram away yet.” 
4. Therefore the maiden covered the Street-boy with a pot, turning itupside down. 6, Nowalthongh 
the handmaid and the maiden herself cat before it keaping watch, the Street-child escaped without 
lvtting either hear anything. 6. Before the door he tore his upper garment in pieces near the place 
where the dogs were kept, killed a goat and poured its blood out. The entraila of the goat he 
wrayped round the teeth of the dogs. Then he fled into the innermost part of the valley. 7. When 
Father baTanpa saw that [before the door], he said to ‘aBragama :—" My daughter, go and look for 
him! ‘Thedogs have surely not eaten him!" Then ‘albrugama went to look for him all around on a 
hundred, [yea] a thousand mountains, and did not find him, 8, The maiden's dress tore right up te 
the collar, [Hur] shoes tore from the sole right up to thetop, 9, As she did not find him yet, ghe 
wentto Agu dPalle and Agu dGani, and spake:— 

10. “Thou on [thy] golden throne, Agu dGani, now listen! 
11. Early in the mornipg I began to climb, and came on to the golden hill; 
1%, In the evening I descended, and came to the copper-field. 
13. Did be then come for copper? I would now like to ask the Agn ["" 
Agu dGani spake: — 
14. “Ifthe dogs have devoured the Strect-child, 
15, Then will the skin be pulled over thy ears, 
16, Then-indeed will blows be aid on brTanpa's daoghter !” 
So ‘aBrugama went to Agu dPalle, and spake: — 
17. Thou on [thy] throne of shell there, Agu dPalle, then listen! 
18. In the morning I began to climb, and came on to the silver hill; 
19. In the evening I descended, and came to the lead-fields, 
20. Tid he then come for lead? I would like to ask the Agu!" 
“Tt Dr. Laafer’s translation, : | % 


of the pot. 














ale pat him in a pot with hie face underneath,” in impossible ; kha is ihe openiie 
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Agu dPalle said : — 
"SL, "w Ih the dogs have devoured! the’ Sesest-olcia. 

23. Then will the skin be pulled over thy ears, 

28. Thea indeed will blows be laid on brTanpa’s daughter 1” 


“4, Then spake ‘aBraguma: — “ Everybody says that!" and went to look for him again. Then 
she took a stone which had a hole [in it], looked through [it], [to see] whether she could see him, 
and canght sight of him in the innermost corner of the valley. 25. And he had the reddish-violet 
crown on, and [his] horse [had] the reddish-violet mane; be had pat off his humble form, and was 
dancing around merrily. 26, Then the maiden ran as fast as ever she could, and reached the place 
where he was. 27. He said: —* Well, girl, from where hast thou come ?” ani gave her, ina piece of a 
broken cup, a loathsome lump of bad meal, which he had kneaded together, 28, He spake: —+*If 
thou eatest this, I will ran off again {" ‘aBruguma ate it and said: — “ Then go, good King, dol” 
He spake: — 29. “ And thon, the rich daughter of a rich man, hast eaten up the whole bad dough. 
30. If I meet a dog, the dog shall hear of it. 31, If I meetaman, the man shall hear of it!" 


45. One day as the Street-boy was preparing « feast, he slaughtered many sheep and goats. 
#4, One skinned animal he hid in 'aBraguma’s cloak, and said : — $5. “One skinned animal is missing! 
Who isthe thief 1 Mother, thou hast surely not stolen it?” $6. The mother answered : — “ Would I 
then take anything besides what thou hast given me?” 87, He spake :—“ Handmaid, thon hast surely 
not stolen it?” 88, The handmaid answered :—“ Would I then take anything besides what the king 
has given me?” 39, Then he spake to’aBruguma : — “And thou wilt surely steal nothing, thou rich 
child of « rich man? Stand up now, and shake [yourself] !" 40. 'aBraguma said :—“ Wonld I thon 
take anything besides what the king has given me?" All at once she stood up, and as she shook 
[herself], it dropped out of her cloak. 41, The Street-child said :-— And thou hast stolen it, thou 
rich child of s rich man! I will not go with thee!" In this way he teased hor, 





IX. 
The Ninth Tale is the Tale of the Wedding, 


1. Mother Gogealhamo spread out three carpets, one blne, one red and one white. Then she 
hung up three ribbons, one white, one red and one blue, 2, She spake to 'sBrogama ': —“ Shunt [thy] 
eyes tight, take one out of all these ribbons, and go and sit down on one of the carpet2! I shall wait 
for a dream.’ 3. So ‘aBraguma shut {her] eyes tight, took a ribbon and went on to a carpet. 
4. Shetook abloe ribbon, and came on to the blue carpet, 5, [Her] mother said: — “ Now js Kesar. 
*he King of the gods, thy portion. Later on the white tents of Yarkand will be thy portion!” This 
she spake prophesying. 6. In the same moment the Street-child had put on (his) lowly form again. 
7. ‘aBrogums spake to [her] mother ; — “Give me back the man who was just kere!" 8, [Her] 
mother said: — “I will go fand look for him] with thee,” 9, The Street-child had been brought to 
tha glorious castle, and been stripped of [his] humble body by [his] father's brothers, 10. Maiden 
‘aBrugama arrived before the castle and saw the horse rEyangbyung dbyerpa. 11. Pho horse 
spake :—“ Lady 'aBragu, enter |" ‘aBroguma said:—“ I have lost my former husband.” 
12. Then the horse took the maiden up with hia teeth and threw her into the glorious castle. 
13. Then Eing Eesar, got a golden throne, and ‘aBruguma a throne of tarqnoise, 14, Now they 
were happy, and became stout, Three nights long they celebrated their wedding, and thrve dias 
long they gave feasts, The tale and the story is at an end, 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE 
COAST OF INDIA IW 1746. 
BY E. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 67.) 
LOG I. 
1, 
Text. 
Log I. occupies 31 pp. of the M3. 
Headlines to Pages. 
The headlines vary with every few pages, and the four I have picked out below are typical »— 
(1) Ship Wake Captain Robert Norton from Calpie to Madraase. 
(2) Transactions of board the Ship Wake Robert Norton Comman* from Caloute to 
Madrasse, 
(3} Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm” from Bengall to Madrass. 
(4) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm from Bengall towards Madrasa, 


fryday, Aug, 15 1748. Moderate Gales & squally weather with rain attG A, M, Weighed 
from Calpee |" att 11 D° Came too att Kedgerie with the BB! | Wind SEbE | Kodgerio trees 
NWbW. | found riding here a Dutch Sloop. 

Satdy 16. The first & middle part of these 24 Hours fresh gales & Squaaly rainy 
Weather | this Day Capt Hutchenson return’d, haveing sprung o Leak & Oblig’d to go to 
Caleute | att 10 A. M. Came on board the Capt :1¢ & Sloop Load'd with Bales & Bages of 
Rice | D° Hoisted them in | Stowit them Down the Hold. 

Sunday, Aug: 17, . . . . ott8 A.M. Weigh'd from Eedgrie | Wind ENE. 

Afonday. '! or ae att 8 De LA. M.] passed the upper Buoy of the barrebulle,. 
att 4 past 9 the lower Buoy of the barrebulle WSW | att the same time the Buoy of the fair 
way to be seen of [off] the Deck. 

Tuesday. Aug: 191746. . . . . att8D° (A. M.] Discharg’d the pilot |in 13 F & 4 
past D* Carried away our Fopmast!? abont 5 foote shove the Cap: went Directly to work in Clear- 
ing the Rigging & by noon got Every thing ready to gett the other Topmast | the Carp :!* Employ'’d 
in fitting another topm’ | Course per Compasse 89 W. 

From Wednesday, August the 20th, 1746, the Log is continued in due form, thas :— 

Hour] | Course | Winds | Sound® | [date and remarks]. 
Weduesday Aug: 20 1736.9 [A.M]. fair | saw the black pagods, Dist. 8 Miles of us 
11 [A.M]. Jakernot Pagoda NW from y* Main Yard | fair Weather. 12[noon]. Jakernot Pag : 
NbW & the E’ most High Land on the Coast NW to WbN | Dist from y* Pag: 4 Lea{gues) 
tt This mark denotes that there ia no stop in the text where one is necemmry. 


1 J, «., the best bower anchor, 4 This entry shows that the Captain did not write the log. 
‘T I, «,, the fore top-mast. ™ 7. «., the carpenter. 
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Thuraday. Aug: £1 1746. Att sunsett the Extrea(ms) of the Land from NbE toSWbW | the 
bluff point!® to y* Neithward of Gangam NW | [Dist :] of Shoar 3 Leagues. Att sunrise 
the Land from SWbhW to NbE| the High Land of Summerwarren being the Northern 
Extream | Dist of Shore ab* 7 Miles. 


Fryday Aug 22. 3([P. M.] hazey. 6 [P.M.] Pundy Bocks NbE. Ait Noon the Land 
from NbW to the Dolphin’s Nose | Dist of Shoar 4 Leagues. 


Saturday 28, 1746. Att Orise [sunrise] the Land from SWbW to NNE. Bimlepatam flag 
staff WbN | of Bbore 4 Miles | the Dolphin’s Nose & Sugar loaf both in one WSW. 


Sunday Aug the 24 1746. Came on board a Cattermaran from Beimlepatam., 9A. M, 
Went away the Capt to Visacquepatam | ship in Vizaegupatam Road | SW Beimlepstam 
fiagg | NNE the Sugar loaf. 

Monday August 25 1746. 5 (P.M.) Came of a Cattermarap. fonnd the Ship inthe road to be 
the Loovain Capt Mackmath Bound to Bengall | a gives us an account that the 19 Instant 
he was obliged to run of out of the Madrass road the place being attack’d by eight sail 
of french Ship’s undt the Command off Monsisur Lebourdenie, 

Tuesaday Avg: 26 1746. In Vizacquepstam Road. Att 9 P. M. gail'd the Loorain Capt 
Mackmath for Bengall . . . = att 8 A, M. sent the pinnace ont after paddy Boats, passing 
by the Road & after fiting a Gun they Both Brought too & Came in | att 11 D* sent the teo 
Masters ashore to the Chief [of the Factory] after haveing inform'd us of a large Ship Cruizing of 


Wednesday 27 1746. Land & sea Wind as Usnal bronght Sevral paddy Boats & brought 
on Board there Masters, to Inform us wether they see any Ships of [off] Ingeram | they all say the 
Coast is Clear | Assures us there ia no sech thing as Any Cruizers on the Coast as far as Masuli- 

Employed in stowing & unstowing the fore Hold & Warping the Ship 


patam i " L 
Nonrer: the’ Barr in Casdlof being attack’d)by'an Baemy to.run her sahora: 

Saturday 30 1746. Att Orise the Ex off Land™ ENE to NW | Dist of Shoar 3 or 4 
Leagues | Dept of Water 18 F | Att 6 A. M. saw two large Ships right ahead wich oblig'd to bear 
away fear® them to be Enemy's | att 7 D* sent the pinnace w™ ordera if friends to make a Sign | all 
which was accordingly Done seeing first to Hoist Dutch Coulour, Att Noon the Land from F* 
Guard an ogre SWbhW to ENE | the two ships SE & E | Distance of Shoare 3 or 4 Miles & from 
Ships 4 Miles, 

Sunday Aug: 31 1746. Att 1 P. M. Came on board the pinnace from the Dutch Ships 
which Come from Bestavie | Att Noon the Land from SWbW to the NWbW being P Gar- 
deware | Dist of D 2 or 3 Leagues, 

Monday Sept 1 1746, Att sun sett the N°most land being P* Gardeware | att Noon low Land 

Nassipore Pt att the same time NWbN. 

Fryday Sept 6 1746. Att sun rise saw the High Land of Carera. Att Noon land from the 
High Land of Carera |W. B. att 11 A.M. Standing in Shoar Came out of Stiff Clay into hard 
brown sand but presen“? over again into soft ground | we take it to be the tail of the Armegon. 

Saturday Sept 6 1748. Att sunrise the Body of the High Land of Carera bore NW | No 
other land to be secn it being Very Hazey. 








™ T cannot trace this spot in any of the salling directions, Ganjam was practically abandoned os o port in 
1815. 
@ We should read “off” bers, and in all similar places. "1 «., the extremes of land. 
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Sunday Sept 7 1746. Att Sunsets . . . . the Highland of Correra NNW = . . 
this morning the pinnace went Speak with a paddy Boat in Shoar, but coud gett no News from 
Madras . . . « att sunsett a small river off of which lay Sevral Boats att an Anchor bearing 
WSW. | 


Monday Sept $1746, When anchor'd att 4 P. M. the land bore from North SW | the High 
Land of Corera NNW | Dist of Shoar 3 or 4 Miles | Several! white build all along this Shear. 


Tuesday Sept 91746, Camea Chiling from Ramnepatam bat no Certain Intelligence 
from Maiirass, . 


Wednesday Sept 10. Armigon Hill att D° time [sunrise] SW. 


Tureday Sept 11 1746. the peek of Armigon Hill WbSis all this Aj nit 
: oer i ge See L y oon, 
ee sounding as pr Columns . . . . att 9D (A, M.] the High Land pun: 


Memorandum. 


Since Our Entering this Chanel between the Armigon & the Shore (Blackwood's H 

We find nothing remarkable | all along we have had good Sounding but Shces Waerac Weckee 
Baged towards the Armigon Until this Morning when Drawing near the narrow Channell botweas 
the Reef Chitricory & the S*most end of the Armigon Shoal we found very uneven Soundings 
as p* Logg untill Deepening to 17 fm Gradually |W. B. If any Person should be for entering this 
Channel! being bound to the N°w* it is best to keep along Shore untill the High Land of Pulioat bear 
frum the two round lamps SWbW to the S*most of D° SW4S and a small round Hillock before 
Spoken off WbN in an offing of 9 or 10 fm | this little Hillock is within the Sandy Beach & 
is the Best mark for going in when you bring it to the aforesaid bearings | Steer in NWbN 
& you'll have no less Water than 5 fm | but Several overfals which you Must not be Surpriz’d 
att | alter you bring it to bear WbS38 you may be sure you are Clear of the Land reif & tai] 
of the Armigon | then shape Your Course Accordingly | you'll have hard Ground | untill the 
little Hill bears SWbW of you | then soft Olay between the Depths of 7 or 8 fm and 17 or 18 on 
the Armigon. =o 


Saturday Sept 131745. Unregular Soundings, The High Land of Pullicat , 
Bottom SW to the 2 round lumps WSW, icat from y* Kittle 


Sunday Sept 14.1746. 9,10, 11 (P.M.). Lay too whilst we sent at of provisions: 
y* Vernon | D* saw a large Ship on the Beam which tabliged us) to BARE —— Cen 4 
leave the Vernon to Shift for themselves, 6 (A. M.). no land in sight. 7 (A. M.), the Shi erent 
two Leagues astern of us | Att Noon we Judge our Selves to be E}S from Ramnepatam fui'on 
10 Leagues | the Ship Vernon about 3 Leagues astern. Att 4 P. M. fir'd 2 Gunne ath o Vessell 
which we took for a paddy Boat, being Desirous to gett some Intulligenen from Madrass| & afte 
haveing bronght her too, found her to be the Vernon, who gives the unfortunate relation of ‘i 
takeing of Madrass by the fronch on Thursday the llth Instant after a scige of 4 da 
oaly, & not bat 6 men kill'd att the most, & not above 8 Sail of french Ships | the 2 Big ~ 
60 Guns | the rest 80 each & old Ships formerly merch* Ships. —- thie Vessell haveing Drove ore 
of the Road und" a spritsail as far ag pullicat, & there Demand® a Small Bicty "Ue Steer 
Provisions from the Duteh, but they wou'd not supply them with any, nor protect. them so ae afte 
haveing taking on board to the Nomber of 100 Soldiers & Gunners who mada ene Escape rite 
Madras after the takeing of the town Came out this morning In order to gail ter the first “i ” 
Security, by which Unfortunate Nows we are Oblig’d to bear away to some other port om 
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Geography, 

The log shows that the ship started from Calpie on the Hughli on August the 15th, 1746, and 
then stopped at Kedgerie for the rest of the day and till the 17th. On the 18th it passed the upper 
and lower baoys of the Barrebulle and also the buoys of the Fairway, and went out to sea on the 
19th, On the 20th the Black Pagoda and the Jakernot Pagoda were passed, 


The ship now began to keep close into the coast, passing the Bluff Point, Gangam, Summer- 
rarren and Pundy Rocks to Bimlepatam, where it anchored on the 23rd. Thence could be seen the 
Dolphin's Noge and the Sugarloaf {off Vizagapatam). Here the Captain left the ship for Vizacque- 
patam on the 24th, the ship itself following him on the 26th, At Vissequepatam there arrived news 
of ships off Ingeram and Masulipat On the 30th a fresh start was made, passing Point Guarde- 
ware (Guard-an-ogre in one place), where a ship from Boctavie was spoken, Nassipore, and the 
_ high-land of Carera, to what “we take it to be the tail of the Armegon” on the Sth Beptember, On 
the 7th “came a chiling from Ramnepatam.” On the 11th the high-land of Pollicat ia Seen, and 
then there is a description of what is now known as Blackwood’s Harbour, in which appear two 
queer places, the “Reif Chitricory" and “y* Kittle Bottom.” At this place, on the 14th Beptember 
they hear of the taking of Madras, and make sail again for the North, 

It is to the elucidation of this Geography and of terms used above that I propose now to 
devote some space, by way of following up the history of each word, so far aa I am able to trace it. 


But first there is a point worth noting here. It will be observed that after leaving the Haghli, 


Voyage towards Madras. It will be observed also that he started on the 15th August, One reason 
for this course is to be found in Dunn's Directory, a book of sailing iirections, dated 1780, 

Dunn sags, p, 240 :—* From the middle of Angust to April ships may sail from Bengal 
fo any part of the bay: but either earlier or later it is very difficult to get ont of the river [Highit]. 
Ships that are going only Eastward or Southward may sail 10 or 15 days later ; but these who sail 
alter the beginning of April for the Coast of Coromandel will find it difficult to get Westward 
and perhaps lose their passage. Ships that sail from Bengal in August or September to the 
Coromandel Coast will mest with unsettled weather ; sometimes moderate and fair, sometimes hard 
squalls, thunder and much rain; the winds ustally SSW and WNW and sometimes SSE, They 
Should therefore keep in from 15 to 30 fathoms close slong the shore of Orixa, Goleonda,22 
etc., for the benefit of tha currents that begin to ron along the shore to the BW. The 
wind, by often blowing from the land, renders keeping near the Shore difficult, especially between 
Vizagapatam and Armagon, and standing off shore is sometimes very advantageous, Therefore, ‘a 
ship ought, under these circumstances, seldom or never to go out of soundings.” 

In the course of elucidating the Geography of this MS., the system adopted for the identification 
of the geographical names and vernacular words is the safe one of giving their history rerbatim from 
maps and books, from the earliest procurable quotations to the present day. ButI have Omitted 
forms and quotations, except where necessary, to be found in so well-known a work as Yule’s Anglo- 
Indian Glossary ( Hobson-Jobson ), 

a. 
Anglo-Indian Terms, 
The words and forms contained in this log are those given be!ow alphabetically, 
1 «., of Orissa and ths Northrra Circars of the Madras Presidency, 
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The maps quoted are from a collection, in the present writer's possession, of maps of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centurics, relating to India and the Far East, The following is a list of those 
quoted in these pages, so far as they relate to Log L: — 

1642, — W. Blacuw. 
1644. — Hondius, 
1674. — Sanson d’ Abbeville, 
1687. — Coronelli. 
c. 1720. — Van der Aa; general and special maps following the travellers undermentioned — 
Lopo Suares d' Albegeria, 
Feruando Peres d' Andrade. 
Cesare Federici (Cesar Mredericks). 
Ralph Fitch, 
William Methold. 
Nuno da Cunha, 
Alfonso d' Albuquerque, 
Gaspar Balbi. 
ce. 1720, — Pierre Mortier. 
1740, — Guillaume de |"Iele ; and later Ed. 1781. 
1764. — Croisey. 
1765. — French, probably copy of de I'Isle. 
1780, —- Rennell, 

1 would like to say a good word here for the accuracy of the old maps as regards places 
on the coasts of India, Though they often give prominence to places now almost unknown, but once 
famous, and omit others then unknown, but now famous, in a way that is puzzling to the modern 
student, they did hit off the ports and places frequented by mariners with a degree of accuracy that 
is extraordinary, considering the means to hand. 

Armegon, Armigon. 

This place is not noted in Yule’s Glossary. 

1642, — Aremoga. — W. Blaeuw; map, 

1644. — Aremogam. — Hondins; map, 

1678, — Mr. [Streynsham] Master started on a land journey to Masulipstam ofa Pulicat, 
Armagon and Pettepolee. — Yule, Diary of William Hedges, Vol. II. p. eclxii, Streynsham Master 


observed in his official diary that “the name was Duraspatam,” — Pringle, Madras Consultations for 
1688, p. 140, n, 74. 


1710. — There are several Places along the Coast to the Northward, which in former Times had 
Commerce abroad, but are now neglected and unfrequented. Armagon is one. — Alex. Hamilton, 
East Indies, Ed, 1739, Vol. 1. p. 369. 

c. 1720. — Armagon. — Van der Aa ; map, 

c, 1720. — Armego, Armegon. — Mortier; map. 

1764, — Armegon. — Croisey; map. 
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1813.— Armagonor Duraspatam . .. 101086 the agih obtained s pion of ground 
from the Naig or Chief of the District and erected a factory here, which they fortified Fa isl i 
the acqusition of Madras, this place fell into decay. — Millburn, Commerce, Vol. II. p. 83, 


1873.— In1625 . . . . the firat English Settlement on the Coromandel Coast . . 

The latter (i, ¢., the Company) gave to this Durgaragapatam the sppellation of Armaganula 
. + « » Tbe salt used to be stated as exporved from Durgaragapatam and Armugam. — Boswell, 
Nellure District, p. 4407." Armoeghon Shoal ia about 10 miles long. — Page 24. 

1874, — Armegon, Armogham or Doogoraspatam. — Taylor's /ndia Directory, p. 460. 

1891. — Armeghon. — Admiralty Chart. 

1893. — Armegam (Arumugam, Tamil). Named alter Armoogam Moodolliar, by whose 
assistance the first English Settlement on the Coromandel Coast, consisting of a factory defended by 
twelve pieces of cannon, was established at this place in 1629.4 — Madras Mun, of Adma, Vol. 
Ill, p. 41, Doogarauspstan . .. . Skr. Dhruvarajapattana 4nd Yuvarajapattana 
- . « « Called Armegam by the English, On the 24th September, 1761, on the removal of the 
establishment to Chennacoopam, the modern Madras, the place was abandoned, — Page 281. 

Barrebulle, 

This name is not noted in Yule's Glosary, 

1708. — Kitesall or Barabulla Trees (in the 1701 Ed. of the Chart called Parragoll 
Trees). — Yule, Early Charts of the Highli, in Diary of W, Hedges, Vol. LIL. p. vovii. In the chart 
above quoted Barabulla Head is the name given to the shoal itself, I may slso note here that 
whatever Barabulla may mean, Parrasoll and EKitesall (— Kittysol, see Yule, «. v.) both mean 
Umbrella, and the trees mentioned were meant to be called Umbrella Trees. This is shown by the 
following quotations : —1761.— A chart of Chittagong by Barth. Plaistel marks on the S, side 
of Chittagong BR. an umbrella-like tree, called Kittysol Tree. — Yale, «. r. 

1780. — Rennell, in a Military Map dated Aug. 1780, meutions the Barrabulla Flat and 
both the Upper and Lower Barrabulla Buoys, ani also the Buoy of the Fairway. 

1809. — Barabulla soil another paralell sand begin at the North end of the Eastern Brace, 
from whence they stretch Northwards nearly to Ingellee, having very shoal water on them, and 24 or 
3 fathoms in a channel! that divides them, the Barabulla being the Eastermmost of the two, and 
forma the West side of the oll channell called the Fairway. — Horsburgh, Sailing Directions, 
p. 858, But on p. $60 we tind “Pairway or Western Channell bounded . . . . on the 
West side by the Barabulla . . . . The 2nd or Fairway Buoy was generally placed 5 or 
6 miles NNW from it, being then in the channell, s course was steered to the NN Eastward for the 
Lower Buoy of the Barabulls.”’ 

1974. — The Barabulla ond other parale!l and smaller sands . . . . Western Chan- 
nell, formerly called the Fairway,is boundel . . . . onthe W, side by the Barabulla. — 
Taylor, India Directory, pp. 475, 477... 





This spelling ia not in Yule's sine but L cull the following examples irom his Diary of Sir 
William Hedgea : — 

1677. — [We] have caused three draughts of the same [River Ganges] to be deliver’d, vies - 
one unto Captain John Goldsborough in the Bengall Merchant, — Vol, LIL. p. cc. 

1682. — Being arrived in the Bay of Bengalla, you are to sail op the river Ganges as high 
as Hughly. — Vol. LII. p. ce. 


™ Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1383, throws doubt on thia carivatio im, Page 120, n7h 

* This does not appear to be quite accurate. Vide Milburn, Commerce, Vol LL p, B38: and Article, “Dooga- 
munpaten,” p, 31 of the Manual itself, 

™ Stevens, Guide, 1775, has, p. 120, '“keddy-salls.” 
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1703. — The rich kingdom of Bengall, — Chart in Vol. ILL, p, ecxx. 

Also for this last year there is a contemporary quotation : — 

1703. — The long Pepper grows chieily in Bengall, — Collection of Dutch Voyages, p, 142. 

This name is not noted in Yule's Glossary, 

1642. — Bimlispatam. — Blaeuw; map. 

1644, — Bimilipatan. — Honii:s ; map. 

c. 1720, — Bimlepatam, Bimilpatam. — Van der Aa ; map. 

¢. 1720, — Bimlepatam. — Mortier; map. 

1740 and 1761. — Bimilipatam, — De |'Isle; map, 

1765, — Bimilipatam. — French map, probably de I"Isie. 

1780. — From Visigapatnam and Bimelipatnam or Bimilipatam the coast runs NE 4} 
leagues. — Dann, Direetory, p. 151, 

1891, — Bimlipatam. — Admiralty Chart. 

1893, — Bimlipatam, Bimlipatam, Hindustani (1. ¢., Musalmin], Bhimunipatamu, Telogu. 
— Mad, Man. Admn. Vol. III. p. 96, 

This place is not noted in Yule's Glossary, 

1676, — We sailed in sight of the Hlaok Pagoda and the White Pagoda. The latter is that 
place called Jaggernat, to which the Hindues from all parts of India come on pilgrimages, — 
Streyusham Master's Journal in Yule's Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. IL. p. cexxxviii, 

1764. — Pagoda Noire. — Croisey; map. 

1780, — Four leagues EbN of Jagrenst pagoda is the Black pagoda, which at a distance 
(like the former) resembles a large ship under sail; but on a nearer view it loses somewhat of its 
magnitude. — Dunn, Directory, p. 153. 

1808. — Black Pagoda stands at a small distance from the sea,and . . . . from the 
Jaggernaut Pagodas . . . . distant 14 miles. — Horsburgh, Sailing Directions, p. 353, 
Repeated in Taylor, {nadia Directory, 1674, p. 468. 

1677.— Anang Bhim Deo . . . . who reigned1175t0 1202 A.D. . . . . built the 
present temple of Jagarnath . . . . grand as this temple is, it falls far short of the marvel- 
lous structure, which was raised half a contury later in honour of the sun at Kan@rak, on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, nineteen miles North West of Puri. This temple known as the Black 
Pagoda, or rather this fragment, for it was never completed and is now in ruins, was raised by 
Linguliya Narainb. — Hunter, Statistical Acct., Bengal, Vol. XVIII. p. 185 f, | 

1891, — On the Admiralty Chart the Black Pagoda is shown as the Baleswar Temple 
between Puri and Ranarak, 

Bortavie. 

See Yule's Glossary, #. e. Batavia, This is « queer spelling of this well-known place-name, 

1610, — On the day of the capture of Jakatra, 30th May, 1619, it was certainly time and place 
to speak of Governor-General’s dissatisfaction that the uame of Batavia had been given to the 
Castle. — Valentijn, Vol. [V. p. 489, in Yule, «. v. Batavia, 

1683. — This morning a great Dutch Ship passed by here from Batavia for Palliacatt (p. 43), 
Qa this Pringle notes, p. 138, n, 48 :— Previously Jakatra. — Pringle, Mad, Consult, for 1683. 
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1917. — The Division of Batavia, which comprises what formerly constitated the native provitice 
of Jakatra or Jokirta. — Raffles, Jara, Ed. 1830, Vol. I. p. 10, 

See Yule, s, v. Calcutta, 

1720, — Coloote. — Van der As; map, 

1740. — Colcota, — De I'Isle; map. 

1764. — Golgots. — Croisey; map. C/- the French form Golgotha in 1703, in Yule, », r. 
Calcutta, 

1765. — Colcota. — French map, probably by de I’Tele. 

178L. — Colcota. — Dezauche, Ed. of de \"Isle ; map. 

The following three forms, found on old maps ad the names of places on the coast of Orissa, 
probably refer to Caloula on the Highli and not to Calentta, See Yule, Glossary, p. 771. 

1642, — Calocota. — Iiaeuw ; map. 

1644. — Calecota. — Hondius; map. 

1674. — Cocals. — Sanson d'’Abbeville; map, 

In 1739, or probably some 20 years carlier,Caloula is thus referred to :— Culoulla,« Market 
Towa for Corn, — Alex. Hamilton, East [ndies, El. 1739, Vol, II. p. 6. 

This place is not noted in Yule’s Glossary. 

1875. — Ealpl, containing a large ddadr and -market-place for the sale of rice grown in the 
interior, — Hunter, Stat. Acct., Bengal, Vol. I, P- 2238. 

1986. — Entering immediately Diamond Harbour, or Ealpt Creok, about 6 miles farther 
down. — Yule, Glossary, ¢. vr. Rogues’ River, 

1890. —It is to be identifiel with the Kulpee Creek. — Yule, Duiry of W. Herlyes, 
Vol, LIT. p. ceix. 
1891. — Ealpi Pagfods): — Admiralty Chart. 


Carera, Correra, Corera, 
This place is not noted-in Yule's Glossary. 


1670. — 26th (April) about 7 in the morning we came to Careda . . . . The Towne is 
small and of meane thacht houses and narrow streets. — Streynsham Master's Juwrnal in Mackenxie, 
Kistea District, p. 150, 


1688, — Rondalela Shawhe [Bandau'llah Shah},Governor of Careraand thereabouts . . . . 
itt ia ageed that as goon as with c(on)veniency we Settle » factory att Carera. — Prinyle, Mad. 
Consult, for 1688, p. 72. On this Mr, Pringle notes, n. 85:— Karadu, North of Ramapattanam 
and a sea port: “the best towne” in Streynsham Megster's opinion, which he passed on his way 
Northwards from Madras (in 1676). 


c. 1710. — Carrera has the Benfit of a large River that reaches a great Way into the 
Country. — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol, I, p. 369. 
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¢. 1720. — Eorare. — Van der Aa; map, 
ce, 1720, — Kanerere. — Mortier; map, 
1764. — Cerare. — Croisey ; map, 


1760, — Six leagues NbW from Divelan is Cerara or Carera, you may coast it in §, 9 or 10 
fathoms. To the northward of Cerara are two very thick woods and in the town a white pagoda, 
Within land are some high mountains which show themselves 10 or 12 leagues at sea in clear 
weather. — Dunn, Directory, p. 147. 


1809. — Gondegam or Great Ganjam . . , . ond 5 leagues further the River Cerrara, 
where there is a village and a pagoda . . . . Some of them [charts] place Cerrara in the 
latitude here assigned to Gondigam. — Horsburgh, Directions for Sailing, Vol. I, p, 845, Text 
repeated in Ed. of 1841, Vol. I. p. 599, 

18691. — Eareda in the Admiralty Chart, 


1893. — Caraid, Kareda, Telugu, From tari, Tel, black + eidu, Tel., town, Hardly any 
trade by sea now. Noted for its betel gardens. — Mad, Man, Admn. Vol, ILL p. 126, «, e, Car, 


Cattermaran, 
This spelling is‘not given by Yule, s, r. Catamaran. 


1685. — About 10 o'clock this morning 2 Black Fellows [7. ¢., natives] on a Cattamaran 
of to us with a Note . . . . By y* return of this Cattamaran I wrott to the President 
Gyfford. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. I, p, 181 £. ' 


1685, — And that said letter be sent by a Cattamaran for expedition and duplicate over- 
land, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. of 1685, p. 107, and n, 80, 


1699. — On arrival in Madras Roads the following note from the Port Officer is delivered after 
usaal custom by s messenger on « catamaran. — Yule, Diary of IW’. Hedges, Vol. I11. p. xii, “In 
answ?: to y®: Catamaran note" (p. xli.), 


1893. — Catamaran, Kattumsram, Tamil. Raft, consisting of three logs of very buoyant 
wood. — Mad, Man. Admn. Vol. III, p, 137. 


Chiling. 


An Indian trader. Yule's references to this obscure term (s. ©. cheling) are only for 1667 and 
1413. The reference in the text is therefore valuable, See also Yule, s. v, Eling. 


The following quotations seem to give the whole history of the word, according to the view taken 
by Yule: — 


1695. — A certain Black [native], s Quillinman, commonly called Quillin Panjan, or Long 
Quillin, came on board (p. 148) . . >. . The Dutch being near Bantam, the same Quillin 
Panjan, Inhabitant of St Thomas of Meliaput town situated on the Coast of the Coromandel 
[1. ¢., Madras] the Governor's Interpreter came to meet them (p.149) . . . . The Quilling 
merchants value them very much (p.182) . . , . There you may see a Meeting early in the 
Morning of Merchants of all Nations . . . . Quillins (p. 168) . . . . The Malains 
and Quillins Merchanta are Pawn-Brokera and lend money at a Yast Interest (p. 198). — 
Collection of Dutch Voyages, Ed. 1708, 


Chitricory, 
This name is.not given in Yule's Glossary, 
1764, — Cicarehoerie, — Croisey; map. 
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1780, — From Paliscata to Cicara-Hooria or Sikari-hori the coast rans NbW 3 sees 
Near this place is a reef, like that of Trifou,®* which rans as far into the sea, bat farther along the 
coast . . . . It is reckoned 26 miles from Cicara-Hoeria to Armegon, — Dunn, Directory, 
p. 146, 

1873. — The upper part of Pulicat Lake, a little above Sriharikota. — Boswell, Nellore 
District, p, 25. 

1893.— Shresharicote . . . . USrihsarikot,*Sanskritized from chikiréni, Telugu, a 
tree, a[bizzia amara, + kota, Telogu, a fort; from the trees being abundant . , . . A long 
low island or bank of alluvial and marine deposits, rising only a few feet above the water level [i @., 
Armegon Shoal], — Mad, Man, Admn, Vol, ILI, p, 832, 

Dolphin's Nose. 

This name is not given in Yule's Glossary. 

1780. — The Dolphin’s Mose, which is on the Westernmost point of Visiagapatam 
Road. — Dunn, Directory, p. 08, 

1813. — Vizagapatam is distinguished by the Headland called the Dolphin'’s Nose, — 
Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II. p. 90. 


1891. — Dolphin’s Nose, — Admiralty Chart, 

This name is not given in Yule’s Glossary, 

1740, — Gaujam. — De Isle; map. 

1764. — Ganjam. — Croisey; map. 

1780. — Ganjam, called Carepare in the Coasting Pilot. — Dunn, Directory, p. 261, 


1809, — In this space [Ganjam] are several small rivers and villages near the sea; that of 
Caletar or Alatar is 34 or 4 leagues to the NE. — Horsburgh, Suiling Dir. Vol. I. p. 352. 


1891. — Ganjam. — Admiralty Chart. 
The old name for Ganjam thus discovered is valuable, for it is to be found on old maps and is 
not otherwise identifiable, Thus :— 
1643, — Caregare. — Blacuw; map. 
1644, — Caregare. — Hondius; map. 
1720, — Carepare. — Mortier ; map. 
Gardaware, Guard-an-ogre. 
Bee Yule, s, e. Godavery. 
1649. — P, de Godonoss. — Blaeuw ; map. 
1644, — P. de Godonoss, — Hondius ; map. 
c. 1790, — Cuadavari, Goudewary. — Van der As: map. 


c. 1730. — Cap de Guadsvari. — Mortier; map. . | :, 
“ 1941, — Enmore, called Trifoo and Natoo in eome old charteand directories. —Horsburgh Sailing Direc: 
tions, VoL LL p. S87. 
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1764. — Pointe de Godvarin. — Croisey ; map. | 
1730, — From Narsapour tv Point Godvarin or Gordware. — Daan, Directory, p. 149, 
1809. — Point Gordoware or Gadavary. — Horsbarzh, Sail. Dir, Vol, 1. p. 348. 

1813, — Point Gordeware or Godavery, — Milbura, Commerce, Vol. LL, p. 89. 

1874. — Gordoware or Godavary Point, — Taylor, India Directory, p, 463, 

1891, — Godavari Point. — Ailmiralty Chart. . 

1893. — Godavery, Godavari, Telugu. — Mad, Man, Admn, Vol. IL p. $12. The writer 
of this article clearly moana to infer that the name is goda +- pari — boundary river, 

This nanve is not given in Yule's Glossary, 

1642, — Bingoraem. — Blacuw; map, 

1644. — Bingoraem. — Hondius ; Map, 


é. 1710, — A little Way up in Corrango Bay is Angerang. — Alex, Hamilton, East Inelies, 
Ed. 1739, Vol, Lp, 871. 





1792. — Maras to Ingeram, $99 [ritish Miles, — Rennell, Memoir, p. 326, 


1513. — Up the river [Godavery] is the town of Tnogeram, where the Company has a Chief, and 
where large quantities of picce-goods arc manufactured. — Milbarn, Commerce, Vol, II, p, 89. 


1878, — Five miles to the south of Coringa are . . , , Injaram. At the latter place was 
one of the early settlements and a promising factory, — Morris, Godacery District, p. al. ' 

1303.—Ingaram ...., near the month of the Godavery . . . . Factory founded 
in 1708, established in 1722, . . . . cantinned a5 4 mercantile station till 1829. Pormerly 
ce'ebrated for its manufacture of long-cloth aud for its trade in general (p, S72). » - » gy The 
three early British Factories, Injaram, Bendamoorlunks and Madapollem, were situated near the 


Gowtamy, Vasishta and Veinateyam mouths [of the Godavery] (p. $13). — Mad, Man, Adma. 
Vol II, 


Jakernot Pagoda. 

For this much ill-treated name see Yule, s. », Juggernaut. 

1633. — Your opinion of sending A man to Gugernat Et setera places. — Letter in Yule; 
Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. LL, p. elxxvii, 

1669-79, — I have seen within some of these great Pagods a large cart and 2 horses with all theire 
apportenances cut ont of an entire stone ns higge a5 most dungearta & horses & these they often 
how to in representation, of theire God Jn® Gernact®? [ ? Janganat for Jagannath] being as he is 
upon some festivals carried about in a large triumphant chariot most rarely carved painted & gilded 
by men of which in Order — [In margin “By what Name this Pagod is called ").— MS., Asia, wherein 
“ contained y: scituation, conmera, cus[ tome] ve: af many Provinces fateg gre: an India Pers{ia] 


Aralia § y! South Seas. — Experienced by me T: B[ateman]; in y! forementioned Indic [s] Viz" 
from Anno M. DC. LXAIX. to M. DC. LAXIX. 


1662. — Y* Captain being desirous to see y* Jagernot Pagodas for his better satisiaction, 
which we discovered this morning about 8 o'clock. — Yule, Diary of W: Hedges, Vol. I. p. 36, 
1708.— Treats of the Sea-coast and some inland Countries in the ancient Kingdom of Oriza, by 


the Natives called Oria [ Uriya, Orissa] ; with an Account of the famous Temple af Jagarynat 
(p- 380), [Two truly wonderful illustrations follow of “The Temple of Jay erenatt” and 





F So spelt throughout M3. 
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“Jaggerynatt'’s Coach."] The Temple is built in the Shape of a Canary Pipe set on End, about 40 
or 50 Yards high, about the Middle is the Image of an Ox cut in one intire Stone bigger than a live 
one (p. $83). — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. I. 

¢. 1720. — Jagernat. — Van der Aa; map, 

¢. 1720. — Iagannat. — Mortier, as the name of a Country North of Orixa [Oriasa]. 

1740 and 1781. — Jagarnat. — De I'Isle; map, 

1764. — Pagode do Jagrenat. — Croisey; map, 

1765. — Jagarnat, — French map, probably by De I'Isle, 

1780, — From Manikpatnam or Jagrenat or Jakaranat the course js ENELE, distance 
Sleagaes . . . . Jagrenat is one of the most celebrated pagodas in India.— Dunn, Dyr. p. 153, 

1792. — Madras to Jagarneut, 719 British Miles, — Rennell, Memoir, p. 326. 

1809, — Jaggernaut Pagodas are three circular buildings surrounded by several smaller 
ones. — Horsburgh, Sail, Dir, p, 358, 

1974. — The Jaggernaut or Poores Pagodas. — Taylor, India Directory, p. 468, 

1686. — Juggurnaut, « corroption of the Sanskrit Jagann4ths, Lord of the Universe, a 
name of Krishoa, worshipped as Vishnu at the famous shrine of Puri in Orissa, — Yule, s.r. 

1691. — Merely marked as “ Temples” near Puri in the Admiralty Chart, 


See Yule, 4. cr. Kedgeree. 

1703. — Id. Kedgerye [bnt it is I, Kedegerye in the photo-litho, of the chart of 1703] ; 
Eoegeria of Hedges [1682]; 1701 Ed, of chart, Gajouri; Kidgerie of A, Hamilton [1780]; 
modern Kedgeres (Ehijari or Kijari of the Imp. Gazetteer [1885]), but Ehajort (i. ¢, Date-palm 
place) of the recent Port Trust Survey is perhaps right. The name is Cajoree in Bolt's Map of 
Bengal, c. 1770, and in Sayers’ of 1778. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. IIL. p. ceviii. With 
regard to the spelling Kegeria attributed to Hedges, the actual spellings to be found in Yule’s 
Ed. of the Diary are the following : — 

1673. — Eedgeree, Vol. II. p, ecxrxxvii, 

1683. — Eogaria Island and Eejeria River, Vol. I. p. 64; Eegaria, Vol. I. p. 67. 

1684. — Eedgoria, Vol. I. p. 148; Eegeria, Vol. I. p. 172. 

1685, — Kedgeria, Vol. J. p. 175, 

1699, — Eedgeree, Vol. II. p. cevi. 

¢. 1710. — It was inhabited by Fishers as use also Ingellie and Hidgerie, two neighbouring 
Islands on the West Side of the mouth of the Ganges, — Alex, Hamilton, Ed. 1799, Vol, IL, p. 4. 


1780. — This place in a Military map, dated Aug. 25, by Rennell, as Cudjeree I. and 
Cudjaree Road. 


1808, — Europe ships used to moor in 6 or 7 fathoms close to the land at Kedgree, — Hors- 
burgh, Sail, Dir. Vol. I, p. 358. 

1891, — Khijiri in Admiralty Chart. 

This name is not in Yale's Glossary, It is a sailor's name for a round-topped or flat-topped 
isolated hill: in this case for a point in the Nagari Hilla, North Arcot District. It has also been 
applied to » similar hill in Ceylon, thus: — | 
is a round conical hill, called the Kettle Bottom. — Horsburgh, Sail, Dir, Vol, I, p, $22, 
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The quotations as mae the hill mentioned in the text are the following : — 


1809. — Inland there is a hich chain of mountains, called the high land of Pulicat or Puli- 
cat Hilla, at the Southern part having a small piece of tab‘e-land or hill called the Kettle Bottom 
. . « A littl to the Southwanl of the Kettle Bottom, there is a hill leas elevated, remarkable 
ey a sutall crookel nob on it bent over to the Southward and resembling a horn, which is called 
Naggery Nose. — Horsbargh, Sui. Dir, Vol. 1. p. 344 {, Th's information ia copied eeréatimin the 
Ed. of 1841, Vol. L. p. 597; and into Taylor's Indian Dir,, 1874, p. 460. Magari Nose, Mukku- 
konda, Teluga, from mutku, nose + fonda, mountain . . . . Highest peak in the Magari 
Hills. — Mad. Man, Adma, Vol. LIL p, 589. 


189L — Kettle Bottom, 2324 (ft), is shown dae West of Pulicat and NE of Magari in the 
Admiralty Chart, 
See Yule, #, 7. Madras, In the old ma>s the form, where the worl occurs, is always Madras 
or Madraspatan. 
jo — Matraspatam occursin a letter, dated 1642, in Yule's Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, UT. 
p. elxzxii 


1932. — Ws have male a law for our Towne of Madrasse. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 
IL, p. cexlviii. 


1492. — Anchored in Madrass Road. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. p. clix, 


¢, 1710. — Fort St George or Madorags, or as the Natives call it China Patam . 2k 
situated in oue of the most incommodious Placea I ever saw, — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Ed, 
1739, Vo. Lp. 358, 


171. — The Black City call’ Madrass an | souetimas by the Moors, Chinnepatam, — Lock. 
yer. Trade in India, p. 4. 


1743, — Orme's History spells Madrass throughout, and so docs the reprint of 1861, 
Masulipatam. 
See Yule, s.r. Masulipatam. This has, in Indo-European history, been one of the most widely 
corrupted words of all. See great variations from the standard form j in the notes to Log IT. 


c, 1720.—Masulepatam, Masulipatam, Masulepatnam, Masnipstam, Masclipatam. — 
Van der An; maps, ; . 


1740 and 1781. — Masalipatam. — De I'Isle ; map. 
1764, — Masulipatam. — Croisey ; map. 
1766. — Masulipatam. — French map, probably by de I'Isle, 
1780, — To go to Masu'ipatan or Masulipatnam. — Dann, Directory, p, 148. 
1513. — Mausulipatam, this district forms the least of the grand divisions of the Circars, — 
Milburn, Commerce, Vol. IL p, 85, 
1691. — Masulipatam. — Admiralty Chart, 
Nasaipore, 
This name is not. given in Yule's (rlossary, 


1413. — Mr. Floris went to = 
he ys 2 Narsapur Peta. iste iat ts Mit Godavery District, 


elie ee nn ae Gite Avs eee im the river of Yersupurpste. 
Power in B. 2 0, Records, Vol. BH. p. 4), y 
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1670, — The Ship that was to sail to Soratte lny six Leagues lower at Rosipor, — Fernandes 
Navarette in Morris’ Godarery District, p, 182. 


1679, — The towns of Madapollam™ and Narsapore joyne together. — Streynaham Master's 
Journal in Mackenzie, Aistaa District, p. 141. 


great honse at Nauraspooram for 365; Pagos, — Pringle, Mad, Consult, for 1681, p. 3. Inn. 25 
Mr. Pringle says : — Warsapur and Madapollam at the time of Mr Master's visit in April, 1679, 
formed one town. Mr Fleetwood had taken Narsapur on lease somo year before, 


ce. 1710. — Next to Matchulipatam is Naraiporo, where the English had a Factory for long 


Cloth. — Alex. Hamilton, Eust fndiea, Bd. 1739, Vol. L. p. 871. 








¢. 1720, — Narsapour. — Van der Aa; map. 

1764. — Narsapour and Marsipelle. —Croisey, map, shown by mistake as two separate places, 

1780. — From Massulipatan to Narsapour the course is EDN}N . . . . Opposite 
the river of Narsapour is another bank, — Dunn, Dir, p. 149. 

1809. — Narsapour or Narsipore Point. — Horsburgh, Dir, Vol. I. p. 848, 

1841. — Narsipour, — Horsburgh, Ed. of 1841. r 

1874. — Narsapour or Narsipour Point. — Taylor, Jndia Directory, p. 462. 

1878. — Nursapore, Narasapuram . . . . its Northern suburn ig Mada pollam, 
Midhavayapilem, which is celebrate] as one of the earliest places where the English established a 
factory. — Morris, Godarery Dvstrict, p. 39. 

1891. — Narsapur. — Adwiralty Chart, 

1893. — Madapollem, part of the present Town of Warsapore. — Mad. Man. Admn, Vol, ILI, 

Pulicat, Pullicat. 

See Yule, #., Pallicat. The two widely divergent forms of this word are due to the concurrent 
Tamil and Hindustani forms thereof, 

1612, — Obiama, Queen of Paleakate . . . . The Hollanders were afraid of their Casilo 
newly builtin Paleakate [on account of her committing suttee].— Floris’ Journal in Morris, 
Grodarery District, p, 179. 

1642. — Paliacata, — Blacuw ; map. 

1644, — Palecate. — Hondins; map, 

1879. — And with the gohl some months past at Pullicat, — Streynsham Master's Memorial! 
in Morris, Godarery Dist. p. 190, 

1431. — Returned from Palicat with a com[plimen tall letter (p. 4). Alsoe Lingapa seises 
the Policat Marchants in the Country (jp. 11). Palioat, Pollicat snd Pulioat in the index. — 
Pringle, Mad, Conault, for 1681. 

1482. — The ship Golden Fleece sailed ont of this road and wag driven down to leeward about 
a3 far as Pollicat about 6: a clock in the eavening, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1682, p. 5 

1683, — A letter from Palliacatt, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1683, p. 38. 

1684. — The Governor of Pollyacatt. — Pringle, Mad. Consult, for 1684, p. 114. 

1687. — Palecate. — Coronelli; map. 

4 Whence Madapollam tor a species of gotton cloth. ges Yale, «. ©. 
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1699. — For they stay st Pollecatt for this, — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, IIT. p. xvi. 

c. 1710, — Settle at Policat on the Banks of a good River, — Alex, Hamilton, East Jndies, 
Ed. 1789, Vol. I, p. 359, 

6, 1720, — Pulicat, Palliacatte, Pallecatte. — Vander Aa ; maps, 

6, 1720, — Pullieat. — Mortier ; map. 

1740 and 1781. — Puliacate. — De I'Iele ; map, 

1765. — Palicate. — French map, probably by de I'Isle, 

1780.— The Bank and River of Pullicatt .. . , Keep clear of the bank which 
lies off Palicata or Pallicatt . . . . The inland part is high laod called by navigators the 
Mountains of Paliacata (p. 144). In land there are very high mountains called the High Land 
of Pullicatt (p. 197). — Dunn, Directory, | 

1782. — Paliacate (est renommeé) par ses mouchoirs, — Sonnerat, Voyages, Vol, I, p. 24. 

1792. — The Pullicate Lake is from the Jaghire Map. — Rennell, Memoir, p. 284, 

1801. — Pulicat. — Admiralty Chart, 

1603. — Pashavailcaud is Poolicat, “the old acacia forest.” . , . . Poolfcat ; 
Paliyaghat, Hindustani, Pashaverkkadu, Tamil. — Mad. Man, Admn. Vol. III. p. 670 f, 





[The zh above — 1.) ' 
Pundy Rocks. 

This name is not given in Yule's Glossary, 

1685. — Reed a General! (letter) from Vigagapatam, dated 2nd Instant, advising of a Town 
near them called Punde being ransackt and the Rt Honble Comps Godowns broa(k) open and 
Pag? 350 of their Hon™ taken away, being part of P 1000 sent thether to provide Rice, — Pring’ 
Mad. Consult. for 1685, p. 166, Mr. Pringle notes on this: Probably the emal] Town Pandi in 
the (modern) Ganjam district, 

1687. — Pondy. — Coronelli; map, 


¢. 1710. — There are several other Places , . - » On the Coast that drive a small trade in 
Worn, Pondee, . . . . are the most noted, — Alex, Hamilton, Ed, 1789, Vol, I, p. 378. 

¢. 1720. — Pondy. — Van der Aa; map, 

¢. 1720. — Pondy. — Mortier ; map, 

1764, — Pondi. — Croisey ; map, 


1780. — Close in shore before the river of Pondy are 10 or 12 rocks (p. 152). One of onr 
Europe ships going from Bengal to Vitagapatam in January, by not keeping off shore was forced to 
anchor several days off the hich land of Baras or Pondy (p. 245). From Pondy to Barva or 
Barrer . . . . the distance is 5 leagnes (p. 152), — Dunn, Dir, 


1808, — About 5 leagues farther is the River Pondy or Poondy, having several rocks project- 
ing from it to a considerable distance to seaward, — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir, Vol, I. p. 352. 3 


1874.— Poondy or Pudi . . . . At the mouth of a small river 


Pondy or Poondy has several rocks Projecting from it to seaward. Over this at some distance in 
country the High Land of Pondy is high and uneven, — Taylor, India Dir. p, 467, | 


1601. — Pundi, — Admiralty Chart, 


This name is not given in Yule’s Gloaeary, 
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1683. — Upon advices that Alley and: Au{bea]y [Interlopers} were att Palliacatt, as also by a 
letter recd from the Dutch there, advising that they intended to settle att Armagon, Ramapatam, 
ishnapa and Gungapstam, which are all under Lingapa’s Government. — Pringle, Mad, 
Consult, for 1683, p. 54. Mr, Pringle'a note on this is : — Eamapatam, RAmapattanam, midway 
between Madrags and Metchlepatam [Masulipatam]. The English and Dutch in turns Possessed and 
abandoned small houses at this place(n. 75). Lingappa of Poonamallee was a Naik or Poligar, who rented 
the country round about from the Court of Hyderabad, — Crole, Chingleput District, 1879, p- 144. 
1873. — Hamapstam. This is itself » small fishiog village, but at the port there nsed to be 
in former years a fair coasting trade in grain and firewood. — Boswell, Nellore District, p, 19. 
189L. — Ramispatam. — Admiralty Chart. 
Sugarloaf. 

1809. — The Dolphin’s Mose may be plainly seen and the other hills around Vizagapatam : 
one of these to the Northward of the road is called the Sugar Loaf, but the highest is severa! 
leagues inland from the town, — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir. Vol. I, p. 551. 

Summerwarren. 

This name is mot noted in Yule's Glossary. 

¢. 1710, — There are several other Places . . . -. on the Coast that drive a small: Trade 
in Corn. . . . Sunapore,are the most noted, but not frequented by Europeans. — Alex. 
Hamilton, East Indies, Ed, 1789, Vol. L. p. 379. 

¢. 1720, — Bonnewaren, Sonnewaron. — Van der Aa; maps, 

1740 and 1781, — Sonnewaron. — De |'Isle; map, 

1765. — Sonnewaron. — French map-probably by de I"lele. 

1780. — From Barva to Sommaveron or Ganjam, — Dunn, Dir. p. 152, 

1600, — From this place (River Barwa) to Ganjam, the distance is about 12 leagues to N. 
Eastward : the coast between them containing the small river Sonnaverom nearest to Barwa, — 

















- + « » about 20 miles from Barwah — 





1874. — Sonspur or Soor 
Taylor, India Dir. p. 467. 

1883.— Sonnapur, Sonpapuram .. .« 
Ganjam District, p. 41 {. 

1891. — Sonapur. — Admiralty Chart. 

1893.— Somapore .. . . now unimportant, although in 1748 the principle town in 
Ichapore province. — Mad. Man, Admn, Vol. III. p. 845, 

Visaquepatam, Vizaegupatam. 

This well-known name is not noted in Yule's Glossary, For differentiated forms of it see the 
notes on Log IT, 

1642. — Insipatam. — Blacuw; map. 

1644.— I. Bizipstam. — Hondius; map, 

1664. — Returne to the Commissions given them to examine the differences att Visagapa- 
tam. — Pringle, Mad. Consult, for 1684, p, 32. 

¢. 1720. — Wisagapatam, Visegapatam. — Van der As; maps. 

ce, 1720, — Visegapatam. — Mortier. 

1740 and 1781, — Vasingepstam. — De |'Iele ; map, 

1764, — Visgiapatam. — Croisey ; map, 


is now a port of no importance. — Maliby, 


1768. — Vasingepatam. — French map probably by de Tale, 

1780, — Visigapatnam distinguishes iteelf by a great steep hill(p. 150), There are instances: 
of ships that have stood as above till in the latitude of Vizagapatam (p, 252). Directions for 
Visiagapatam Road (p, 908). — Dann, Directory, p, 150. . 

1909. — Vizagapatam may be known by the bluff called the Dolphin’s Nose. — Hors- 
burgh. Sail. Dir. Vol. 1. p. 350. 
1891. — Vigagapatam. — Admiralty Chart. 


1893. — Visagapatam ; Ishikpatan, Hindustani, Visikhapattanam, Telugu [from o temple, 
to Visikha now washed away by the sea], — Mad, Man, Adma. Vol, IIL, p, 988, 


LOG I. 
4. 
Blackwood's Harbour. 


In the Log entries for September Ith, 1746, there is « curious and early note of the lest 
method for entering Blackwood'’s Harbour, which lies behind the Armegon Shoal. 

The native (Telugu) name for the anchorage is Monapalemurévu, and it got its European 
and geographical name from Sir Henry Blackwood, who was Admiral on the Coast at the early 
part of the XITXth century and caused a complete chart of the Harbour to be made on the represen - 
tations of Colonel de Haviland, It bas wide entrances both on the North and South ends of the 
Armegon Shoal, and the present soundings are from 44 fathoms on the mainland shore to 6 and 7 
fathoms nearthe shoal. Such is the actount in the Madras Manual of Administration (Vol, I 
p. 98), 1893. 

Bat Sir Clements Markham, /ndian Surreys, 1871, p. 8, gives a somewhat different account, 
which is as follows; — Admiral Bir Henry Blackwood, having reported that H. M.8. Leander had 
beet safely at anchor inside the Armagon Shoal, North of Madras, for four days during the 
Monsoon, Capt Maxflold was sent to investigate the capabilities of the place, which has been since 
called Blackwood"'s Harbour, He went there in 1822, on board the Henry Meriton, accompanied by 
Capt de Haviland, but the conclusion come to at the time was that ita distance from Madras was an 
inconvenience that outweighed any advantage it might have as an anchorage, (See Chart of Pulicat 
and Armagon Shoals by Capt Maxfield.) In 1823, however, the Madras Government hired a 
schooner, called the Mery Ann, to ride out the Monsoon in Blackwood's Harbonr a3 an experiment. 

A practically lost copy of this Survey I accidentally unearthed in the map-rowin of the Roya! 
Geegraphical Society, and have now the pleasure, through the courtesy of the Soviety, to reproduce 
it here. 


Blackwood's Harbour naturally tinds no place in Rennell’s Memoir, 1792, nor in Hor sburgh's 
S-aling Directions, Ed. 1809, where directions for sailing along the Coromandel Coast abl eidae me 
or Duraspatam are given in Vol. I. p, $446 Indeed, Horsbargh, p. 845, says that the Armegon 
Shoal “is of considerable extent, but bas never been regularly examined : beiween it and the main 
there is a channel with 5 and 6 fathoms.” This is much what Dunn, Directory, 1780, p. 146, 
says: — “You find between the coast and this bank [Acmegon] a large and exceeding fine channel. 
which extends NDE and SbW,” and as to the danger of the place, Dano Sars: — “You must he 
experienced herein, or els if is better not to venture.” 

We find the harbour, however, mentioned by naine in the 1841 Ei. of Tor-burgh, in a ‘notive 
copied word for word into Taylor's Dirsctory, 1874, p. 400, thus: — “Between the inner edge of the 
;Armegon] Shoal and the const there is a space from 3 to 4 miles wide, now called Blakwood 
Harbour, with soundings from 44 fathoms near the shore to 6 or 7 fathoms contiguous to the shoal, 
where Ships might anchor with safety in the fair weather monsoon near the entrance of Armegon 
River, by passing round the north end of the shoal with the hil] bearing wis.” , 

(To be continued.) 
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A LADAKHI BONPA HYMNAL. 
BY BEY. A. H, FRANCKE.! 
Introduction. 

Ir has become evident, that the ancient religion of Tibet, known as Bonchos, is not yet 
extinguished, even in those parts of the country which are professedly Lamsist, In such places 
Lamaism has become the religion of the clergy, but Bonchos has continued to live among laymen, 

Tn sll the Ladakhi villages each spring the Kyosar festival is held, when the male 
population exercises itself in archery. On this occasion the village band has to play and the gling 
glu is sung.! The gling glw seems to be a remnant of the hymnal of the ancient Bonchos, and J 
have been so fortunate ag to come into possession of the gling glu of two villages, Phyang and 
Ehbalatse. They are entirely different from each other, althongh the subject in each is the same, but 
it is to be remarked that they both consist of nine songs. It is probable, that in ancient times 
more than nine songs were known in a village; but as nine is the number which predominates over 
everything, the people were careful to sing neither more nor less than nine songs at a time? And ao 
it has happened that, when many of the ancient songs were forgotten, nine remained living in the 
minds of the people, simply because a Kyesar festival could not bv allowed to pass by without the 
tsnal set of nine hymns, 

These hymns are periectly unintelligible to anyone who has not previously studied the Eyesar 
Myths. But Ladikhi laymen, who know nothing of the life of Baddha, Padmasambhava or 
Tsongkhaps, know the life-atory of Kyesar very well, 

It is worth noticing, that in Phyang the Spring-hero’s name js pronounced Eyosar, not Kosar. 


THE HYMNS. 
Text. Translation. 
Phyanggi gling glu rnama yin. These songs are the gling glus of Phyang. 
Eyosar, Conqueror of the World. 
I. I. 
1, steng nang lha yal kun nonpari 1. A son, conquering the land of the gods 
| in the heights, 
amala bu zhig Itams, Was born to the mother, 
2. yog nang kla ynl kon nonpari *. A godly child, conquering the land of 
| _ the lower water spirits, 
gogzalhamola lhe phrug rig tame, Was born to Gogealhamo. 
$, bar nang btsan yal kon nonpari 3. A gon, conquering all the lands of the 
earth, 
amala ba zhig Itams, Was born to the mother, 
4. bdad nang bdud yal kun nonpari £. A godly child, conquering all the lands 
of the devil, 
Tha phrug cig Itamesed lei, Is born, hurrah ! 
Notea. Notes. 


1, ete, the termination pari is a dialectical 1. is said to refer to Kyesar's victory over his 
form of the participle and corresponds to miAann:. two brothers, see Avsarsage II, 36-42. 4. refers 
2. gogza may be gogea, aparallel case is dagsa, to Kyesar's victory over the giant of the North, 
‘now,’ the s of which is often pronounced like z. who is called bDud. 

3. The word Sar btsan, earth, was separated by 
nang only for the reason to form a sentence 
corresponding to the others, 
* A reference to this festival wo have in VI. §, 6 below. 
* The people Will always play nine sets of Polo, to finish a game, 
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Lullaby to the Young Kyosar. 


II. 
1, stod nang stodna, rgyallham chenmoi 
stangspola stod. 
alodalotaele, singchen rgyalpoi stangs 
nang grospola stod, 
3, stod nang stodna lei shelleam ‘sbruga- 
mai mdzangspola stod., 
4, alodalotsele, shelleam ‘abrugumai shes 
Notes, 
land 3. nang, in; thos, if you praise in a 
praise; abont rgyaliham see Avsarsage, notea 2 
and 4. alodaloteele, lullaby, sang, within = 
mixed = together = and. 


1 


II. 
1, When you praise, praise the ingenuity 
of the great godly king. 
2, Afodalotesle, praise the ingenuity. anil 
advice of the king, the great lion, 
3. When you praise, praise the orale 
of ’aBruguma, his crystal wife, 
4. Alodalotecle, praise the ahidins andes 
ing of ‘aBroguma, hia crystal wife, 
Notes. 
It is remarkable how well the intellectual 
capacities of man and woman are characterised in 


this song : man as being productive, woman as 
reproductive, 


Tho Giant's Treasures. 


III. 
bEur dman rgyalmos: 
1. langpai phushedna 
tsam ‘adng. 
2. laagpsi phushedna norbo chechung 
team ‘adug, 


3. norbachechebosgola mi shongees yod lei, 


4. norbu chungchungbo pangla mi shong- 
ces vod lei, 


aorba chechung 


Dongrubkyis: 

5. den ‘adrai norbu buthsa ngarangla zal 
lei, 

6. den ‘adrai khyad norbn lagspai don- 
embla sal lei. 

7, alongthang ycigcig, buthsa ngarang 
yeigeig, 

By alongthang ‘yeigeig, lagspai dongrub 
yeigeig, 

$, buthsa ngarangla ‘agrulbai ‘agrullam 
cig sal lei, 


Notes, 

$, 4. The reiteration of che and chung is 
due to the metre. 5, 6. The m of den is the initial 
tilent ‘a of ‘adra, which is pronounced ag a nasal 
with the preceding syllable. 6. lagapa = legapa. 
7, 8. alongthang — ring-plain, The mountains of 
Tibet and the Himalayas are supposed to be the 
centre of the earth: the navel, these hills are sur- 
rounded by a ring of plains. 5, 6, 9. sal = steal, 
give, respectful, 


IIT, 
bEur-dman-rgyalmo Bays : ) 
upper end of the valley ! 
2. How many treasures there are in the 
upper end of the valley ! 
3, The larger ones do not fit in the doer, 
4. The smaller ones do not fit in the lap, 


Dongrub says: 


4. Such treasures give, please, to me 
[thy] boy ! 

6. Such treasures give, please, to good 
Dongrub ! 


7, There is one solitary Alongplain: there 
ig myself, one solitary boy ! 
8. There is one solitary Alongplain : there 
is one aolitary dear Dongrub ! 
9. Show me, thy boy, please, o way to walk 
along | 
Notes, 

In the first part of the song the mother de- 
scribes the treasures to arouse Dongrub’s covetous- 
ness. Then Dongmb-starts in search of them 
and loses his way. In his difficulty he says the 
prayer, which forms part 2. According to the 
Winter Myth the giant of the North is in posses- 
cion not only of a girl, but also of great treasures. 
It is remarkable that in the eyes of his heavenly 
mother Eyesar remains always Dongrub. — 
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1, blams bzangpos chos salbas 1. As the good Lama tanght [her] reli- 
gion, 

2, ogai shescan lhamo cila men 2, Why should my wise goddess not be 
[wise] ? 

3. blamas thamscad mkhyen mdzadpas 3. As the Lama made her know every- 
thing: 

4. ngai mdzangscan ‘aBruguma cila men 4. Why should my learned 'aBruguma 
not be [learned] ? 


yari shes nang mdzangspo lei 

alam mdun nyad kunla ngonned lei 
‘oma rigskyi mkh'an "agroma 
oe kanls thea langssed 


Oo wm ay 


10. ‘oma rigakyi mkh'an ‘agroma, 
Notes. 

2, EN — ma yin, 8 mot. 5. yori = yo- 
ranggt == nyvdranggi, you, thou, 6, alam, all 
a Purig word, mdua nyad is perhaps imdun 
yad = yado, companion or people, 7, The n 
: mkh'an is the nasally pronounced ‘s of ‘agroma, 
9. the langaces, rising of envy. 


6. is known to all, who are before thee! 
7. Oh, thou milk-white fairy | 
9. Is envied by all, who are before thee ! 


10, Ob, thou milk-white fairy ! 
Notes, 

Without doubting the historical character of 
Srong-btsan-sgampc, as well as that of his two 
wives, I feel inclined to believe that Bonps 
mythology has added some fresh colour to their 
characters. Srong-btsan-sgampo's two wives 
remind us of Kyeesar's two wives, above all, as 
regards their colour, ‘aBruguma has lent her 
colour to the white Tara ; ; Bamza ‘abumakyid, 
the wife, first of the Giunt, then of Eyesar,to the 
green Tara. There is another parallel [wi thin 
the two groups] as regards intellectual capacities. 
In both of them the husband is famous for his 
ingenuity, the wives for their learning. 


In this connection I wish to draw attention to 
the following: (1) In J. A. S. B. Vol, LX. 
Part I. No. 3, 1891, Karl Mérx, History of 
Ladakh, p. 116, note 13, we read the following 
interesting statement: ‘In the (fyalrabs, Gosar 
( = Kesar) is referred to ag one of the suitors of 
Konggo, the Chinese princess, who afterwards 
became the wife of Srong-btean-sgampo.' 

(2) Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, 
note on 444, 116; ‘the crown of the green Tara 
often shows the Dhyinibuddha Amoghasiddha. 
Amoghasiddha is the Tibetan Dongrab. Dom 
grab is the name of Kesar whilat dwelling in the 
North. It was inthe North, where Kesar mar- 
ried bis second wife.’ 





¥. 
1. pbred de yzarpoi ‘ona rbab dela shor- 
thabs rig "adug 
2. phred ni yzarpoi tbabla shorthabs rig 
‘adug lei 
3. yabchen sbabai ‘ona bk's sisalnas ahor- 
thabs rig med 
4, ‘abom khri rgyalpoi bk's steainas shor- 
thabs rig med lei 
5. chu de chenmot ‘ong rabschenla bing- 
thabe rig “adog 
G6. chon nj chenmoi rabschenla rgalthabs 
rig ‘adug lo 
7. yomehen smabai ‘ons bk's stenlons 
shorthabs rig med 
8. ‘abum khri rgyalmoi bk’s stealnas shor- 
thabs rig med lei 
Notes. 


3, 7. the conclading 'a m ebabad and amabai 
was aided only for the sake of the metre. 


Vv. 

1. There is o means of eseape from o 
rolling rock ou # steep path, 

2, Yes, there is a means of escape from 

a rolling rock on a steep path, 

3. But thoes: dese sneasa ol ects fesen'the 
commandments of the Great Father. 

4. There ia no mess of steaps' from the 

tomaniments of the king of the 
100,000 thrones, 

5, There is a means of escape on the ford 
of the great waters, 

6. Yes, there is a means of escape on the 
ford of the great waters, 

7. But there is no means of escape from. 
the commandments of the Great 
Mother. 

8. There is no means of escape from the 
commandments of the queen of the 
100,000 thrones, 

Motes, 





sical datos have become otha! dein, 


Eyesar, Returning to ‘aBruguma, 


VI. 

], yserri eranla aga hstadde 
nyemoi chibs bansla chen bei 

2. dkarpoi glangpochela aga betadde 
nyemoi rta bausle chen lei 

3. khra skys dkarmola brdzaste 
nyemoi barbanls chen Lo, 

4. yyumai phoronla bridzuste 

nyemo rab yaalla chen, lo 

% khyogtheng md’s phangs rischabo 
darung yod nang lei 

G6. dobela naclioog sorri kbs kdingmabo 
darung da you nang lei, 


Notes, 

1. eran, o horse from Iran, Persia. 2, glang- 
poche, literally ‘large ox," is ozéd nowadays 
for ‘elephant.’ In this connection it is probably 
a ‘riding Yok.’ 3, daréan, the mside of a house ; 
for fo see yeorrt buzhumg. 4, phoron — phorog, 
crow; rab yeal, in Ladakhi not » balcony, bat a 
large fine hall, 5, 6. nang le, » concluding 
exclamation like la audio, 6. doAela, hallo! 
idingmabdo, means originally ‘soaring,’ 


VL 
1, Having saddled the golden stead, 
I will ride off to meet my friend. 
2. Having saddled the white ox, 
I will ride off to meet my friend, 
3, Being changed into » white faloon, 
I will go to the house of my friend. 
4, Being changed into a turquoise crow, 
I will go to the hall of my friend. 
&. The boys playing at arrow-shooting, 
Well, they are still here, 
6. The girls, high on the edge of the roof, 
They are still here, hallo | 
Notes. 

Kyesar is still undecided, in which of the four 
ways he ought to travel. The proper is 
finished with v. 4; v, 5 and 6 ure faier adaldoak 
They express the idea, that in spite of Bud- 
dhism and Mohamedanism the Boa Religion is 


not yet extinguished and the Kyesar festival is 
still in vogue, At this festival the girls watch 
the boya at archery from the roofs of the 


houses. 
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Eryosar, a Voluntary Saviour, 


1, nono rang miyulla skyodpa rig dgoseng 1 iti poumeant ton, kisasell cesget po ‘te 
lei. the land of men. 
2. ba dongrub rang miyulle skyodpa rig 2. The son Dongrub himself mast go to 
3. sngamoi thasangns ngatanggis byaphran 3. In the early morning we will have o 
rig rise yin lo little tournament. 
4. nyiyi smgashar nang byaphran cig 4. At the carly rising of the sun we will 
rtee yin lo have a little tournament, 
5, ngyalle rig songna cila rig chen bo 3. If l should bevietorioas, why should I go? 
6, ngatang phamse ring songoa mi cha G. If T am beaten, there ix no sense in 
‘nang kha med rig yin lo saying ‘I will not go I’ 
7, ngatang rgyales mannas pham mi 7. But we do not know anything except 
abes lo, being victorious: we do not know 
what it is to be beaten! 
Notes. Hotes. 


1, dgossug — dgos ‘adug, 3, byaphran, a 
little deed, i, ¢, sham fighting, 6. -rgyalla—= three sons of the king of heaven have to fight 


rgyalba, conquer. 6, phamee, probably phamste; each other, He who is, besten, must go to the 
earth, 


This song refers to Aveareaye Il. 36-42. The 





Ehamed, no sense, Dongrub, the youngest, in spite of bis 
baing victorious, goes of his own aceord, 
ise aBrugumae’s Innocence. i 
1, ngazha rgyagar yulli mthong sheacan 1. We know India from having seen it, 
3g 
i om kyenang kyele Om kyenang kyele ! 
2. nogazhe dpalbo rulli nyan shescan yin lo 2. Weknow Nepal from having heard of it, 
om kyenang kyele Om kyenang Lyele ! 
%. ngazhas ma them menne gomparig 3S. We do not know o step further than 
mi shes the thréshid, 
om kyenang kyele Om Eyenang kyele ! 
4, ngashes mazho rig menme thongbs 4. Wedo not know any beverage besides 
rig mi shes mother’s milk, 
om kyenang kyele Om kyenang kyele ! 
5. sola phanka rig menne ynddpa rig co 5, We do not know of doing any harm, if 
mi shes it be not for somebody's advantage, 
om kyenang kyele. Om tyenang Lyele 


The refrain of all verses ‘om Lyenang kyele, 


1, India ie considered by some people to be 


wat explained to me to have been: in the origimal ‘aBruguma’s fatherland. In this case the 

om mkhyen ‘ang michyen iat, which might mean: bistory of Srong-btean-sgampo’s wives may 

Oh do take. notice of this! 3. ma them, the have influended ‘aBraguma's history, This song 

‘ mother threshold,’ it is the owe belonging to should be placed before ‘aBroguma’s marriage to 

that part.of the house, which is called makhang, Kyesar. Some. people ploce it after Kyesar's 

menn¢ == manngs, besides. retarn.from the north; but in that case there 
wouhl not be moch left of ‘aBraguma’s innocence ; 
anche gave birth to two children by the king of 
Farkand | 





Tho Eing of Yarkand's Entreaty for his Life, 


Ix. 


1. ngatang gling yulla chen dola gling 


2, dbyarla gling yolla bsilmo rig yod dole 
réyallham chenmo, 


3, dgunia ngati horyulla drosa rig yinpas 
4. ngateang horyulla chen dola sprulpai 
reyalpole 


5, m’a shespa rig songna nyidkyis bageria 
6. m’a shespa dang m’s mkhaspa songna 
nyidkyis begeria shig mdzad ‘ang 
mkbyenpai rgyalpo ! 
Notes. 

3. drosa, a warm place. 4, le, respectful 
termination, 5, dageris — bakfshiah, gift: the 
rin sris ig never pronounced, and no reason 
whatever can be given for this way of spelling the 
word. 6. mbhyen is used very frequently to 
honour s person, for instance Sakis mbhyen, 


rx. 

1, We will go to the land of gLing: 
holloa. we will go to the land of 
gLing ! 

2. There it is cool in summer: bolloa, 

8. Because our land of Horis warm in 
winter, 

4: Wo will go there then: hollos, imcar- 
nated king! 

5. If you are very wise, you will accept a 

6. If you are very wise and very clever, 
you will also give me a present, oh. 
acknowledged king ! 

Hotes. 


When this song is sung by the king of Hor 
Kyesar is kneeling on his breast and ready to 
him, The king of Hor pretends to be in good 
spirits all the same, for which reason he repeatedly 
sings dola, holloa! He cannot yet give up telling 
lies, for in Hor it his not warm in winter. Origi- 
nally Hor seems to have been Mongolia; but 
now it is generally supposed to be Yarkand, In 
S the king of Hor offers his hidden treasures, and 
the present, which he hopes to receive in exchange 
of them, in 6, is his life, 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX .TO YULE'’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHAERLFS PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p, 31 8.) 


Cambalec ; #, cr. Nanking, 472, i, twice, 

Camballo; #. r. Factory, 264, ii. 

Cambaln; ann. 166-—: #. . Peking, 526, i. 

Cambaluc; «. r. Peking, 526, i. 

Cambay ; #. ©. 125,4, 3 times, «, v. Babagooree, 
$1, ii, #. t. Bora, 80,i,twice, «0. Bowly, 82, ii, 
twice, #. F. Canddlar: 119, i, #. w, Comber; 
183, ui, #. ©. Factory, 264, i, 4, ©. Macareo, 
402, ii, 403, i, « ©. Mahi, 409, i, «. v. Mole- 
islam, 440, i; aun. 1980: «. r. Sindabér, 635, 
ig ann, 1348: «.. Candabar, 119, i, twice; 
ano. 1420; #. ©. 115, 1; nm, M408: «, », 
Sambook, 595, ii; ann. 1510: 2, ©. Sarat, 664, 
tj ann, 2316: « ©. Catecho, 13%, i, «. «. 
Dabul, 225, i, #. v. Delhi, 284, ii, «. # Opium, 


459, ii, a, e, Chicane, 777, i; ann. 1517: «. e. 
Decean, 233, ii; ann, 1525: 4, ©. Googul, 
296, i; ann. 1586: 4. . Mangalore (b), 822, 
i; app. 1538: «. e, Godavery, 291, i, «. pv. 
Salsctte (a), 594, ii; ann. 1553: a. o. Surat, 
665, 1; ann, 1562: 4. vr. Balaghant, 98, ii; 
ann, 1563: «#. ». Koot, 375, ii, «. r, Maund, 
431, nh; aon. 1568: «. ©. Macareo, 403, i; 
ann. 1590: «. v. Tenasserim, 696, j, twice; 
ann. 1613: «. v. Dungaree; 255, i; ann, 1672: 
#0, Cafile, 770, i; ann. 1674: «©. 115, j; 
ann. 18]4: «. r, Seedy, 610, ii, 
Diskteoe r. Pardao, 638, ii; ann. 1510: «, e, 
Narsinga, 474, i; ann.1518: «#.°.Gallerat (c), 
276, ii, twice; ann, 152]: ». ¢.. Nizamalneo, 
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| Cameene; a. ce. 116, i, 771, i, 

Camel cloth ; ann. 1350: #. r. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Cameleeu; ann, 1624; «.°, Cambly, 216, ii, 

| Caweloopard; «, vr. Giraffe, 268, ii, 

Camelleopard ; ann. 20; 4, ©, Giraffe, 288, ii. 

Camel-men; anu. 1845: «2. Dhooly, 242, i, 

Camalerert; B.C. 20: 0. 2, Giraffe, 285, ij, 

Camelopardalis; ann, 380; «. », Giraffe, 289, i. 

Camélopardalis; ann. 210: «. r. Giraffe, 280, i, 

OCamelopardalas; 4. ©, Giraffe, 289, ii. 

Camel's hair; a2. Combly, 216, i; ann, 1350: 
r. ec. Cumbly, 216, i, 

Camerong; ann, 1727: «, e. Gumbrovn, 295, i. 

Comesa; «, ¢, Camecze, 116, L 

Canseces onn, 1343: «0, Maond, 43), ii, 

| Caumfera Fanseris ann. 1298: «.r, Camphor, 117, i, 

Camfora; ann, 1506: ». r, Camphor, 117, i; 


anf, J508: ee Bang, 45, i. 

Camisa; s, r, Camecze, 116, i; aun. 1404: a. 7, 
Cameoze, 77],1; ann. 1E73:. «, ©. Cameene 
116, i, 

Camises; ann. 1464: «. r, Cameeze, 116, i. 

Camisias anu, 400: «. r. Cameeze, ‘16, i. 

Camjeverio; anu. 153]: 2.7. Congereram, 782, ii. 

Camlces ; ann. 1690: «. c. Cambly, 216, i. 

Camlet ; eens: s.. Suclat, 653, a. 

Cneeniies ann. 1340: 2.0. Kineob, 369, i. 

Cammocra; «. r. Kincob, 368, ti; ann. 1340; 






B30, ii; ann, 1522: 8. 7, Patola, 520, ii; ann. 

1525: «, 2. Chodder, 167, ii, «. ©. Gogolla, 

293, ii, «. vr. Potebock, 565, i; ann, 1531: 

s.r. Gogo, 293,i; ann. 1633: #. ©. Melique 

Verido, 623, i; aun, 1685; +, r,Satigam,t54, 

i; ann, 1d]: «. r. Peking, 526,1; awn.1553; 

s, ©. Ganda, 277, ii, #. ©. Macareo, 403, 

i,twiee; ann, ]554: «, 2, Madrafoxao, 406, ii, 

«. #, Sunda, 659, ii; ann, 1568: «. r, Opium, 

489, jis; anm., 1572: «. r. Mogul, The Great, 

437,15 anit. 1602 =». r, Gogo, 293, i;aun.16]): 

4.7. Hing, 318, fi ;,aun, 1644: a. ¢. Macareo, 

403, ii, #. 7. Opium, €33, i ii; ann, 1672: ar. 

Cat's Eye, 774, ii; ann. 1710: «. r. Veranda, 

737, ii; ann. 1797 : av. Loonghee, 396, ii, 
Cambayatys; ann, 16/0:4.0. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 
Cambayeo ; ann, 1572:4.r. Mogul, The Great, 

437, i, 

Cambaye; ann. 1610: «.r. Anile, 22, ii; ann, 
1753: «. ¢. Dinl-Sind, 792, i. 

Cambayen ; ann, 1726: ». e. Comboy, 183, ii. 

Cambays; #. vo. 115, i, «.2. Piece-goods, 62, i. | 

Cambello; ann, 1615: 4.0. Orankay, 492, i. 

Cambeth ; ann, 1920: ¢. r. Cambay, 115, i. 

pais ann. I711: 8.9. sie oreeuap arg 

mibodgre 5 ann, 1878: «. ». Paddy, 496, i. 
PaaRS ann. 1598: «. er, Laos, $85, ii, 
Cambodgiens; sun. 1869: «.r, Lungooty, 40), 1, oe 
Cambogia ; s, ¢. Chumpuk, 167, it. #. v. Kincob, $69, i. | ! 
Camboia; ann. 1535; «. r. Camboja, 115, ii, | Cammul-poshes; ann. 1718: «. e. Cambly, 216, i. 

twice: ann, 1560: s. e. Laos, 885, ii; ann.| Camocan ; ann. 1404: « vr. Kincob, 369, i, «. F. 

1652: «. v. Cochin-China, 174, ii. Kowtow, 377, i. 

Camboja; s. ¢. 115, i and ii, #, r. Cashew, 129, | Camocas; ann, 1330: « v. Kincob, 969, i; ane, 

i, #. ©. Comar, 183, i, #. e. Eagle-wood, 258,| 1688: 4. e. Kincob, 369, 1 mY. 

i, twice, «, 2. Factory, 264, ii, #. &. Panthay Camocato; ann, 1474: #. © Eincob, 369, i. 

(A), 510, ii, twice, 51), i, #. 0. Pra, 551,10 | Camolim ; ann. 1408; «© ©, Zamorin, 745, ii, 

s. vp. Shan, 622, ii; anu. 1520: «, v. Suttee, | Camorij ; ann. 1555: «. r. Cotwal, 206, i. 

668, ii; awn, 1535: ¢,r, Lanchara, i84,i;— Camorim; ann, 1710: ¢. r. Pesearia, 58),4. 

ann. nso: :s.e. Calambac, 110, ii, «. 115, ii; | Camorim; ann. 1498: «. r, Zemorin, 745, ii- 

aun. 1553; ¢, ©, Laos, 585, ii, « ©. Zirbad, Camorin ; ann. 1552: 4. ». Cerame, 138, i, twice ; 

750, i; ann. 1572: «.e, 116,i; ann, 1618;|° #00. 1553: 4. c. Tanor, 861, ii, twice. 

». r. Lan John, 384, ii; ann. 1615: « r,| Camorym; aon. 1503: 4, v. Peon, 628, i, 

Bamboo, 41, ii; ann, 1767: «. r. Sonaparanta, | Camotte ; spn. 1618: 4.2. Yam, 745, i. 

647, i. Camp ;«. r. 116, i, twice, «. rp, Campoo, 117,i,0.%. 

Cambdja; ann. 1552: a. e. Champa, 140, ii. Compound, 186, i (a and b), 187, ii; ann, 
Cambojan; ». r. Pra, 551,i, #2. Presidency, 553, i. 1875: «. e. Compound, 187, i. 
Cambojans; #. r, Camboja, 115, ii. Campa ; ann. 1552: «. r, Calambae, 110, ii. 
Cambolim; s. e. (umbly, 216, i. Campagna ; «. r. Compound (a), 186, i. 
Cambolin; ann. 1606: «. ¢. Combly, 216, i. Campagne; 4. r. Compound, 186, j and ii (b). 
Cambrie; 4, x. Chints, 156, ii, 4. ¢. Grass-cloth, | Campaiis; «7. Compound (n), 186, i; ann. 

S01, i, «. ©. Piece-goods, 536,i; ann. 1764: 1834: #. 6. Compound, 188, ii, 

s.r. Kerseymere, 365, ii. Campane; ann, 1608-10: s.r, Datura, 23), ii, 
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Campanganghi; ann.“1522: #, ©, Coeo-de-Mer, 
177, ii, 

Campanha; «. r, Compound (a), 186, i, twice. 

Campao; «. r, Compound (a), 186, i, 

Campar; ann. 1551: «, r. Calambac, 110, ii, 

Camphire; «. r, Mendy, 433, ji; ann. 2623: 


s.r, Camphor, 117, i; sun, 1727: 2, c. Baros, | 


63,0; ann. 1776: #. 2, Tyre, 724, ii. 
Camphor; a. r, 116, i (7 times) and ii (7 times), 
s. v. Ananas, 20, i, «, vc. Baros, 53, i, 4 times, 


#., Malabathrum, 414, ii, twice, «. r. Sngar, | 


654, ii, #. cr. Wood-oil, 741, i; ann. 920: s. vr. 
Calay, 111, i; ann, 940: «#.r. 116, ii; ann, 948: 
4. ¢. Cubeb, 214, ii; ann. 1180: », 7, Mace (a), 
404, i; ann, 1200; 4, vr. Teak, 693, i; ann. 
1224: s, vp. Java, $48, i; ann. 1298: «. r. Betel, 


Oi, ti, #. r. 117, i; anm. 1348: 4, v. Myrobalan, | 


466, ii; ann, 1347: a, rv, Hartanl, $28, i, twice . 
ann. 1500: ¢.r,117,i, 3 times, «. rv. Tenasserim, 
696, i, twice; ann, 1516: «. ¢. Borneo, 80. ii ; 
ann. 1563: s.°. China (n, p.), 152, i, 3 times ; 
ann. 1590 (3 times), 1726, 1786 and 1875 
(3 times): a, r, 117, i. 

Camphora; ann, 1584; «, r, Borneo, 8], i. 

Camphre; #, r, Camphor, 116, ii. 

Camphre Fansoiri; ann, 1330; s, 2, Java, $48, ii, 


Campinho; #, vr. Componnd (a), 186, i; ann. | 


: #, #&. Compound, 188, ii, 

Campo; a, r. Campoo, 117, i, », ¢, Compound, 
(a), 186, i (twice) and ii, (b), 186, ii, 4 times, 
187, ii, see 263, ii, footnote: ann. 1500- a, 
Factory, 263, ii; ann, 1883: », v. Campoo, 
117, i. 

Campo Olin; ann, 1601: ¢ ¢. Kling, 373, ii, 

Campon; 4. e. Compound, 187, i, 


Campon Bendara ; ann. 1618: «. r. Compounds | 


188, i, 


Campon Obelim; ann. 1613: «. r. Cheling, 144, | 


‘La. 6. Oompound, 188, i, twice, 2. r, Kling 
374, i, 


Campon China; ann, 1618: «, pr, Compound, | 


188, i, 3 times, 
Campong Malayo; ann. 1811: «. r, Compound, 
188, ii. 
Campoo ;4, ¢. 117,i; ann. 1800: ¢ . Palinn, 
846, i; ann. 1803: #, e, 117, i, twice, 
Campoy; #. v. Tea, 69), i. 
Campsay; ann, 1349: «, rv, Macheen, 406, i, 
Osmton ; ann, 1535: #, r. Canton, 121, ii. 
Camupones; ann. 1704: s, r, Upas, 730, ii, 
Camysa; ann. 1493: #.r. Camecze, 116, i. 
Can ; ann. 166— : «, r. Peking, 526, i, 








Can, (reat ; ann, 1298: », r, Saar, 655, il, twice. 
Canaca; aun, 1582: a, 7, Gentoo, 280, ii, 
Canacappels; ann, 1672: », e. Conicopoly, 190, i. 
Canacopola; ann. 1578: a, 7, Conicopoly, 19), i. 
Canscopoly: ann, 1548: « r, Conicopoly, 190, i. 
Oanala; ann. 1568: «. r. Cuscuss, 787, i; ann. 
1554: #. ¢, Mercdll, 434, i. 
Canamellae ; ann, 1220: a, c, Sugar, 655, i. 
Cananor; aun, 1506: s, e, Bahar, 36, i, a ©. 
Cannanore, 121, i; ann. 1510: «. v. Coir, 180, 
ii, 3 times; ann, 1552: 0, c. Anchediva, 20, ti, 
©, Pattamar, 520, ii; ann, 1559: 4, r, Narsinga, 
474,1; aon. 1562; « r. Delly, Mount, 235, ii; 
ann. 1563 8. +, Saffron, 589, ii; ann. 
167: « 4, Jaggery, $41, i; enn, 1572: «, ec. 
Cannanore, 12], i, twice, «, x. Cochin, 174, i, 
twice, a. ¢. Cranganore, 211, ii, #, », Quilon, 
O70, ii, twice; ann, 1610: «. r, Bazaar, 57, i. 
Cananore ; #, ¢, Factory, S64, i; ann. 1510: 
#, ©, Narsinga, 474, i: ann. 1727: «. v. Cadjan 
(a), 107, ii; ann. 1767: 2 ¢. Moplah, 448, ii, 


Cananoro; ann. 1508: se, Ormus, 493, i, twice, 


Canaquapolle; ann. 1580: « r. Conicopoly, 190, 


i. 
Canara; s. ©, Bacanore, 38, ii and footnote, 
4. rt. Bamboo, 40, ii, « vr. Batonl, 54, i, «. v. 
Beiteul, 61, ii,s, . Calyan, 114, ti, «. e. Canara, 
117, ii, twice and footnote, s, r, Carnatic, 
125, ii, twice, 126, i, «. e. Concan, 189, ii, #, r. 
Coomkee (a), 194, i, «, v, Coomry, 194, i, a, p. 
Corcopali, 196, ii, see 202, ii, footnote, a, pr, 
Custard-A pple, 221, ii, s. r. Honore, 321, i,a.r. 
Jain, 341, ii, ar, Mangalore, 492, i, «, F. 
Novait, 475, i, s.r, Parabyke, 512, i, twice 
2. v. Poon, 547, i, a, », Sarong, 602, i, see 665, 
li, footnote, 4. rp. Wootz, 742, i, «, r. Canarin, 
771, ii, a, v, Pardao, 837, ii, «. ¢. Sanguicer, 
853, li, 4. °, Guttee, 859, ii; ann, 1598: «, rv. 
Godavery, 291, i; ann. 1552: «. rp, Decean, 233, 
li, #0, Malabar (A), 413,i; ann, 1558: @ p, 
Concan, 189, ii, twice; ann. 1598 : «, r, Canara, 


118, i; ann. 1602: s.r. Pagoda (c), 503, i; ann, 
1612: 0, r. Raja, 571, ii; ann, 1614: ». ¢. 
Catiara, 118, i, 3 times, #, ¢. Carnatic, 126, i; 
ann. 1615 : s, », Catiara, 119, i; ann, 1616 - 
s.r. Lingam, 395, i, twice ; ann, 1623 and 1672 
(4 times): #6. Canara, 118, li; ann, 1673: 
s. ©. Carnatic, 126, i, twice; ann. 1726 and 
1727: «, ©. Cadara, 118, ii; ann, 1760: « g. 
Hendry Kendry, 814, i; ann. 1788: ar. 
Gardee, 278, ii; ann, 1800: « ©, Bandy, 44, 
ij ann. 1835: 4, , Poon, 547, i; ann, 1878 ; 
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#. ¢, Celod Districts, 137, ii; ann. 1885: 4. re. 
Seedy, 855, i, «. v. Toucan, 863, ii. 

Canara; «, ¢. 117, i. 

Canari; ana, 1552 (6 times) and 1572 (twice) - 
sv. Canara, 118, i, 

Canaras; ann, 1002: «. r. Goa, 290, i, 

Canarese; #, r, Bacanore, 33, ii, «. cr, Badea (b), 
34, ii, twice, «, 7. Bamboo, 4), ii, twice, «, r. 
Catars, 117, ii, «. 7. Carnatic, 125, ii, twice, 


«. , Catocha, 133, i, s. ©, Carry, 317, ii, ar. | 
~Canay ; ann. 1807: «. r, Cawney, 136, i, 3 times. 


Dravidian, 251, ii, «. 7, Ginger, 286, ii, #. vr. 
Gour (b), 298, i, », v, Hullin, 326, ii, #. e. Jack, 
$35, ii, «2 Malayilam, 417, i, «.r. Paldy, 
495, it, «. ©. Papaya, 52], ii, #. ¢. Parbotty, 
512, i, «. e. Patols, 520, ii, a. r. Poon, 547, i, 
#. &. Wootz, 743, i, twice, « r, Batts, 762, ii, 
#. v. Gaurian, 800, i; ann, 1552: «. ». Cafiara, 
118, i; anu. 1578: «©. Datura, 231, i; ann. 
1885: s. 2. Seedy, 855, i. 


Canari ; ann. 1516: «. re. Camara, 117, ii; ann. 


1602: «. cr. Kennery, 365, i. 
Canaries; ann. 1553: #, r. Moluceas, 441, i. 
Canarij; «. cr. Cafnra, 117, fi; ann, 1552: «, p, 
Catiara, 118, i, 


Canarim; ann, 1535: a, 7. Cadara, 117, ii, 118, i, 


Canarin; «#. ¢. 771, ii, twice; ann, 1553: a ¢ 
Coco, 176, i; ama. 1563: «. cr. Carambola, 123, 
i, #. ¢, Jack, 338, i, #, . Saffron, 589, ii ; aan, 


-_—$_— 7 . a. . 3 


1578: #, ». Mort-de-chien, 449, ii, si ij 
ann. 1672: «, °. Canara, 118, ii, 

Canarine; ann. 1531: «.e, Bombay, 766, ii; ann. 
1801: 4. 2, Gentoo, 281, ii. 

Canaziam strictum; «, r, Dammer, 228, ii, 

Caaat; ann. 1616: «, r. Canaut, 118, ii. 

Canatick ; ann. 1673: #7, Carnatic, 126,i, 3 
tines, 

Canaut; s.r, 118, ii, #, r, Ply, 271, i; anu. 
1792 and 1793: s, o, 118, ii. 


Canbayn; 160, i, footnote; ann, 1543: «. r. 
Mosque, 452, it; ann, 1554: #,c, Bombay, 77, ii. 

Canchanis; ann. 1799: s.r. Cunchunee, 217, i. 

Cancoply ; ann, 1680; #, ¢, Conicopoly, 783, i. 
and ii, 

Cincoply; ann, 1680; «. r, Conicopoly, 785, i. 

Canerelat; s, 7, Cockroach, 175, i. 

Caudahar; a, ©. 118, ii, 119, i, twice, 771, ii: 
ann, 1676: 2, e. Afghan, 35,i; ann, 1857: 
st, Hing, 318, ii, 

Candaharians ; ann, 1554: 4, r, Beiramee, 61, i. 

Candakeen ; aun. 1613: a, re, Dungaree, 255, i, 

Candaor; ann, 1671: s. r. Candahar (a), 771, ii. 

Candar ; ann. 1552: ». r, Candahar, 119, i, 

Candareen ; s.r. 119,i, 4. ¢. Mace (b), 404, ii. 

Cantaaloh; ann, 1825: a, ¢. Calyan, 114, ii; 
ann, 1826: #. 7. Ghant (b), 282, i, 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


BPADES AND DRAGONS, 
4 STUDY IM CCMRENCT, 
Reapeks of the commercial columns in the 
Indian daily papera will be familiar with the fact 
that the exchange rate of sovereigns is usually the 





aubject, of two quotations, “dragons"’ bearing o 


value that in short of the price of otber sove. 
The Englishman, who 
na bane accustomed io. payonh his gold coins at 
home without considering whether they bear a 
dragon or acoat of arms on the reverse, is puzzled 
to find, now that sovereigns are coming into use 
in this country, that the market value of the coins 
varies with the device that they bear. 
perhaps, be no less a subject for surprise to him 
to learn that these same sovereigns are commonly 
referred to by the natives who handle them as 


“guineas” — an epithet which at first seems a 


trifle misplaced ; in fact, it may occur to him that 
the only reason discernible for calling a sovereign 
& guinea is that it is not a guinea; and he will be 
disposed to decide that this is hardly adequate. 


It will,’ 


With reference to the first of these conundroma, 
the differential value of sovereigns, varying iu 
favour of those not bearing a dragon on the 
reverse, enquiries in the Bombay market hare 
elicited the information that, inthe opinion of many 


| merchants and brokers of the Weatern Metropolis, 


the gold contained in the ‘spade" sovereigns 
(“spade” is a usefal term for denoting the sove- 
reigns stamped with the Royal arma on a shield 
of spade shape ) is of better touch than that of the 
“dragons.” The opinion is not confined to the 
hazars, but is shared by experta im currency 
questions, This conviction induces purchasers of 
these coins who intend using them for ornamental 
purposes, 6ach aa forming a necklace by stringing 
a number of them together, an ornament mach 
affected by the fair-sex in India, to offer an anna - 
ortwo more than the market rate for dragon 
sovereigns in order to secure the more favourite 
coin known as a spade guineas. 


There is another reason why the “ spade™ sovre- 
reign is more appreciated for ornamental purposes 


obs 





ll 


than its fellow, Musalmana prefer it om account of | 


the “Sunnah” or bebest of the Prophet which 
discourages the wearings of any effigy made in the 
likeness of o living thing, and equally forbida the 
possession of pictures or portraita capable of being 
so described. There was, it wouldseem, sufficient 
reason for the igsue and enforcement of this 
behest in theearly days of Islam, The conversion 
wholesale of many of the tribes of Arabia to the 
tenets of the Founder of thia religion wos not 
mnoccasionally carried out with a rapidity that left 
some of the many new comverts spiritually little 
ehanged in more than the name of their faith, and 
was for this reason marked by no little hack- 
sliding into idolatrous practices on the part of 
these half-fledged Muslims. These could not 
without difficulty at once divest themaclves entire- 
ly of their early beliefs, dear to them through 
tive form of worship discarded by these converts 
would appear to have been of the nature of 
fetiah-worebip, that early stage in the evolution 
of religion which may perhape be described as 


These “ ex-Animiste,” then, were wont to carry 
about their persons rude images of their former 
gods, and, while seemingly bowing down to the 
Uneeen Allah, would secretly worship the for- 
bidden but more familiar deity of their forefathers. 
It waa in order to strengthen these waverers and 
bagksliders that the famous “Sunnah” ngainnt 
the use of pictures and effigies waa promulgated 
by the Prophet.' 


It will be seen that this “ behest" furnishes ao 
goed reason why the orthodox Musalman should 
select the “ spade" sovereign in preference to the 
“dragon.” Oritics may urge that the “ spade" 
sovercign also bears an image, that of the Queen 
or her predecessor, on the obverse. This is true, 
yet it will be found to be in no way inconsistent 


with the explanation already given. The Sunnah | 


aimed against images has, by a wise convention 
been held not to apply to an incomplete ant 
auch as a head or bust alone. Expediency scems 
to have called for this Intitnde in the application 
of the. law, for otherwise an orthodox Musalman 
would ro dik = to receive payment in 
the mediom in which = 
Withott wishing to libel the Mahomedan “in the 


mroct,” the presumption may be hazarded that. 
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his religious scruples would stand but a poor 


_ cbance in such a contingency. 


Thus, a preference for the metal from whieh 
they huve been coined and the absence of St. 
are possibly to no little extent responsible for 
India who have had their attention drawn to the 
sabiect of this note, I havenotso far been able to 
discover them in Bombay, The origin of the term 
“guinea” for the sovereign, a name that is 
coming into use in many parts of the country 
where it was formerly unknown, on sccount of 
natives becoming for the firet time familiar with 
sovereigns, a familinrity traceable to the working 
of the Currency Act which recently made them 
legal tender in India, is presumably to be explained 
a8 @ survival from the days when guineas wete im 
circulation. I learn from Captain Hudson, 
lL M.S., of Her Majesty's Mint in Bombay, that 
from 1760 to 1785 the guinea in cireulation bore 
scription Dei Gratie; the reverse showing tho 
Royal Arma, including the Fleur de Lys, and 
inscribed 1774, M.B.F. et H. Rex F.D., B. at 
L. D. & BR, 7. A. T. et BE. The arms were 
quartered on 4 scutcheon of irregular shape. From 
1787 to 1798 a new guinea, bearing the same 
obverse and stamped in reverse with the Royal 
Armas in a epade, was in use, The inscription on 
the reverse wag aa before. 


The modern spade sovereign is, therefore, 
sufficiently like ite predecessor, the guinea, to 


| Biggest a reason for the use of the termi by 
| Ratives in describing it. By an extensioh of the 


word such aa we are familiar with in the Eaat, 
é.g., tirkit from cricket, and so applied to tennis 
and other games played with a ball, et. - guinea!” 
now denotes sovereigns of all designs — an 
instance of the development of the common 
noun which may be interesting to philologists as 
representing the process by which originally the 
common term was evolved in speech. 


R. E. ExtrHoves. 
November 25rd, 1900. 
[ I understand that in Calcutta “ guinea” bas 


since the introduction of the Currency Act, come 
to mean aeum of fifteen rupees, just sa“ gold 


mchur™ has long been made to stand for sixteen 


rupees and “pagoda” for three and half 
rupees. — R.'C. Tempnz.] 


This information hes been kindly supplied by Khan Bahadur Feslullah Latiull> 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8, (Rerp.), Pa.D., 0.1. 


HIS record has been published by me, with a lithograph, in Vol. XIV. above, p. 140 ff. 
It puts forward the name of a king Vira-Satyasrayadéva, son of G4vindariys, whom 
it describes as the supremo lord of Ealyipapura the best of towns, ss a sun to the water-lily 
(flowering in the daytime) that was the family of the ChAlukyas, and as born in the 
S6mavambea or Lunar Race, And it farther describes him as reigning at Kalyanapura, and 
as being engaged, at the time when the record was issued, in a state progress through the 
southern territories,! in the course of which his camp was pitched? near (the temple of) the 
Ealsteasuses is the modern Ealyfni in the Nizam's Dominions.? And the record thus 
represents Vira-Satyisrayadéva as a descondant and successor of the great Western Chilukya 
kings, whose dynasty came toan end about A. D.1190. It must be remarked that it is not 
quite certain that this record isa genuine one. All that can be said for the present, however, 
en this point, is, that there is no particular reason why there should not have been a prince 
Vira-Satyiérnyadiva, — in, say, the thirteenth or fourteenth century A. D.,4 which is the 
period to which the composition of this record may be referred, — claiming ChAlukya descent, 
and possessing 4 certain amount of power over some of the territories that had formed part of 
the Western Chilokya kingdom, though he certainly cannot have been actually reigning as a 
paramount king at Kalyiini. 

The record goes on to recite that,-on a specified day in the Bhiva saiwateara, with which, 
however, no year of an era is coupled,’ there was granted, apparently by Vira-Satyarayadéva 
himself, a village named Selagars, in # district called the Mirifijo three-hundred kampana, 
and in & gronp of villages described as the Kongulavali twelve," It divides the whole village 
into certain properties. Of these, one, called the manneya-sthalarritti, seems to be specified as 

toa certain Bhimariya, the madahastipddaratshapélaka or captain of the guards of 
elephants.’ Another waa set apart for the purposes of the ashtabhéga-téjah-epdmya, Others 
Were assigned to the Milasthina god, to the Jinilaya or Jain temple, to the god Mailiradéva, 
and to the god Brahmadéva. Others were assigned to the Nddgdrunda or headman of the 
group of villages, and to « certain Bireyandyaka, the Mali or keeper of the garden of the 
Milasthina god, and to the Sonndra or goldamith, the Detentiee or gatekeeper, and the 





' Dakshina di idraradigeijeye-yitrd ; wee Fp. Ind. Vol VI. p. 51, note 5. 

1 Katabomeuthalita, or kafaka muttaliis ; soo page 220 abore, note 2. 

* See my Dynastiong of the Kanarese Districts (in the (asetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 4. Part IT), p. 235, 
oote 1, and p. «27, note 3. 

4 Bee some remarks, in connection with Simadéva and KAmvadévardya, in note 22 on page 207 above. — For 
tome possibilities regarding the avtual date of the present record, see the nozt note. 

* The full details of the date are the Bhdva sarwatesra, and Jyaisbtha krishna 7 coupled with Saéivire 
(Monday). — In A. D. 1374, in the Bhiva sasheefenra scoording to the system current in the part of the country to 
whish this record belongs, the given tithi began at sbout 14 bra 40 min. after menn sunrise (for Ujjain) on 
Monday, th May. Bot there is no apparent reason why the ttAd should be coupled, fea 9: tans bik toa tere 
boors after eonest, with the day on which it began, — In A. D, 1214, 1334, and 1894, the given thi did not touch » 
Monday at all. —In A. D. 1454, the month Jynishfha was intercalary ; and, in the scoond Jyainhtha, the given tith; 
ended at about 12 bra. 32 min, after mean sunrise on Monday, I7thJone, Hut the acceptance of this result, or of any 
later ons, would probably entail the stamping of the record as a eparioms one, 

© This part of the record might be taken, at first sight, aa meaning that «grant was made of all the villages 
included im the group. Bat the real intemded purport of the mention of the Kotyularali twelve seems to be simply 
to define further the exact subdivision, of the three-hundred distript, to which the village of Selagira belonged. The 
language of the record is ungramumatical, 

1 Piderokbsho is exclaimed in Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary as meaning, in the plural, * armed men who 

rua by the side of an elephant in battle to protect its feet,” 
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Naviya or barber. And the last assignment was made, wecording to the text, to the anémihé, 
This word, howover, which means ‘the ring-finger,'® most be a mistake for andmika, meaning 
the Mahirs, Maigs, Chimbharg, ec, 


The record then proceeds to define the boundaries of Solagira. And here it on 
the north-east, the jnnuction of the three villages of Konhgulavali, Borovali, and Sel gar i 
on the south-east, the junction of Madubivi, Vorabali, and Selagira; on the west-south-west, 
the junction of Beluvalike, Madakunike, and Selagara; and, on the north-west, the janction 
of Kofgulavali, Beluvanike, and Selagira, In this passage mention is also made, in line 40, 
of a village named Viradheravuna, somewhere on the east of Solagira, and, in line 46, of w 
hill named Dharagiri or Baragiri, which touched the boundary of Madakunike and was _ 
somewhere between the south-east and the west-sonth-west, and, in line 49-50, of a hill named 
Andharagiri, which was somewhere towards the west, and, in lines 50, 52, of a bill named 
Undraparvata, Undragiri, which was somewhere on the north-west, 

Mirifije is, of course, the modern Miraj, the chief town of the Senior Miraj State in the 
Southern Marith& Country, in lat. 16° 49’, long. 74° 49’, about twenty-eight miles towards the 
east-by-north from Kilhipur. And the Mirifije three-hundred kampaga of this record was 
perhaps the head-quarters subdivision of the Mirifije territory, which seems to be described 
elsewhere ag a three-thousand province,!® 


Eohgulavali is the ‘Eongnoolec * of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), — the ‘ Kog- 
noli* of the Postal Directory of the Bumbay Circle (1879), and of the Deccan Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 90 (1883),!" — tho village-site of which is eighteen miles enat-north-east 
from Miraj. The word vali represents, of course, talfi, = halli, palfi, ‘a settlement, an abode, 
® hamlet, a village.’ And we may take the old name of the village as Kohgulavalli, and the 
modern name as Kotgandji.!3 


Selagdra is the ‘Surgul’ of the Atlas sheot, and the ‘Salgar’ of the Postal Directory 
and fhe Topographical sheet, abont one milo and a q 
name of Borevali has disappeared ; and the ianda of this vil ) 
into the eastern lands of Salgar, Madubayi is *‘Mudbawee,’ ‘ Madbhav,’ — standing, no 
doubt, for Madbavi, Madbhavi,"4 — six and a half miles towards the south-sonth-east from 
Salgar: it is now separated from Salgar by the lands of ‘Bomnél,’ ‘ Arlihatti," and ‘ Shirur ;’ 
and some of these Jands probably represent Vorabali, the.name of which, again, has disappeared. 
Beluvalike or Beluvanike is * Bellokhes,’ * Bolankhi,* — of which the real spelling seema to 
be Be]wanki, — three miles on the south-west of Balgar. The name of Madakunike, also, 
bas disappeared, unless the village is represented by ‘ Mutkoonkes,' ‘Matkunki," about seven- 
teen miles away towards the west-north-west from Salgar: that, however, with six or seven 

* Eead, more correctly, Aindr, Ovdrapdla, and Nhat, + tend. y a adhae Abas Ge ee 

* See Vol_ IV. above, p. 85, The vorse about the andmibd is also to be found is as Beoond Report on 
8 See Vol. XXIX. above, p, 277, note 22. suinoloey of Harikari alled Harihtrteali 

1! One would think, at : thin 7 i : F : ra re 
Bat of the Souther Herat Comiry (58) seat, PAONT 8 make, Dat Cagh Wats Mens ofthe 








in Appendix B., a tillac D | 'Kognolee,” which 
seers ta be this one; und the Postal Dirsclory presents both ag ‘Koenit’ ad ae ela daccin ares 
Eotgandli in the Chiké+ji tiinks of ee ea ienm distelot, about forty-six miles south-weathynresk teem the aan with 
which we ara conoorned, sa mtu: therefote, that both forse of the name are seelly exvent 

1 The name of the other Kotganiiti, in the Chi'siqj tllnks (so the proceeding note! 

at being apelt with the dental m in the third ayllable. But for that, I shonid have bem. inclined to take the | in 
Kongula, also, as standing for h And wo to take the old mame ae Kohgulavalli, pasting into Kobgeniii, compare. 
Beluvalike in line 48-47 of the resord, and Beluvapike in line 49, which inane : 1. be reeord 


“ The Bor, F. Kittol’s Konags-English Dictionary gives only b4ei as the tedheee-form of the ait “* 
pond, tank, pool, well.’ Hesve and Sanderson's Dictionary gives both béel aud Badu, Aub I know that, tn'the 
bane as ot sy se, Yon Soc bel, with the simieaied OA, & uasd ee tosety Qos teen 
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other villages now intervening, seema almost too far away to be concerned in the present matter; 
and it appears more likely that the lands of the Madakunike of the record are now represented 
by the lands of the ‘Kuktoli" of the Topographical sheet, about five miles towards the north- 
west-by-west from Salgar, The name of Virddharavuna, again, has disappeared. Dharagiri 
or Baragiri seems to denote the range of hills, seen best in the Atlas sheet, which comes close up 
on the west to ‘Lingnoor,’ * Lingnur,’ seven miles towarda the south-west-by-south from Salar. 
Andharagiri is probably the isolated hill close on the north-west of Belwanki. And the Undra- 
parvats or Undregiri muet be the hill now known as Jund-Panhaja or Old Panhaja, about 
three and a half miles west-by-north from Salgur.'s 

The Eofgulavalli twelve, originally belonging entirely to the Mirifije country, seems to 
have been now very mach split up in respect of ownership, According to the Topographical 
sheet, Kohigand]i belongs to the Junior Miraj State; Salgar and Joni-Panhili belong to Siigli; 
Madbavi or Madbhavi belongs to Ghérpade ; and Belwanki belongs to the Athni tiluka, 

As noted above, the record asserts that, when the grant was made, Virs-Satyidrdyadéva 
was encamped near the god Kopésvars. This means that he was at Koppam, a famous 
battle-field of the Western Chalukyas and the Ché]as, And I shall shew on another occasion 
that Eoppam is the modern Ehidrapur, in the Kélhipur territory, near the confluence of the 
Krishni and the Didh-Gaigé. Not far away, there was Etdalsathgam, another famous battle. 
field of the same two foes. And in the same neighbourhood there was Karandai, which is the 
modern Ifichal-Earafiji, where the Chéla king RijakMarivarma-Virarajéndra I. e: pec 
the Chilukya king Abhayamalla-Siméivara I. to come in order to fight him -once again at 
Kida! samgam.'4 


This record is No, 36 in the list of Spurious Records on Page 218 above. It desorvea, for 
Various reasons, to be edited. But it has not yet been so dealt with, And I quote it, chiefly for 
geographical purposes, from ink-impressions made by me in 1891, when the original platea were 
sent to me by Ehin Bahddir Meherjibhai Kuvarji Tarapurwals, Diwin of Kélhipur. The 
original platea were then in the posseasion of Bébaj! and Raghn, sons of Krishna Tapkiré, of 
Wadgseon in the Altém subdivision of the Kilhipur State. And they were, presumably, 
returned to those same persons, when they were sent back by me. | 

The record claims, in the first place, a grant which, it asserts, was made by a Rashtrakita 
king Améghaversha, by whom, however, it really means Indra III! It says that he had 
¢ome to Eurunda for the parpose of celebrating the festival of his coronation; that is to gay, 
shat he had come to Eurundwad, which place ia mentioned in the same way in the Nauairf 
grants of A. D. 915, which tell us that Indra III. was then at Kurundake for the festival of 
his coronation.? And it claims that, on a specifiod day in the Bahudbinya sowatsara, Saka- 
Samvat 720 expired, felling in A. D. 798, after performing a mahdydga or great sacrifice at the 
time of conquering the Dravila BRajéndrachéda, he granted to a thousand and one Brahmans, 
of whom only one is specified, namely Midhavachauvveradtkshita of the Eanunada lineage and 





“ The Gasrtieer ef the Bombay Presidency, Vol. KXI., Helgoum, p. 551, speake of this aa the “ Belranki or Old 
Panbéle Hill," and places it “about aix miles north-west of Athui," and montions a cave in it, dedicated to the god 
iddbMvars. This account, however, seems to confuse it in some way with the hill at Belwanki, ‘This latter bilb is 
sbout sixteen miles towards the north-weet-by-north from Athol. Jund-Panhiila is about cighteen milea from Athnt, 
and more to the north-west, It is not included in the lands of Belwapki, which, in fact, it hardly touchos at all 
Aad the bioal shoot shows it as having 2 tesplo of 'Girling.” 

fo tale sero cogr South-Fud. Inecrs. Vol. ITT. p. 69, and mote 1 ' See note 73 on page £18 above 

" Jour. Bo, Be. B, ds, See. Vol. EVIL. p. 988.. Kdrandwid is only about one hundred and seventy miles from 
the capital Manyakhéts-Milkhag. — While awaiting the fret proola pf this paper, I bare noticed that the idenBifiea. 
tion of the Eurandake of the Nanair! reeords with Koremdwij had already been suggested, doubtisgly, in the 
Oassiteer af the Bomboy Presideney. Vel. 1. Part-L. p. 182, note, where, howerer, the dame was wrongly taken ing 
Koropjake. The local Wadgaon record, though spurious, , ofices to maky the idontifieation osrtain. 
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shoo Wikiyaye gtr = Te Re EF ‘Maliskagrima-tri 
Krishysvergna-mahinadi-pirvva-dig-bbig? Yeleyavapi-nima-grims, — “the village named 
Yeloyavapi, in the KarabAta four-thousand provinces, in the Mallakagrima thirty, on the 
east of the great river Krishnaverpa.” The record asserts that the king gave the village 
Bs 8 mahdyrahdra or “great carakina> (to be enjoyed according to) the tribhégdbhyentarariddhi, 
that is to say, on a joint tenure by Brahmans, by a god or gods, and by » private person,‘ and 
that he gave with it its hamlet called Dvijapalli, on the north of it, apparently consisting of 
twelve houses laid out according to the measure of seven cubits (hasta), And, in addition 
to saying that each of the Brihman doneea received twelve nivarianas of land, it mentions 
a tenement of one thousand nirarfanas according to the rod (danda) of twelve spans (rifasfi), 
which it specifies as prabhuedmya, or “the property of the lord (of the rillege),"* and 
a tenement of four thousand nivarfanas, which it specifies ag déraddya, or “ the portion 
of the gods." 

The appellation Krishnaverga is already well known as one of the variants of the epigra- 
phic name of the river Krishpa.* And we need say nothing further about the river here, 
except that, with the description of it in this record as mahdnadi, “the great river," we have 
to compare the Eanarese word perdore, also occurring as peldoge, again meaning “the great 
river," and used to denote the Krishni, without even requiring to be attached to the name of 
the river.? Also, the Karah@ta four-thousand is known as a territorial division which took 
ita name from the ancient name of Karhad, the head-quarters of the EKarhid taluka of the 
Satara district." 


We have, therefore, to find the village, claimed by the record, somowhere within o reason- 
able distance from Karhid, and on the east of the Krishpi. And, with these facta to guide us, 
(and with the help of some of the details given in the passages in this record which define the 
boundaries of Yeleyavipi, we find that Yeleyavapi is the modern Yelavi, — the ‘ Yellaveo’ of 
the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the ‘Yeldvi’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 270 
1895), — the village-site of which is about five miles on the west of Tisgaon, the head-quartera 
of the Tasgaon taluka of the Sitar district, and three miles from the east bank of the Krishgl, 
and twenty-seven miles towards the south-east-by-cast from Karbid. 


Among the villages mentioned, and capable of identification, in the passage defining the 
boundaries of Yeleyavipi, we have first Nimbani, somewhere on the east of Yeleyaviipi; this is 
the modern ‘ Nimnee,’ ‘ Nimni,’ of the maps, the village-site of which is three miles south-east- 
by-east from Yelivi, and the name of which we may safely take as Nimgi. Mention is neat 
made of a yillage named Uragagrams, “the village of snakes,’ or Pashinéragagrama, “ the 
village of rock-snakes (?)," somewhere on the south of Nimbagi;* this name, in either form, 
seems to be a rather fancifal substitute for Nagagrima, which would be exactly represented by 
Nagaon, also called Nagaon-Nimpi, about one mile south of Mimpi, Further on, mention is 
made of a yillage named Panata, somewhere on the norte-weet of Yeleyayapi; this is 








* Read chatuhsiaera ‘ Bee Vol. EI. above, p. 271. 

* Mention is often made of the Prabds of « village; for instance, in the cases of Midhava, the Prablw of 
Mépikyavaj}!-Manigsvalji-Manago|i (Ep. Ind. Vol, V. p. 21), and Echagdvunda, the Prabhu of Abbaldr-Ablir (ibid. 
Pp. $31). And we also have the mention of a Mahdprabis of an agrohdre (ibid, p. 22). The office was evidently that 
of the grdmidhipaii, referred to in Ménovadhormaidsire, vii. 115, which ssye:—" Let him (the king) appoint = 
lomLof one village (grdmarya odhipati), and « lord of ten villages, and « lord of twenty, and a lord of « handrod, 
and «Jord of « thomsand."" But, whether the functions of a Prabhs or Grdeddhipati of o village were the sume sa 
those of « Gands, Pati, or village-headman, or what they were, has not yet been made olear, 

© Geo page 376 below. 1 Bee Ep. Ind. VoL ¥. p. 149, note 6, and Vol, VI. p. 256. * Bee page 377 below, 

" The tert bes dobehinatal pighdndrage-nima-grima-pdschimatah, afo, siege cpa ig arn ipegg evo 
oot altogether grammatical And reference is made several times, farther on, to such land-marks na | 
‘a atone,” mah-drddha-havti-pdshdnc, ‘a stone bearing the represantation of a great elephant with o rider on it,’ and 
Poshdne-peija, ‘a heap of stones." And so, pathaps, we ought to divide the tert, and understand it as meaning ‘a 
stone and the village named Uragegrima," deat ‘ rock-soake," 
then the name tay certainly be taken as Pishigdragagi ima 
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* Pulloos,’ * Palus,’ about four and o half miles towards the north-west from Yelivi, Further 
on, we have a Village named Yanduli or Yanqduli, somewhere on the north-east of Pannéa : this 
is ‘Andlee,” *Andhali,” three and a half miles towards the north-north-cast from * Pulloos,’ 
‘ Palus,’ and six and o half miles towards the north-north-west from Yelavi, And finally we 
have a village or hamlet named Turuturapalli, which seoms to be represented by the modern 
*Toorchee,’ *Turchi," three miles north-cast-by-cast from Yeliivi. | | 

Other villages mentioned in the same passage, are, Uteavagriima, Bhagnadhanurgriama, 
a deserted (édnya) hamlet uamed Thanuambépallikd, and TavrachOlagrama, These 2ames, and 
that of the hamlet Dvijapalli, seem to have now disappeared. At any rate, the maps do not 
present anything answering to them, 





So, also, the maps do not present any name answering to that of Mallakagrima, the 
village from which the group of villages known as the Mallakagrama thirty took its appella- 


tion.” And it does not appear that the name Mallakagrima can be a translation of Tasgaon. 
And it hardly seems likely that the name of Tisgaon, can be a corruption of Tisgaon, ‘thirty- 
village.’ But the maps shew, about five and half miles on the north of Tisgaon, a large 
village called Visipur, the name of which ia capable of meaning ‘ twenty-town.’ i It appears 
that the Tisgaon jigir, which existed prior to 1848, consisted of eleven villages? And 
I snspect that, at some time or another, the original group of thirty villages was broken up into 
two groups, one of ten villages headed by Tisgaon, and one of twenty villages headed. by 
Visipar, and that the name of Mallakagrima then disappeared. 

It may be added that, after the passage defining the boundaries of Yeleyavipi, the record 
goea on to say that a certain Bubhstutga, also called Tuliga and Gandamartayda and 
perhaps Kogada or Koganda, laved the feet of Varédvarapandita, and made certain allotments 
of land to various temples and for other purposes. By the name Gandamirtagda, we know 
that ‘the record here means the RAsh{rakfita king Eyishna ITI.,;" a successor of Indra ITI. 
The details of these allotments, added together, amount to five thousand nirarfanas, And this 
part of the record thus seems to pat forward a subsequent redistribution of the two tenements 
of one thousand sivartanas and four thousand niverianas, which, according to tho first part, 
were reserved as prabhusdmya and déeaddya, The record concludes by claiming to have been 
written by Sarvadéva, a servant of Aghdovallabha (sic) of the Bata (sic) lincage. 


The places mentioned in the Earhad plates of A. D, 969. 

This record has been edited by Dr. Bhandarkar, with a facsimile lithograph, in Ep, Ind. 
Vol. 1V. p. 278 ff. It recites that, on a specified day in the Kélayukta eniratsara, Saka-Samvat 
880 (expired), falling in A, D. 959, the Rashtrakita king Krishoa IIL, who was then encamped 
at Mélpati, granted to a great ascetic named Gaganaéiva, a pupil of the Achdrya liinagiva who 
was the Sthdnapati or head of the establishment of the god Valkaléavara of Karahita and had 
issued from the Kaerafijakhéfa succession (of teachers), a village named Katkésh in a group 
of villages known as the Kalli twelve which was attached (prafihaddia) to the Karshata 
provings (rishaya). The boundaries of Kaakém are specified. And we are told thas they were 
on the north and east a river named Kenhsavannd, and on the south and west two villages the 
names of which, according to the published text, were [PénduJrémh and Adhéth. 

Mélpati is the village which is still known as Mélpédi, in the Chittir taluka of the North — 
Arcot district, Madras Presidency. The Karahafa of this record, however, is certainly the 
modern Karhad in the Satara district, Bombay Presidency,! where the plates themselves were 

1 ‘Mullengaon,’ ‘ Malangdéon,’ s «mall village on the east bank of the Agran! river, about eleven miles on tho 
east of Tiagnon, doce not seem to answer any of the required conditions. And ‘Mulgaon,’ * MAlguon,"s largo 
village about five miles north-east-by-cast from Mira}, certainly does not. | 

11 Field means ‘an aggregate of twenty comsidered ss an ucit by simple men in counting or-reckoning, a score ;' 
for instance, péiich viel rupay?, "five score rupees: ” seo Molesworth and Candy's Marijhi Dictionary, under pis, 

13 See the Gasetterr of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XEX,, Satérl, pp. 950, $59. 

1) Bee Ep. Ind, Vol. W1. p. 179. 1 Regarding Karbid and the Karahija territory, cee page 577 #. below, 
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found in digging out the foundations of an old and dilapidated house. And we have to find the 
villages that are named in the record, somewhere within a reasonable distance from Karhad. 
Dr, Bhandarkar was informed? that there is a village of the name of Kaikt, now included 
in the Junior Miraj State, some miles to the south-east of Karhi}; and also that that village is 
bonnded on the south by a village named Pandar, and on the west by a village named Adht. 
It was indicated to him that these villages are in the neighbourhood of a river now called the 
Agrani. He was forther told that there is also a village of the name of Kalli in the vicinity, 
And, finally, he was told thut the twelve villages of which Kalli is or was the chief, have now 
the following names : — 


1, Kalli, 5, Adbi. 9, Khatay, 

2, Kaiki. G, Salgar. 10, Nigniir. 

3, Ajiira. 7, Békdnki, 11, Pandrégisny (Pandir #), 
4, Sijdr. 8, Titir. 12, Tava, . 


This information is very circumstantial, But an examination of the details of it, with the help. 
of maps, very soon shews that it is purely imaginative. The Agranl river isa small river the 
name of which figures as ‘Agurnee” in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40 (1852), 08 ‘Agran' in the 
Bombay Survey sheet No. 270 (1895), as ‘Agarni’ in the Survey sheet No. 301 (1897), and as 
* Agarni’ in the Survey sheet No, 302(1897). It rises near Khanapur, which is twelve miles on the 
east of Vita (Vitérm), the head-quarters of the Khinipur taluka of the Sitaré district, and is about 
thirty-five miles on the east of Karhad., And, flowing southwards, it eventually joins the Krishna 
about cight miles on the south-west of Athni, the head-quarters of the Athni tiloka of the Belgaum 
district. If Kajkéth is to be found on the Agranf, the only places where that river makes so 
decided a bend that it could form both the northern and the eastern boundaries of 8 Village, are, near 
the *Kuroolee’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40, the *Karoli' of the Decean Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 90 (1883), about eighteen miles north-east-by-east from Miraj, or eclac at the 
‘Kullotes’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40, the ‘Kaloti’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 801, 
twenty-five miles towards the east-by-north from Miraj. But neither there, nor anywhere else along 
the Agrant, do the maps present any names answering in any way to the four village-nates given 
in the record. 

We can, however, identify some of the twelve Villages reported to Dr. Bhandarkar as con- 
stituting now, or having formerly coustituted, the Kalli group. They are to be found in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No, 40 (1852), and the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No, 90 (1883), 
and the Bombay Survey sheet No. 301 (1897). Taking everything together, it is quite obvious 
that Salgar is the village with which we have dealt on page 370 above, — the ancient Selagira 
in the Eongulavalli twelve in the Miriije three-handred karipana, — about one mile and a 
quarter on the south of Koigand|i, which is eighteen miles east-north-east from Miraj, Ajirae 
is ‘Ajoor,’ *‘Ajur,” seven miles on the cast of Koiiganéji, and on the other side, the east, 
of the Agranl. Sijir must be a mistake for * Seepoor,’ ‘ Sipur,’ seven miles towards the south- 
west-by-west from Kofganbli, or elae for ‘ Seercor,’ ‘Sirar,’ six miles on the east of Kotga- 
noji. Békonki must be a mistake for  Bellokhee,’ * Belankhi,’ Be}wanki, already mentioned on 
page S70 above, four and a half miles south-west-by-south from Kotiganéli, Kbativy must 
be the ‘Khuttao’ of the Atlas sheet, — shown, however, in the Topographical sheet as 
‘Kavtha,’ — about eight miles on the south of Kongantli. Niguiir must be a mistake, either 
for ‘Nagnoor,’ *Nignur,’ eight miles towards the east-south-east from Koigand|i, and, with 
* sjoor,’ ‘ Ajur,’ on the east of the Agrant, or else for § Lingnoor,' ‘ Linguur,' eight miles south- 
south-west from Koiganéji. Pandrégimy (Pandir?) must be a mistake for *Pandehgaon,” 
*Pandegaon,’ about three and a half miles on the east of Kotganbli. And Tiyéi is ‘Taose," 
‘Taousi,’ a mile and a half beyond ‘Nagnoor,’ ‘Nagnur,’ and, with it and ‘Ajoor,’ ‘ Ajur,’on 
the east of the Agrani, This accounts for eight of the twelve names given to Dr. Bhandarkar. 
As régards Adhi and Titir, it can only be said that, while the Topographical and Survey sheeta 

| * Bee Ep. Ind. Vol. ID. p, 231. | 
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give very full details, even uf hamlets, and are not likely to have omitted any village-name that 
really exists, any names answering to Adhf and Titir cannot be found, either anywhere in the 
locality to which the results shewn above fix uz, or anywhere clse except in the case of the 
‘Adhew,” *Adhbiv,’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 and its quarter-sheet N. E. (1886), three 
miles north-north-cast from Pandharpur in the ShOlipur district. It is quite plain, however, 
that Dr, Bhondarkar’s informant in some way or another hit, more or less accurately, mpon 
the group of villages which is referred to as the Koigulavali twelve in the British Museom 
plates of Vira-Satyiérayadéva, But the maps do not present, anywhore in the neighbourhood 
of Koiganoli, any names answering in any way to the four villages-names given in the Karhid 
record. There is no reason for thinking that the name Kojigulayali, — Kotgulava)li-Kongand|i, 
may have been evolved ont of the name Kalli, and that we may identify Kalli with Koigandli, 
and assume that the other three village-names given in the record do not now exist. And also, 
whether the grant purporting to have been issned by Vira-Satyidrayndiva is genuine or not, 
there are no reasons for refusing to accept the geographical details put forward in it, and for 
proposing to place the Kofigulavalli twelve in the Karabita country instead of in the Mirifije 
country, 

A serntiny of the above-mentioned and other maps, covering the wholo of the territory 
which may by any possibility be considered as having been included in the Karahita country, 
failod to onablo me to identify the villages named, according to the published text, in the record- 
Tt then occcarred to mo to examine the record itself more closely, And the result is that I find 
two villages have not been deciphered correctly. 

First, as regards the name which has been read as [Pémdu]rém, = Péndurém, in lino 64, 
An examination of the characters d and f throughout the record, shews quickly that the second 
okshara is ¢n, not du, Tho first akshara isa rather anomalous one, The consonant does not 
resemble at all closely any p that I can find in the record. Nor can I find any exact lil::ness of it. 
It might be a badly formed lingual 9; but that letter is bardly admissible as the initial of even a 
place-name, It might also be a badly formed g. But the closest similitude of it that I can find, 
is the | as it atands in nadhastal-aika, line 3, and in Aumwd-dealindn, line 5. That is not the pro- 
per exact form of the l, which is illustrated clearly enoogh in the name of Kalli itself, in line 62, 
or, better still, in kul-élids, line 32, or, again, in &hiti-valé, line 6, with o slight difference duc to 
the prolongation downwards of the left-hand part of the letter, But there are several places in 
the record, in which the / was formed very indifferently. And it is easy to see how the form 
presented in nabAas(al-aika, line 3, and kumud-dealinds, line 5, was arrived at; namely, by omit- 
ting the centre stroke, clearly recognisable even in filukasefrailitya, line 3, which properly 
connects the left-hand and right-hand components of the fully formed ¢. Here, in the village- 
namo in line 64, we have a very close approximation to the! of naéhastel-atka and kumwui-dralingn. 
It differs only in that the left-hand part of the body of the letter was formed rather too high; as 
the result of which, the mdird or horizontal top-stroke could not be formed os fully as usual. 
It is quite certain that the consonant here is The long sweep down in the left-hand part 
of the akshara seems, — especially if we regard its disjointedness near the top,— to be cer- 
tainly meant to mark the vowel ¢, expressed here according to the older fashion as also in Kawkés, 
line 62, and in vations other places, instead of according to the later fashion as in Valkald at the 
end of line 59 and other places. And I therefore read this name as Lemhfurém, = Lenfuréth. 

Secondly, as regards the name which has been read as Aghéth, also in line 64, The conso- 
nant of the second akshara is certainly, at first sight, somewhat like the di which we have in 
miigdh-dddra, line 13, But it is at least not identical with it, We have, however, another simi- 
litude of it, though again not an exact likeness, in the subscript chh of this record, which ig 
exhibited very clearly in @chchhddana, line 61, and almost as clearly in padasy=dchchhatd, line 52.3 

s Fritachechhdydas, line 13, and ‘ehcAAdtid, line 67, But in those places the akghera was not ai 
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We have this form of the chh very clearly all through the Kauthém plates of A. D. 1009, from 
the same part of the country, published iu Vol. XVI. above, p. 15 #., with a facsimile Jitho- 
graph ; eee, in particular, the full form of it in pidchha, line 6," and see also the combinations 
chehh in linea 28, 42, 49, and 68, and yehh for chehh in line 54. It is the form of chA from 
which the modern Nigar! form was almost directly evolved, It differs from the epigraphic 
dh, — which we haye again in médidA in line.50 of the Kauyhém record, where, however, it 
was not so well formed as it was in midh-édied in line 13 of the present record, — essentially 
in respect of the open bend that formed the end of the dA-being continued to make a closed loop 
with a kind of a tail below it. ‘The facsimile of the present recard shews, even without a magmi- 
fying glass, that there was the intention to complete the loop and form the tail here, but the 
engraver's tool was not properly driven home. It shews also a detail of a still more marked 
kind; namely, a loop in the upper part of the body of the letter, which makes the chare-ter a 
closer approximation, than even the ehh of the Kauthém record, to the modern chi, And, in 
short, it is quite certain that we have here an imperfectly formed chA, and that the name is 
Achhém, not Adhém, ; 

Now, Karhid is at the confluence of the Koyni and the Erishna&, We know, from various 
records, that the epigraphic name of the Kyishni was Krishpaverpé, with the variants of 
Krishoavenni, Krishgabenna, and Krishnavépi; and the form Krishnavéod occurs elsewhere.® 
As has been stated by me in another place," the name was evidently derived from the conflu- 
ence of the Krishna and the Vend, also called Yenni, at Saiigam-Mihulf three miles east of 
Sitéri, — jost as the name of the Taigabhadri was derived from the confluence of the Tuigé 
and the Bhadri., And, whether Kanhavanna is on absolately correct Prékrit form of the 
name, or is not so, — (we should expect, rather, Kanhavann’, with the lingnal n), — there can 
be no doubt that the Kanhavannd of this record means the Erishnavernd, that is the 

We must, therefore, now look for the places, mentioned in the record, along the weet 
bank of the Krishna, at some point where there is so marked a bend in the river that it could 
form both the northern and the eastern boundaries of a village. The required point, present- 
ing at the same time any equivalents of the names for which we are searching, can only be 
found opposite the ‘Ealeh’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1952), — the ‘Kala’ of the same 
sheet, N. W. (1896), and the *Kdla’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No, 238 (1887), — » large 
village on the Mad nullah, about six miles towards the south-by-west from Karbéd, and 
two and a half miles away,at the nearest point, from the west bank of the Kyishp’. The 
name, thus presented in the mapa, is no doubt really Kalom. The Krishi, which below 
Karhid flows in the general direction of south-east-by-south, but with many bends, makes, 
opposite EKiilém, a very marked loop running two miles almost due east, two miles to the south, 
and to miles back towards the west. In this loop, the maps shew. ‘ Atkeh,” ‘ Atka,’ ‘Atha,’ 
on the north, on what is there the south bank of the Krishsa, and, on the south, the khurd or 
smaller or later ‘ Retreb,’ ‘Retra,’ on what is at thst point the north bank of the river, with 
ihe éudrékh or larger or older *Retreh,’ ‘Retra,’ on the opposite bank, Tho ' Atkeh,’ ‘Atha,’ 
‘Atka,’ no doubt stands for Atkérh. And J venture to take ‘ Retreb,’ ‘Retra,’ as standing for 
Rejroth, with the lingual /. Retrém-Khard donbtless owes its existence as a separate village, 
sae cab waren eee tein 

The form Kyishpavént occurs in also the Vishqupurtga, see Wilson's Translation, Vol, II aa 
n footnote by the editor on p. 130 tolls us that “'KpdhgarépA seoma to be almost as common a nattag” pry neo 
of the same presents the name Krishpavénd as if it were the name of a separate river, And page 152 mentions.» 
Krishpd, aguin as if it was © separate river. — I cannot help thinking, now, that one or other of the variants of the 
name ought fo be found in the Brihat-SarvAié, xiv. 14, where the published text gives krishaavellira, which 1 have 
taken, as meaning the river KrishpA and the town of Velhira Ellérii (see Vol. XXII. above, p, 182). Im that case; the 
existence of the name would be carried back to the sixth century A. D. 

t Dyn, Kan. Disits, p, 24, note 2, 
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not to the acquisition of additional lands by Retrém-Badrikh, but to the establishment of a 
second village-site, for the convenience of the cultivators of that part of the lands of the original 
Retrém which was cut off from the original village-site by the Krishoi during the rains. The 
area included in this loop of the river is now occupied entirely by the lands of Atkém 
and Retrém-EKhurd. And the Survey map does not shew any name or site, even of a hamlet, 
representing the ancient Eaakit. But I feel quite sure that we have here run to earth tho 
places mentioned in the record. There is no reason why the ancient name Kalli should not pass 
into the form Ea@lém. There is no difficulty about Lenfurém passing into Refrem; oa 
iristances of the interchangeability of 1 and r, we have Périr, which bas become Bélir, and 
Eadalavajli, which has become Kiidarili,? and Nirgunda, which has become Nilgund.* And 
Atkérh probably represents, not simply Achhém itself, but the two names Achhérh and 
Eankéth: the lands of the two villages were made one; and the double name Achhéth- 
Eanhkéth has been modified and contracted into one throngh some such form aa Achhkérs, 
which would very likely come to be pronounced Atskémh, just as, in a locality not far away, 
the two names Giillikujti and Hidalivida seem to have doubled up into the modern *Ghalwar,’? 
or ‘Ghalvdd,’ which is, no doubt, a mistake of the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No. 90 
(1893) for *Ghdlvid.’ 

The Earafijakl of thia record cannot at present be conclusively identified. Bat, in 
view of all the circumstances, it seems likely that it may be the ‘Kurunjeh’ of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No. 40, the ‘Karanja’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 270 (1895), on the enst 
bank of the Agrani, about thirty-eight miles towards the east-by-south from Earhid. 

Tt will be convenient and useful to add here some remarks regarding the Earahfta 
territory, which, we know from other records, was a four-thousand province, that is to 
say, & province which incladed, according to fact or tradition or conventional acceptation, four 
thousand cities, towns, and villages.' | 

The provinee took its name from the ancient name of the modern Karhad or Earéd, the 
head-quarters of the KarhAd tiluka of the Sitdra district, Bombay Presidency, which ia the 
‘ Kurrar’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the ‘Karad' of the same sheet, N. W, 
(1896), and the ‘Kardd* of the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No. 58 (1854), in lat. 
17° 17, long. 74° 14’, on the west bank of the Krishpi, and at the confluence of the Koyni with 
that river, In the official compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common Oficial Words (1878), 
p. 47, the modern mame of the town is certified as Karad, without the A. And I have until 
recently used that form. I have noticed, however, that the name is given as Karhid, with the 
kh, in the Nagart text of the Bztracts from the Péshwis’ Diaries, Political Matters, pp. O44, 86, 
118. The double rr of the ‘ Kurrar’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40 of 1852 was evidently on 
attempt to represent rh. And I have considered it desirable to adopt finally the form Karhad, 
aa the moro correct and appropriate modern form.? 

















? See Vol, XVIIL, above, pp. 271, 310. * Seo Hp. Jad, Vol. VI. p. 98. * See Vol. XXIX. above, p, 275, note 23. 

i Regarding the namerical componeats in the ancient territorial appellations, see Vol. XXIX. above, p. 277, and 
4 It is to be hoped that the gentlemen who hare in hand the compilation of these Erfracts, will be very careful 
to prosent in. the Nagarl text the exact spelling, given in the original Diaries, of all names, whether of places or of 
people, It does not mach matter how they may transliterate the names in the English aletract which ramet 
below the Nigar! text, The important point is that there should be extroms accuracy in reproducing the original 
spelling in the Nigar! text, And, if that is duly attended to, those Eetracta are likely to be of very great value from 
the geographical point of view, aa well aa in other respect. Meanwhile, I must remark that, on page §7, the 
NaAgarl text gives 'Ajnté,’ with the long 4, which, if it really atands in the original, must be a mistake fot Ajatii, 
with the short a {see Vol, XXEX, abore, p. 274, and notes 5), Also, om the same page, and in various other place, 
it gives ‘Kéthipur;” whereas I doubt very much (see the samo place) whother that form of the naiue is really £9 be 
gives ‘Sijikh!,’ which is not eonsistest with the ‘Séjkhé’ on p. 35. 
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The follest form of the ancient name was Karahdétaka, We have this form in prose in the 
Simingad plates of A. D. 754% and in the Kélhipur inscription of A, D, 1190,4 and in metre in 
the Sravaga-Belgola epitaph of Mallishéna, written not long after A. D, 1129, in a verse which 
tells us that the town was visited by Samantabhadra, and describes it as full of soldiers, rich in 
learning, and crowded with people ;° and it occurs also in metre in the Mahdébhdrata, in a passage 
which speaks of pishanda Xerahéjaka, the heretical Karahitaka.""® The shorter form Karahéta 
also occurs both in prose and in verse; for instance, in prose in the Karhiid plates of A. D, 959," 
and in verse in the Mirnj plates of A. D. 1058." With the fuller form we have to connect two 
early Prakyit forms of the name, which present also a metathesis, perhaps due either to the 
pilgrims not pronouncing the name clearly or tothe writers of the records not listening atten- 
tively to the name that the pilgrims gave them; namely, Karahdkeda, which occurs in one of 
the Eada inscriptions,’ and Karahakata, which is met with in ono of the Bharant inscriptions." 
From the shorter form, we have the Prikrit form Earahada, which occurs, for instanee, in the 
Honwid inseription of A. D. 1054," which speaks of the province as the Earahada four-thou- 
sand and in the Nésargi inscription of A. D. 1219, where mention is made of Xarahadada pasta, 
“the cubit of Karahada."'! As the town ia evidently an ancient one, and seams to have been 
of great religious repute from early times, it is rather remarkable that no reference to it is 
apparently to be found in the Prijat-Sawhiid, which in all probability does mention, aa Kollagivi, 
the not far distant town of Rollipura-Kolipura-K 6lbipur,!? 

In the Karhéd plates of A. D. 959, the KarabAta province is simply called the Karah ite 
rishaya. The Honwid inscription of A. D. 1054, however, specifies it as Karahada-ndlehhdsive, 
“the Earahada four-thousand,’’'s [Tt is called Karahdta-chatuhsahasra-vishaya, ‘the 
Earahfja four-thousand province," in the spurious Wadgaon plates.!2 And it is mentioned 
again as the Karahads four-thousand in a rather curious reference to it in one of the Mysore 
records. This last is an inscription at Harihar, of about A. D,1165." [¢ gives the tradi- 
tional account, according to the view of one of the branches, of the origin of the Sinds family. 
Tt says that, from the union of Siva with (the river) Sindhu, there was born one son, to whom 
Siva gave the name of Saindhava, together with the protection of the king of serpents. 
Considering that, unless he drank tiger's milk, his son wonld not become a brave man, Siva 
graciously created a tigress ; and so the child drank tigor's milk, and grew up. And Siva gave 
to his son the goddess Malatidévi, to be his companion in war, and conferred upon him the 
second name of Nidudé)a-Sinda, “the long-armed Sinda." Then, saying that Karahita, the 
ySgapitha or ‘seat of contemplation,’'’ was the proper place for himself, he went there, and 
drove out all the kings of that place, and by the atrength of his arm acquired the whole terri- 
tory. And so he, the long-armed Sinda, “the lord of Karahiita the best of towns," gove 
many (unnamed) countries, including the Karahnda four-thousand. The pecnliarity of this 
reference to the place, lies in ita connecting the Sindas with Earhid. No other record, tending 
that way, or carrying them in that direction at all, is as yet known, with the exception of the 
Tidgandi plates of A. D. 1012," that record gives us the name of a Sinda prince Mufijarija- 
déva, who is described in it as the lord of the Pratyandaka four-thousand country, regarding 
which see page 380 below, 





3 Vol. XI. above, p. 113, tezt line 34. * Ep, Ind, Vol, IIL, p, 218, text line Il. 

* Fbid. p. 199, verso 7, and see text line 21, 

* Bee the verse, Digrijeyaparcan, IL. 1, 70, quoted by Dr. Biblor, in Vol, XIV. above, p, 999, 

* Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 386, text line 61-02; and it wna used in the derivative Eerahéfiya, * in, of, or belonging to, 
Karahita,” in lines 59, 


§ Care- Temple fuscriptions (No, 100! the brochures ofthe Archwmological Survey of Western Inilin), p. 102, text line 11. 
* Ii. p. 16; and Archeol, Sure. West, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 87, No, 13, Vol. XEL above, p, 228, No. 16, 
1 Vol. XIX. above, p. 273, text line 44, ) Jour. Bo, Br. R. As. Soc, Vol. X, p, 248, text Hines 65, €7. 
1 Gee VoL EXIL above, p. 182. 28 Me XIX. i | P. 273, text line dh. | 
13 See page 872 abore, | . SPE O.-C. Insert. No, 119; and see Mysore Fnsers. p. 60. 
"? According to the Térdi] inscription of A. D. 1187, there were af wo of these wigaptther: see Vol. XIV 
abore, p. 25, and text line 60, | 


i Ep, Ind. Vol. TL. p. 308, 
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Below Karhid, the Krishnd flows, with many bends, past Wilws (Wal weii) and Sdagli, 
and near Miraj and Kurundwid, in the general direction of south-east-by-south as far 
as its confluence with the Didhgsigé, about fifty-six miles south-east-by-sonth from Karhid 
and thirty miles towards the west-sonth-west from Athni, the head-quarters of the Athni 
tiluka of the Belgaum district. There it makes a marked turn and takes an easterly 
direction, but again with many bends, as faras ‘Biddree’ in the Jamkbandi State, fifty-three 
miles towards the east-quarter-south from the Didbgaigi confluence and twenty-six miles 
towards the south-west from Bijipur. Beyond thst point, wo are not concerned with 
the river on this occasion, as the Karahata four-thousand province lay on the onast 
Se ee of the river Krishna between Karhid and ‘Biddree.’ Towards the 

th-oast from Karhid, it extended almost ag far as Bijapur; for, the Honwéd 
i pti of A. D. 1054, shews!® that the Karahada four-thonsand there included a district, 
omeek ek three-hondred or two-hundred towns and villages, which took its appellation fronr 
the ancient KsJambadi, which is the modern Kayabadi or Kanabadi, Kansmadi or Kanamadi, 
and Eajabadi or Kalabadi,— the ‘Kunburree’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40, and 
the ‘Kalamadi’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 301 (1897),— in the Athnt tiluka of 
the Belgaum district, twenty-four miles north-esst-by-enst from Athol, twenty-two miles 
‘towards the west-north-west from BijApur, and about eighty-two miles towards the east-south- 
east-quarter-east from Karhid. And the spurious Wadgaon plates shew that, in ite western 
part, the Karabiita fonr-thousand included the modern YelA&vi in the Tisgaon téluka of the 
Satara district, about five miles on the west of Tasgaon, and three miles from the cast bank of 
the Krishna, aud twenty-seven miles towards the south-east-by-east from Karhid.2 Also, 
between Honwad and Yelivi it included Badachi, — the ‘Burchee' of the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 40, — about five miles on the east of Athni: for, the Kokatnir Kalacharya record of 
A. D. 1174, though it does not actually mention the Karahata province, places Badachi, which 
it mentions by the ancient name of Vattachi, in the Eanathwade district (désa) ;™ and this 
statement refers, of course, to the Kalathbadi three-hundred or two-hundred, which we have 
mentioned, just above, as included in the Karahita fonr-thonsand. These are, apparently, the 
only places that we have at present, to identify and locate in the Karahiita four-thousand. I do 
not overlook the Ealli group of twelve villages, — mentioned in connection with the Karahata 
provines in the Karhad plates of A. D, 959, — which we have localised on the west bank of 
the Erishoa.™ This, however, is not in any way opposed to what has been said above ; namely, 
that the Karnhita fonr-thonsand lay on the east and north of the Krishnd. The Karhid record 
explicitly describes the Kalli twelve, not as anfargata or anfarrartin, “lying in” the Karahita 
province, but as pratidaddha, “attached to" it, And it is plain that the Kalli twelve was not 
in the Ksrabita province proper, but was an outlying annexe to it. The reason for which it 
was made an annexe of the province, may very likely be found in the fact that Karahita-Karhéd, 
the capital of the province, is itself on the west bank of the Krishni, and in the probability that 
the Kalli twelve included, in addition to Atkéin = Achhét-Kaikém and Retrém = Lenturém, the 
villages of ‘Nandlapur, Jakbhinvadi, K’pil, and Goleshvar,’ which the maps shew as filling the 
space between the lands of Kalém and the southern boundary of Karhi¢d. We shall probably find 
hereafter that the rest of the territory on the west of the Krishna, from the Koyni on the north, 
or at any rate from below Elém, to the Vir on the sonth, was a three-thousand or four-thousand 
province, taking its name from Valavida as the ancient name of the modern Wi]wa. 

The boundaries of the province can at present be only partially indicated. We require 
much more information, before we can work them out quite in detail. Meanwhile, however, the 
following poiats may be pat together. 

On the west, the boundary of the province proper, excluding the annexe of the Kalli twelve 
must have been the Kyishnaé, from Karhid as far as its confluence with the Yér|4, nine miles on the 
south-west of Tisgaon, and about thirty-two miles towards the south-east-balf-south from Karhad. 

i Vol XIX, above, pp. : Bee page S7y above, 
1) Soe Jour, ‘Bo. Br. ete hea Vol, XVII». 900 en P. 276, plate li, b, the last line, "7 See page $77 abores. 
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On the east of the provinoe, there was the Tardavidi thousand, — the of which 
also appears in the epigraphic records as Taldavadi, Taddavadi, and Tardhavadi,?? — taking its 
appellation from a town which still exists as a small village, TaddewAdi, on the south bank of the 
Bhima, about thirty-seven miles north-half-east from Bijipar, and which is ehewn as ‘ Taddehwarree’ 
in the Atlos sheet No. 40 of 1852 and as ‘Tadevadi' in its quarter sheet N. E. of 1886. The 
Tardavidi thousand included Bijapur itself, and territory on the north-enst, east, and south-east of 
ijipor, with which we are not concerned on the present occasion, We need only note here that we 
know from the Honwid inscription of A. D), 1054, mentioned above, that, on the west of Bijapur, the 
Tardavédi thonsand included Honwdd itself, the ancient Ponnavida agrahdra, about nineteen miles 
almost due west of Bijapur, and eight miles south-southeast from Kanabedi, which, as we have seen 
on page 379 above, was in the Karahita four-thouzand. The Honwid record places Honwéd in, 
specifically, the Bage fifty, a kampana or minor division of an unnamed six-hondred subdivision of 
the Tardavadi thousand. The Mage fifty took its name, I suspect, from the * Todulbagesa’ of the 
Indian Atlas sheet No, 40, the ‘'Tadalbdgi’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 302 (1897), — 
belonging, I believe, to the Jamkhandi State, — about twelve miles almost due south of Honwad, and six 
and a half miles on the north of the place ‘ Biddree,' on the north bank of the Krishna, which has been 
mentioned, on page 379 above, as the point beyond which we need not go on the present occasion.2* 
Looking to the general features and district details of the country, we may suggest, ae the western 
foundary of the Tardavidi thousand, a line which left the Bhimd st the point, about seven miles on 
the north-west of Taddewiidi, where a emall river called ‘Boor’ or * Bor’ flows into it, or perhaps 
which left the Bhima three miles north of that, opposite Bhaniir-Kauthér,®* and which then ran, in 
the general direction of south-south-west, somewhere on the west of Karajgi, on the east of Kanabadi, 
and on the west of Honwid, to join the Krishna at some point between ‘ Biddree" and ‘Sirhatti on the 
south of Kokatniir in the Athni tiluks, And part cf such a line must have formed the eastern 
boundary of tho Karahdta province. 

On the north, the Karahite province must have been bounded chiefly by another large province 
known os the Pratyandaka four-thousamd. This province is mentioned in the Tidgundi plate: 
of A.D. 1082, which name, as the ruler of it, Muijarijadéva, of the Sinda family, and which have the 
effect of placing in it a group of villages known as the Vayvada twelve, which included a village 
named Takkaliki*" Tho Pratyandaka country is also mentioned by Hémaidri, in the first 
Presae’s of his VratakAanda, in a verse which describes the Dévagiri-Yidava king Bhillama 
as capturing a town named Srivardhananagara from a king called Antala, and vanquishing 
m battle the king of Pratyandaka, and puiting to death Billana the king of Matgalavésh- 
taka.” As was recognised by Dr, Bhandarkar, Maigalavéshtaka certainly denotes the modern 
Mafiga|védhém, the hoad-quarters of an outlying subdivision of the same name of the Siiigli State, 
about forty-nine miles towards the north-aorth-west from Dijapur. The other two names have not yet 
been identified, Bat I think that Srivardhananagara must have been the ancient name of some 
town near “the famous double-peaked hill-fort of Rajmacht! in the Western Ghauts, about thirty- 
siz miles towards the north-west-by-west from Poona, the two peaks of which are known es 
Manrafjan or Mandrafijan and Srivardhan.®® And I feel confident that Pratyandaka is to 

® See Vol, XIX. above, p. 249, 


™ Originally T mggested (Vol. XIX. above, p. 209) that this Bage was probably Réybig, the ancient Hdvina 
Fige, of the Kilhdpur State, But Riybig is on the soath of the Mrisholl, and was in the Kiindi three-thousand 





® This is an old place, the ancient name of which was Ebay: ira-Gavittage: see page 212 above, note 41, 

” See Ep. Ind, Vol, IM. pp, 310, 311. 

" See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Debfan (in the Gasriteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part II.}, 
p. 238, and p. F771, vere 35, | 

# Bee the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidencey, Vol. XVIIL, Poona, Part I. p, 4, and Part TIT. p. 435; also, the 
list of forts in the Extracts from the Pishwis" Diaries, Political Matters, p. 120, No. 44. In the Indian Atlas sheet 
No, 23 (1856), the pames are shown as * RB jmachee,"" Mororunjan," and ‘ Shirwurdbun,* im lst. 16° 49, long. 78° 7". — 
There is a Srivardhas in the Jafijird State, a fortified town, and formerly at any rate of some importance, on the const, 
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be identified, through some such form as Paratanda, with the modern Phalfag, the chief town of the 
Phaltan State, — the ‘ Phultan’ of the Indian Atlas shoet No, 89 (1865), in Int, 17° 59, long. 74° 
29, — about thirty-four miles towards the north-east-by-cast from Saitari, and fifty miles towards tho 
north-north-east from Karhiid. And I strongly snspect that Vayvada denotes Wai, the bead- 
south from Phaltay2¢ ‘The Pratyandakea four-thousand, which must have been a considerably 
first the Nira and thon the Bhimd, as far as some point near Pandharpur, on the south bank, in the 
Shélipar district, where it would meet the Maigalavéshtaka territory. On the south, it would 


be very approprintely bounded for the most part by the Mig or Min-Gaigi river, which rises about 
fourteen miles on the south of Phaltag and Hows into the Dhimi between Pangharpar and Maige]- 
védhéi; or it may have included the whole valley of the Map, bounded on the south by a large 
range of hills running from north-west to south-east, down to somewhore near Atpad!. Anil the 
Man or May-Gaigai would appropriately form, in the lower part ol its conrse, at least part of the 
The southern boundary of the Karahéta provinee probably left the Kyishni at its ron- 
flucnce with the Yér]a, nine miles on the south-west of Tisgaon. At any rate, only at that point can 
The boundary probably left the Yérli or the * Kapur’ nullah after no great distance, and, running south 
f Tasgaon, struck the Agragf river somewhere below ‘Sowluj,’ + Saviaj,’ which is shout twelve miles 
east-north-east from Tasgaon. From that point, it most probably turned back along the Agragl, an 
followed that river as far as its confluence with the Krishgi about eight miles on the south-west of 
Kannthvade-Kalatnbati-Kanabadi district, and the latter was a subdivision of the Karahata province. 
And then, from the Agragt confluence, it woald naturally run east along the Krishni, until it met 
the western boundary of the Bage fifty in the Tardavadi thousand, somewhere between Sirlatti, sonth 
of Kokatntir, and ‘Biddree.' This, at any rate, is certain; namely, that the Earahdta four- 
thousand provinces did not include any territory on the south of the Krishod. Noar tho 
south bank of tue river, there are RAybig and Térdaé]. These two places were in the Kandi three- 
thousand province! Ani close on the cast of Térda] there was a district called the Bojlugaro 
or Bojugale five-hundred. Woe learn this from the poct Ranna,? who has told as that he was 
born in A. D. 949-50 at Muduvajalu, o village of the Jambukhapdi seventy, which was in tho 
Bolugare or Bolugaje five-hundred, which wns to the north of a stream flowing into “the 
great river’ at Arokegatta to the south of Taddavadi, “The great river” is very well 
known now as an appellation of tho Krishpa.? Jambakhagdi is easily recognisalle as Jamkhaydl, 
—————_—————————eEEE = = : 
about twelve miles south of Jaijiri. But it does not seem so likely that that can be the place mentioned by Hémilri — 
It is ales possible that, by a translation of such « name as Birivolala by Srinagara and with an insertion of vardhana, 
HimAdri may have meant Sirwal, 2 well-known place, with « group of carly Buddhist caves, on the road fred Poona 
to Satin’, — the ‘Shoerwul' of the Inlian Atlas sheot No. 39 (1858), on tho sooth bank of the Niri, and aboat 
thirty miles almost due north of Stiri, But it soma likely that Sirwa] may have been ia the Pratyapjaka territyry, 
® For tho interchange of p and ph, we may perhaps quote the name of * Phirangdi,’s favourite godless of the 
lower classes of KothSpur, the Sanskrit or Sanskyitised form of which is said to bo * Pratyangiras,’ — moaning 
probably, Peatyaigie’, « form of Durgl; sec tho (azetterr of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, XXIV., Kélhdpur, 
pp. 309, 812, and Mosi¢r-Williama’ Sanakrit Dictionary, under prali, praty. 
™ The ouly apparent objection to this, is, that the map does not shew, in the vicinity of Wil, any place-pamu 
answering to the Takkalikd of the reconl, — Takkalild might be ‘ Takico,"* Taki,’ two and a half mules on tho 
south.weet of Pupjharpur, Bul no same auewering to Viyvada is to te found there.— The euggestion that 
Takkalik’ may be ‘ Takulkes,’ about twelve miles eorth-weet-by-weat from Phjipur, ost certainly le chisemr ded | 
There, again, there inno name answering to Viyreja. Anil, ales, the position oceapled by ‘Takulicee * must. hare 
heen in the Tardar&k)i thoussed, or olse in the Karabita four-theu=srl. 
W Regarding TirdAj, we Vol. XXIX, above, p. 274 
"4 Bee Mr. Rice's Karadtabtlabdiow sigsea, Lotrod. pp, 24. Bop pare ITZ avore, an] uwe'e T° 
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the chief town of the Jamkhandi State, about sixty-six miles towards the north-east-half-cast from 
Bejgaum. Muduvajala is Mudhdj, the chief town of the Mudhdl State, on the north ‘bank of tho, 
Ghatparbha, abont twelve miles south of Jamkhandi. “The stream flowing into the great river” is 
evidently the Ghatparbha itself, which flows into the Krishni at a point about thirteen miles 
towards the north-east-by-north from Bagalkét in the Bi pur district and thirty-six miles towards: 
the east-south-east from Jamkhandi. And Arokegatta was perhaps the name of some pass over 
the two ranges of hills through which the Ghatparbha flows from Biigalk& to its confluence with the 









twelve miles towards the north-north-weat from Bagalkit, or else with ‘Gulgulleh ? an old vill ' - of 
some size, on the south bank of the Krishn, twenty-three miles north-west from Digalkéi But we 
require # miore conclusive reading of the namo, before we can do more than speculate about this point ; 
av Present we can only say that, if the real name was Belngale, it may easily have passed ‘ into 
"Gulgallsh,’ through an interchange of 4 and g analogous to the actual inter! PRS 
illustrated on page 258 f. above. This much, however, is certain; amely, that the fve-hundred undred 
district, mentioned by Ranna, is thus localised, He has rightly described it as lying on the sonth of 
the Tardavadi territory, It suffices to fill up all the interval from the north-east corner of the Kiindi 
thres-thouzand to the confluence of the Krishn4 and the Ghatparbha, And thas it is certain that the 
Karahita fonr-thousand province did not include any territory on the south of the Kyishad, ind, 





NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu.D., M.R.A.8. | 
(Continued from p. 320.) 
Cearres XI. 
Revelations on Muhammed'’s Domes 





Revetations beginning “© thon _Prophet "— Marriage with Zeinab — Sermon on the 
amr — Hefutation of the charge against ‘Aisha — Regulations concerning women. 


gS FS pes 
Every work on Moalim Tradition, or on the life of Muhammed, containg special chapters 


on his personal appearance and characteristics, These works, however, bung written more 
with a view to promote the religious fervour of tho reader than to chroniclo facta, obscure this 
point rather than throw light upon it. The Qoran portrays the man Muhammed more 
faithfally than any Moslim biography. His real individuality, a8 well as the trans “ormation 
of hia character during an eventful carcor may be clearly traced from his own utterances. 
There we see how great qualities may be marred by grave faults, 


Muhammed was undoubtedly conscious of his own weaknesses, and did what other men 
in prominent positions have done. Ho surrounded them with a halo. Among Muhammed’s 
passions, an ever increasing love of the gentle sex was the greatest, Yet, in spite of hig ideal 
calling, he did not endeavour to master it, but allowed it to increase with his years, What 
clearer sign is needed for the absolnte sway he held over the minds of the Believers than his 
boldness in canonising his passion for women, declaring it to be under tho special protection 
of Allih- (amr) ? Muhammed’s domestic affairs form the substrata of a sories of revelations | 
dating from the fifth year after tho Hijra. They are externally distinguished by the introduc- 
tion: O thou Prophet!™ With very few oxceptions™ they refer to matrimonial matters, and 
form the least edifying chapter in the history of Ishim. 


 axxili, 1, 28 (44), 49, 59; Ixy. 1; levi. 1,0. Lx, 12 also treats of women. vill, 65, 66,71 ; ix. 74. 
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The Prophet of Ailih coveted Zeinab, the wife of his freedman Zeid b. Haritha whom 
he had adopted, and wished to marry her, The two obstacles of her being a married woman and 
tho wife of his adopted son (whom Arab custom made os near a relative as if he had been his 
real son) had to be removed, if the wish of Muhammed was to bo fulfilled. This was, however, 
Unter as if in the place of a personal desire, ho gave expression to a divine command, 


stances thero was no choice left. Zeid had to divoreo his wife, and 

mc beach 45 dissciva tiie aatornal tis which connected hii with bia adopted son, and to 
marry Zeinab. The history of this interesting marringe is laid down in §. xxxiii, 1-62. Out of 
five sections of this sermon beginning with the words: 0 thou Prophet, four (vv. 1-8, 28-39, 
49-52, 5927) treat.on matters of Muhammed's Harem. The spirit of the revelations will be best 

domonstrated by translating one of them literally : — 

(v. 7) Allah bas not made for any man two hearts in his insido, nor has He made 

your wives, whom you desiro to repudiate, your [roal] mothors,™* nor has 
He made your adopted sons your [real] sons. Sach ia only your way of 

expressing it, but Allih speaks the truth, and He guides in the right path.” 
Ho thus abolished the old formula of divorce, After this declaration Muhammed was 
free to marry Zeinab who, on this occasion, with all the present and future wives of tho 
Prophet, received tho honorary title “ Mother of the Bolievera" (v.6). The marriaga having 
taken place in tho year 5 of tho Hijra, there is no doubt about the date of tho address in question. 


Stra xxxiiji, shows some traces of artistic arrangement for which, however, tho compilers 
are alone responsible, The first and Inrgest portion (v. 1-59) is so arranged that addresses to 
“the Prophet" alternate with thoso to ‘“‘the Believers.” Since the different sections of both 
classes bolong to varions periods, it is best to discuss them in the order of the events to which 
they relate. 

Section vv. 28-39 also refers to tho incident of the marriage of Zeinnb. Muhammed now 
pretended to have advised her former husband not to part with his wife, but Allih nad decreed 
otherwise, and Zeid was rewarded for his compliance by having his name cocpled with that of 
the Prophet in a special revolation (v. 37). 

If Muhammed had merely wished to obtain Zeiunb for her own sake, he could probably 
havo achieved this without invoking the aid of Allah, but I believe that the incident was also 
meant to increase bis prestigo by placing him again on a par with one of the Biblical prophets. 
The marriage of a prophet by special divine command had a befitting precedent in the 
[symbolical] marriages of the prophet Hosea (i, 2, iii. 1-2), which Muhammed interpreted 
literally. Both cases have several points of resemblance, Tho wives chosen wero not virgins, 
and the marriages had to serve as object lessons for the populace. The only redecming foature 
in Mahawmed's procecding was hia insisting on a proper divorce instcad of the objectionablo 
practice of pro-Islamio times. Now the short address which follows (vv. 44-17), being tho only 
one suporseribed: “O thou Prophet,” and yet not referring to anything matrimonial, seems 
nevertheless to bear upon the same incident, and to teach that Muhammed is the herald of 
glad tidings and a warner, fe. It is unexpected, at this juncture, to sco Muhammed again 
acoredited as a prophet, but his words were apparently designed to pacify those supercilions 
Belicvers, who considered his behaviour in the affair of Zeinab a sign of homan weakness where 
prophotic self-abnogation should have been. He, therefore, thonght it proper to convince his 
people that in thig case also he had as Messenger of Allih, To this he attached a regula- 
tion regarding the provisions to be made fora Moslim woman married to a Deliever, who wished 
to divorce her before consummating the marriage (v. 48)."° 
TAs tov. 44000 below. ® Tho words wore used in the old formula of divorce. 


@ Tho words Vpley lpi Os 55 (ly have beon utileod by Hassln b, Thibit (Diwia, p. 41, L 11) in a dirge 


un OGleain, but the words refer to Zeid, brother of the poct. 
Cf. il. 237, 
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The lessons to be deduced from this marriage were not cven then exhausted, A core 
to tradition several guests at the wedding feast, having given offence by their condact, 
Muhammed forbade Believers to enter his houses in future without special invitation, to 
leave ag soon as the meal was finished, and not to speak to his wives unless they were veiled 
(vv. 53-58). Tho command to be veiled was subsequently given to all believing women 
(v. 59), f 

The last address contains the sentence (v. 56) that “ Allih and His angels for the 
Prophet.” These words seem to be modelled on a Talmudic homily.*' In v, 41 the sama phrase 
repeated, but with reference to the Moslima, I believe this verse and v. 42, from which no 
elne ean be gathered aa to date, were inserted in this séra merely on account of y. 56, of 

The piece vv. 9-27 is of Inter date, It describes the siege of Medina by the “ Confede- 
ratea,” consisting of the Qoreish and Ghatafin, nssisted by the Bani Kurciza, the remaining 
Jewish tribe in the environs of Medina (A, H.6), From verse 27 we gather that the picee 
was revealed after tho annihilation of the B. Koreiza. 


The twofold snceces found an adequate expression in this triumphant address which is 
somewhat elated and almost dramatic in style (v. 19). — The Inst section headed “O thou 
Prophet" (vy. 49-51)" makes it lawful for him to marry women who were among the 
captives or slaves. The first of this class was the Jowess Reihins, widow of one of the 
8. Kuroiss, whom Muhammed married A, H. 6. The verse placed next to this must, howover, 
be much Inter, because the speaker takes npon himself not to increase his Harem any further 
except by concubines. The verse can therefore not have been revealed until the year 7 or 8.2 

To these speeches the compilors have added three more which form the conclading part of 
the #fra. Verses 60-62 announce the specdy extirpation of the rest of the Jews of Medina. 
They are declared ontlaws and free to bo murdered wherever found? Tho partial concordance — 
of v. 62 with v. 38 explains why the little pieco was placed in this stra, Tho short discourse 
on the “ Hour” which then follows (vv. 63-68) is quite uncertain as to date, but from y. 68™ it 
would appear that the words were spoken, when the Jewa in Medina were still a factor to be 
reckoned with. The concluding speech (vv. 69-73) seoms to stand in connection with that in 
which Mohammed reproved those Moslims who had caused Annoyance at the wedding feast. 
Moses also had to bear annoyance, “bot Allih cleared him of what they said,” . The 
Commentators refer this remark to charges brought against Moses by Korah, or other people 
who suspected Moses of having murdered Aaron. It seems. however, that Muhammed had 
the incident of Numb, ch. xii. in his mind, because the accusation referred to in this chapter 
also bears on a woman, — Muhammed then cautions Believers always to speak in a atraight- 
forward manner! ‘Verse 72 scoms to be built on the framework of a Rabbinical homily. 

In spite of Mahammed's sircnuous efforta to convince Mediniang that the marriage of 
Zeinab was performed in fulfilment of a divine command, ho seems to havo been afraid that 
some secptics would regard the remarka ho had attached to the affair as apoken pro domo. He, 
therefore, once more took ap tho subject of divorce in a special series of revelations, and had 
these also addressed to him personally. It was further necessary to show that matters of mar 
ringe and divorce of Moslims altogether stocil under the direct providence of Allah. The 
aildress in question is that of 8. Ixy., also headed by the phrase : 0 thou Prophet. This short 
sermon ig also a perfect lecture on the amr, which is mentioned not less than eight times in ik (vy. 
1, 3, 4, 9,8, 9 bie, 12), being the created Will of Allih and His Providence over mankind? ‘The 


HM Seo p. 79, rem. 59, HM Asto v. 52scee Weil, Mo p. a8 
"4 OY. ii. 187 referring to all unbelievers, Meccans included. ohammed, yr. 355, 


» “Give them double torment.” Cj. Tssiah x1 2,0 verse very popular in Jewish liturgy. 





4 , 
Asta 1337 ase vy, 335231, ™ Cy, Numb, 2x. 29 and Midrash Babh = 
" Gea Ch. 1. Appendix, Note IT. 7 of bn Rebhih, ch. xix, 
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little homily appended which repeats hackneyed phrases, only serves to round off the sermon, 
and there can be no doubt as to the date of the same. 





To the group of sires dealing with Muhammod’s perosnal affsirs also belongs S. xziv., 
although the customary allocation is omitted, Nearly the whole of the sira is an endeavour 
to prove the innocence of Muhammed's favourite wife Aisha who was suspected of having 
committed adultery during the expedition against the B. Mustaliq. The date of the event is 
not beyond doubt. It is, however, hardly advisable to place it, as Sprenger seems inclined, in 
the year 4.3 TI believe the incident did not occur till A. 6. The efforts Muhammed made to 
convince his hearers of his wife's innocence are visible in the beginning of the stira which, 
in Medinian speeches, is quite unique. The severity with which he wished adultery to be 
ponished, is calculated to make the impression that it was quite impossible that any person of 
his household could be capable of anch a crime (v. 1-3). It is, however, noteworthy that the 
punishment of those who charge “chaste” women with adultery, but are unable to bring four 
witnesses, if not much less severe, beside disqualifying the informer for ever from giving evi- 
dence before a judge (v, 4-5). 

Of the speeches forming S, xxiv., the first (vv. 1-33) and the last (vv. 57-64) evidently belong 
together, and are perhaps but parts of the same sermon.” Their chief object being the defence 
of Aisha, they begin with regulations concerning immorality and false charges brought against 
virtaous women in general, or against one's own wife, The latter case is obviously modelled on 
Numb, y. 1] syg.° Now the first section (vv. 1-21) has a kind of ornamental phrase: “ And 
were it not for Allah's grace upon you,’ which divides the section into four paragraphs ending in 
the verses 10, 14, 20, 21.41 ‘The verses 27 to 29 repeat the warnings of S. xxxiii. 53, while 
extending it to all Moslims, and are therefore probably later. This is not the first case where an 
ordination which had arisen out of a special incident, was generalised for the benefit of the whole 
community, The verses 30 to 3342 and 57 to 64 containing rules for decorous and respectful beha- 
viour towards the Prophet, as well as other Moslims, form too natural an appendix to the sub- 
ject proper of the sermon to require special discussion. 

Between the two portions of the sermon the compilers have inserted a discourse, quite alien 
to the character of the former, and probably later. The piece vr. 34 to 40 consists of a set of 
patables,@ which are all borrowed from travels on land or on sea. It appears that the piece was 
given this place in order to divert the attention of the reader from an unedifying mbject. As to 
its date, only so much may be said with certainty that it was revenled after several places of 
worship and regular hours of prayer had been fixed (vv. 96-37). Verse 41 reflects the Rabbinical 
metaphor that heaven, ¢arth, and the creatures thereof sing the praise of God.** This verse, as 
well as the descriptive ones which follow (vv. 42-44) anit verses 39 to 40 very well, Verse 46 sgg. 
contain another attack against the Jews.t* To judgefrom the repeated admonitions to obey 
(vv. 46, 50, 52, 53) it appears that this pieco is later than corresponding verses in 4. iv.” 
as the phrase “ we are disobedient ’’ is dropped. 

Similar in character to the preceding addresses, though of later date, is Siira lxvi. It com- 
mences with the characteristic O thou Prophet! and wasdueto Muhammed's wife Hafga having 
discovered his relations with Maria, a Coptic slave girlin the year 7. In 8, xxxiii, 52 Muhammed 
bad reserved for himself the right of adding concubines to his Harem, If in s moment of per- 
plexity he swore to his irate spouse to forsake Maria, he believed himeelf entitled to cancel this oath*’. 
(*¥. 1-2). Since sttuck is the best defence, he now in his turn reproved Haiga severely by exposing 
her a5 n tale-bearer, becanse she had promised him to keep the matter secret, but had nevertheless 

* iii, 192 ; ef. NOldeke, p. 156. ® V. 57 rewnmes the rhyme of v. 33. 

#V.7, the curse ; " ef. Numb. v. 16-21. «1 V. 21 consists of two versos, the second buginning 4>!, 
9 'V. 31, of. Inninh Gif. 16.099. An to oreley ly ppt ytt dy cee Tacob, Das Lebon der vorisiam, Beduiner., p. 52. 
‘3 See Ch. VIIL $6 Soe Beitriige,"p. 84. # Y, 49, “ In their boarts is sickness,” 

“4 Versca 45-49, aT Of. B. v9. 
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confided in Aisha (vy. 3). He expected them to repent, becanse he was snpported by All&h, Gabriel, 
the trae believers, and the angels” (v. 4). He was free to divorce his wives and take other, better, 
and more believing women in their stead (v. 5). In three verses which follow Muhammed extends 
L's admonitions to Believers, as well as infidels. The words that “on the Day [of Restrrection) Allih 
snall not disgrace the Prophet and the Believers” sound like an allusion to the disreapectful treatment 
he had been subjected to on the part of his wives, = 
The second portion of the siira, commencing likewise with O thou Prophet, evidently stands in 
connection with the first, There is ecrtainly » hidden meaning in Muhammed’s reference to the 
fio women who stand as prototypes of misbelief, riz., the wives of Noah and Lot, who were then ! : 
cerout sertants of Allah, In contrast to these are two pious ones, wiz., the wife of Pharaoh and Mary 
(danglter of Amrim), tis possible that the last name was an allusion to the other Mary, the Coptic 
slave. As she changed her Christian faith for slim, she was likewise stamped as a model of piety. 

” ‘The expedition against the B, Mugtaliq mentioned above, also gave rise to Siira Ixifi, In con 
sequence of a quarrel between some Meccan fogitives and Medinians, Abd Allah b, Ubeiyy, the 
chief of the latter js said to have exclaimel: “ When we return to Medina, the mightiest will ure ly 
drive out the meanest therefrom. These words were reported to Muhammed who now took an 
opportunity of lancing a gevere philippic aguinst the ** Hypocrites,” and criticising the treasonable 
utterances ascribed to their leader (vv, 7-8), 1! aaah eed 

This was not the only incident, howerer, which showed Muhammed that the old spirit of freedom 
was far from being crushed in Medina, Ie has further to experience that it was easier te denounce 
heathen practices than to stamp them out by a revelation, He would, perhaps, have been more ste- 
cessful in abolishing the ol custom of divorcing wives, had his first attempt in this direction not 
been suggestive of jersonal motives, It occurred that a woman appealed to Muhammed against her | 
Lesband who had divorced her in the manner judged unlawful by the Prophet. The latter ia said te 
have declared the divoree valid nevertheless. The woman, having little children to provide for, com- 
a olished, Now althongh the date given to this incident by the traditionists, riz, A. 7, is not very 
reliable, the revelotion in question seems to be posterior to that of xxxiii, 4, It is hardly credible 
‘rat Mubatnmed should have forgotten that he had once given a decision in this manner. 1 therefore 
soubt the authenticity of the tradition in question, and believe that Muhammed seized this opportunity 
it denonneing the old formula of divorce over arain in a case with which he was not per il 
connected, He did this in a form which made ijt appear that, whilst he personally might acquiesce 
in the preservation of the old custom, it was Allah who insisted on its abrogation, “Allab," he said. 
“has heard the speech of her who wrangled with thee about her husband, and complained to Allah ; 
Allah has heard your conrersation, behold Allah hears and sees” (¥. 1), 


In connection with the final decision of the question of divorce Muhammed repeated his warnings 
against disobedience (vv. 910,14). Remonstrance with the Jews fills up nearly the whole of the remain- 
ing part of the sira, From v. 6 wemay conclude that it was revealed shortly before the fight against 
tie LG. Roreiza, who were to almre the fate of those who had been destroyed before them, © other 
dotails in the stira we note the following: Verse 8 being direetel against the secret plota of the enemies 
of Isliun, is a kind of reproduction of Abéth iif, 2-3. The verses 9 aqq. aro Innced against the Jews 
wan, according to tradition, Mubammed exposed for turning tho phrase of greeting into a curse, 
Hellevers are cautioned against rebellion, and warned against friendly intercourse with “ people who 
walter the wrath of Allah” (v. 15), wiz, the Jews, Althongh Muhammed still feared the influence of 
-Le later to some extent, he expressed his confidence that Islam would ultmately prevail; yet he was 
cautious enough to phrase it that “Allib has written, I will surely prevail, and my messengers” 
(s. 21), Allah has likewise “written” faith in the hearts of the Believers (v, 22), s phrase which 
rechils sentences as Jer, xxxi. 33: Prov. ii. 8, vii. 3. 

(To be continwed.) 
“See Iba Hishim, p.7. See alBeidbiwi, 
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FABRICATED GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J, BURGESS, C.1.E., LL.D, 

Is the thesis of Mrs, M. H. Bode, Ph.D., on A Burmese Historian of Buddhism (1898), we are 
told, om the anthority of Taw Sein Ko (Jnd, Ant. Vol. XXIII. p. 103), that the recurrence of 
Bauddha classical names in Burmese geography “has arisen from the national arrogamve of the 
Burmans, who, after their conquest of the Talaing kingdoms on the seaboard, proceeded to invent 
new stories and classical names, so that they might not be outdone by the Talaings, who, according to 
their own history and traditions, received the Buddhist religion direct from missionaries from India. 
The right bank of the Irawadi river near Pagin was accordingly renamed SunAparanta an! 
Wientified with Aparintaks.” 

Mrs. Bode, in her thesis or analysis of Paiifiasiimi’s Sdsanaranec, calls attention to the Nine 
Hegions (leaving out Sthaja) to which missionaries were sent immediately after the Council heli in 
the L8th year of Atoka, The Makéranio, Dipavaaio, and other Pali works repeat the story that 
aiter the third convocation the great thera Moggaliputta Tissa, in the month Kattika, dispatched 
the following theras to foreign parts: —‘He deputed the thera Majjhantika to Kasmira and 


Gandhara, and the thera Mahfdova (the Séseenavaiea has Mahfrevata) to Mahisamandala ; he 





Mahdrakkhits to the Yona country; be deputed the thera Majjhima to the Himavanta country ; 
and to Suvaggabhtmi, the two theras Sona and Uttara; be deputed the thera Mah&-Mahinds 
together with bis own disciples Itthiya, Sambala, Bhaddasila (to Sihala)." 

These countries are mostly, ifnot all, satisfactorily identified. Katsmira and Gandhara were 
outlying provinces of the Mauryan empire to the north-west. Mahishamandala is well known as 
the Sanskrit name of Maisur, and is not connected with Mahishmaté on the Narmada, founded by 
Mahishmat. To the north of Maisar we find Vanavdai, « well known town in N. Kanara, with an 
ald temple the scene of an annual religious festival and in the court of which is a large slab with s 
snake sculptured on it, and bearing an inscription of the SAtakanidynasty and perhaps as early as 
the second century A. D1 The city ia mentioned by Ptolemy (Lib. VII, ¢. i, § 83), and frequently 
it inscriptions and in Sanskrit literatore* The Town is on the Varada river a tributary of the 
Tuigabhadra, in lat. 14° 33’ N. and long. 75° O° E.; it was also called Vaijayanti, and was o 
EKadamba cayital, To the north, if we keep along the coast line, we come to Aparinta or 
Aparintaka — the western country; by Tiranatha it is used as an adjective simply meaning 
countries west of Tibet, but it was applied to the west coast or Konkana from Gokargs northward 


perhaps to the Tapt ;? its eapital was BOrparake, now Sopéra,‘ not far from Dassein. To the west 
ot Aparinta, lay MahArdshtra — the country of the Marathas. Then, going outside India, we have 


the Yona or Yavana country — whether Baktria or Persia, lying to the west; and to the north 
Himavanta — probably Nepal, but perhaps also Tibet; and next, to the east Suvarnabhami or 
Mratuma ; and, lastly, Ceylon in the extreme south. 

According to the statement Mahi-Moggaliputta Tissa (“as if with a special care for the religious 
fnture of Mrarmmuna”’) sent two separate missionaries to their country; but the author of the 
Sésanarayiea is not satisfied with this, and, doubtless following older Burmese writers, he appro- 
Frimtes all the missions tu his own country except those to Kasmira-Gandhira, and Mahithsaka- 
mandala. ‘This is supported by the fabricated geography : Suvannebhimi is identified (as in the 
Afthekathd) with Sudhammapura — that is Thatén in the modern Amherst district ; Yona- 
karattha is the same as Jafi-may or Chien-mai, the country of the Shan tribes abont Zimmé, 
=. pace ‘ | = 

! Inscriptions feom the Cave Templas of W. India, ete. Bombay, 1851, p.100f, Epig. Ind. Vol. I. p.93. 

2 See Eipig. a IL. pp. 168-171; Ind. Ant, Vol. X. pp. 219, 250, 252, £5; Vol. XI. pp. 68, 274; Vol. XIE 
p27 1 Nol. XM p. 366.7. 

Ind, Amt. Vol. VEL p. 259; Raghwearhda, iv. 58, | | 

: parents 3 Beinaud, Frag. drab.et Pers, p. $21. Jnd. Ant. Vol TV. p. 104, 





extending along the valleys of the Me-nam and Me-ping rivers ; Vanavasi was applied to the region 
round Prome ; MahGrat}ha or MahAnagararattha is explained as bordering on Siam, the districts 
of Khyam-yun and Maingin, or Laos, in which Nigasens is said to have preached ;5 and Aparinta- 


rattha is the Burmese Sun&paranta, lying west of the Upper Irawadi, or the upper portion of 
the Thayet district.® 


Besides Burma has also its own Mahimsakamandals, a district including Mogok and Khyat- 
pyin. Chinarattha, in the Sdsanaraisa, takes the place of the Himavantapadesa of the Ceylon 
books; and is applied to the borderland lying north-east of Burma, inclading the districts of Bhamo 















and Kanng-sin. 





We find also Dvaravati as a name of both Sandowé and Bangkok, Yodsy& or Ayuthia — a 
Peninsula in order apparently to localise and appropriate the Pali and Sanskrit legends to Mramma, 
For- example, Bajapuri for Raxaburi, Kosambhi for Nyoung-yowé, Ramepura for Maulmain, 
Navepure for Lophabari, Channapurafor Phitsanuldk, Uttaratirtha for Uttarndib, Vichitrapura 
for Phixitr, Kafichanapura for Kanburi, Hathsavati for Pegu, ete. How far early Indian 
emigrants contributed to this sort of transference, it may be difficult to say; but we seem to have 
rere Something analogous to the modern transference to America, South Africa and Australasia of 
familiar home place names, — modified, however, by the priestly aim of lcalising legendas. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE 
COAST OF INDIA IN 1746. 
BY BR. C, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 358.) 
Iv, 
LOG II. 

L 





Log II. occupies 20 pp. of the MS, 
Headlines to Pagos. 
These vary with every few pages and the seven I have picked out are typical, 
(1) Ship Wake Robert Norton Commér towards Musula, 
(2) Ship Wake Robert Norton Oomm#r towards Musulepatam. 
(3) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm¢r 10 Mussullepatam road. 
(4) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm¢r towards Vizaquepatam. 
(5) Ship Wake Robert Norton Commdr in Vigacqapatam Road, 
(6) Transeactions on board the Wake Cap* Norton Comm att Vizaeque. 
(7) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm* in Visagapatam Road. 
The Second log commences thus: — 


Monday Sept 15 1746, 1 [P. M.]. Lost Sight of the Vernon. Att Sun sett Due point 
Bore from NEbN to NW. 


* Garnier, Voyage d'explorati pp. 100, 248, 251; Yule, Mission to the Court of dea, p. 951, Childers identified 
Mab rattha aa Siam, 


* Conj. Ind, Ant, Vol. XXIII, p, 103, 
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Tuesday Sept 16. Att Sun rise the Land from NW to the pitch of Due point WSW | the 
Chatermost part of the breakers Streaching out from SWbS | two Ships in Mussulepatam road, 

Wednesday 18 /746, Ait 3 P, M. Came too an Anchor in Mussnlepstam Road 3} fm | the 
Ships. . . « received on board this morning 8 Leaguers of Water. A Ship in sight in 
the Offing which we take to be the Vernon, 

Thureday Sept 18. Rect on Board 2 Leagt of Arrack. 

Fryday Sept 19. Sent 10 Bags of Rice with Dutch pinnace. Reo? on board the Dutch Lanch 
one New Quoir Cable. . 

Saturday Sept 20, 8[A.M.]. Sawa cail which we took to be the Vernon beart NEbN. 
Nassipore river N. The Ship we took to be the Vernon is a strange ship | Upon her tack* and 
Standing towards [us] we Haul'd op E45 and upon her Hauling her Courses up and Showing Dutch 
Colours, & then making all the sail She Could Carry after us & likewise being Very fall of Hands 
judg'd her to be an enemy by her Action | So made whate sail we Cond to gett away: att Noon she 
Bore NbW_ | bull too (7). 

Sunday Sept 21 1746. 10 [A. M.]. Spoke we the Vernon | Att Sunrise the Land from W4S 
to NEJE, The Dolphin's Nose being the Nmost land in Sight . . . . Saw the Vernon 
heart ENE | Stood out Et to speak with her fearing them to be in Great Want of Water, 

Monday Sept 22 1746. 6([P.M.], Anchor'd near the Vernon, 4([P. M.]. Sent o'Shore 
98 bales of Gunney belonging to y* Company, § [A. M.], Sent on Shore 60 Dales of Gunney 
belonging to the Company w* all the Jute Rope, each [7] | 20 Ropes | in all 116 Bundles. 

Wednesday 24. Sent the pinnace to speak toa boat which Came from the S°w? who Informe 
as of a Large ship Lying att point Guardeware, which I take to be the Ship that Chas'd us some 
Day's ago. 

Frypday 26, Att 5 A.M. Weigh'd & ran into 15 fathoms Expecting Dayly the Bring[ing] 
in of the Monsoons. 

Saturday 27th. Strong Gales from SSW to SW with a Great Swell | Scarce any land wind 
for the whole 24 bours | Sent on Shoare 3 baga of pense with a Chair Palankine | this Morn- 
ing Weigh'd with a Small Spert of land wind: but presently Dying away Came to an anchor 
Again | att 10 De Weigh'd with the Wind att 5° Indeavouring to gett in Shoar bat the _Carrent 
Setting so strong to the Northward made bot an Indifferent Board so Anchor'd in a { less 12 fm. 

Sunday Sept 28, this Morning Weigh'd the Wind att SW to gett further to the Sew? but 
the Large Swell Still Continues | De stood in shore again & Anchor'd in 12 fm: haveing Seare’d 
fetch were we Come from, 

Monday 29% 1746, Att 10 De (A. M.). Weighed again & by the favour of a Currt hy which 
we got into the road | att Noon Anchor'’d in 7 fm. 

Tueaday 30 Sept 1746, Sent a Shore 1 Bag of Collivances. 

Thursd® 24 Octob". The first part of these 24 Hours moderate gales & fair Weather | the 
Middle Cloudy with light® in the NE Quarter | the latter part Strong Gales from NE to E | got 
Down top Gallant Y? & masts, | 

Fryday 3 Oct, The first part of these 24 Hours Imploy'd in getting Down Yards & Topmast 
topsail Yards Down on Deck & makeing the Ship as snug as possible | the Weath looking se 
Dreadfull & Dempestuoas all round | the latter part got Down the Crojick® Yard & Main Yard 
NE Ee SS Eu eee) a ea ee a i 

® A trost interesting proof of the contemporary pronancistion of orcss-jeck. 
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Water, the sea running so Very High that we are perpetually swallowed wp by it | Ue ais ard 
Gusts of Wind with Rain ont of the Eastern b4, 

Saturdy 4 Octo, The first & Middle part of these 24 Hours the Winds the same as before | the 
latter part somewhat more Moderate | the Weatht turbulent & Unset!'d all round with thand® lights & 
rain | this Morning Sway'd up the fore Yard & run into 10 fm where Anchor'd | also weigh’d the 
Vernon & went over the Barr. 


Sunday 5, The first and middle part of these 24 Hours Unsettl'd wr with heary Showers of 
rain {in the Night Winds Variable all round | the Latter Moderate Winds in the NEbENE 
board | Sway’d up fore & Mizen Topmast | got the F Yard up the M & Spritsail Yard a Cross De, 

Monday 6 Usct, People Enrploy’d in fitting our Rigging & Drying our Sails | Came sissies 
with a Guard from the Cheif David Hopkins Soldier as a passenger, 

Tuead? 7 Octo, The Middle part somewhat suspicious with light® & some Small Bhowsisiel 
Rain Thund* lights in the Southern Board & SW De | Came out Of Shelve Se ae 
Neward « small Ship belonging to some Moor Marchant. 


Wednesd? 8 Octo 1746. The Weather somewhat Squally with Light Showers of Rin from 
the land, 


Fryd 10. Receiv'd Intelligence of a french Brigantine haveing Arriv'd Some Day’s Ago att 
Ingeram being Stranded there some Day's Ago but the Crew Sav'd, 


Saturday Geto 11 1746, People Employ’d in mnie ready for Sailing, 6 [A. M.]. 
Squally all round with thand? light® & heavy rain with Calms, : 


LOG II, 
2. 
Geography. 


The log shows that the ship was now taken Northwards, hugging the shore, for two reasons: — 
to have a place’of safety st hand, into which to ran in case of very bad westher, a3 the change of the 
Monsoons was doe, and to be able to creep in nearer to shore than a hostile vessel, larger than the 
Wate, would be able to go, in case she should attempt to take possession of her. Shoal water was 
evidently eafer in those days for o small yesse] than the open sea, if an enemy happened to be about. 


On the 14th September, 1746, the Wake, with the Vernon following close, probably for safety, 
made straight from Pallicat for Mussnlepatam Road, passing Due Point, where were received on board 
various leaguers of water and arrack, and one new “Quoir Cable.” On the 20th September, the Ship — 
was off the Nassipore River, but had to “make whate gail we coud to gett away,” because she was 
chased by a “ large strange ship.” 


On the 21st, the Dolphin's Nose was sighted, and on the 92nd Vizaquepatam, called Vizacque 
in one place, was again reached, Here were sent on shore some “ bales of Gunney belonging to 
y? Company,” and what is much more interesting for the period, “allthe Jute Rope . 3, . « 
20 Ropes, in all 116 Bundles." Here news was received on the 24th of a “Large ship Lying att 
point Guardeware, which I take to be the Skip that Chas’d us some Day's ago.” 


| On the 26th the ship was taken into 15 fathoms, as the master was “expecting Dayly the 
Bring[ing] im of the Monsoons,” Qn the 27th they sent on shore a “ Chair Palankine,” and on 
the 30th bag of collivances. 


On the 2nd October, the signs of the Cyclone that was bursting on Madras town and destroying 
de Labourdonnais’ fleet began to trouble them, and continued do pdb natinws The notes in the 
log here form a most interesting early sccount of the manner in ° sh cyclonic weather was met in 
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those days by small sailing vessels in the outer circle of a cyclone. On this last day “a «mall Ship 
belonging to some Moor Marchant” came out of the river at Vizagapatam and “ past by to the 
N°ward,” and on the 11th the Wake set sail to reach Ceylon, by way of the open sea, giving the 
now dangerons port of Madras as wide a berth as she dare, 

The geographical problems involved in the secount are very few, but there is a goodly crop of 





LOG II. 
a. 
- Arrack. 


This term means spirits, See Yule, Glossary, «. v. 

1703. — They [the Indians] also make Aracea out of it, which is the Indian Wine, and is 
strong enough, though they drink it like water (p. 140). Within the Palissados of the Charch [7 «.. 
Mosque] you see on beth sides a great many Women, who eell the Sallet call’d Betelle, Aracea, 
Melons and Bananes (p, 187), — Collection of Duteh Voyages. 

1711. — Arack seems to be an Indian Worl for Strong Waters of all sorts, for they call our 
Spirits and Brandy, English Arack. — Lockyer, /rade, p. 267. 

1898.— Arrack .. . . old form Back, Anglo-[ndian term, not native, for distilled 
spirits, — Mad. Mun, ddmn. Vol. ITT. p. 42. 

This is not an Anglo-Indianism, but an old English word meaning a bean, This spelling i 
not in Yule, Glossary, «. v. calavance. 

¢ 1700. — The Country is fraitful to Admiration, producing Rice, Wheat, Gram, Doll (d82) 
Callavances. — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. 1, p. 393, Wht was meant by ‘doll calla- 
vances” is explained by the following : — Near that Place [Bantam] they sel] Beans by the Measare of 
all Coloura, White, Black, Red, Yellow, Green, Grey. — Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 187. 
This exactly describes the dalof the present day. “‘ Doll” is quaintly explained by Lockyer in 1711 
(Trade in India, p, 258), thus: — Doll is a smal! Grain less than Fetches, contains a Substance like 
our white Peas and being boil'd with Rice makes Eutcheree (khichy!). 

1775. — Price Current of Sundries at the Cape of Good Hope. Callivances per Bag of 
4 Bushels (p. 112). Trade st Madagascar in St Augustine's Bay. 1 Quart Bottle of each Sort of 
Giunpowder for 5 [Measures] of Callivances (p. 108).— Stevens, (ruide, 

1893. — Gram, Hindustani, from Portuguese grao, meaning grain. Term applied to many 
pulses [((dholl), especially when used for horses andecntte . . . . Bengal gram . . * 
Tithe otherwise Bengal horse gram, Cadalsy, Calavanche, Chenna, Chick-pea, Columbine, Common 
Gram. Exzyptian Pes, Garavance, Gram Chick-pea, Pea of Venus, Shanaga,— Mad. Man. 

1900. — P. & O, 8. 8. Oceana; Breakfast, Jany. 6th ; | ' calavanow curry, 
P. & 0.8, 8. Oriental ; Breakfast, Jany, 17th; . . . + “calavance curry. 

Due Point.*! 

This name is not given in Yule's Glossary. 

1678. — Two Sangaries or Gun boste which sett us over upon the Islandof Dio, — Streynsham 
Master’s Journal in Mackenzie, Kistna District, p. 151. _ eee Be 3 

™ > Bre a hi witnessed at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands on the partof native 
sis A eg the Present wr itill work some of the old schooners of Jokn Company. 
31 See also quotations under “ sbaii.” 
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c, 1700. —<Siibvall eon si Islands of Diu, alow Point of Land that li 
le 







Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol, 1. p. 268, \- 
1717. — The President do give orders for providing all necessaries f i, aking. Dot 
Divy Island. — Mackenzie, Kistna District, p. 107. = Are 
1720. — Dew Pt. — Mortier; map. Re 







S03 _ he 


1764. — Pointe do Divi. — Croisey; map. 
18090.— Point Divyislow . . . sels VAL an ee ur 
Masulipatam, — Horsburgh, Directions for Sailing, Vol. 1. p. 347, nie va 


“wee Le Bie 









‘ repeats the information under “ Point Divy.” a bee] 
1813. — From Mootapilly to Point Divy is about 20 Leagues, — Mitbarn, Ce nerce, Wol. LL. 
r. 8. ~~ 
. a! sts 


ll. — Divi Point. — Admiralty Chart, 


1893. pct seine pag <8: ee 
2 Kistna District ie ae 





Guavaiwana' 
See the quotations under Gardewaroe in the notes to Log 1. 


Gunney. 
A sack or sacking made of jute. Sce Yule, « v, 
1676. — And from thereabouts there is bronght silk... , course. hewpe, g 
many other commatities. — Clavell, Accompt of the Trade of key.in Yule, = “fs niet 
Vol. Il. p. cexxxix, Hagley Liory of W 
— JUS oe 
1679, — The following is ordered wo be sent to Fort St George from Masulipatam 
+ 6AM 
igofGunney . . . . Angust 6th, — Mackenzie, Kistne District, p, 97, 
1680-1, [Jan] 2ith, 94: bundles Gunny and Ropes from Metchlepatam. -— Pr gene | 
Mail. Consult, for 1681, p. 2. “Ser =i =a 


1683,— The Saltpeetre having Iayn a long time in the Godown the are grown a 
Itt is therefore order'd that what bags is to be shipt on wie foe By 
Gunny to prevent the loss of the Petre, — Pringle, Med. Comeull. for 1683, p. 113. 


t, 1710, — Some damaged Gunnies which are nich in Use in Persia f jagn 
Alex, Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. 11. p. 17, or embaling goods, — 


1711. — Bathings and wet Goney being often apply'd with Success Sic 
to the Relief of the an 

{caused by “the Heats in Summer" jn Madras].— Lockyer ta My 

». 245. ]. > Pravde, p, 24. Goneys occur aia 


Dlg eer apart scoreJof 20 PTi W. 1) a rs 














1700. —Sioms supplied for the outfit of the Snow Vi pitti” 
Bengal Consult, MS. ‘the Snow Viper . . . . Gunny Bags. — 


Jute. ett MEP 


Yule, s, ¢., saya that the word came into E Dr, Roxbargh. in 1706. but hese 
have it used by a ship's mate in 1746. Neem aint eiesyines pic?" 

1698.— Jute . . . . Title otherwise . . . 
Ama, Vol. L1. p. 399, 





semis dace i 5 
riny re alae ed 
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Leager, Leaguer. 

Usually a wine or spirit cask holding about 50 gallons, Yale only gives the spelling leaguor 
but this is not the commonest form, as per the quotations following. 

1775, — Price Current of the several sortsof Goods . . . . Arrack Batavia, 30 to 35 
(pagodas) per Leagor (p..110). Price Current of Goods at Canton, Arrack Batavia, per Long.. 
36 Tales (p. 109). Batavia Arrack, 200 Leaguers (p. 87). A Loager of Wine, &c,is 360 Rands 
at 10 Mursies per Rand, <A Leagor of Batavia Arrack is 596 Rands (p. 88). -- Stevens, Gude 
to KE. I, Trade. 

1700. — Stores supplied for the ontfit of the Snow Viper. . + - Rum, 2 half leaguers, 








. . . HalfLesguers . . . . — Bengal Consult, MS. 
1813, — Arrack is seldom imported as an article of trade, though the East India Company 
allow 20 leagers to be brought in each ship, — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. I. p.274. Casks. +. . - 


Leagers packed with hoops R. 20 per leager. Leager staves, Rs 25 per 100 (p. 317). 

1835. — The English weights and measures are in general use here [Cape of Good Hope}, 
except for wines, which are mostly sold by the Leager of 4 Ahms or #88 Caunes, containing 
6) English Gallons nearly (Vol. L. p. 68), The Dutch Aam, “‘old system,” contained, as a wine 
ineasure, “41 Gallons English wine measure.” It was divided into 64 Stoups of 5.125 English Pints 
antl there was besides a “ Logger of 240 Stoops,” or 141 Gallons (Vol. L. p.10),— Kelly, Cambvst. 

Monsoon. 

It is not always easy to tell, from the definitions usually available, what an old writer meant 
precisely by the term monsoon. So I here make a collection of old quotations on the subject not to 
be found in Yale's Gloseary, Pringle, Madras Consultations for 1688, p, 143, n, 90, hits off the 
general senses of the word very well, which are these : — (i.) The periodical winds, NE.and SW. 
{ii.) The seasons at which the winds blow. (iii) The periods of change from NE to SW. and rice 
vered. (iv.) The bad weather at the changes, In the quotations that follow I shall adhere roughly 
to Pringle’s divisions and separate them under the following heads: — I. — The Term. Il. — The 
Wind and the Season. I1].— The Winds, I'V.— The Season. V, — The Changes. VI. — 
The Bad Weather at the Changes. 

I.—The Term. 

1780, — Monsoons are thus described for the benefit of sailors in Dunn’s Drrectory for the 
East [ndies, p. 42 ff, | 

XXL — Of the Periodica Trade-Winds or monsoons. — The periodical trade-winds, or 
moneoons, are usually said to blow for six months from one quarter, and six mouths from the 
opposite quarter; of which there are four in India, viz, the SW and NE, the SE ani NW. The 
SW monsoon blows from about the middle of April to the middle of October. .- . . Thea NE 
monsoon blows through the same track, from the middle of October to the middle of April. 

XXIL —Of the Pair and Rainy Seasons, — All over the East-Jndies, the westerly monsoon, 
as well NW as SW, brings the rainy season, with frequent equalls and dirty weather; and the 
Easterly monsoon brings fair weather, except on the Coast of Coromandel, and the North part of 
#2 loan [Ceylon], where the rainy season ia from October to January. 

XXIII. — Of the Changing of the Monsoons. — The changing of the monsoons is commonly 
gradual, ond some years happens near a month sooner than in others, The change of the NE and 
SW monsoons is often attended with violent storms, which to the Eastward of Malacca are called 
Tuffoons, and to the weatward the Breaking-up of the Monsoons. They seem much the same 
as West-India hurricanes ; bat never bappen at the change of the NW and SE monsoons, though on 
those tracks, at that season, there is often very bad weather. 
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XXLV. — Of the Land and Sea Breezes, — The land and sea breezes prevail, more or leas 
almost al! along the coast of India, during the NE monsoon: they also blow sometimes during the 
SW monsoon, but not so general, 

The valuable quotation XXTIL. above given shows that by the term “ Breaking-ap of the 
Monsoons” the old pilots and sailors meant cyclones. The term tuffoon (tyyhoon] ix as 
near as Dunn ever got to the modern cyclone. At p, 50 he speaks of cyclones merely as storms: “but 
devouring storm and tedious calms, almost as bad in their consequences [to sailing vessels] as storms, 
senerally happen ot the shifting of the monsoons: that is the storms [cyclones] from the middle 
of April to the middle of June, and from the end of September to the end of November," In Hors- 
burgh’s Directions for Sailing to anid from the E, J, Ed. 1809, Vol. IL. p. iii. ff, the remarks on the 
“ Monsoons or Periodical Winds” are much more advanced, but cyclones are described on P» Vii. 
a hurricanes. In Vol. IL. p. xviii., he has the queer expression “ to resist the sndden shocks of the 
sta during Ty-foongs,”’ a spelling not to be found in Yule, In the 1841 Ed. of Horsburgh, Vol. 1. 
pti Hf aud p, vii, the remarks are a nearly verbatim reprint of the Ed. of 1809, and cyclones are 
still called hurricanes, Cyclones are, of course, correctly described by the synonymons names of 
“ hurricanes, cyclones, typhoons,” in Taylor's Indian Directory, 1874, p. 650, aa “ ressiv¥e 


revolving storms,” 





1607. — Hut yf it shall soe happen you come not to Zocotora in such dne tyme as you may 
couvenientle goo to Aden and have that monsone to bringe you into the Indies, — Birdwood, 
iret Letter Book, East India Company, p. 251, 

1683. — Thursday 18 (Oct), The Monsoons [to NE] being now changed and no hope of 
‘he artivall of auy of the Hon Comp* Ships. — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1688, p. 94, 


1684. — [Friday] 28 [April]. Sloop Conimeer arrived here, having endeavoured to get ts 
Coodaloor or Conimeer, bet y* [SW] Monsoon being hand set in, could not (p. 31). Tuesday 
“a > Nov.|. Since there is no possilility of Reaching the Bay this [NE] Monsoon oF fle a 
March next (p. 137).— Pringle, Mad. Consult, for 1684, 

1685. — Monday 13 [April]. Order’d that Capt Joba Spencer, Commander of the Emoy 
Mercht, te give an acc! in writing as farr sa he can ramember of the Rt Hon Comp affaira 
aid of his voyage to Bencoolen and Indrapoora [Sumatra] , . , . But the Monsoen [SW] 
being contrary anil many of his people dend and sick he advised him how impossible itt was for his 
Shin to attain that Port, — Pringk, Mad, Consult, for 1685, p. 60, 

III. — The Winds. 

1689. — Ovington’s long description of the Mussoums [ Voyage to Surat] is really a 
description of the SW Monsoon on the West Coast of India, and of what are now called the 
Rains. 

It waa just the Season of the Mussouns, when we fell npon the Coast of India, which generally 
ia extreme dangerous, becanse they break ont for the most part in such Thunder and Raine and 
ipetnous Winds, that if the Ships are not laid up and in Harbour before that time they incor the 
hazel of being loat (p. 131). This is the only proper Season for the Year for Rain, which falls here 
[Bombay] with snch violence, and on all the Consteof Malatar . . . . It. continucs in these 
parts for the space uf three or four Months from the latter end of May "till the middle of & optember 
.p. 132). When once the Mussouns are past, the other Months are under the severest influence of 
the Heavens, withoat one Fertile Cloud for several Months visible in the whole Firmament (p. 187). 
Which common Fatality [at Saratt] has created a Proverb among the English there that Two 
Mussouns (ERains] are the Ago of a Man (p. 142}. 

171. — Ships may ride secure from the South West Monsoon in Batte Cove [on the Coast 
af Malabar]. _ Lockyer, Trade, p. 273. 
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IvV.— The Soasons. 
_ 1676. — Never were all our proxies and Bills of Ladeing left behind before, our Ships never 
dispatched with greater danger of looseing the Monzoons. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, 
Vol. IL. p. celvii. 
171. — Wherefore in the beginning of the Wet Monsoon. — Lockyer, T'rade, p, 270. 


1684, — [Sat.] 13 [Sept.]. Ship Burneo Merchant Thom* Bowry, Master, arrived here from 
Visagapatam, he being designed for the Bay, but could not proceed thither by Reason of the 
Monsoons chainging [from SW to NE]. — Pringle, Mad. onsult, for 1684, p. 104. 

1685. — August 31st 1685. Wee your Hont &e* Councils most homble servants the Comman - 
der and Officers of the Pink John and Mary finding your Hont &e* Council] does desiene in few dayes 
to semi the said Pink to Piraman on the West Coast of Sumatra Wee think itt our duty to represent 
to your Hont &c* Council that should the Pink go now she would fal? much about the breaking 
up of the (8W] Monsoons on that said Coast of Sumatra where the Winds blow very hard aud 
variable with very much Rain (p, 127), Thursday 8 (Oct), The changing of the Monsoon 
(SW to NE] being near att hand [tt is order'd that the Sloop Mary be carryed into Ennor River to 
secure her till the bad weather is over (p. 141).— Pringle, Mad, Consult, for 1635, 


 : 1688, — The [SW ] Mussouns are rode and Boisterous in the departure as well as at their coming 
in, Which two Seasons are call’d the Elephant in India, and just before their brenking up take 
their farewell for the most part in very ruggid huffing weather. — Ovington, Voyage fo Suratt, p. 137, 
1704. — Is very plaine and evident to every impartiall man there's no other time if any Limitted 
to St Nich®: Waite gocing to Bombay then the 3 months allowed and appointed to St Jno: Gayer, 
the one month after the Turne of the Monsoon is a Espetinll flavour and respect Singiy to 5° 
Jno: Gayer without any coherence relating to 5! Nicho: Waite, every one of ua unwilling interfearing 
in said affaire expecting that you Gentlemen or the Deputy Governour and Councill for the United 
Trade at Bombay to have notified the true Gennin Time and Turne of the Monsoone as held and 
Esteemed by the Portagueiz and other antient European and the Severall inhabitants of India for the 
Queens Men of Warr Rashly comeing ‘to this Barr alters not the Annnall Season that by accident may 
meet with Severe and Calme weather otherwise any Nation may assume an Almighty Power equaly 
with Mr Burniston or Aislabie. But it being notorious & Certified by all Europeans, Dutch, Firenchi, 
English, Portogueez, the Last under a Notary publick, as well as the Moores Accountt, the Turno 
of the Monsoone S* Francisco or the Elephant ends att or upon and not before the new 
moon in Tber : which fell out this year to be the 18th : Uh? and the new moon the 17th ; Ins: or the 
18th: Ins* » fall Callender month. — Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, IT, p. ceexlix, f. 
Tha two references in the quotations for 1689 and 1704 to “the Elephant” ore exceedingly 
interesting instances of folk-etymology, * Which two seasons are eall'd the Elephant in India,” saya 
Ovington. “* St Francisco or the Blephant ends att or upon and not before the new moon in 
“ber,” says the quaint old letter, Here “the Elephant” is the thirteenth lunar asterism of 
the Hindus; Hath! as it is called in modern India; Hasta as it was called in Sanskrit, Hasta 
signifies the hand, and the asterism is properly represented by a hand containing five stars ; but 
Hath! happens to be a common word meaning an elephant, and hence the mistranslation of the old 
Anglo-Indiana. What these early Europeans were told was thatthe SW Monsoon “turned " doring 
the asterism Hiathl, i. ¢, in September-Octobor, which is the fact. With the Elephact was 
clearly associated the term “ St Francisco,” alluding, [ suppose, to the Saint's Day, either of St 
Francia of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscans, 4th October, or of St. Francis Borgia, the thint 
General of the Jesuits, 10th October. 








@ J «.. reach, 





1746. — Pryday [Sept] 26. Ait 6A; M. Weigh'd and run into 15 fathoms expecting Dayly 
the Bring{ing] in of the [NE] Monsoons. — Text of the Log. tl oe 
VI. — The Bad Weather at the Changes. | “\- ad 
1682. — Thorsday idth: [Sept], The Resolution being order'd to ride ont y* Monsoon 
upon this Coast & Capt Wills[iia]w complaining that he shall not be able to Fide out y* storm 
without sufficient Quintelage [ballast] nor get to Metchp= [Masulipatam] when the had weather 
18 over withont it ‘tis therefore order'd that the warehouse-keeper doe lade on board him 100: Tonns 
Saltpetre & what Calliature®? wood cain be got to stiffen his ship & inable him the better to ride out 
the storm. — Pringle, Mad, Consuit, for 1682, p. 69 f. | e mosey 
1683, — Thursday 4 (Oct), Onler'd that Sloop Mary be layd up in Enor River for her Secnrity. 
till the Moonsoon be over (p, 91). Munday 10(Dec), The Monsoon being over & the Sloop Mary 
being expected tomorrow out of Enor river (p. 14). — Pringle, Mad, Consult. for 1683.0 
1684. — Munday 6 (Oct). Sloop James , 9, . . to be putt into Codaloor or Porto Novo: 
River to Ride out the Monsoones and be Repaired (p, 118), Thursday 9 (Oct). Sloop Charlie's 
Dispatch for Enore River thero to ride out y° Monsoon and be repaired (p. 123). 25 (Dee). ‘The 
Ship Borneo Merchant arrived here out of Enno(re) River where ale pot in to secure her selfe 
from y° Moonsoone . . . . ‘the Hon! Comp Sloop Charles arrived here from Enor River 
where she pnt in to be secured from the Moonsoones & Repair (p. 150). — Pringle, Mav. Consult, 
for 1684. mur 
1685. — Thursday 26 (Nov.). ‘The Monsoon Wing ns to appearance over Tet agreed that 


7) 





anonler be sent to Mr Koowlman Master of the Sloup James to bring ber oyt of Ennor River, — 
Pringle, Mad. Consuli. for 1685, p. 153. mT 
Moor Marchant. ee 7 
i fi is 


Moor is an carly term for a Muhammadan inhabitant of India. 
c, 1595, — The King of Pagsarvan fin Java] who was a Moor and Mahometan, — Collection 
of Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 181. 


1614, — First that yor Lorr reeeine dno informaton from Armenians Moores and ench 
othr Mrch' as trade ont of Porsia into the Mogores [Moguls] dominiong, — Birdwood, First Letter 
fool, E. 1, ©., p. 455, 

1672. — There is an astonishingly zood description of India and its people by Streynsham Master — 
in a letter from Surat, dated 1672, in Yulo’s Diary of Sir William Hedges, Vol, U1. p. ceev, fT, and, 
from it are taken the following excerpts: — 


T have allsoe Leen at Sea in the vessels of the Oountry . +... Bat the English were 
Masters of the Shipp, that is at Sen, though Imploy'd by the Native Indians, Moores and Danians 
[Hinds Merchants]. . . . his Province or Part of India is principally Inhabitted by 3: . 
ations or sorts of People, that is Mooras or Mahumedans, the Hindooes and Parseee jie. « :.)'s 
The Moores or Mahumetana are those that generally have the Rale and Gorernment of the 
Country, the Mogulle himselfe being a Mahometan of Tartar Race from Tamerlane, and the greatest 
part of the Moores in these parts are such as came into this Country with that Conquest, thongh there. 
be allsoe many of the Natural! Indians, even whole tribes that have turned Mahometans since the — 
Conquest. The Mogull Orangzecb, (as I have said) is a Mahumetan and @ great precisian in his 
Religion, soe that he has taken off all enstomes from the Mahometans and imposed 5 P, Cent. more 
on the Hindooes than they formerly paid, besides he hath some Persecution against the Hindooes 
é&ea, since his comeing to the Crowne, and not soa mach to punish them for the Profession of their 
owne Religion as to trap and ensnare and! evon force them to turn Moors (that is to be circumcised, 
and then they be what they will seaine. for many of the Hindoos that heve turned Moores Eetaine 
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any of their Idol rous Custom #) as is the Practice of Mahometana in most Countrya, Contrary to 
all homane Reason, and I think to the Meonomy of all Religions in the World. It seems that some 
yeares if not ages since, I suppose about the time of the Moores first Conquests, they were severe 
against the Idolatry of the Hindoos, and seit a Poll Tax upon all the Family of Indians, which as 1 
said [many] of them turne Moores, nor was any Pagod or Idolatrous Temple of the Hindooes suffered 
to stand except the Hindooes at their owne charge made a place for Prayer for the Mahometans 
aijoyning to the very wall of it, and if they did soe, then they might build new Pagods, but since 
those tines, especially during the Raignes of Jangeer and Sha-Jehaun, the Hindooes were not at all 
molested in the exercise of their Religion, but were in flavour and Preferred to the great and Meane 
offices of the Kingidlome soe well as the Moors. 

1872, — There wore Weavers of all Sects, Moors, Hindoos and Persees, — Yule, Diary of W’, 
Hedges, Vol. U1. p. coexi, 

1682. — Makes proclamation that no Moor nor Gentue should serve the English, — Yule- 
Diary of W Hedges, Vol. If. p. 1. | 

1683, — Fornsnmeh as our affairs have been much interrupted by the insolency of the Moors 
Government, — Yule, Diary of W. Heegea, Vol. 11. p. xx. 

1689, — The Portuguese proselyte the children of all Persons deceasd among them, whether 
their Parents are Moora or Pagans, and seize their Estates into the Church (p, 206), I shall dis- 
tingzuish the Natives here into three sorts. First, the Moora or Mogu's (p. 233). — Ovington, 
Voyage to Surat, p. 206, 

1690, — If you do not take some care to relieve me with Speed I ahall be fore’d to tarne 
Moore . . « . For the lord Jesus Christs Sake let me not perish in this hellish prison, — 
Charles King in prizon to the Bengal Council, in Yale, Diary of W, Hedges, Vol. IL. p. eviii, 

1699. — He is expert in the Hindorstand or Moores Languages [Hindustani]. — Yule, 
Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. U1, p. celxvin. 

¢. 1700. — Tho trade is now removed into the Armenians Moors anl Gentowa Hands. — Alex. 
Hamilton, East Inaies, Vol. 1. p. 367. 

170L — Our General [letter] advices you what has happened at Surat as to the Moors Seizing 
Sr: John Gayre and his Lady. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, INT. p. Levit. 

1711. — Two Days before our Arrival a Moorman (or a Mahometan, born in the Mogulls 
Dominion ) in the King’s Service was aceusel before the Shabander [at Acheen], — Lockyer, 


Trade, p, 57. 

ae __ Hore [Acheen] ato some few English, some Moorish Merchants and several 
Chinese (p. 87). Under which Cover he [the “ Imaum's Shroff * nt Mocha} has an Opportunity of 
ailding Something to the Money Weight for which he is well paid by the Moors who are the greatest 
Exporters of Silver (p. 51). — Stevens, Guide to E, I. Trade, 

1701. — This will be delivered by Mt Clark, the Gunner of the Settlement [at the Andamans] 
who I have dispatched for Calentta in charge of the Lea boanl for sowe Mores. — Letter in Bengal 


Consult, datel 2ith Nov. 1791, MS. 
1798, — The Moormen [Masalman Conquerors} treated the natives [Hindus] very different- 
ly. — Dr, eyne’s Jowraal in Mackenzie, Kistua District, p, 228, 
Musule, Musulopatam, Mussullopatam, Mussulepatam. 
These spellings are possibly due to the came false folk-etymology as brogge about the con- 
temporary spellings Meteblipatam and the like, so common in former days, See Yule, Glossery, 
s.r. Masulipatam. See also ante, +. &. cit,, under the first log. 
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€&, 1600, — Such like stuffe as 8 Tames Lancaster tooke we* are made ati Be gral . =e 
tamya Cheremandalle and 8* Thome [Madras], — Birdwood, First Letter Book, E. 1G, Bei 


1605, — .All or the most pte of theis aboucsaid are made aboute Be alla, Mi sep tammy 
St Thome Cheremandall or Cambaya & some other pte of the East Indies. — Birdwood, Firat Letter 
Book, p, 75. 

1605, — Theis foresaid Clothes . . . . are made in Bengalla att Wf 
Cheremandalla, — Op, cit, p. 79, 5 athletes. 

16065.—In all the Countrie of Bengalla (wherein Mosopotania iss Cheefe Citie), — Op. 
ot. p. BB, . 5 ee 
1605, — These aforesaid cloths are alwars to be had at Bantam, yet at sometimes bet than | 
othersome, but they be made at Bengalla, Mesopotamia, 8 Thome & Choromandle. 
£. ff. @. Letters, Vol, I. p- 72. 

1610, — We hope to arryue at Mesolopatana promande 
[the Cheremandalla, &c, above ].— Op. cit. p. 427. -« ped 

. 1617. — At better rates then they fetch it from the Memings in , nia.?+ — Op. 
ev. p. 460, | 


1682, — Intended to be imployed on freight to Musolpatam. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, 
Vol. IL, p. ceexiv, illo 
1658. — Some 4) English miles from tho Metropolitan Port and factory which is called Mech- 
lupatam. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II, p. ceexlvii, Pat ee 
1674. — Monsieur Peter Deltor second for affairs of the Royal Company of France at Metchi- 
pPatam,— Mackenzie, Aiea District, p. 99, | 
1876, — Proposals to the Agent about the young ten in Motchelopatam., Whereas each 
hath his peon and some more with their Rondells [umbrellas]. — Mackenzie, Aistna District, p, 92. 
__ 1678, — If the Ship continues as Shee is I will take in all that is sent to Metchep®: .— 
Letter from Thomas Pitt in Yule's Inary of W. Hedges, Vol. ITT. p. ¥i. 
1678. — There by the River side all the English that were in Moetchlepatam mett us, — 
Streynsham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Kistna District, p. 131, | 
1735. — Onder desen zark legt begraven mi'uff Maria Wilhelmina Gambjer zale Gemalin ne 
van den Ee Heer Gosewyn Maire Opper-Coopm, secunde te deser Choromandel en Opperhorfd dit 
Noorder District nata ter Stoede Negupatnam der 15 Oct 1702 obiit alhior tot Masulipatnam den 
2 Augusty Ao 1735 ond 82 iaren 9 maanden en 18 dagen, — Mackenzie, Aistua District, p. 102, 
1883,— Metchlepatam. The legendary and absurd derivation from machhii [fish] for long 
fixed this mode of spelling. — Pringle, Mad, Consult. for 1684, p. 64. | 


Palankine, 
A litter carried on a pole, Yale quotes the spelling in the text as early as 1608, 
1678. — To ferry over our people Pallanknonsa and Horses which took up 4 hours’ time. — 
Siroynsham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Avstna District, p. 181, 
1683. — Went in my Palonkeen for Balasore, — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. Lp. 66. 


1689. — Those whose Wealth is able to Support it are pompously carried apon Men's shoulders 


in Palanguins whose carringe is as easie and pleasant as that of our chairs in the Streets of 
London, — Ovington, Foyage to Suratt, p, 252, 
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™ The Dutch factory at Masclipatam was cstabliehed in 1614. 
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1699. — And desir'd he woukl privately let him goe cither in » Pallakeon or on borse to 
you, — Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. I. p. cclxvii. 

1700, — Only the bare Pallakeon neither Bed nor Tassels . . . . and I have sent a 
oon Rael Screwtore [Eseritoire] for a Pallakeen. — Letter in Yule, Diary of W'. Hedges, Vol. 

¢. 1700, — And the English Church [at Madras] is well endowed and maintains poor Gentle- 
ner in Good Housewifery, good Clothes and Palankine. — Alex. Hamilton, Fast Indies, Vol. 1. 
p- 366. 

1702. — Pallankeen hire . . . . I can not tell why it should not be allowed here. — 
Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, Il, p, ccexxi. 

¢. 1708. — Beg the Favour that be should pick them out some lusty Dutch Men to carry their 
Palenqueens and Somereras or Umbrellas, — Alex. Hamilton, Fast /neies, Vol. 1. p. 838. 

ce. 1710. — Most Gentlemen and Ladies in Bengal live both splendidiy and pleasantly 
: in the Evening to recreate themselves in Chaises or Palankins in the Fields, — Alex, 
Hamilton, East Indice, Vol. 11. p. 13. 

_ YVLL — The better sort of People travel in Palankeens carry'd by six or eight Cooleys whose 
Hire if they go not far from the Town is three Pence a Day cach. — Lockyer, Trade, p. 27. 

1775. — Palenkeon and Horse Hire with the Broker, eto, from the Gott (ghé? or Ianding- 
place] (p. 70). Polenkeon and Cooley Hire and his Neceasaries to the Gott, — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 68. . 

1708, — Twelve palankeen boys [bearers] for myself, — Dr, Heyne's Journal in Mackenzie. 
Kistna District, p. 226. 


doo 





Quoir, 

Cocoanut fibre for rope-making, bedding, efo. The spelling in the text is not given in Yule's 
(rlogsary, but compare quoila for coila in the log later on, and Quatwall for ké¢wal in Stevens. 
Guide, 1776, p. 54. Coir ia the usual modern form of the word. 

15065. — The Indian Palm Tree which grows every where in the Indies and is of four kinds, 
The first is that which prodoceth Coro the most useful Tree in tho Workl . . . . The Nuts ore 
as big as Ostrich Eggs . . . » When the Fruit is gathered anddry the shell poels off like Flax 
of which they make their Cairo, that is all manner of Cables of Lopes for the use of Ships : 
they likewise caulk their Ships with it in stead of Tow and Mosse. — Col. of Dutch Voyayes, 1703, 
p. 138 f. 

1678, — The cable being new made of Maldive Coir never started u strain, — Yule, Diary of 
W. Hedges, Vol. IL. p. ccexxxiii, 

¢. 1700. — The Islands of Maldiva . . . . bring Cowries and Cayar™ for the Service 
of Shipping, — Alex, Hamilton, Euat Indies, Vol. 1. p. 304, 

1711. — Sow'd together with Coyr-iwine (p. 11). Coire per pocnll (p. 152). Coire (p. 152). 
They use Coire or Coconut Cordage (p, 258). Coir (p. 274). — Lockyer, Trade in India, 

1775. — Ooir Callicat per Bom[bay] Can[dy] of 21 mds, Coir Lacadavia, ditto. — Stevens. 
(suide, p. 108, 

1899. — Coir, kayiru, Tamil. — Mad, Mua, Aifma, Vol, III, p, 202. 

This important Anglo-Indianism is mentioned in Yule's Glossary under choya, I give some 
additional quotations for it here, because it comes under notice in quotations for Masulipatam. 
though it is not mentioned in the Log. It signifies the dye known as Indian madder. 

% An old and correct form. In the Andaman Islands the existing form ia.alwaye Aayér. So it is also in the 
Nicobar Islands, the ancient bome of the coconnal. 
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1596, — They bring thither [Masulipatan] also much cotton yarne red coloured with # root 
which they call Saia, which will never lose his colour : it is very well solde here, & very” oot 
commeth yerely to Pega, — Rrley, Ralph Fitch, p. 165, — ess 
i = a 

1614. — The red yarn, also by the roguery & covetousness of the dyers, instead of ee mice, Bi, 
put cther chaya half so cheap, which only doth give a fair glosa at first, which with ¢ eoninlescens 
& heat in the ship decays & becomes black, dirty & whitish withal, — Adam Denton, Letter m: 
E. [. C. Records, Vol, IL. p. 127. th | qt nal 

1678, — To which they were answered yt if they would provide musters [patterns] of all sorts rts 
of Chae and white goods and bring them to Metehlepatam. — Streynsham Master, tse ait 
Mackenzie, Xistna District, p. 181. sal ag 

¢. 1700. — Matchulipatam, being the next Place of Figure lies in the ‘Way slong the Sea 
Coast, Itstands on the North-east Side of Diu Point, about 5 Leagues distant from it ante 
The Istands of Diu produce the famous Dye called Shaii. . . . For some Disgust he bad 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu Islands. — Alex. Hamilton, East Ind, Vol. I. p. 370.0 — 

1700, —IfI can but Keep these Cursed flows from mixing the Southern Chay with the 
Northern. — Yule, Diary of W. Heeges, Vol, 110. p, Ixiit. | [ti 


1813. — The coarser plain cloths made to the north and south of the Godavery or coloured 
with Chaya root which grows in the most perfection in the sands overflowed annually by the Kistna 
(p. 86). Chaya root isa small root fror 15 to 20 inches long, very slender, with few fibres, culti~ 
vated on the Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel and other parts of India, It is used in dying red, 
purple, a weep clear brown, and to paint the red figures on Chintz. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. I. 
p. 277, 





ie | 





= = “a ms m | 
Visagapatam, Viecaquepatam, Visacquopatam, Vizacque. Lipoid 
Sec illustrations, #, r,, in the notes to the first log, The ordinary current colloquial form.of the - 
name in military circles is Visag. ul 
1869. — The term Vizagapatam is properly Visikhapattanam, the City of Vietkha or 
Kartikeya, the Hindu Mare, — Carmichael, Visagapatam Dyatrict, p. 1. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME SONGS OF THE PORTUGUESE-INDIANS, 
BY BE. M, LAFRENATS. 
(Communicated by F. Fawcett.) 


Tae Portuguese who came to India with Vasco da Gama and the other leaders, who 
followed in his wake, have left their names to their mized posterity, now to be found along 
the west coast of India. The language spoken by these people in their homes is still » kind 
of Portuguese — Portnguese with an odd admixture of the Vernacular Malayalam. 


I. 
Adeos. 
Test. 


Adeos, Adeos, Adeos, Adeos, 
Men coracao 

Alma leva retratado. 
Para hoje en penar. 
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Vossa mao de fina prata 
Promet eu do olhe que ser firmo 
‘Como hoje sois engrato. 
Ai demim triste coitado 
Em que hora ja nasceo 
Ja nasceo na huma planeta 
Para hoje en penar. 
Tu tens olbas de matar 
Sobrancelhas de ferir 
Tu-tens boca do fallar 
Coracao para sentir. 
Notes. | 

The first song entitled “ Adeos " evidently was originally s farewell serenade addressed by 
a jilted swain to his false lady love. The air is simple and pathetic, with that peculiar form of 
pathos characteristic of the lyric music of Spain and Portugal. 

The words now given are many of them corrupt.and the manner of their use is such that the 
difficulties of translating them literally have proved insurmountable, though many individuals, 
who are well versed in Mongrel Portuguese, have been consulted. Freely translated, the 
verses mean that the serenader complains of his soul being dejected and of his being “in pain 
today"’ (fourth line, first verse). 

The second verse is apparently in reference to the hopes held ont by the lady to whom the 
bard addresses his plaintive melody, and to her subsequent ingratitude. 

In the third verse, the bard bemoans his hard fate and curses the unlacky star under which 
he was born. 

In the fourth verse he tells the false one that her eyes can kill, her eyebrows pierce and Ler 
mouth conquer, but her heart makes others feel. 

This song is seldom sung to the same words, improvised renderings to suit occasions being 
generally composed at entertainments, though some few verses, like those reproduced, are fairly 
popalar, 





II. 
Test. 
© Britannia, O Britannia, O Britannia, linda amor 
Britannia linda amor li la lay 
Britania linda amor,! 


2 
Bark China jada vela capitad querri parte 
Bengalina ne meo braco li la lay = 
Naon cavaie dispidia. ; 
3 


Voz ingrats disamarosa, bosn porta na vi 
En lo vai ne terra estranha, li In fay 
Esmolas lo pedi. 


¥ ‘This is the chorus of the gong: eee Translation below. 


0. ee 
——— 7 ; ~ 
Vinte anno on massel, toda terra en ja olha 
Naon achar um minina li la lay 
‘ De me propri idade. 
5 
Vosa alto fantasia quanto temp lo duro 
Com o folha se papel, li la lay 
Dally vento lo leva. 
Translation. 
Chorus, 
Oh Britannia, Oh Britannia, 
Oh Britannia my love! 
Britannia my love, li la Ie, 
Britannia my love. 
S 
A Chinese barque put up her snils, 
For the skipper he wanted to start, 
Bengalena was in his arma, li fa le, 
And from her it was hard to part. 
Chorus.4 
3 
You are ungrateful and yon’re unloving, 
Your portals I'll cross no more, 
In far lands will I roam, /i [a Te, 
Begging alms from door to door. 
Chorus, 
4 
I have travelled in distant lands, 
My age it is twenty today, 
No girl have I met, fi Ia le, 
Whose age did with mine agree. 


5 
Those fantastic notions of yours 
How long, think you, will endare? 
The breeze will scatter them, [i [a le, 


As papers lifted from the floor. 
iif, 
4 Text. 


Onti noite intire eu ne vossa porta 

Morrendo cum frio sin acha um reposta. 
Chorus, 

Marilihia dai me consalagoa 

Tirai dor de corocoa. 


————————— ee 


ST 
2 J, o., the drat verse repeated, 
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2 
Amor manda chams eu na sabe caminho 
Fortuna sercade com corna dispigna. 
Chortus, 
3 
Amor nouka dava ninguem allegria 
Se lagry tristi de noite didia. 
Chorus. 
4 
Fogue de fongon cum agua te paka 
Fogue de me peite cum morti se paka, 
Chorus. 
b 
Parmi ja acha um lence riba de cousigna 
Lance cougueside de nossa Rossigna. 
Chorus. 
6 
Pirmi tignere on amor tode tignerenoya 
A ta na barrack ne boka de soldadi. 
Chorus. 
7 
Olha, qunte vi treze massev curto 
Aquely de meio golose de poot. 
Chorus. 
B 
Ja sande candia sin bata azcite 
Senhora disti casa corocos de laiti. 
9 
Ja sei um lua fronte se meu rosto, 
Ja vira saphira contre diamonti. 
| Chorus. 
10 
Eli lo Jevai parvos enganade. 





Chorus, 
1l 
Se querrai tama amor vine mingnha terra 
Corp fase bark braco fasez vella. 
Chorus, 
12 
Se querre tama amor, inda vem crianca 


Deitado ne cole tomar confianca, 
Chorus, 
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== Translation. 
All last night I was without your gate, 
Dying of the cold and unknowing my fate. 
Chorus. 
Marilihia, console me with love, 
And the pain from my heart remove. 
2 


Lore bade me come, but no way can [ find, 
And a crown of thorns my fortune doth bind. 
Chorus. 





3 
Love yields no bliss, and night and day 
In tears am I bedewed alway. 
Chorus. 
4 
Water, the fire of the oven extinguisheth, 
The fire of my heart will be consamed but by death. 
Chorus, 
6 
On our kitehen top a kerchief did I find, 
And it bore the name of our Rosinba kind. 
Chorue. 
6 
The soldiers in barracks, nay, all men envied me,” 
The love of a girl who greatly loved me. 
Chorna. 
7 
Yonder come three youths of stature all short, 
The one in the middle 's aye greedy for put.* 
Chorwa, 
8 
Save oil's in the lamp, it will not shed light, 
The heart of my hostess, as milk "tis pure white. 
Chorus, 
9 
A moon before my face doth rise, 
And sapphire with diamond in splendor vies. 
Chorws. 
10 
Beware the slender youth, the girl-faced boy, 
By artful wiles he'll thee decoy. 
} 
® This line is evidently very modern. Reference is to the emall detachment of o British Regiment which {a 
always stationed at Callout, — F. F. 


+ Poot” ina kind of cake made with rice, commonly eaten by the poorer class of the Portuwuese-Indian 
oommunity, — F. F. 
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Seek you lore, then home come with me, 
Your fair form a ship whose sails your arma be. 
, Chorus, 

12 

Seek you love, then, come, child to my breaat, 

Lic still in my lap and fear not to trust. 

Chorus, 

IV. 


Marilia. 
Text. 


Minha doce coracao 
Abri vossa boca 

Fy 
Cada viz que eu limbro 
De vossa bondade 
Qoracao fica triste 
Olbos saltad lagre. 


En com vos juntado 
Ja fez hom concerto 
Nada morrer longe 
Senad rossa puerto. 


Ai de mino que for fazer 
Sendo nada considerar 
Sequeminte for amado 
Para hoje eu penar. 
Translation. 
Marilia, my Marilia, 
My sweetbeart, 
Open your mouth, Marilis, 
And give me consolation. 
2 
Whenever I think of your welfare, 
My heart becomes sad 
And my eyes Gil with tears. 
3 
You and I together have vowed a vow 
That we shonld not die apart, 
But should always be together, 
4 
What is there for me to do, 
I ean think of nothing, 
For the aake of love 





THE TULA-KAVERI-MAHATMYA! 
BY G, EB. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 


Cuarter I, , 
Sapta-prakdra-madhyé saranja-mulnl-cdbhdsamdad rrmand 


Kadréri-madhya-déné mridutara-phanirdd-bhéga-paryanka-madhy? | 
Nidrd-mudr-dblirdmank kati-nikata-direh-pdrara-rinyaast-hastewm 
Padmi-dhdtri-Larébhyi parichifa-charagena Raagandthaw bhayam W 


Siita spake to Saunaka and other Rishis thus. “ Dharmavarman, a Bajarahi King of 
Nichulapura, having prostrated before the sage Dalbhya from whom he had heard on Yery many 


previous occasions various saintly stories, asked him once more thus :— 


«©, all-knowing 536% by what means do people in general become useful progenitors, blessed 
with long life and prosperity ? How are sins washed off 2 How have they bhakti in the God-head ? 
By following what Dharma would God, the giver of sweet scented dainties, choicest women and other 
terrestrial happiness, and in the end of celestial Mukti, the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of 
all, be pleased? How in this sin-worn Kali-Yuga could mahdpdtakas of the type of brahma-hatyd 
(murder of a Frabman) vanish Lke snow before sunshine and such sinners atta in final beatitude ? 
I earnestly reqaest that you will have mercy on me, your disciple, and narrate all these in. detail’” 


Sita began to narrate thus to Saanaka and other Rishis the following, as being told in days of 
yore by Thilbhya, the best of Brahmans, to the charitably disposed king-eage Dharmavarman, 0D 
being questioned by the latter. “You eagerly longed to hear this excellent soul-stirring story ol 
Vishow. Your longing therefere enlivens the soul and waxes your bhatt? This is a good question 
and I shall, a5 far a8 MY ability permits, give you a succinet account of its philosophy. The same tepic 
was well discussed in days long gone by Agastya, before the sages on the field of Kurukshétra, when 
questioned by King Harischandra, and I shall now tell you the same, which be pleased to hear with 
mute attention, The far-famed King Hariéehandra of AyOdhyd, intent on performing # sacrifice 
reached the famous field of Kurnkshétra, saw Saunake and other Rishis of the place, and with excess 
of joy and humility prostrated bimeelf before them, when they who were in the humble initiation, of 
disciples, well versed in Vedic lore, and lovers of truth, saw him and enquired of him thus, ‘ O King, 
have you come here in peace and are your people ruled well? Are your kingdom and metropolis, 
treasury, granary, armoury, army, éfc, #tc., waxing high in peace and plenty? The king who, owt of 
vicious habits, does not take a sixth part as tax and does not rule the peoplo well in peace would 
suffer sins for s Brahma-Kalpa and then would take good-for-nothing janmans a8 wort, flies, etc 
Therefore, it is that « king who pays a high reverence for Brahmans, who dors not pay eourt to venal 
beanties, whose fame extends far ond wide, who roles his. people well, is blessed with long life and 
prosperity. You are well-disposed towyrds Védic Brahmans, are charitable, the foremest among the 
bast of the race, have the internal and external senses under your control and are therefore extolled 
by the good.’ 


«The Rishis, after having spoken thus, were very hospitable to their guest, King Hariéchandre 
The king sat on the seat appointed, with hands uplifted, and with fear and humility spake to them : 
<1 have become. great at the mere sight of you, revered by the whole world. Having heard of your 
‘grand assembly I have come here to pay my’ respects to you. I request = sperial favour of yoo. 
O, twice-born, how can I tranegress the illimitable sawiedra, how attain sustenance and final beatitader 
how attain long lie, how will the family progress, how will the Lord, the greatest of the Parnshaa, be 
pleased 1 I requ.ot you to teach mie the quintessence of the Dharmas,’ 


a a oe 


© From the Apufyo-Puripa. 
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“Whereupon the Munis replied :—‘Your questions being asked with o mind intent always on 
Dharma are very good, We shall teach you the fafva you like best. The Agvamédhs sacrifice, 
being the reliever from brahmahatyé and other sins of that order, the giver of Miukti and mukti, the 
one that pleases Vishpu most, is by far the best, and if you should perform the sacrifice, you will enjoy 
every sort of happiness.’ ‘ To which the king replied. ‘(, the choicest of Brahmans, be good enough 
to have the sacrifice performed by me and make me great.’ 


“In the interim the Muni residents of Naimishiranya came there, led by Sita, Amongst others 
were Vasishtha, Vamadéva, Jabali, Kasyapa, Bhrign, the resplendent Visviimitra, Lurvéans, the mine 
of prayer, Hirita, Atri, Mankana, Vitihétra, Gélava, Mirkand@ya, Asita, Kagva, Sita, YAja, Upayaja, 
Bhiradvéja, Gautama, Bailva, Paridara, Vyiea, Satitapa, Mudga, Maudgala, Kavasha, Valmiki, 
Virooa, Agastya, Matanga, Jatukarna, Sutikshya, Satdnanda, Satyavrata, Satyatapas, Asnri, 
Nirade, Kavi, Dhaumya, Adgiras, Kilinda, Mindavya, Garga, Gatakshata, Hétn, Dhimakétu, 
Jalaplava, Ordhvatéjas, Mahitéjas,Saikho, Likbita, Bodhiyana, Yaynavalkya, Yajfaketu, Maru, 
Kratu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Gaura, Aévaliyona, Apastamba, Yajiiariéi, Marichi, Babbra, efc., etc., 
with their disciples and hosts of followers. Amongst these patient, sympathetic munis who keep the 
senses internal and external in check, some were water drinkers, some air ea'ers, some leaf-fruit-and- 
root-eaters, some Brahmachiirins, some Grihasthas, some Sarinyisins, and others Vinaprasthas, These, 
intent on blessing the world, being close followers of Nydyasdstras, well versed in Vedie and Vedantic 
lore, concentrating their thoughts on that great holder of the vital shears, came there to feast their 
eara on Tulakavérl-Mahatmysa, liked so much by Viehon. Whereapon the muni residents of 
Kurukshétra entertained thom, as became them, according to Vedic ritual, seated them im the seats 
alloted, when Hariachandra, the controller of the senses, prostrated before them and with hands 
uplifted and with tears of love flowing from his eyes, requested of them something in a humble mellow 
voice. ‘My life bas been made a model : my host of pityis zatinted. Vishqa worshipped by an ireful, 
headstrong king of my type, a follower of Adharma, has surely appevted before me. 1 was able to 
ace vou by good deeds done in life past. What is there in the th \vrlds that cannot be attained 
while I am in your presence?’ 


“To which the Rshis replied, ‘O, Hariéchandra, the devout worshipper of Hari, and the disciple 
of Vasishtha, the beauty and sablimity of your powers of speech are indescribable.’ 


“When Harischandra took his seat, Saunska surveying the whole host of Rishis began, ‘This 
Hariéchandra has come here intent on performing the Advamédha. I request on his behalf that, as 
you have come here just in time, though sccidentally, you would shower your choicest blessings on 
him and favour me with his views.’ 

“Whereupon Narada and Agastys replied, ‘This king is the fittest person to perform the sacrifice 
as he is very intelligent, haa a decentralised mind, and holds the senses internal and external in 
check. But, however, there is one thing to be said. In days long gone, he was obliged to rodm about 
in the forests, sore diamayed, being omde s bankrupt by the sage Vidvamitra, immersed in the deep 
wide sea of misery, sorely puzzled by the imperious sensations of hunger and thirst, and saw ins forest 
the resplendent sage Kinthama beading half in prayer upon bis knee, and stood stupitied, not fur a 
moment thinking that he should worship the sage. On seeing the king thus, the best of Brahmans 
thought ‘Is this not the world-famed King Hariéchandra, the controller of the indriyas (the senses) 
-mnd anger, the incessant worshipper of Brihmans 7. Why has he not worshipped me 7” So thought 
he for-a time and focussing his thonghts, was able by clairvoyant vision to perocive that his present 
troubles were the product of Visvimitra 's deeds, took pity on him and became all-mercifal towards 
him. ©, best of Brahmans, therefore it is that he is not entitled te perform this best of sacrifices, 
Aivamédha, till be expiates his other sins caused by the Brihman’s curse. Whosoever in thought, 
word, or deed, causes offence to a Brahmsys, st thst vory instant he loses his life and 
prosperity, snd with his pitris enjoys hell-fire until he expiates all his follies. If the 
offence is a conscious one, he would become s Brshmanikshass and the sure expistion for it i= 
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bathing in the cold icy waters of the EKavért in the month of Tula. He will be fit for 
sacrificial rites if he bathes in the Nariwnadi in the months of Vaisikba and Mésha, Bathing in the : 
sacred waters of the Kivéri? not only expistes all sins but also confers on the bather every sacrificial 
blisa, every desire and maka in the end, The sixty-six crores of waters in the fourteen worlds join 
the Kavért in the month of Tuli for the expiation of sins. It is mpossidle even for Adisésha 
(Hydra) to cescribe the sublimity of Tula-Kavért, thoogh told for ten thousand years ina thousand 
mouths, The greatest sinner will become abeavenly habitant by bathing for three days in the Kaveri 
in the month of Tula, From its source inthe fahya mountains till it joins the ses, the Kiivéri is. 
flooded on both sides by Siva and K@éava shrines. There are many déramas of seges on both ite sides. 
The sacredness of Tula-KaAvéri is indescribable by any except Brahman, Viehou and Radra in the three 
worlds. As the waves of the Kavéri are a number of rivuleta, its beds » number of tanks, ile sande 
angelic habitations, bathing in it would give us the seme phala as bathing in innumerable sacred 
streams. The sacred streams that join the Kavéri in the month of Tuli are as innumerable as the 
cosmic atoms, the stars in the heavens, the showers of rain and rankest eceds. A drop in the Kavéri 
can be regarded as a stream in itself. As the person that bathes in the sacred waters of the Ravéri 
in the month of Tula is not only relieved of all sins but sits at the feet of the Almighty, O greatest of 
kings, you will attain everything by such » bath.” 


‘loe king on hearing such words from Nirada and Agastya became wonder-struck, and said, 
“As I am your servant, [ request by your grace that I be made fit to perform the Aévamédha 
sacrifice. How should the bath in the Kavérf in the month of Tuli and in the Narmada in the month 
of Vaisakha be performed ? Why should these two months be given a preference? ‘What charities 
must be done during these months? Kindly tell me these in detail,” 


So ssid King Hariéchandra to the Rishis, Dilbbya to Dharmayarman, and Siita toSaunaka, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
TOMBE. 


Tn curious old: Anglo-Indianism means a 
grain measure still known in Madras as toom. 
It belongs etrictly to the Telugn Districts and in | 
the Southern portion of those districts it is made 
to correspond to the better known mercall (wide 
Yale). The word iteelf is not in Yule. It repre- 
eenta the Tel. and Tam. tamu, and may be call- 
ed the Indian bushel. 


1660, — Eight amall measures make one Tomb. 
Five Tombs make one Parra. Eighty Parraa make 
oneGarce . . . . the measureto contain one- 
eighth of a Tomb and all graines, efe., for the use 
of the Company to be measured opon it gratis-, | 
upon request.— Mad. Coneuli. in Notes and 


KOS — COURSE — CORSE. 


¢. 1816. — Sir Thomas Roe always has course 
for kde, 


¢. 1625,— "As for Courses they are dinersly 
taken (as Southerne and Northerne miles with 
va}, in some pluces longer, in other shorter, which 
causeth scruple in the computation.” — Nofe by 
Purchas to Roe, Hak. Soe. Ed. Vol. IT. p. 541. 


corses, but more commonly by a day'a journey, 
which they reckon five corse, but, as the corse 
to two and a half miles English, we take the me- 








Eatracta, p. 24. Events, ete., p. 192. | 
B.C. Tawrrz. ' R. C, Tempe. 
* In times when men were scarcely ever induoed to travel by a liberal curiosity or by the pursnit of gain, itwa® 


better that the'rude inbabitent of (he Fouth should visit Benares and Pragige than he vs ere 
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NOTES ON THE ROCK CARVINGS IN THE EDAKAL CAVE, WYNAAD. 
BY F. FAWCETT. ; 
( Assisted by R. C, Temple.) 

7) the 8. W. of the town of Ganapativattam, known as Sultan’s Battery to Europeans, 
| from its fort constructed by Tippoo Sultan, in the fdldk of tho Malabar District called 
by the Natives Vayandtu and well known to Europeans as the Wynaad, there lies one of the 
principal hills of the tdlik, It is known as o whole as Edakalmala or Yedaculmala, It is 
situated about 56 miles from Calicut, about the same distance from Ootacamund, and 4 miles 
5. W, from Sultan's Battery. 

If one starts from Sultan's Battery the hill is reached best by following the path along 
the watershed from the bungalow of the Kuppumtdi Coffee Estate. The highest peak of it 
is known to Europeans as the Battery Rock, and forms a prominent feature in the Wynaad 
landscape, standing some 1,500 feet above the general level of the country round and some- 
thing over 4,000 feet above the sea. On the Western slope of it near the crest is to be found 
the Edakal Cave, the subject of these notes, 


Once a year the peak is the objective of the local Chetty caste, many of whom live in 
the neighbourhood. They ascend the hill and scale the peak by a flight of dangerous steps 
out in the rock. On the top, where there are at the present day but four posts and two cross 
pieces, they perform pijd to the goddess called by them Mudiampilli. There are a few small 
temples about the foot of the hill, one of which is built of slabs of rock, but there is apparently 
no connection between them and the open-air shrine on the top of the peak. The yearly pilgrim- 
age to the peak, in fact, expresses almost all there is of modern religious interest attached to the 
Edakalmala, which is held to be the home of a couple of minor local goddesses, and of Kutti 
Chatan, the mischievous imp of Malabar, who sets fire to houses and hay-ricks, upseta things 
and teazes interminably. Eutti Chitan's residence at this spot is explained in this way. 
Long ago the goddess of Edakalmala used to devastate the country round with the help of a 
large serpent, but at last the goddess of Nellakotta Hill, known to Faropeans as the Needle 
Rock, which lies between Edakalmala and the Nilgiris and is abont 20 miles distant from the 
former, determined to destroy the serpent and so give peace to the neighbourhood, So she 
sent her familiar Kutti Chitan, and be killed the serpent — as the sparrow killed cock- 
robbin — with bis bow and arrow. One of the arrows spent on this occasion is still shown as 
a long stone lying in-a flat paddy field at the foot of the Edakalmals, which field is known as 
Ambukuttivayal, i. ¢., “the swamp where the arrow struck.” In some way not now explain- 
able, Kutti Chitan transferred his services to the goddess whose monster he had slain, and took 
op his residence with her on Edakalmala. 

The Chetties above referred to must not be confounded with the well-known 
traders and money-lenders going under that name throughout Southern India. There is 
indeed a legend of their having come originally from Tinnevelly, but it will suffice to 
mention here that there favourite pastime is tiger-spearing, in order to indicate the difference 
between them and the ordinary money-making Chetty of Sonthern India, the most timid of 
mankind, who never engages in any sport. In every house of these people is kept apiece of 
strong netting, several yards long and about six fect wide, and when a tiger, or even a 
panthor, is known to be in the neighbourhood, every one brings out his piece of netting and by 
a concerted action the jangle around the beast §g encircled with a wall of netting six feet 
high. The circle is gradually made smaller and the animal is eventually killed with spears 
thrust through the net, Like many another pastime this is closely associated with religion. 
Permission from their deity is obtained before commencing operations, and when the beast is 
sinin it is hung up, stretched on a pole aa if alive, as a sacrifice to him, No amount of money 
would induce the people to sell the skin of a tiger so slain. 

In the last days of 1894, and again at the end of 1895 and the beginning of 1896, I paid 
visits to the Cave. During the first of these I merely took 8 few photographs and it was during 
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the latter that I was able to make the more detailed observations now published. At the first 
visit the floor of the Cave was found to be covered with o soft vegetable mould to the depth of 
several feet, which hid the lower portions of the carvings on its interior walls to such an extent 
as to make it evident that they must be uncovered before they could be usefally photographed. 
So, on the second occasion, having been duly provided with labour, I had the mould dug out 
so as toexpose the whole of the carvings and make it possible to photograph them in tlieir 
entirety. This was effected by myself in company with Mr. Colin Mackenzie, who kindly 
divided the labour with me. 


There was an interesting and perbaps significant difficulty in obtaining the labour required 
on the spot. None of the Kurumbara of the neighbourhood would have anything to way to 
the Cave, appearing to hold it in some sort of reverence, which they seemed to wish to bide. 
They always expressed ignorance of its existence and could not be brought toappreach it. Ne 
matter how hard pressed, and even when actually near it, they somehow or other avoided the 
approach, From anthropometric measurements! I should say that there are three distinct 
types of Kurumbars in this District, and it was noticed that they all had the same kind 
of regard for the Cave, Luckily the Paniyas, a totally distinct race of the hills, proved to 
have no reverence for the Cave, and from among them were found willing workmen to do the 
digging for us. . 














———_ = 


Tho best approach to the Cave is from the Eastern side of the hill through the Kappo- 
midi Coffee Estate, The whole crest is very rocky and ia surmounted by an immense dome- 
like peak of solid rock. In approaching the Cave from the East one has to cross the ridge of 
the hill throagh o passage, which isa mere hole under a rock weighing perhaps a bundred-tons. 
and so narrow that a stout man would find some difficulty in making the passage. Buch & 
man would have to take a long walk to the Western slope and nscend the hill through the 
forest by a fairly stiff climb. Hindus havea strong objection to passing under the rock, as 
they believe that if they have committed certain gins it will fall upon them. 


The Cave is situated on the Western slope of the creat of the hill, about fifty yards from 
the summit, and is not in the hill itself, but in an immenge excreacent rock. It lies about N. FE. 
and 5. W., the entrance being from the N. E. The entrance is 6 feet to 7 feet high and 4 feet 
to 5 feet wide, and there is a descent of a few feet into the Cave, 


The Edakal Cave is uot a cave in the ordinary sense of the word. It is properly a cleft 
about 96 feet long and 2) to 22 feet wide in the rock, having a fissure o few inches wide at the 
inner end, leading for some 50 feet to the outer edge of the rock, It is in fact a fissure made 
by a corner of the rock splitting off from the main body from some natural cause. The depth 
of both the cleit and fissure w about 30 ft. Thus :— “ 





What makes it into a Cave to the ordinary observer is the fact that on the outer portion of 
the large cleft has fallen an enormous rock weighing several hundred tons so 9s to form # roof 
over @ large piece of it. Between this roof-rock and the entrance. have fallen smaller rocks, 
which bave stock in the cleft and so continued the roof right on to the entrance, The inner 
portion ofthe main cleft and the whole of the smaller one are more or less open to the sky. 





dnihropology, Vol. ITI, No. L, 
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On the top of the roof-rock is a large tree, Some of the roots of which are to be seen in 
Plate IL, Fig. 2. The following sketch will give the reader an idea of the general plan: — 


yt 





HORT HT 


In the sketch the shaded portion is the Cave, roofed in by the fallen rocks. The North 
wall A has been split off from the South wall B. From Bto E and Ato D there is an opens 
space shaded by trees. C is the narrow fissore, through which at D is visible Karumbila, 
the Central Hill of the Wynaad, about $,300 feet above the sea. 

The rough sketch given in the folding plate attached. taken from the interior open 
portion, standing between E and D, and looking through to the entrance on the further made of 
the closed portion, will serve to explain the above account. 

That portion of the floor of the Gave, which is ander the natural roof, is flat, but the rest 

The carvings are on the two walls of the Cave under the roof, and on the South wall 
inscriptions are in appearsace mach more modern than the old carvings on the walls of the Care 
proper: not so carefully cnt and not #0 deeply incised. Dr. Hultzach has been good enough to 
examine my photographs of the inscriptions, and I give here his report regarding them in fall. 
“The lower inscription? is in Sanskrit and reads ° Sri-Vishourarmma-kusumbiya-kula- 

— : S Plate I, 1 and 2, and Plate IL. I, 
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| sya ; of the propagator of the family of the householder Set Vishoesnrnina What 
follows looks like lirita, which may be meant for likhitarh, ‘the writing.’ I cannot make out 
the two short inscriptions in the first line, To this I have only to add that the characters of 


the lower inscription are very archaic and that inked estampages of the inscriptions might 
perhaps enable me to read the whole of them.” 


Later on Dr. Hultzsch wrote to me as follows: —“ The only photographs which show 
traces of letters are Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 13.2 Of these No. 9 contains four modern 
Kanarese characters which look like Bridhapupa (7); No. 10" may perhaps contain a short 
inscription in cave eharactera, but in order to be quite certain about it and to attempt @ 
reading I should require an estampage. Nos. 1, 6, 7, and 13 contain two lines of writing,® 
the second of which was transcribed in my letter’ of the 30th June 1897. In the first half of 
the upper line, the second, third and fourth letters are lapuli and the two last kari. It is 
very probable that an estampage made with thick country paper would enable me to read 
the whole line. To the right of the second line No. 1 shows the signature of o certain 
C. Kaunan in modern Malayilam characters. The characters of the inscription in two 
lines are early Chalukya or even pre-Chalukya, say about 500 A.D.” In reference to 
the above remarks I may note that the C, Kannan was the work of one of my own men. 


After examining the ¢estampages (very kindly reproduced in the Plate of insecrip- 
tions attached to these Notes) made by his Kanarese Assistant, Dr, Hultssch reported as 
follows : 5§— 

“About the beginning of the year 1896 Mr, F, Faweett, Superintendent of Police, 
Malabar, discovered a very remarkable nataral cave near Sultan's Battery in the Wynaad. 
The walls of the cave are covered with rude fanciful drawings and bear five short insurip- 
tions. Four of these are in archaic characters. One of them® rons; — ‘The writing (?) 
ef the propagator of the family of the householder Bri-Vishnuvarman,’ Another’? reads 
Palampulindnatmtakari (?) in archaic characters, which are perhaps a little more recent than 
those of the first inseription. The two next" ore unintelligible to me, but decidedly archaic. 
The fifth, if it deserves the name, is in comparatively modern Kanarese letters and begina with 
Svidé." In the above remarks Dr, Hultzsch, however, does mé too mach honour, I did not 


discover the Cave, its existence having oeen known for at least 12 or 15 years past to residents 
in the neighbourhood. 





Dr. Hultssch has been kind enough to give hia attention again to the inserip- 
tions, and under date 5th October 1900 has fayoured me with the following note which I here 
msert: — “On yet further consideration | would make the following remarks on inscrip- 
tion No.1, The ending verman is restricted to the names of members of the Kshatriya caste- 
Hence Vishgavarman was probably a chief or king. Farther, the inscription doea not give 
the name of the person whose writing it profeases to be. Accordingly I propose to correct 1 
into: — ‘Sri-Vishnuvarmma(nah*) Euftumbiya-kula-var{djdbanasya li{kh]ita(m*] ; the 
writing of the glorious Vishnuvarman, the propagator (i. «., descendant) of the Kutumbiys 
family. The word Kutambiya will now have to be taken as the proper name of Vishaavarman s 
family, while I had originally understood it to be a corruption of kulumbin, a hooseholder. 


The inscription No, 2 is perhaps Tami! and meant for ‘ pal-puli tinsantakari; he who 
himself has made an end of many tigers.’ " 


Excavations during the second visit were made all along the walls of the Cave to a depth 
of 34 to 4 feet in order to uncover all the carvings. In addition a section was cut to a depth of 
7 feet right across the Cave proper to ascertain if there were any traces, lying under the floor, 
of former habitation, such as tools, weapons, vessels, religious or other symbols, None were, 

* Of these photographs Nos, 1, 6,7 and 19 are represented by Plate I. Figs, 1 and 2, Plate If. Fig. 1: No. 9by | 
Plate VI. Fig. 2: No, 10 by Plate VI. Fig. 1, 


‘Plate VL 2. § Piste VI.1, — * Plate I, land, Pinte TI, 1, * Quoted in the preceding paragraph. 
© Madras (forrrament Orders Now, 1062, 10€9, Pablio, dated 10th Angnst 1897, paragraph 14 

? Piate I. Figs, 1 sod 2, and Plate Il. Fig, 1, ™ Phie Fig. 1, topline, and Plato TI. Fie 

™ Plate I, Fig. 2, top, right = Plate IJ. Fig. 1, top, right; Plate VI. Fig. 1. 





Cave Inscriptions near Sultan's Battery- 
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Edakal Cave, Plate I. Fig. 1, 


Plate |. Fig, 2. 
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F. FAWCETT, PHOTO. NO SCALE. W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITHO. 
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however, found. There was, in fact, nothing whatever found in the soft, fine vegetable mould 
of the floor, and at 7 feet we came to fragments of broken rock, whereon we stopped work. 

The presence of the mould on the floor undern math the roof-rock gives indications of 
an apparently great age for the carvings on tho walls, for it is four feet deep, and can only 
have come in from the top through the interstices im the rocks. It was certainly not brought 
in through the entrance, a fact of which we satisfied ourselves on the spot. Now as the rainfall 
here is not more than 70 inches per annum, the mould must have taken a long time to accamn- 
late to a depth of four feet, and the whole accumulation must have taken place after the rock 
carvings bad been completed and indeed after the place had been abandoned. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to take all the photographs of the carvings on the same 
scale, because this was not possible without first emptying the Cave of its floor of mould, an 
obviously impossible course for euch an object. Also, as may be easily understood, the 
photographs were taken under great difficulties of light and position. Indeed, in the Cave 
proper the ares ranged from 20 to 45 minutes, and artificial light was for obvious reasons 
out of the question. However, in other respects the time of year chosen was the most 








favourable for taking the photographs. At any other season than the few weeks immediately 
before or after Christmas one runss great risk of rain and fever on this hill-top, and would 
also have a less favourable light for photography, ss it 1 only ut this particular time of year 


that the sun shines into the Cave through the S. W. opening overhead and gives anything 
approaching a reasonable light throughout it. Bat then again the days are then short, as we 
found to our cost, for we were unable, owing to failing light, to photograph the whole of the 
objects. Nevertheless, the portion omitted was not of any importance in comparison with that 
of which we secured a representation. 

The carvings clearly represent human and animal figures and objects for human use 
and symbols, but they so run intocach other and are so closely placed together that it takes a 
protracted and close study to make anything of them. The most interesting features of thesculp- 
tures are the frequent human figures with s poculisr head-dress, (See nearly all the plates.) 

There are several rather indistinct figures of animals. The usual Indian symbols are of 
frequent occurrence, ¢. 9. the ewostika in various forms on most of the Plates, and specimens of 
the familiar circular “sun-symbols.” There is evidence also of some magic squares, such as one 
is familiar with in all Oriental fortune-telling. No doubt such things would be introduced 
as protecting charms, just as in modern times we see them used everywhere in India. 

For the better information of the reader all the retognised figures and symbols have been 
picked ont and reprodaced as separate sketches. The clearest way will be to examine each 
Plate and figure separately with the help of the skeleton sketches given below. 

- Plate I., Fig. 1. 

This is from a photograph taken before the excavations and shows some of the insoriptions 
on the South wall together with some symbols. 

The symbols are what are usually known as the “aun and fire symbols,” eide the late 
Mrs. Marray-Ainslie’s papers on Asiatic Symbolism, anfe, Vol, XV. pp, 61 &., 89 ., 117 ff.. 
217 f.. 258 &., 321, It will farther the present enquiry to repeat here the 32 sun and 
fire symbols she gives in Plate [. of her paper, aate. Vol. XV. p. 66. 
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The whole of these may be taken to be developments in various directions of the cross, and for 
Indian investigations of the seaxtita, ‘The specimens in this figure are. _b = 


There are also two Magic squares &y & 


Plate I., Fig. 2. 
This fig. is a continuation of the inscriptions in fig.1. It contains one symbol of 
the swastika type a 2 
Plate II., Fig, 1. 


This figure gives the whole of the inscriptions shown in part in Plate I, The photograph 
was taken after the excavations. It is much more fruitful in symbols than the previous Pigs. 


There are two good instances of magic squares > 





There are also at the bottom of Fig. 1 two figures of animals which may betaken to bedeer 


or dogs JF Tt: tartare Si 


The swastika turns up in 16 different forms of “ sun-sym 


tht +4 t+¥ ete trae xg 4 


1 38s 4 7 6 7 8 9 0 12 13 14 1h 16 


We also here begin to see those human figures cr are cer snch interest, In this Fig. 
there are four specimens, 





Of the above, Nos. land 41 take to be women. Wo. 3 shows the lower limbs clad in the 
fashion of Sonth India in the present day. No.2 appears to be a man with a feathered head- | 
dress carrying a bow or some such weapon, Assuming the weapon to bea bow, it may be 
conjectured that possibly the artists of the drawings were ancestors of the present Mojju 
Kurumbars of the neighbourhood — Vidas as they sometimes call themselves, 

There is also a childish representation of an animal that may be a dog or any animal of 
the chase one may fix upon. In Plate V., fig. 2, it turns up again in a different light with 


another that may be taken to be'a deer. 


Plate IT., Fig. 2. 
This is from & photograph taken of the Bouth wall before the excavations, giving a clear 
impression of the general appearance of the wall in sunlight with the tree shadows across it. 
The whole wall stands up in relief and the actual appearance of the caryings to the eye are 


well given. The method does not, however, lend itself to investigation and the carvings are 
repeated in the next Plate (IIL, fig, 1). 


Edakal Cave, Plate Il. Fig. 1. 
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Plate Hi. Fig. 3. 
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F, FAWCETT, PHOTO. NO SCALE. w. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITHO, 





Edakal Cave, Plate Ill. Fig. 1. 
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It will be sufficient to say that of the figures explained under Plate I1I., fig. 1, Nos. 2 
and 4 come out more naturally and ciearly in this plate, but No. 5 does not show troly at all 
and looks like a swastika, 





This repeats the last fig. and is from a photograph taken after the excavations. It was so 
taken as to show the carvings in their entirety. The interest in this Plate lies in the representa- 
tions of human beings, There are nine distinct specimens. 





Nos. 1 and 2 | take to be women. Nos. 3, 4,6,and 9 I take to be men dancing in masks or 
masked head-dresses. No. 5 is an ontline figure high up on the wall. Nos. Vand § seem to be 
persons seated, The head-dresses, the masks, the dancers and the sented figures may repre- 
tent an ancient “devil-dance” of the country, mach as it is still conducted among the 
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Tulavaa of the neighbouring Districts to the Northward,” and throughout Southern India, bat 
eapecially in Tinoevelly- All this gives force to another conjecture as to the identity of the 
eave carvers that may well be made. A conjecture that is supported by the distinct cincture 
round the loins of the female figure and its very narrow waist. In fact the carvings may be. 
merely the work of any one of the “ devil "-worshipping castes OTF tribes of the neigh- 
bourticod in a past more or less — probably more — remote. 

Piste III., Pig. 3. 


This shows another part of the South wall after the excavations. There are six human 
figures to be made ont. 





No. 1 is a man dancing in a masked head-dress. Nos, 2 and 5 are aleo dancing fgure+- 
Nos. & and 41 take to be seated figures. No. 6 9 a woman in os long garment. 


There are also seven specimens of the “ sun-symbol"’ type :— 


Plate IV., Fig. 1 
This is a photograph of the darkest part of the Cave. It represents part of the Southern 
wall, The photograph has been taken too close for making out the figures, The humss 


@ Vide Ind. And. Vola EJIL, XXIV, EXV acd REVI. and eapecisily the Plates facing Vol. XXII. pp- ?. 
of, 1: Vol, EXIV. p. 20. 
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Edakal Cave, Plate IV. Fig. 1. 
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given below can, however, be made out on the analogy of those in the previous Plates, 

















Plate IV., Fig. 3. 
This repeats the outer portion of the preceding Fig. ins better light, In it is to be seen 
» mentioned, which can now be seen to be that of a man fully clothed 


the human figure just 
carrying a palm branch, Next it is the representation of a figure with a masked head-dress, 
dancing (No.2), Higher op is a very primitive form of the female type already seen (No. 4). 
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Plate V., Fig. 1 . 
This is froma very dark photograph of the North wall. On it, however, the following 
symbols appear : — \+ AN + K x 


There are two clear masked dancers, Nos. 1 and 2, and signs of what may be meant for 
figure (No. 3). 


¥ 





Plate V., Fig. 2. 
This is s more distant and more general view of the same carvings 98 appear in part im 
Plate LI., fig, 1, and in Plate ITI, fig, 1, and contains the same symbols and figures, human and 


animal. In addition the following seven symbols can be made ont : — it “ ? ; ry 
Y d Hi XC oe 4. And also the following additional animal, which may be 


taken as a deer :— . ‘There are further to be made out in the shadow 


several animals which are almost certainly deer :— 





Edakal Cave, Plate V. Fiy. 1. 
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There are at least eight human figures: Nos, 1, 3, 4, and 5, [ take to be women, Nos. 2, 
6, 7, and 8 to be masked dancers, 
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The above somewhat minute examination of the Plaves brings out the following points 
on the subject of the correct method of reproducing these carvings. It is of little use 
for any but a preliminary examination of such things to reproduce them by direct photogrs hy. 
The difficulties of getting the camera into a proper position and the tricks played by the light 
on the carvings preclude all hope of accurate representation, Jnst sa in the matter of repro- 
ducing inscriptions so as to make them properly legible, it is necessary to reproduce the 
carvings by ink estampages and then by carefully taken photographs on a greatly reduced scale, 
but accurately to scale nevertheless. 


Mr. Broce Foote points out to me that the figures and other carvings on the walls of the 
Hidakal Cave bave have not been cut out or chipped out but scraped in. This is a most 
interesting fact, for careful examination has shown that there is nowhere any evidence of 
chipping or chiselling, the indentations in the surface of the hard rock, giving shape to the 
carvings, having been produced by the most laborious scraping. Instrumenta such as might 
have been used in the work of scraping in the carvings are still to be found under the earth in 
all parts of the Wynnaad. On the ridge of Edakalmala itself I found a quarts flake, and 
Mr. Colin Mackenzie found in 1890, on his coffeo estate, about five miles distant to the 8. E., 
a fragment of a well-shaped and polished celt, of which I here attempt a sketch. 





Thus far as to the immediate neighbourhood. In the same region and in spots not far dis- 
tant I have found pieces of worked quarts in smal] stone cists, containing, within earthen jara, 
remains, which are probably homan, together with iron and other things. There is in my 
mind no doubt as to genuineness of the worked quartz specimens and I have the support in this 
opinion of Mr, J, Allen Brown and Mr, Bruce Foote. Further evidence of the presumable 
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makers of the carvings are to be found in numerous stone circles, marking the East, situated t 
the West of the Edakalmala, I suspect that they contain baman eS a ae 
to the Cave gives them a special interest in the present connection, and f much regret that my 
official avocations prevented me from making an examination of them with a view to establish- 
ing their connection or otherwise with the carvings in the Cave. 

The curious reluctance of the Kurumbars to approach the Cave, combined with the simul- 
taneous want of reverence for it both on the part of the Paniyns and the local Hindus, who are, 
however, very small in nombers and not long resident in the Wynand, might tempt one to 
hazard the theory as to the carvings being the handiwork of Kurumbars of a by-gone day. It 
should, however, be remembered that the Paniya is a particularly fearless individual, while the 
Kurombar is the reverse. The mere existence of the mysterious carvings in the silent unfre- 
quented Cave would suffice to inspire the Kurumbar with a kind of awe and make him afraid to 

With these remarks aa to the possible makers of the curious soraped rock-pictures in the 
Edakal Cave I leave my subject for the present, satisfied with having been able to draw publio 
attention to what may eventually prove to bes point of value to the student of South Indian 





With an Introduction on Portuguese Intercourse with China 
BY DONALD FERGUSON. 
7 Intercourse with China in the Firat Half of the Sixteenth Century. 


Wuex Vasco da Gama reached India in 1498, the Chinese had for many years previonaly 
ceased to voyage farther west than Sumatra, The firet Portugaese visitors to Calicut beard 
vcmors thera of this “white” race of people that had formerly carried on a regular trade with 
India ;! bat it was not until eleven years later that representatives of the most westerly and 
most easterly countries of the great Eurasistic continent actoally mot. When Diogo Lopes de 


Sequeira sailed from Lisbon on 13th Febraary 1508, to « discover” Malaces, he carried with 
. ) one of which was as follows?;— 


LETTERS FROM PORTUGUESE JAPTIVES IN CANTON, 





Item,— You shall ask after the Qhijns, ond from what part they come, and from how 
far, and at what times they come to Mallscs, or to the places at which they 
| and the merchandise that they bring, and bow many ships of them come 
cach year, and regarding the fashions of their ships, and if they return in the 
year in which they come, and if they have factors or houses in Mallaea or in any’ 
ether country, and if they are wealthy merchants, and if they sare weak men or 
warriors, and if they have arms or artillery, and what clothes they wear, and if 
they are men great in body, and all other information concerning them, and if 
they are Christians or heathens, or if their country is = great one, and if they 

have more than one king amongst them, and if there live amongst them Moors 

-_ in their law or faith, and, if they are not 
adore, and what costoms they 
try extends, and with whom they 





confine. 
1 See A Journal of the First Voyage Fusco da Gama (Hak. Goa), p. 181. 
. ot ee rps rae. manent (Lisbon, 1208), pp. 1M-195; Anmare Maritimes ¢ Colonices, 


Ser. 2 (1843), p. 400, 
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On arriving at Malacca on llth September 1509 Diogo Lopes found lying there three or 
four junks of Chinese, with whom the Portuguese seem at once to have got on frie aly terms; 
but an opportunity for carrying out the king’s orders did not offer itself, owing to the ho ilit 
of the Malays; and Diogo Lopes waa obliged to return to Portugal in 1510 with this part of 
his commission anfulfilled, 


When, on lst July 1511, the Great Affonsode Albuquerque anchored off Malsces with 


“di 1 } 
. " 7 


his fleet, he found there five junks of Chinese, who proved as friendly to the Part na 













those met with two years previously had been. In fact, their captains offered their assistance 
to the Portuguese commander in his attack on the city of Malacca;" and were of great help in 
conveying Albuquerque's envoys to and from Siam; and also carried back with them to China a 
very favourable report of the character and prowess of the Lusitanians’ The immediate result 
of this was, that the uncle of the fugitive king of Malaccs, whom the latter had sent as ambassa 
dor to the king of China to beg him for help against the Portuguese, was put off with excuses, 
and ultimately died with the object of his mission unaccomplished.* Albuquerque, while send 
ing ambassadors to Siam and elsewhere, for some reason abstained from sending any Portuguese 
expedition to “discover” China." | 

The two years that followed Albuquerque's departure from Malacea were occupied with 
almost continual fighting and unrest; but in 1514 there was an interval of comparative quiet, 
and advantage appears to have been taken by the new governor of Malacca, Jorje de Albuquer- 
que, to dispatch a pioneer expedition to China.’ Regarding this first visit of the Portuguese 
to China we have scarcely any details, the Portuguese historians being almost silent on the subject. 
Barros is the only one of those that mentions the visit, and he does so casually, after chroni- 
cling the arrival at Canton, in June 1521, of Duarte Coelho in a junk from Malacca, when the 
Portuguese were being dangerously threatened by a Chinese fleet, Duarte Coelho, he tells us, 
was induced to stop and help his compatriots “ principally for love of Jorge Alvares, who was 
a great friend of his, who was so weak, that eleven days after the arrival of this Duarte Coelho 
he died, and was buried st the foot of a padrdo of stone with the arms of this kingdom,’ which 
he the same Jorge Alvares placed there a year before Rafael Perestrallo™ went to those parts; 

* Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerqwe (Hak. Boo,), II. p. 98, * Ibid. TIL pp. 114, 153 ff. 

© Teed. IDL. pp. 191-134, (Cf. also cap, xo. of Mendes Pinto's Peregrinacam, ) 

© Barros (ec, TTT., IT, vi.), anys that Albuquerque, while a¢ Malacca, sent ' mossongers “* to China, among other 
places. Perhaps he refers to the Chiness mentioned above. In the Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque, tom, 1, are the 
following referenora to the Chintse:—On p, 43, in the Sumaryo das Cartas, ele. (written before 1511), wo read © 
“Them: that men whom he sends in the ships of Mallaca go to the Chyna.” On p, G4, ino letter to the king, dated 
Ist April 1512, giving o detailed aocount of his expedition to Malacca, Albuquerque mentions having taken from & 
Javanese pilot a large map with the names of places in Malay characters, which map, unhappily, was lost in the 
Flor dela Mar. However, a tracing had boon made of « portion, which tracing be senda to Dom Mancel, showing, 
inter alia, “the navigation of the China’ (but sot China iteelf apparently). On p. 75, in a letter dated 2th August 
1512, Albuquerque, after referring to the three kinds of silk, — from Ormus, Sumatra, and China, — proceeda:—"A 
sample of all three iasent to your highness ; that which your highness shall be most pleased with and by which most 
profit shall be made there, as great a quantity thereof a you desire shall be sent to you, because your troop-ships, 
whieh if it please your highness shalleach year go laden with pepper from Malabar to the Chins, shall bring no other 
merchandize but silk, gold and rhubarb, for the junks of Malacs are already mixed up with Chins, and go there 
and come, and it ia not such a long navigation aa they make you think there, but iss very short journey, only these 
enemies of the faith always delight fn obscuring all the riches of India." Lastly, on p. 188, in a letter dated 90th 
November 1513, Albuquerque tells the king that “the Chins are servants of your highness and cur friends.” 

1 Birdwood (Report on the Old Records in the India Office, p, 143) aaye:—“In 1508 the island of Socotra was 
taken, and the island of Sumatra fret visited ; as also was Chins in 1508-9, the date of the first discovery of that 
country, from the sea, by Europeans,” Ido not know what is Birdwood's authority for this latter date, which is 
certainly wroog. 

® Dee. IL. VL ii. | 

* This stono pillar is referred to in the letter of Cristorfo Vieyra given below (f. 105y.), Begarding these 
padres see Journ. of Pirst Voy. of Vasco da Gama (Hak, Bo0.), p, 16%. None of these memorial stones erected by 






order of Dom Manoel in newly discovered countries has lasted to modern times, 

i Regarding this man and bis visit to China seoinfra, Barton (Camoens ; Life ond Dusiads, IV. p. 5409), with 
characteristic rashness, ssserts: “The ‘Middle Kingdom" . , , . waa opened by Porestrallo (1611-12), who 
first conducted a ship to China under a European fag.” Other writers cn China bave fallen into the same error. 








io whic pase MR CN a ot in wher inc Gina And although that 
region of idolatry consumes his body, yet since for the honor of his fatherland he set up at the 
ends of the earth that padrdo of his discoveries, the memory of ‘is sepultare shall not decay, #0 
jong as this our writing shall endure.” 

The encliest contemporary writer who refers to thie viait of tho Portuguese #6 Chins is the 
Italian Andrea Corsali,"! who, in his letter to Duke Giuliano de Medici, dated 6th January 
1515, saya!? > — 

The merchants of the land of China also make voyages to Malacca across the Great 

Galf to get cargoes of spices, and bring from their own country musk, rhobarb, 

pearls, tin, p n, and silk and wrought staffs of all kinds, such as damasks, 

satins, and brocades of extraordinary richness. For they are people of great 

skill, and on @ pac with ourselves (di nostra qualité), but of uglier aspect, with 
little bits of eyes. They dress very much after our fashion, and wear shoes and 
stockings (? scarpe ¢ calciamenti) like ourselves. 1 believe them to be pagans 
pesca “x's oof shoals Aap a gudlecle ud coc gias During this last 








polit dassthtiiae Aptess 4o-Chies e5-in taking htrs to Portugal ; for “tis » ootd 
country and they make grest use of them. It will be five hundred leagues from 
Malacca to China, sailing north. 
This pioneer yoyage is also referred to by another of the Italians then in the Portuguese 
re Te Terns ee MORES TEE aE = 


chia Gc ataan" kare been sshie tao etepiog bere: which Ss tha ipicatieh Weill 
that there can be in the world. The confines reach to High Tartary, and are 
called Balascia.“ They are all white people like ourselves; they dress like 
Germans with al! their fashions of garments, auch as fur-lined capa and jerkins. 
order and Jaw, and are very friendly towards us. The country abounds with all 
fine white silk, and it costa thirty cruzados the cantaro; damasks of sixtean good 
pieces, at five hundred reals the piece; satins, brocades, musk at half a ducat 
the ounce, and less, Many pearls of all sorts in great abundance; and many 
caps, so that from there to here there is made on them a profit of thirty to one. 
There come from there amazing things; and to tell the truth, I relate to you 
nothing of what there is there. The ships bring spices from there ; #0 that every 
year there comes from Zamatra some sixty thousand canfare of pepper; and 
from Coccin and the land of Mallibari fifteen to twenty thonsand canfara of pepper 
slone: it-is wortb fifteen or even twenty dacats the cantaro, In lke manner, 
ginger, mace, nutmeg, intense, aloes, velvet, our gold thread, coral, woollen 
cloths, robes, There come from there somedrom,™ cloths like ours, mach white 
alam, and» good vermilions : many horses and large carts are in their country. 
Everything is sold by weight, both merchandize and provisions, and live and 
dead animals; all by weight. They have many grains: the great things are so 

| many that come from there, that they are amazing; 90 that if I do not dis, I 

: Yule, Cathay and the Way thither (Hak, Soo,), I. p. exli., a cee arpa medermne 

* Tquote Yule's translation as given in Lec, cil, 


nS whom, see Archive Btorico Italiano, App., IIL pp, ##1. 
drch. Stor, Mal, App., IIT, pp, 85-87. Compare with this aecount the wonderfully accurate occriphion of 


Chins (from hearsay) given Duarte Barbosa (Coasts of Bart Africa and Malabar, Hak, Sot, pp. 204-207), 
'! Badakshas, sd tf T canaot explain this word, whieh is probably s oopyist’s error, 
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king, who is called the king of Cathay; for by land one makes s journey of 
three months on horseback, all along s river,” as is the Rhine, crowded here and 
there with populous towns and cities, at the end of which ome arrives at Zeiton," 
which is the said king’s who resides there.” 
to send thither a quantity of pepper and other things ; and the result of all you 
_ shall know. 


The writer of the above had recently arrived in India in the fleet of the new viceroy, Lopo 
pany, according to Barros,” “ Similo d’Aloagovs, & of Pero d’Alcagova, in a ship of private 
ownera for China, of which Fernio Peres d’Andrade,™ who went with Lopo Soares,;was to go 
as captain-major of this China voyage, and with him Jorge Mascarenhas, son of Joio Gonsalves 
Montans; and Joannes Impole, a merchant. To whom Lopo Soares was to give ships in India 
for Férnio Peres to make this discovery of the country of China,” Before this expedition 
under Ferrio Peres’de Andrade reached India, however, another man of Italian origin in the 
Porthguese service, Rafael Perestrello,™ had made a successfnl voyage to China. 


factor of Malacca, Rafael had accompanied him with orders “to discover China.” It was not 
until after his brother’s death in 1515, however, thathe was able to undertake the voyage, 
which he accomplished in s junk belonging to a native merchant at Malacca named Palate, 
taking with him a number of Portuguese.” We have no details of this visit; but we are told 
that when Fernto Peres was at Malacca in July 1516 anxiety was being felt there regarding 
Perestrello and his companions, who, it wa« feared, had been detained as prisoners in China. 
A few weeks afterwards, however, anxicty was changed to envy, for the junk returned to 
Malacca carrying a rich cargo, on which a profit of twenty to one was made, The weleome 
information was also brought, “ that the Chins desired peace and friendship with the Por- 
tuguese, and that they were a very good people."24 


Ferniio Peres de Andrade left Cochin in April™ 1516, and arrived at the port of Pasai in 
Sumatra, where he found Giovannids Empoli, who had preceded him, lading his ship with peppeT 
for China, in company with some Portaguese in junks from Malacca, Unfortunately, by some 
carelessness or treachery, Empoli's ship took fire, and the whole of the cargo inthe hold was 
destroyed. Fernfio Peres, secing that by this disaster his projected voyage to China would 
bring much less profit than he had hoped for, resolved to postpone it, and meanwhile to visit 
Bengal, the “discovery” of which had also been intrusted to him by Dom Manoel. Therefore,, 
after entering into an agreement with the “king” of Pasai for the establishment of a Porta- 
ghese factory at that port for the loading of pepper for China, he left for Malacca, where be 

‘The Tangtes’ and the Grand Canal probably, 

1 Ghwanchan-fi, (See Ytle's Hobson-Johson, #, 0; "Chinchew,”) 19-An error, of courses. 
Sf rR PEE | respecting whos aoe tara. 2 an 
The original haa prefetti, doubtless a copyist’s blunder for presenti, 3 Dec, IIL, Li. 

= Who had been appointed by Albuquerque chiaf «: : 7. — ; ; 

Comment. ofA Dad pam, repetng ti) captain of thé Host at Malscos after ite capture in 1611. (Bee 
™ Regarding the Perestrello family, eee 3: Pitippo’s Biogas det Fueppiatiort 5 38. Bafa 
At the end of 1514 or beginning of 1515 apparently, : | 
™ Barros (Dec. III, IT. vi.) mys that he was seat-by oe de re, eal Sete ie 
= Sees arin” Come Og 

| ponerse tells ua that in September 1516 Rafael Peresttello arrived at Goa in's brigantini 

and potle, much people joined him,” (See further regarding him in footnote infra.) | 

™ Ant. Galrio, Discoverisa of the World (Hak, Soo, #d.), p, 120 | 
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arrived, probably, in July 1516, Thecaptain of Malacca, Jorge de Brito, however, offered strong 
objections to the proposed plan of Fernio Peres, and urged the importanco of his going to China 
at onee, if only to learn the fate of Rafael Perestre!lo and his companions. 

Reluctantly, therefore, Fernfio Peres consented to go to China with what cargo he could 
get in Malacea; and he left the latter port on 12th August 1516 in theship Santa Barbara, there 
accompanying him Manuel wousl Faledo and Antonio Lobo Faledo in two other ships and Duarte 
Coelho ina junk. Owing to‘calms, the const of Cochinchina was not sighted until the middle 
of September; and shortly afterwards the vessels encountered a storm that compelled them 
to put in for safety to the coast of Champa.” Thence Duarte Coelho, by permission of Fernao 
Peres, proceeded in his junk to the Monam river, and spent almost « yenr in Siam ;* while the 
rest of the company, after touching at Polo Condore, run along the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula to Patani, where Fernio Perea made an agreement with the governor of that place 
for mutual facilities of trade. Thence the three ships eniled for Malacca, which was reached 
in October or November 1516, 

Learning, on his return to Malacca, of the success that had attended Rafael Pereatrello (as 
mentioned above), Fernéo Peres resolved to postpone his intended expedition to Bengal, and 
te proceed to China ag soon aa possible. In December 1516, therefore, beleft for Pasai,™ to take 
in @ cargo of pepper ; Simao a’ Aleagova, one of hia. captains, going on. to. India to lade his 
ship there and return to accompany the fleet to China. Leaving Pasai in May 1517, Fernie 
Peres returned to Malaces, where he found matters in a very unsatisfactory condition, the 
captain Jorge de Brito having died, and there being a dispate between Nuno Vaz Pereira and 
Antonio Pacheco ax to which was to succeed to the post. Being unable to reconcile the dis- 
patants, and fearfal of again losing the monsoon, Fernio Peres left Malacca for China in June* 
1617 with w fleet of eight sail, iz. the Esphera, a ship of eight hundred tons commanded by 
himself, the San/a Crus commanded by Simio d'Alcacova, the Santo Andre commanded by Pero 
Scares, and the Sastiago commanded by Jorge Mascarenhas; a juuk belonging to a native 
merchant in Malacca named Curiaraja, in command of Jorge Botelho; two other junks belong- 
ing to the merchant Pulate mentioned above, commanded by Manuel d’Araujo and Antonio 
Lobo Paledio; and another small vessel commauded by Martim Guedes™ These vessela 
were well armed, and carried Chinese pilots. 

The fleet arrived at the ialund of Tam#o or Tamou,™ generally called by the Portagues 
ailha da veniaga (or Seniaga™’), “the island of trade,’ at the mouth of the Canton river, on 


pal 








“ Soo Hobson-Jobson, a. 0. 8 Ho arrived at the Canton river in July 1517. (See infra.) 

™ Custanbeda (IV. xzvii.) alone of the historians relates a serions scandal that was canaed by the action of Jorge 
de Brito, who proposed to uee force to prevent Giovanal da Empoli from returning with Fernio Peres to Pasai, which 
Place he bad laft for Malacoa some mentha before. 

4 Ant. Galvdo (op. eit. p. 129) saya July. | 

™% Barros aloue mentions this lest man in the list of captains, and desoribes the fleet as consisting of aight aail - 
Castanhoda and Corres say that there were only eeren. Ant. Galvao(op,ci. p. LEO) says that there were “eight onal, 
Pour Portugwesc, and the others Malay," 

% The (aHowing details of the visit of Fernfo Pores de Andradloto Canton are taken from the acoounta in Gas- 
tanheda ({¥. xxvii.carxi., xL-ali), Corres (IL. pp. 623-500), wed Barros (Dec, TIL, IL, wi.-viil). 


mdopted into the Portuguese roesbnlary, and ia entered im the distionaries with the meaning of “merchandise ;"" also 
-verbesniagar, “ to sell; traifie.”. Yuledoes sot record the word in his HobsonJolwon; and in a quotation frow 
Mendes Pinte, «, v. ‘Lewohew,' he haseridentiy mistaken it fora place-name The quotation runa:—"' And they” 
demanding of him whence he earns, and what be woold have, heanawaered them, thatho was ofthe Kingdom of Stam 
{of the settlement of the Tansuesrim forvigners, and that he came from Veniaga) and as a Merchant was g*ing to 
traffique in the Isle of Lequica.”’ The words within brackets are inserted by Yale to supply the deficiency of Cogan’s 
translation ; bat be has misunderstood the Portuguese, which ranw:— "4 hia de veniaga como mercador ] era parn @ 
~— ed Aaa be veniags simply means be was going [uot came] a trading.” 
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15th August 1517, passing through the midst of the fleet of Chinese junks that Isy offthe port to 
protect the merchant shipping from pirates, and not returning the shots fired st them, which, 
however, did no damage, AtTamfio Fernio Peres found Duarte Coelho, who had arrived front 
Siam a month before, having had an encounter on the way with some thirty pirate vessels. 
After applying to the “pio” of Lantana for permission to proceed to Canton, and being told that 
this would have to come from the officials in that city, Fernfio Peres, becoming impatient, took 
his four ships out of port to the mouth of the river, to be ready to sail up it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Unfortunately, however, s sudden storm struck the vessels, which were only saved 
from shipwreck by the sacrifice of some of their masts, As the Chinese on shore refused to 
assist the Portuguese to repair their ships, a shift had to be made by # transference of masts from 
one vessel to another. When thia had been completed, Simfio d'Aleacova was left in charge of 
most of the fleet at Tamio; and Fernio Peres in the ship of Martim Guedes, accompanied by 
that of Jorge Mascarenhas, and followed by the boats of the other ships, all well armed, crossed 
over to Lantan, Hore he sent Giovanni da Empoli, accompanied by trampeters and a body- 
guard, to press the “pio” for permission to go to Canton. After a day's delay this was given, 
and « pilot was furnished; and the Portuguese vessels proceeded up the river to Canton. This 
waa towards the end of September 1517, 


In three days the city was reached; and the Portuguese ships anchored off the quay. By 
order of Fernio Peres, o salate was fired with the cannon, and flags were displayed from the 
masts. Very soon s message came from the pu-chéng sx’ of Canton, expressing astonishment at 
such breaches of Chinese cnstom ; to which the Portuguese captain replied, that he had erred 
through ignorance, and intended only respect. Mews of the arrival of the Portuguese was sent 
by the pu-chdng ss’ to the tu-tung, “concan” and “chumpim," who resided in a city*® some 
distance inland; and pending their arrival strict ordera were given by Fernfo Peres that none 
of his company were to land, all trade being confined to the boata on the river. At intervals 
of a few days‘! the above-mentioned officials arrived in Canton ; and after various commani- 
cations had passed between them and the Portugnese a day was appointed, when Giovanni da 
Empoli was sent with much pomp and ceremony, accompanied by a suite and preceded by 
trumpeters, to explain fully the object of the Portuguese mission, The result of the inter- 
view was satisfactory, the Chinese officials promising to write to the emperor respecting the 
Portuguese ambassador, and granting the latter meanwhile permission to reside on shore. 
Accordingly, » house was set apart for Thomé Pires,“ his retinue and servants; aud the presents 
for the emperor were placed there under lock avd key. Ferniio Peres was also invited by the 
Chinese officials to come on shore; bat he declined, saying that he was responsible to his 
king for the safety of the ships. He asked, however, the favor of a house near the water's 





= = = ——————— 
© See infra regarding these officials,  Wuochea, (See Christovio Vieyra's letter infra, f. 120.) 


“! Tn order the moro to impress the Portuguese, the reception of each in turn surpassing in magnificence that of 
bie precoreor. (Barros, Dec. TTL, I. ruil.) | | NN, 

a This man had been chosen ay ambassador to China by Lopo Soares after bis arrival in India, the king . 
left the cholee to him. Thomé Pires was an apothecary, and having shown himeelf to be a man of ra 
avility had been employed by Affonso de Albuquerque on various missions, which be had carried ont successfully. 
Lopo Soares selected him as pmbasaador, in the hope that he would bring back information not only of Chinese plants 
and droge bat of more important matters connented with the land of Cathay. His fate in recounted in the fizwt letter 
given below, Whether he was able to and any report of his impreesione of China to India I do not know: if Correa 
(U1. p.678) ia to be trusted, he did send “a book in which he gare an account of the riches and grandenre of the king of 
China, which appeared doubtful of credence.” Conto, writing in 1611, mays in his Decade X11, (aap. is.)'— And 
although I have already spoken of this Provines of Cathay . . + - I shall further on, with the divine favor. 
. . » « five a better description of it, on socount of the mach more that has nowadays been discovered by the 
fathera of the Company [of Jesus), who are penetrating to the extremity of Chins and Cathay, whither no Portuguese 
eror came, save that ambavandor whom Ferndo Peres d’ Andrade sent to the king of Chins, who wont even to his 
court, withoot being able to give.an agcount of that provinoe, nor of any other, because the Chins that conveyed Bist 
led him about by different routes, in which they caused him to spend many months, both in order that he might 
be able to give an acoount of anything, and to show bim the greatness of that empire. 
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granted; and the factor, his clerk and a few others were sent to carry on the trade. Under 
cover of this privilege Fernio Peres sent other men on shore to make their way secretly into 
various parta of the city, if possible, and report on what they saw. 

Two events occurred, however, which caused the Portuguese commander to hasten his 
departare from Canton, One of these was the receipt of a message from Simio d’ Alcagova to 
other occurrence was an outbrenk of fever and dysentery among his own company, which lasted 
throughout the whole of October, and proved fatal to nine men, the most serious loas being 
that of the factor, Giovannida Empoli, Fernio Peres, therefore, leaving Thomé Pires and his 
companions at Canton, returned to Tamio at the end of 1517 or beginning of 1518. 


While Fernio Peres was repairing his vessels and carrying on trade at Tamfo, there came 
thither some junks of Linkiu islanders, of whom the Portuguese had already heard at Malaccs.“ 
In order to gain full information regarding these people and the islands they came from, Jorge 
Mascarenhas was dispatched in his ship with Chinese pilots; but, owing to unfavourable 
weather, he did not get farther than Chwanchan-fa, where, however, he lnid the foundation of 
a thriving Portuguese trade.“ 
attended the mission. He arrived there in March; and at once a junk was got ready and sent 
off, with Jorge Alvares in command, to bring back a cargo, and to convey to Fernio Peres the 
news of war with the Raja of Bintang. — 


On hearing these tidings Fernio Peres sent off & message overland to Jorge Mascarenhas 
to request his return, and meanwhile made all preparations for his departure. In due course 
Jorge Mascarenhas arrived; and Fernlio Peres, having ascertained from the officials at Canton 
that the emperor had expressed his willingness to receive the Portuguese ambassador, sailed 
with all his fleet at the end of September 1518, and arrived safely at Malacea, one of his ships, 
the Santo André, captain Pero Soares, having been lost in a storm in the Gulf of Cochinchins. 


Fernio Peres de Andrade bad whilst in China conducted affairs with such skill and tact 
that he left a very favorable impreasion of the Portuguese character on the Chinese,“ and well 
deserved the profit he derived from the rich cargo that he carried away.7 All the good effect 
of his conciliatory conduct was, however, entirely destroyed by the arrogant behavior of the 
man who commanded the next expedition to China, and who happened to be his own brother. 

The arrival, carly in 1519, of Fernfo Peres de Andrade at Cochin with such a valoable 
cargo caused no small stir among the captains ; and, although Antonio Correa was then under 
orders to proceed to Malacca and China, on the production by Simio de Andrade of o royal 
grant authorizing him to go to China after his brother’a return Antonio Correa was ordered 
by the new governor, Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, to go to Malacca only, and Simio de 
Andrade was appointed to the command of the fleet destined for China. 

Barros tells a Dee. TIL, TL. vii.) that one of these mon, Antonio Fernandes, took the opportunity one night- 
when dean Sr a mith « feast of lanterns, to climb the city wall and run right round it, counting 

“ bites of Af. Dalb, (Hak. Soo.) Il. pp. xiv. ©. ‘4 See further regarding this trade infra. 

“ One instance given by Barros (Dee. IIL, IL. viii.) in to the effect that before kis departure he canst proaia- 
mation to be made that if any Chinese had reosived any injery frow or had any claim on a Portuguese he was to 
mer : —= . 2 cecal ONE prosperous in honor and riches, things that seldom go 



















THE INDIAN SETS TAY: 


Bima de Andrade left Cochin ia April 1510 for Malaga, whence bn cmt | or C st 
accompanied by three janks captained by Jorge Botelho, Alvaro Fuseiro, and Pr ai ico 
Rodrigues. With these four sail he arrived ast Tamiio in Augost 1519; and at a oe beg 
to show the Chinese that he was of a very different temperament from his brother. 
pretext that the Chinese vessels themselves while lying in port were exposed to the attacks of 
pirate junka, he built on shore a fortress of stone and wood. Even more offensive to, the 
feelings of the Chinese was the erection by him on an adjacent islet of a esliown. Amiaer 
hanged a seaman who had committed some offence, the execution being castied out : 
the formalities usual in Portugal. Farther, he insisted on the right of claiming nee “4 

hia vessels over others from Siam, Kamboja, Patani, ete., in trading with the Chinese,” Bat cra 
caused the cup of indignation of the Cantonese to overflow was their discovery, after Siang 
Andrade had sailed for Malaces, that many of their children, whom they had given in p 


to their creditors, had been kidduapped by the Portuguese captain wad osrtiod away: pera: 
slaves," lig ah 






On arriving at Tamfo Simio de Andrade learnt that, in spite of the favorable messages 
conveyed to his brother by the officials at Canton, the i se ot ie d not yet 
received permission from the emperor to wait upon him. At length, however, after the _ 
dispatch of messages at intervals on three separate occasions, and the receipt of a5 many | 
replica, the ambassador was permitted to set out. He and his suite left’ Canton o | 
January 1520, proceeding up the river in three large row-boats having silken seaitge sad 
flying Portuguese flags. At the foot of the monntain range the boats were left, and the party 
proceeded across the Meiling Pass in litters, on horseback, or afoot.** Thence they journeyed 
northward, until, in May 1520, they reached Nanking, where the emperor was then staying. 
sis Sa order was here conveyed to the ambassador, that be was to go on to Peking, 








nr vdeo bees Dickeotins elven us ane acacecan Mi lac eae 
ITL, VL i.), with « rare donble inacouracy, thatit was “in April 1618 in the time of Lopo Soares that Siméo de 
Andrade left India, 

Another junk, commanded by Jorge Alvares, was detained by a leak, and was obliged to follow later on in 
tha float under Diogo Calvo, 

8! Barroa (Dee. I1I,, VL. ii,) tells us that Sim&a de Andrade was “of noble prosene, rery pompous, boastful, and 
open-handed ; all bis acts were performed with great dignity, and to such an extent, that he was the firet nian that 
ordered Indians to be tanght to play on shawma and to make nae ofthem."’ (See farther regarding him in Comment. 
af Af, Dalb., possim.) 

® Barros also ways (Dee. ITT, VL. i.) thate principal official who protested against this action was ill-ased under 
Simao de Andrade’s orders, This in confirmed by Chrivtoviio Vieyts in tho letter given below (f, 1067.) Gaspar 
da Cruz in osp. uzii- of his book sars:—“ All the ambassadors that oome to China with embassies from kings oF 
prinees reewive from the king many gifts and favors, and they rive thom a cap and insignia of a lowthia, whereby 
they hare great liberties in the country. They may whip and chastios the Chinese themeelves, ao long es they do - 
sot touch a louthia lesser or greater: because to touch these is buand to be followed by great inconveniences. 
This was the canse why, when Fernio Pires Didrade came as ambassador to China, {the Chinese rose against him, 
wad he escaped in very doleful dumps, losing several ships: because, having executed unaccustomed justios in 
China and on Chinese, aod it being forgiven him, ho thought fit to extend bis hand to the louthias,” In the tranala- 
tion of this passage im Purchsa, Pilgrimws, [IL p. 180, it in said that Ferndo Peres “escaped with bis hands on hia’ 
head,” whioh is an almost literal rendering of the Portugnese orig, ‘od as macs nos cabelloa,”’ This expression seems 
to to werinnt of “som as mios na cabeca,” which means “ mortified, humbled, amazed, disappointed.” But it 
will be noticed that Gaspar da Cros, like so many other writers on this subject, haa blundered, mixing up Fernie 
Pares de Andrade, his brother Simfe (the real culprit), Thumé Pires (tho ambassador}, and Diogo Calvo or Martim 
Affonso (who both lost ships). Purchas recognised that there was some error im thia account, but was unable 
entirely to solve it. (See his marginal note in lor. cit.) 

) Barros (u. a) saya that it was reported among the Chinose that the Portuguaae bought stolen children and 
ate them roasted. H will be sean that in the letter of Christovio Vieyra below (ff. 105.) the sconsation against 
the Portugasss wae that they stole dogs and ate them roaatel, — certainly a very venial offence in China ! 

* From this pass Thome Pires sent a lotjer to Simko de Andrade annoancing his safe arrival thers, and stating 
that Cantun maa but a «mall afsir compared with other cities he had seen on his journey. Prometric PASS 


Tt will be seen from the Gret letter given below (f, Lily.) that ona of the coupany, Dearte Foroandes, died 
the journey, 









in Jangary emperor arrived at a small town some two leagues distant from 
Peking, and there halted to' pass sentence on» relative of his who had rebelled against his 
authority" ‘This mau having been daly executed, the emperor proceeded to Peking, which he 
in Fobraary 1521. — Meanwhile complaints had reached the emperor from various 
quarters regardin , the conduct of the Portuguese. Not only were there representations from 
the mandarins of Canton and Peking woncerning the bad behaviour of Simio de Andrade at 
Tamio, but another ambassado: one Tuwang Mohammad, had come from the exiled king of 
Malacca®? to lay before bis suzerain the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of the “sea-robbers.” 
To make matters worse, when the sealed letter from Dom Manoel to the emperor was opened, 
t was found to differ eutirely in its Innguage from the letters written by the interpreters under 
the instrnetions of Fernio Peres de Andrade, Trao, the responsibility for these latter was 
terpreters ; bat the other accasations, it waa resolved, should be made the 

: rs of the embassy, meanwhile, were ordered not to come” near 









While matters were in this state, however, the emperor, who had been ailing since the 
day after his arrival in Peking, died; in May 1521; and, in accordance with the castom of the 
country, Toomé Pires was in ymed that he most at once leave the imperial city ; and that 
when the new sovereign had assumed role” his majesty's pleasare should be communicated to 
him, Accordingly the ambassador and hia suite set out from Peking on 22nd May, and reached 





‘4521. 
In the meantime events of serious import had occurred at Tamio-- After the departure of 
¢ Andrade from Malacca (in September 1520, apparently"), the Chinese, as I have said 
above, were exasperated by the discovery that he had carried off into slavery a number of their 
wons and daughters. They were not, therefore, inclined to give a very cordial welcome to the 
next Portagaese vessels that came to the Island of Trade, thongh at first no ill-feeling was dis- 
played. It was io J or May 1621 that a floct of Portuguese vessels f 
anchor in the port of Tamio. This consisted of a ship™ from Portugal belonging to Dom Wuno 
Manuel and commanded by Diogo Calvo, several other ships from Malacca that had not been 
4 L infor thia from the statement of Christordo Vieyra (f. 1), that on 
patohed letters to Canton reporting the progress of the mission. ) 
St This was the prince of Ning, an anole of the emperor's, who had taken part ina rebellion some years hafore. 














Or, rather, hia son, the Raja of Bintang. - pee 
@ Wells Willian ( Middls Kinagdorn, It. p. 196) makes Chingtih’s reign cover sixteen years, 1507-1822 ; while 
Houlrer (History of China, L po. 4%, 479) states that his reign bean In 113 ancl that he died in the fourteenath 


veg ne fret letter given below (f. Lily.) we leare 
a «te Cors og) it was named Madanela fi. 6, Me . 
Aovording to Coerem (It. p. 675) 15 Te + Pucoetrallo, left. Lisbon in 1519 with permission to go to China 


Reyarling Catanho and Perestrallo see the footnote farther on. 
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able to accompany Simio de Andrade, and the junk of Jorge Alvares, which, sa mentioned above, 
had been detained at Malacca by a leak. While the Portugaese were engaged im tra i: zy Some 
at Tamio and others in Canton, news came of the death of the emperor; and orders were at 
once issued that all foreigners should forthwith leave the country under pain of death. Diogo 
Calvo and his companions demurred to this, as they had not completed their cargoes ; where- 
upon the Chinese seized and imprisoned Vasco Calvo, Diogo Calvo's brother, and other tugues 

who happened to be then in Canton, and attacked and captured « nomber of Portuguese and 
Siamese ships and junks, killing very many persons and imprisoning others. They also formed 
a fleet of armed janks, and proceeded to blockade Diogo Calvo's ship and the seven or eight 
Portuguese junks that lay at Tamio.4 | 





At this junctare, on 27th June 1521, there arrived off Tamio two junks, one belonging to 
and captained by Duarte Coelho, and the other to some residents of Malacca. On earning 
the condition of affairs, Duarte Coelho was inclined to make his escape, leaving his compatriots 
to their fate; but, as I have mentioned above, he was induced to stay chiefly from his affection 
for Jorge Alvares, who was then sick unto death, ‘Two days later the five vessels wore beset 
by a Chinese fleet of fifty janks, the commander refosing all offers of peace, and attacking the 
~ Portuguese furiously, only, however, to be beaten off with much loss. After forty days had 

thus passed, there arrived Ambrosio do Rego in a ship with another from Malacca ; and these 
succeeded in joining the other five, There being now not more than eight Portuguese left in 
any one of the veasels, Doarte Coelho, Diogo Calvo and Ambrosio do Rego resolved that the 
janks shoald be abandoned, their crews beifg divided among the three ships, which should 
attempt to break through the investing fleet. According! | h September 
the three ships set sail ; but at daybreak on tho Sth they were attacked by the Chinese fleet, 
anise fierce engagement ensued, The Portuguese would probably have had to succamb to 
superior nambers ; but s sudden gale from the north wrought havoc among the Chinese junks 
and enabled the three ships to soon outdistance the enemy; and in October 1521 they reached 
Malacca safely, 





Such was the state of affairs when Thomé Pires and his companions returned to Canton on 
22nd September 1521; and we cannot be surprised that the treatment they met with there was 
very different from what they had experienced before they left for Peking, ‘The indignities to 
which they and the other unfortanate captives were subjected are so graphically described by 
Christovdo Vieyra, that I noed not detail thom here. After a farcical show of respect for the 
mambers of the embassy, extending over ao 


me ten months, these were all imprisoned, and the 
whole of their property and the presenta from the king of Portugal to the emperor were confis- 


cated, the lion's share, as might be expeoted, falling to the mandarine.™ 





“ These and the following details are gathered from ths anaes eae end from ihe Goxseuiei ai 
sede GF fzrz ). Corse (IL. p 678), and Barron (Dee. IL., VI.) a oe 

—Caatan whose bria Lanna, newt events was printed in 1653, adds that at Malaces “ they reported the 
of Pectoanl an ut Chise s musl ragucding this an inquiry was densa up te Malnoun, ahica cen enah ena tote 
See rial + in which ware sot forth clearly some catcaes of this rising ing, which, aa I bave anid, T cannot ascertain, « 
therefore hare not related them.” Correa's ncoount, written in India « little earlier ef, is also very meagre ; but Barros 
whose third owas iasued in 1554, like Castenheda', Livro V., seems to have chtained. actees to documents not 














for China: this consisted of four ships,” commanded by Martim Affonso de Mello Coutinho™ 
Homem. Martim Affonso carried a commission fram Dom Manoel™ to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the emperor of China, and to endeavor to obtain permission to erect a fortress at 
Tamio, where he was to remain in charge of the officials whom he took with him. On arriving 


relations between the Portugese and the Chinese. Nevertheless, he determined to pursue his 


voyage;"' and, at his request and that of the governor of Malacca (Jorgede Albuquerque), Duarte 
Coelho and Ambrosio do Rego were, much against their wills, induced to accompany the expe- 
the port of Tamilo in August.” 

Before reaching the port, however, they were sighted by a Chinese fleet, which bore down 
upon them, firing off bombards that did the Portuguese nodamage. Martim Affonso had given 
strict orders to his captains to refrain from acting on the offensive; bat these demonstrations on 
the part of the Chinese seem to have led some of the Portoguese to commit acts of aggression 
ment, the four ships entered the port and cast anchor; and Martim Affonso at once sent word 
to the officials on shore that he desired peace and trade asbefore, All his overtures were, how- 
ever, rejected; and some men who landed to get water were roughly handled and had to 
escape for their lives, leaving their barrels and jars behind, Duarte Coelho, meanwhile, unable 
or unwilling to accompany the ships into port, bad remained st sea, and, fearful of being 

This Martim Affonso resolved to attempt; and he accordingly weighed anchor, the ships of 
Diogo de Mello and Pedro Homem, which were smaller than the other two, going in front as 


city, and the judges of his council, ordered them to be seized, and placed in close confinement, taking from them 
their confessions with much osution and care ; and a# in these there waa found sootradiction (because some of them 
through fear confessed more than they asked them of, and contrary to what was the truth) by reaeon of the inquiry 
ho sentenowd them to death, and sent the sentence to the council that they might confirm it with intent and desire 
toezeqate it. The royal council having seen it, and considered the title with which they had entered the kingdom, 
notonly did not confirm it, Lut sent at onee to order the rineroy to relrase them and to lot them return free to India 
wheres they had come (notwithstanding that the ain bassadors of the king of Malaca, who were etill at the court, did 
pot get rery good service thereby), and to supply them fully with every necessary until they should arrive there 1 
ssying in the randate, that even if all that theaforessid ambassadors testified were true, and that hich they 
themaclves through fear of death bad confessed, it walficed, to do them no harm, that they had entered that kingdom 
ith the tithe of an embassy.” Itwill be seen that thie writer gives » very incorrect wistement of the facts 
conneoted with the imprisonment of Thomé Pires and hie companions, . 

 Asoording to Corres (II. p. 674), Martim Affonso's ship was the Conceipho, that of Vasco Fernandes the Gryfo, 
aod that of Pedro Homem the Sysiro, Diogo de Mello was given 4 ship in India, the name of which is not mee- 
tioned. 
that took out the new governor of India, D. Duarte de Meneses, 
loaded «large cargo of pepper for China. ! Seat: . 

mm Cawillicg debe te lass the chance of making the esormious profita which he had anticipated from the 













guides. The Chinese fleet, however, was on the alert, and at onceatiacked these two vessels. 
As ill-inck would have it, a bombard almost immediately set fire to » barrel of powder in 
Diogo. de Mello’s ship, which blew up with all on board, only a few escaping with their lives. 
Seeing these swimming in the sea, Pedro Homem sent hia boat to pick them up, hoping that 
among them might be Diogo de Mello: whereupon, the Chinese, taking advantage of this 
diminution of his force, succeeded in boarding Pedro Homem's ship, where, after a desperate 
combat, the brave captain” and all his men were either slain or made prisoners, the ship itself 
being rified of its cargo and fittings. Night having fallen, Martim Affonso called a council of 
war, and urged that vengeance should be taken on the Chinese forthe Josses they had inflicted 
on the Portuguese; bat the other captains counselled a more discreet policy, to which Maritim 
Affonso very unwillingly acceded, first requiring a document to be signed by all the captains 
exculpating him from the blame. This having been done, and the dismantled ship of Pedro 
Homem having been scuttled, the two remaining ships and the junk,” after this short but eventful 
fortnight at Tamio, sailed for Malacca, which they reached safely in October 1522 by the round- 
about way of the west coast of Sumatra and Pasai,.™ Thos were shattered the Portoguese 
hopes of a permanent lucrative trade with China for many years to come,7# 


It waa probably while Martim Affonso de Mello and his companions were engaged with the 
Chinese fleet at Tamio that the imprisonment of Thomé Pires and the rest of the embassy and 
the confiscation of their goods took place, as described below by Christovan Vieyra,™ on 14th 
and 15th Angust 1522, From the same writer we learn,® that on Ist October of that year three 
letters — one for the king of Portagal, anpther for the governor of India, and a third for the 
governor of Malacca — were handed to the ngan-cha s' of Canton to be forwarded through the 
exiled king of Malacca’s ambassador. The latter, however, was unwilling to nndertakethe task ; 
but on Slat May 1523 a jonk with Chinese and Malaya left Canton for Patani with a message 
to the exiled king.” On Sth September the latter's reply reached Canton: andas a consequence, 
apparently, twenty-three Portuguese prisoners, who on 6th December }522 had had boards 
inscribed with their sentences placed apon their necks, were on 23rd September 1528 executed and 








) He was the son of Podro Homem, Dom Manoel’s chief equerry, and, according to Barros, was “in boty on 
of the biggest men in Portugal, and moreover the stontorss of his spirit and his bodily strength were diferent from 
the common run of others, which is scldom fornd in those of his stature,’ 

*« Barros however, hes it that Duarte Coslho had started in advance, and that Martin Affonso only met with 
hi on the const of Champa, 

T Corsea.([I. p. 720) says that Martim Afonso sent Duarte Coolho from Passi to Malacca with the bad news, but 
kimeslt remained s$ Fsesi until the monsoon,'‘ when he returned to India in order to return to Portugal 1; but arriving 
ai Coohymba died of kissickness.” On the other hand, Harros(u. «.) states that Martim Affonso “reached Malacca 
intheuniddle of October 1523, and in the monsoon of January 1523 loft for India, and thence for this kingdom t= the 
wear 1635, whore he arrived in mfety," Which version ia oorrest, I cannot any. 

™ Phere mentioned above that in 1519 Rafael Pervstrello and Hafasl Catanho loft Lisbon in compauy with Diogo 
eleosith permission to make o voyage to Ching, Thongh, however, Castanheda, Correa and Barros have frequent 
references to their intended voyage to China, and even inform ua that they socompanted : | 
bp 152] an far os Pasai, where they were to load pepper, we are not told of their sctually going to China, Corres, 
however, saya (IL. p. 786), that at the end of 1528 or beginning of 1524, when the Raja of Cranganor had begged 
help of the Fortnguest agninst the Samorin, “Hafsel Catanho,who was in Cochym, who bad come from China very rich. 
strongly.orged Dem Luiz to vive the belp that the king of Cranganor asked for, and offered to go to fight with three 
hundred Portuguese man, and to pay them at his own expenses.” In deslining the offer, Dom Luis is made to refer te 
“pour money, which you weet to gain at ech risk of life.” [tis Possible that ono or both of the Rafaels visited 
Tamils during the troublous times desaribed above. Jorge de Albuquerque, also, who left Portogal in command of 
the flesh of 1519, had recsived fromthe king the favor of “a voyage to Chinn, after the manner of Fernfio Pores 
Ekadreds;" bat he was notable to avail himself of this, in consequence of having to take up the eaptainey of Malaces, 
Im w fisot that left Lisbon for India in 1520 was another man who had been granted @ voyare to China, Pero Lourengo 
é» Mello; he did not, however, leave Cochia until September 1599, when, on hie voyage to Paaai to load pepper he waa 








ha + 166+.-107, i al £ Tidy, 
™ See also the extract from Jorge d’ Albuquerque's letter of Ist Jan. 134 Fires below, 
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mutilated, in and around Canton. Ip May 1524, Christovio Vieyra tells us, Thomé Pires 
died of sickness in prison in Canton;™ and in the same year the Malay ambassador left Canton 
to return to his royal maater (whether or not bearing the letters for the Portuguese authorities 
does not appear); but being wrecked off Borneo he and all his party were made prisoners. In 
1523, we learn from thia same letter,” the Chinese prepared a fleet of one hundred janks in 
case the Portuguese should return toavenge the disaster of the prevous year; bat no Portuguese 
came; and in August a hurricane destroyed half the fleet, Next Fear another fleet for the 
Same purpose was got ready ; and so in each succeeding year until 1528. after which, owing to 
most of the janks having by that time been captured by pirates, the attempt to form a fleet 
was, perforce, abandoned. 

Meantime, the Portugnese in Malacca, uncertain of the fute of their imprisoned country- 
men, seem to have apprehended the descent on that city ofan avenging Chinese fleet, as will be 
seen by the following extract from a letter? written to the king of Portugal on lst January 
1624 by Jorge de Albuquerqua, governor of Malacen :-— 

Dom Samcho amriqnes capitam moor do mar de Maiaqua por vosa alteza foy estar 
sobre o bimtam na entrada de julho e day foy ter o patam"® ¢ ambrosyo do reguo 
com ele ¢ outro navio esperar huin juquo™ que era em syam de vozaalteza e a Saber 
novas da China dos chis que ahi vem ter, mandow ambrosyo do reguo diante e ele 
ficou ainda la que hos junqoos nam sam comidos e pergunte: lhe por novas da 
charrua™ responde ho®! me que lhe disera hum lymgon qne antre os chine va 
portugueses tratava cando estaram de paz dise lhe qué ¢ram vyvos doito ate tree 
portagyueses ¢ nom-safirmaram quantos porque uum dize vito ¢ outro dizem 
treze e que diziam que ho embaixador tome pires que era ainda vivo, veho humm 
recado a el rey de bimtam de seu embaixador ho quall omem que o trouxe tornou 
logoa a fama que el rey de bimtam lanvon® pela tera Le que hos chis aviam de rir 
sobre malaqua isto nom he muito certo porem sami cousas gue podem ser se vieram 
grande dano faram salvo se o capitam mor acudir » tempoo como lhe eu espreve 
porem ho meu parecer he goe tall nom faram yoe taumbem dizem oa Chinn qqiter 
des¢jam paz com nosqao. 

ZT ranslaliow, 


Dom Sancho Henriques, captain-major of the sea at Mulacea for your Highness, went 
to attack Bintang at the beginning of July, and from there went to visit Patani, 
and Ambrosio do Rego with him and another ship, to wait fora junk that was in 
Siam of your Highness's, and to learn news from China from the Chinese that 
eome to call there. He sent Ambrosio do Rego in advance; and he remained 
there still because the junks are not yet ended ;* and I asked him for news of the 
merchant-ship.* He answered me what an interpreter who acted between the 

© #7. 109-100, | 6 109, 

* Castanheda, in cap, loz of liv. V. of his history (published in 1253), after referring to the imprisonment of the 
Portuguese and the confiscation of their goods, adds : “'and some say that the ambassador fell sick and died of grief: 
others that he died by poison, And because! cannot ascertain the partioulars of thie I thus relate it in fm : and also 
the reet that passed in the rising of China against oor people." This shows that he was ignorant of the letters of 
Christovio Vieyra and Vasco Calvo, (See farther regarding thia infra.) 

@ f. 111,  f, 118v, 

" Preserved in the Torre do Tombo, Lisbon. (Corpo Clron., tom. 1, parte I, mago 5, doc. 78.) The above 
extract, from the India Office transcripts, I owe to the kindness of Mr. R.&. Whiteway, B.C. 8. (eetd,), 

“ : " For ji-yuo. © For China f ™ For reapomleo f * Rend lancon, 

™ See Castanheda, VL lij.-lv. ; Corres, IT. pp. 769-774; Barros, Dee. I1., VIII vi-vii. None of thease Writers 
records the facta mentioned in this letter: Castanheda distinctly admits his ignorance of what Dom Sancho and 
Ambrosio do Rego did at Patani, 

™ Literally “consumed” (comidos) ; apparently meaning that more were expetled, The word aay, howerer, 
be a copyist's error. 


@ Port. charrun, which. { think, mut be an error for China, 
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Chinese and Portaguese when they were at peace had said to him, He 
told him that there were living from eight to thirteen Portoguese, and it was 
not certain how many, because one said eight and another said thirteen ;and that 
they said that the ambassador Thomé Pires was still living. A message came to 
the king of Bintang from his ambassador, and the man who brought it soon 
returned. The report that the king of Bintang was epreading in the country ia 
that the Chinese intended to come and attack Malacca. This is not very certain ; 
nevertheless they are things that may be, If they come, they willdo great harm, 
unless the captatn-major shall come in time, as I have written to him. However, 
my opinion is, that they will not do so, ag they still say in China that they desire 
peace with us, 

The anticipated attack by a Chinese fleet on Malacca did not take place, however, any 
more than the assault which the Chinese at Canton expected from the Portuguese. The cap- 
tare of the stronghold of the Raja of Bintang by the Portuguese forces ander Pero Mascarenhas 
at the end of 1526, and the death of the Raja in the ehgayement, cave the garrison at Malacca 
comparative rest fora few years; but the Raja of Ujantana was ns implacable a foe as his father 
had been, and there were eneimics in Achin and elsewhere to keep the Portuguese fully occupied.?7 
Though themselves deburred from visiting China, the Portaguese donbtless kept in touch with 
that country by means of native traders calling at Patani, and never lost hope of a resumptix 
of friendly relations. The historians, however, make but scant references to China daring 
these years," and there seem to be very few documents existing that throw light on the sab- 
ject. Beside the extract given above, the following letter™ is the only document that I have 
met with dealing with Chinese affairs at that period :— 

Senhor — Despois de ter dado as apontamentos.a vossa altexa pera por eles me pergan- 
tar as congas da China do alevamento da terra o souberam allgumas pessoas por 
o quall me rogaram que se me vosan alteza perguntasse por a riqueza da terra que 
nam decrarase todo e me calase por que acabando ham partido com vosa alteza me 
faram bom partido ¢ vosa alteza he men rey e dens da terra, oulhe bem vossa 
alteza o qne fiz para que saiba certoque debaixo do gol tio riga terra nom ha como 
a china de todalas mercadorias que pidirem pers a boca e baratas e todalas cousas 
pera os vossos allmazens da India que outracousa nam mandara pera eles somente 
lonas por que todo ho all them na china que pode vir pera eles muito barato, a 
saber, vergas mastos breu tavoado pregadara chumbo fero cobre ASOQUC © BB oU- 
troa mercadorias so muito ricas que sio muito pers escrovereste aviso don a vossa 
alteza pera que saiba ho que ha de faser e en senhor nam deserberto (sic) de dizer 
a verdade a Yosa alte por que sio s00 © sem emparo de senhor e sayba por certo 
vosa alteza que jagora consentirio na china mercadorias de vosa alteza por que 
}4 sho pasado os cinco anos que me mandou dizer o rey que nam fosem merecs- 
darias ate nam pasarem cinco anos o qual me dise hom meu Parente que esteve 
no Reyno de Syam que estavio oa chies desejosca de nos ontros de pimenta © pao 
preto e pucho e encenso macho e marfim e cafram que todo deram AGOTR & Peso « 
dinheiro as mercadarias da china nam digo a qui por que por palavra ho direi se 
™ As mentioned above. " Seo Whitewny's Rise of Port Power in Indi | 
* Corres (IE p. £2) myn that Foro Mascarenhas, before leaving Malaces for fedi ionts 1084 bo tak xp 
the governorship, granted to Dnarte Coelho, ag a reward for having brought the official : # announcing 
“napoesion to that office, “avoyage that he might make to (unda to load Pepper, and that he might goto China to 
co snes try atc 
ang Dosrte Coelho did inda J in com | 1 ln §3 Ponda; bot the vores. 
preys hed to roiura to Malacca without his pepper, and with his hopes of a yoyare te one mmroms 
(Correa, TIT. p. 92.) 
” Referred to in Sir W, W. Hunter's History of Fritish India, I. p, 185, The copy 


Office trantcripia, The original is preserved in the Torre do Tombe at Lisbon 
maco 85, dos. 78), 






‘here given is from the India 
(Corps Chronobogico, parte 1, 
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for servico de vosa alteza sabelo de mim, ¢ en senhor hey dir catar hom irm§o 
men que me ficou em cantio em arrefts por a verdade dos purtugueses, e por eles 
nam quererem obedecer aos mandados del Rey da China e quererem faser guerra 
na China ¢ matare roubara terra onde se fes muito mall nesta nam digo a vosaalteza 
MAis por que por mim o sabera quando for ser servico que nesta cidade estou por 
nam ter la gusalhade e mens desejos senhor sio servir yosa slieza nagnellas par 
tes por que sey escusallas digo sserrarllas (?), ¢ nesta digo que na China valem 
oitenta prorolas /sic) boas hum cruzado a troco de pimenta, fico rogando a dens 
por o reall estado de vosa alteza a dezeseis de janeiro de quinhentos vinte e sete = 
servico de vossa alteza = Diogao Calvo = A el Rey nosso senor = De sea servico 
= A margem = de dioguo Calvo que foi d ch yna que el Rey deve ouvir. 


Tromslation, 


Sire. — Since giving your Highness the observations, that you might by means 
of them question on the affnira of China, regarding the uprising in the 
country, several persons knew of ti, for which reason they begged me that if 
your Highness questioned me as to the riches of the country I should not 
declare all, and should hold my tongue, because if I lost the chance of favor 
with your highness they would do me a good turn; and your Highness is my 
king and God of the country. Let your Highness consider well what I did, that 
you may know for certain that under the sun there is no country so rich as China 
in all the articles of merchandize that are in demand for the mouth and cheap, 
and all things for your magazines in Indin, so that you noed not send to 
them anything else but sail-cloths, becanse all the rest isto be had in China 
and can come to them very cheaply, namely, yards, masts, pitch, planking, 
nails, lead, iron, copper, quicksilver;! and the other wares are rery rich, 
which are too many to describe, This advice I give to your Highness that 
you may know what has to be done, and J, aire, not discovered” to tell the 
troth to your Highness, becanse Iam alone and without the protection of a 
lord, And let your highness know for certain that at this present time they will 
allow in China articles of merchandize of your Highness's, because the five yoara 
have already passed, as the king commanded to tell me that no goods shonld go 
until five years had passed 2 for a relatives of mine who was in the kingdom of 
Siam told me that the Chinese were desirous of receiving from asa pepper and 
black wood and putchuck and frankincense and ivory and saffron, and that they 
would now give everything by weight and for money. Ido not here tell the 
wares of China, because I shall tell it by word of mouth if it shall he for the 
service of your Highness to know it from me, And J, sire, hove to go to free a 
brother of mine whom I left in Canton as hostage for the veracity of the Porto- 
guese, and because they were not willing to obey the orders of the king of China 
and wished to make war in China and kill and plonder the country, where moch 
evil was done. I do not say more to your Highness in this, becanse you shal! 
know it from me when I shall go to be of service, who am in this city becanse of 
having no lodging there, and my desires, sire, are to serve your Highness in those 
parts, because [ know how to deal with’ them; and in thia 1 say that in China 
eighty good pearls are worth a cruzado in exchange for pepper. I remain praying 








—— ——_—_—_—__—— ——_- — 
Mt These do uot seem to be now in existence, * Cf. Vasco Calvo's letter infra, 1, 189-1233y, 
® The oflg. has“ deserberte " for “ deveoberte,” * The bistoriana do not mention this fast, 


* T donot know who this waa, 
* The orig. has “escusallas digo arrrarilia,” Frcusar is acintelligible in this connection, and there is no such 
word as aerrar, Porhape it is a copyiet's error for aceriar, 
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to God for the royal estate of your Highness. The 16th of dannary 1527. 
Service of your Highness. | 
Diogo Catvo, 
To our lord the king. On his service. — On the margin:— From Diogo Calvo who 
was in China which the king should attena to. 

There is no record of any attempt by the writer of the above letter to carry out his 
expressed wish to liberate his brother; and as there is no subsequent mention of him by the 
historians of Portaguese Asin we are left in doubt regarding the reason of this. Inany case, 
all direct intercourse with China was barred to the Portuguese for several years yet. In 
1533, however, the then captain of Malacca, Paulo da Gama, suceseded, through his ambassador 
Manuel Godinho, in concluding peace with the Rajas of Pahang and Patani, who had been at 
war with the Portuguese for a period of fifteen years. This Manuel Godinho accomplished, 
says Castanheda,? “much to the wish of Dom Paulo, and as befitted the service of the king 
of Portugal, so that it was tothe great profit of his revenue and that of his vassala; and these 
conventions were the cause of their again trading in China, where there were afterwards 
discovered by our people more than fifty ports better than those of Canton, ag I shall! relate 
further on."8 


As an outcome of these agreements, we find’ that in July 1584 Estevao da Gama, who 
had succeeded to the captaincy of Malacca on the death of his brother, sent Simfo Sodré to 
Pahang and Francisco de Barros to Patani for the purpose of obtaining provisions for 
Malacca, of which it stood in sore straits owing to the war with the Raja of Ujantana, som of 
the late Raja of-Bintang. Francisco de Barros remained at Patani, being onable to leave 
owing to his ship's having been requisitioned by Simio Sodré to fight the Raja of Ujantana’s 
fleet. In June or July 1535, therefore, Estevio da Gama sent Henrique Mendes de Vascon- 
cellos to Patani to bring Francisco de Barros away, “as also,” says Castanheda, “to give 
orders that there should go from there to China a jank that he sent there to prove if they 
were willing to carry on tradeo as they did in time past.” That the jonk. metnally was dis- 
patched for China we are also told;!® bot as to how it fared we are left in entire ignorance 
by the Portuguese historians. 


It is noteworthy, however, that Vasco Calvo, in his letter given below, writing in October 
1536, refers! to a letter he had received from the person he is addressing, who, from what he 
says," was then off the island of Hainan. It is evident from this that by some means the 
Portuguese had succeeded in communicating with the captives in Canton, who, we see, were 
still hoping for the deliverance that never came. Who Vasco Calvo's correspondent was we 
have no means of ascertaining, nor whether he was on the junk sent from Patani in the pre- 
vious year, The historians seem to have entered into a conspiracy of silence regarding China 
#t this period, their attention being taken up with the doings of Antonio Galvido, the “apostle 
of the Moluccas " and author of “ The Discoveries of the World," 

* Correa tells us (IIT. p. 429), that in 1531 there arrived in India in the fleet of that year from Portugal Diogo 
Botelhs inthe Fera ruc, Manuel Botelbo in the Trinjdads, and Jan‘ Homem, a Genoree, in the Santa Cruz, who 
Wert to gofor three years to China and all parta of India factoring for the queen; but he aubeequently states, 
that the governor (Nuno da Cunha) sent these ships back to Lisbon “ because China was disturbed." 

T VU Isvi, (Seo also Correa, IIL. p. 487.) 

" This Castanheda did, doubtless, in book IX. or X., both of which are lost. 

cies Cast, VOT. lxxis., laxxiz.; Cortes, IIT. p. 631; Barros, Dec. IV., IX. xv. 

Tt was just after this that the famous engagement took place off Patani between Henriqoe Mendes and 
Frauoisco de Barros and an overwhelming fest of Pirates, whom they suoceeded in beating off after great loss. 
Bee Whiteway's Rise of Port. Power in India, p. 330,) 

if, 124, 1 f, 128, 

‘Sir A. Ljongetedt, in hin Historical Skatch of the Portugues Setilements in China, p. 11, aays :—" Chinese 
ehronologiata have noted down, that in the 30¢h year of the reign of Kea-tsing [1585] one forvign vessel appeared, 
and in| 1537] another on the soast of the gulf of China. The merchants required and obtained permission to land 
and to ried @ few tur fie temporary shelfar, and the drying of goods, which had been damaged on board the 
ships.” [have not fonnd any authority for this statement, / 
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It is not until the year 1542 that we again hear of China, and then in connection 
with an event of much importance, namely, the rediscovery of Japan by the Portuguese. 
Couto says!4 :— 

There being in this year of 1542, of which we are treating, three Portugneso com pa- 
nions, named Antonio da Mota, Francisco Seimoto and Antonio Peixoto, in the 
port of Siam, with a jonk of theira, carrying on their trade, they resolved to go to 
China, becanse of its being then a voyage of much profit. And loading the junk 
with pelts and other commodities, they set sail,and with fair weather crossed the 
great Gulf of Hainan, and passed by the city of Canton, in order to go and seek the 
port of the Chinchew," becanse they could not enter that city; because after that 
in the year 1515 Fernio Peres de Andrade, being in China asambassador,!* flogged 
a mandarin (who are those that administer justice, which among those heathen is 
much venerated), the Portuguese became so detested and abborred, that the king 
commanded by a general edict: That the men with the beards and large eyes 
should no more be permitted within his realms," which was inscribed in large 
letters of gold, and affixed to the gates of the city of Canton.17 And thos wo 
Portuguese had dared togo toita port; and some ships at various times afterwarda 
went to some islands off that coast to exchange their commodities, whence, how- 
ever, they turned them away. Afterwards they went on to tha Chinchew. 
whither these were going, and where they permitted them becanse of the profit 
that they derived from the commerce; but they carried on their business Ab sea, 
because they did not trust them,!8 

In August 1543, Correa tells us," there was dispatohed from India“'to go to China Jeronymo 
Gomes, a favorite of the Governor's,” in a good ship laden with pepper, with creat powers as 
captain-major, that no one should go there except whom he wished: the which went there, and 
made so much money that he talked only of a hundred or a hundred and fif ty thousand cruzados: 
with which there entered into him such pride and vanity, that he said that Fortune had not 
now the power to deprive him of his hundred thousand crazados ; but God, in order to humble 
his pride, was pleased to send him such a reverse, that he came from Malacca to India without 
possessing a shirt,”’ 

Another man who had been granted a voyage to China was still more unfortunate, as we 
learn from the same writer.2' This was Alonso Henriques de Sepulveda, who in 1544 was at 
Malacca with aship laden with pepper waiting for the monsoon in order to make a voyage to 
China, which the governor of India had given him asa reward for having spent much in the 
king's service. He was, however, foolish enongh to organize an attempt to seize the fort of 
Malacca by violence after the death of the captain Ruy Vas Pereira, his object being to oust 
Simao Botelho from his supervision of the custom-house, The attempt having failed, however, 
Alonso Henriques was sent on board his ship as a prisoner; but when the monsoon set in Simao 
Botelho gave him permission to goto China, Knowing, however, that if he did this he would hare 
to return to Malaeca, where by that time an order might have come from the governor to imprison 
him and confiseate his property, he sailed for Tenasserim, sold his pepper there at a large profit, 





“4 Dee, V., VIEL. xii, (See also Ant. Galrio, op. cif, p, 229.) 

Port. o Chincheo, Bee Hobson-Joheon, s. +. ' Chinchow," arding the confused use of this word fi 
of Changchau-ff and the people of Fakien. ase raced 

 Thore are three grows errora here. Thome Pires wag the ambassador ; it was Bimio d'Andrade who Maltrested 
the mandarin ; and this outrage took Place in 1520 of 152], 

 T have found no corroboration of this sintement, which may, however, be trua. 

if CY. the extracts below from Gaspar is Crus. The acoomnt in Gouto goes on to tell how a typhoon drove the 
jonk to Japan, where the Portuguese were well treated by the natives, exchanged their goods for silver, and 
returned to Malacea well content. 

® TY. p. 307, ™ Martim Affonso de Soqgta. 

Corres, IV. pp. 416,415, (Bee also Whiteway's Rise of Port, Power in India, pp. 92-03.) 
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and left for India, whither he had sent in advance 2 small vessel to beg the governor's clemency. 
His ship was, however, wrecked on an island off the coast of Siam, to which conntry he and his 
company escaped in the boat, but were put to death by the Sinmese.22 

We have seen that commercial relations had been renewed between the Portuguese and the 
Chinese. We are told by Fr. Gaspar da Croz™ that “after the disturbance that Fern’ Perez 
Dandrade caused,"* business was carried on with much difficulty, they would not allow the Portuguese 
imto the country, and through hatred and abhorrence they called them faoui,™* that is to say, ‘men 
of the devil.’ (“ Now," he adds, “ they do not hold intercourse with us under the name of Portn- 
guese, nor did this name go to the court when they agreed to pay customs dues: but onder the name 
of fagim,?” that is to say, ‘people of another coast," ") He goes on to relate how, after “the 
scandal of Fernd Dadrade,” the Chinese that carried on trade by sea with Malecca, Siam, Patani, 
efe., induced the Portuguese to go to Ningpo to carry on trade; and this proving successful they 
extended their operations to Chinchew, the islands of Canton, and ultimately as far north as Nanking, 
the Chinese officials conniving at their transactions owing to tks profits they gained thereby, Em- 
boldened by euccess, the Portuguese began to winter in the islands of Ningpo ; and, aa might be 
expected, quarrels took place, lesding to murders on each side. Tidings of these evil doings 
having reached the ears of the emperor, he ordered a large fleet to be prepared in the province of 
Fiikien to drive the foreign robbers once more from the const. This fleet, being unable through 
contrary winds to make Ningpo, proceeded to Chinchew, where it blockaded the Portuguese ships that 
lay there, After some time spent in desultory fighting, the Portuguese, seting no chance of com- 
pleting their business transactions, resolved to depart without the cargoes they had expected. The 
eaptains of the Chinese feet, however, learning of this intention, sent a secret Message by night, 
offering, on consideration of a present, to send them some goods, This was of course agreed to; 
and so matters were settled to the satisfaction of both partes, This took place in 1548, 


In the following year, 1549, however, the Chinese fleet blockaded the coast 60 straitly that the 
Vortuguese were scarcely able to obtain provisions, moch Jess effect an exchange of commodities, 
Their ships therefore returned nearly empty to India, the uneold foods being left in two yanks 
belonging to expatriated Chinese traders, with thirty Portuguese to guard them23 The captain 
of the Chinese fleet, learning of this rich booty from some merchants on shore, swooped down npon 
the two junks, and partly by etrateyom, partly by force, succeeded in capturing them, after killing 
several of the Portuguese and wounding others. The Chinese belonging to the junks were cruelly 
treated ; and of the Portuguese some were put to death, and four were dressed up and entitled “ the 
kings of Malacca” by the “tuthiesi "29 for his own glory, and in cages sent about from city to city, 
until they came to where the Aaifao was, with whom the ‘ udiind " bad agreed to share the plunder. 
Happily, however, the emperor beard of these doings, and sent some officials to hold an Inquiry ; 
with the result that the Chinese malefactors and one or two Portuguese were condemned to capital 
or lesser punishment, and the rest of the Portuguese were conveyed to the city of * Casi," whence 
they were afterwards dispersed by twos and threes throughout various parts of the country. When 


ee 
*1 Thin last part reads like . repetition of the story of Pero Lourenco de Mello, given in a footnote aupra, 
‘2 In September 1545 Simflo de Mello was sent from India ap captain of Malacea, “and with him Diogo Snares 
de Mello, who had been provided by the covernor Martim Affonso de Sones with the captaincy of Patane, beyond 
Malacea, to make the China merchants come and dispatch thelr buciness at Malacca, becuse, in order not to pay 


duties, they had formed an emporiom ot that port, whereby tho king's revenue suffered notable lows,”” (Coute. 
Dec. VL, 1. i.) We are also told by Couto (Dee. VI., V. i.) that in July 1646 Diogo Soures dispatched from Patani 
for Chins several Portuguese vesela, 


™ Tractedo da Ching, chap. xxiii. ef seg, (See also Purobas, Fily, IT. p. 190 ff.) 

™ Not Fernio Peres, but Simio de Andrade, as relnted above. 

™ Chin. fon-kiel, “ foreign demon,’ (See Hobson-Johsen, a. ©, ' Fanqei,") 

" Frongis, Franka. (See Hobsom-Jobson, 4, r," Firinghee,’ and cf. Christovae Vieyro's letter inyra, f. 1040.) 
At what port ix not stated, but apparently at Chinobew. 

@ Chin. laoty? =’, (See wn/ra regarding titles of Chinese officials.) 

™ Haorehau, capital of Chehkiang. (See Yulo's Marco Pole, I. p. 152 «.) 
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Portoguess ships were once more permitted to carry on trade at Canton a number of these captives 
succeeded from time to time in regaining their liberty, the Portuguese merchants offering rewards 
to any Chinese who would assist them to do this.2! 

It was at this time that Francis Kavior visited J apan and spent some two years and a half there 
in preaching the gospel. On leaving that country in 1551 he resolved to attempt the evangelization 
of China; and accordingly, having obtained Permission from the viceroy of India, he loft Malacca 
im July 1552, and arrived in August at the island of St. J ohn (Shangchwen), where, however, he 
soon sickened, and died on the 2nd of December, his body being interred in that desolate island. 

Thus Xavier's mission, which had « political as well as a religious object, came to naught. 
However, we learn from Gaspar da Crux that “since ihe year 1554 Leonal doe Souza, a native of 
Algarve, and married in Chanl, being captain-mnjor, agreed with the Chinas that they [the Por- 
taguese] should pay their customs dues, and that they should allow them to carry on their trade in 
their ports* And since that time they carry it on in Cantéo, which is the chief port of China: and 
thither the Chinas repair with their silka and musk, which are the principal articles in which the 
Portuguese deal in China, There there are safe porta where they lie quietly without risk and with- 
out disturbance from anyone. And thus at present the Chinas observe well their treaties : and 
now the great and small rejoice much at the agreement with the Portuguese, and the fame of them 
spreads throughout the whole of China. Wherefore several nobles'‘of the court came to Cant&o solely 
to see them on account of having heard the fame of them,"3 

It will be observed that in the above sketch of Portnguese intercourse with China during the 
first half of the sixteenth century I have taken no note of the alleged peregrination of Ferniio 
Mendez Pinto in that empire in 1649-1544, Although Faria y Sousa has entered as historical 
facts in his Asia Purtuyuese™ various eventa described by Fernfio Mendez, and has aceoried him 
a certificate of veracity, I am afraid that Congreve was only too just when he wrote:39 “ Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto was but type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude,” Ido not mean to assert 
that the whole Peregrinagam is a fabrication ; but T am convinesd, from internal evidence, that many 
of the incidents related are pure fiction, and that others, genuine enough, either took place before 
the writer®? came to India, or formed no part of his adventures«o J append some instances of sheer 
mendacities, 





"Fr. Gaspar da Crug, during hie residence ip Canton, met several of these cacaped prisoners, among whom 
sors to have been Galeoito Persira, the writer of the description of China referred to infra, 

are dilteide de aan 10" hich he was Inrgoly, if uot entiroly, to blame — with the oxptain of that plane, 
D, Alvaro d'Ataide da Garman. (Seo Couto, Dez, VI, X. vil. ; and Whiteway's Kise of Port, Power in India, p, 76.) 

It was afterwards remared to Gos, ™ Cf. Couto, Dec, VI, X. +i, 

oy At is remarkable, that this in tho only reference I have found to this important agreemect 

™ Tratiedo da China, cap. xxiii, (Bee also Purohas, Pity, 11. p. 190.) 

IL, Lie, See also I., App., cap, ri, where Faria y Sousa quotes Pinto's stories (see infra) af Inez da 
Leiria and Vasco Calvo, and indulges is some pious reflections on the early propagation of the Catholic faith ip 

™ Love for Love, Act ii,, wo. i. 

Ps death cad oats tae it whole of the book, not pablo wait 1604 (sana thirty yenr after ite alle 
Tam foclined 60 thace he Coo aiitr bis roturn trom the Haat), wes really written by Perato Meadcs tae’ 
Tam foclined to share the belie! of Mr. B. 3, Whiteway that the Jesuits had a hand in ite concoction, with a riew 
to the glorifleation of Navier. Fee erthy of note that Couto (Dec. IX. axix.) records that « certain Goucan 
Moodes Pinto was at Banda in 1574 making some voyages on a contract with Martim Affonso de Mello Pereira, 
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In chapter Iry.,“' where the encounter between the Portuguese under Antonio de Faria and the 
forces of the mandarin of ** Nonday" is described, we are told that the Chinese leader “was mounted 
on a good horse, with certain cuirasses of red velvet with gilt studs of ancient date, which we after- 
wards learnt belonged to one Tomi Pirez whom the king Dom Manoel of glorious memory sent os 
ambassador to China, in the ship of Ferniio Perex Dandrade, when Lopo Soarez Dalbergaria was 
governing the State of India.” This was in 1541 apparently; and I have no evidence to confirm 
or contradict the statement regarding the cuiraases of Thome Pires. 


But the next incident that I quote can be proved, thanks to the letter of Christovao Vieyra, 
to be an onblushing falsehood. In chapter xci.“ we are told that (in 15437) Fernao Mendex met in 
the city of “ Sampitay ” a Christian woman, who informed him “that she was called Inez de Leiria, 
and that her father was called Tomé Pirez, who went from this kingdom as ambassador to the king ol: 
China, and whom, through a disturbance that a captain™ of ours made in Canton, the Chinese regard- 
ed as a spy and not an ambassador as he said, and seized him with twelve other men that he had 
brought with him, and alter they had as punishment given them many floggings and tortures, of which 
five soon died, they banished the others,* separating them from one another, to diverse places, where 
they died devoured by lice ;** of whom only one was living, who was called Vasco Calyo,? native of « 
town in our country named Alcouchete,** for thus‘she bad many times beard from her father, shedding 
many tears when he spoke of thia. And that it chanced to her inther to be banished to that district, 
where he married her mother, because she had some property of her own, and made her a Chriatian, 
and during the whole twenty-seven years that he abode there married to her they both lived very 
catholically, converting many heathen to the faith of Christ, of whom there were still in that city more 
than three hundred, who every Sunday gathered there in her house for instruction.” Other details are 
given regarding this pious woman ; but the whole pretty story falls to pieces like a house of cards when 
we remember that, as mentioned above, poor Thomé Pires died in prison in Canton in May 1524, 

But the next extract that I would.quote goes a step further in mendacity. In chapter cxvi,™ we 
are told that in the year 1544, when he was in the city of “* Quansy,"*' Fernfio Mendez encountered 
‘fan old man dressed in clothes of black damask lined with the skins of white lambs,”’ who, after some- 
what mysterious behaviour, produced a silver cross, and, falling on his knees, with sobs and tears 
expressed his gratitude for having been permitted, after so long a a: to once more behold a Christian 
man. On being asked who be was, this old man replied: —“ I am, my brother, a poor Portuguese 
Christian, by name Vasco Oslo, brother of Diogo Calvo who was captain of the ship of Dom Nuno 
Manoel, a native of Aleouchete, it being now twenty-seven years that I was made a captive with Tomé 
Pirez, whom Lopo Sosrez tent as ambassador to this Chinese king,"? and who afterwards came to o 


Achin, with wham he was at war. There in a anepiciows eomilarity about these two aceounta. Then we are 
informed thet Feruic Mondos, after visiting Pahang and Patani, left the latter place on 9th May 10 with Artonio 
de Feria de Sous on a voyage to Hainan, during which tho most marvellous adventures with pirates were 
experienced. I bave only to remark, that no mention is made by any of the above writers of such o person as 
Antonio de Faria de Sousa, whom I believe to be as mach o prodoct of the writer's brain as the various adventures 

with pirates, rfc, that he is said to hare mot with. In the Peregrinacom the dates of events are mostly unrecorded; 
bat where thay are given, especially in the later portion of the book, they are in many cases manifostly abanrdly 
isoorrect. It is much to be regretted that no competent scholar has undertaken to properly edit the Peregrinacam, 
showing bow much is fiction aud how muoh fact, and of the fact how much is from personal experience and how 
math stolen from earlier writers, Iam astonished that such anable scholar as Mr. Major, in bia Introduction 
to the Hakluyt Society's edition of Mendoss, should, after referring to Mendez Pinto's alleged adventures in China, 
eoncinds -— " Upon the whole, his remarks leave no dtubt, wo think, of the truth of hishaving been an eye-witness 
of what he records. 

41 Chap. rzii. of the English translation. ‘t Chap. riz. of Eng. trana, ™ Simdode Andrade. (See mepra.) 

4 There were nearly double that number, scoording to Christovio Viryra (f. Iv.) 

“4 A pore invention, not one of the unfortunate mptives having been removed from Canton. 

“@ A characteristic touch, intended to give verisimilitude to the narrative. “? See next paragraph. 

“@ ‘This may be a fact: I cannot tell, (See next paragraph.) 

@ Tt ia not asid when he died; bot even if it had been in 1544 that would make Thomé Pires's banishment date 
from 1517, the year in which he arrived in China with Fernio Peres de Andrade! 

® Chap. rzrvrii. of Eng. trans. 0 Cy. note aupra regarding “ the city of Casi.’ 

Tt was pot to “this Chinese king” (Kiahteing) but to bie predecessor Chingtih that Thomé Pires wae seot on 
embaay. 
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—————— a 
miserable end through o disturbance by a Portuyuese captain,” Then, the two having mingled their 
tears and taken their seats on the fround, “beginning iurain to tell me all the story of his sufferings, 
he related to me the whole course of his life, and all the rest that liad happened, since lie left thi- 
kingdom until then, and also regarding the death of the ambursulor Tome Pirez® and at the rest 
whom Fernio Perez Waudrada leit with him in Cantao to wo to the king of China, the which, as. be 
told it to me, doos not conform much with what our histurians bave written, 4 This poendo Vasew 
Calvo then conducts Fernao Mendez to his house, to which also his companions an- invited, and 
there they are introduced to their host's wife and four chihiron (two ths aint two wirls), who after 
dinner offer prayer in Portuguese before an altar in a secret oratory, Another very touching story ; 
but the writer appears to have forgotten what he had previously invented regarding Thon I"ires. 
and so contradicts himself; while, as to Vaseo Calvo, we may take it as alimolately certain thar be 
died in prison in Canton within a year or two of writing the letter of 15:36 given below, 


I shall not enter upon the question of the genuineness of other alleged adventores of Fernao 
- Mendez Pinto in China, Siam, efc., nur diseuss whether he was or was Hot in Japan with Maviey «8% 
but I would refer to two statements of his, which, having been recorded as history by Faria y Sousa 
in his Agia Portuguesa, are still being put forward by writers on the history of China as authontic3 
These statements are to be found in chapter cexxi,"7 of the Peregrimagam, where we read that in the 
year 1542 there took place at * Liampoo,”" — where there was settlement of three thousand Chrix- 
tians, twelve hundred of whom were Portuguese, and which was practically a Portoynese colony, with 
a governor, judges and other officials, hospitals, ete., — a terrible nhissacre by the Chinese, in which 
twelve thousand"? Christians (eight hundred of them Portuguese) perished, anil immense domaye was 
done to property, Two years later, it is stated, the Portuguese succeeded in establishing a colony at 
Chinchew ; but after two years and a half of peaceful trade a rising of the Chinese took place here alsa, 
only thirty out of five hundred Portuguese escaping with their lives, their ships aud other | roperty 
being burnt or plundered. 1 consider both these stories to be pare fiction, without any basi« in Fart - 
and T even feel very doubtful whether such an island as Lampacan "© ever existed except in the 
brain of the writer, 


The Chinese annals do not appear to coutain much regarding the early intercourse of the 
Portuguese with China; and some of their Statements are far from correct The only record of 


4 Who, we had previously been told, lived for twenty-seven Years married in “ Sau pity! 

“ Acandid confession! Cf. Bir Jamas Stephen's Kesay in Keelesigsgtiral HiegrapAy (4th ed.), p. 140». 

" Cf., int. al, Bir a, Ljungetedt's Historical Sketek Of the Dortegniae Sritlements in China, pp. 2-9, afc. : the 
Viscount de Santurem’s Memoria sobre o Fatebelecimente de Macau, 5.14; Wella Williams's Middle Kinguviom, I[- 
p. 428: Prof. R. KE. Douglas's Ching (Story of the Nations), p. 48; Dunvers’s Portugnucer in Iveta, [. pp. 457, 456; 
Dennys's Treaty Ports of China and Japan, p, 329, ' 

* Chap. lrzviti, of the Eng, trans. (See also chap. levi. of orig., xxiii. of Eng. trans.) 

™ That is, Ningpo. (Seo Yule's Hobwon*Joboon, a, x, ‘Liampo.") Barros states, in referring to ‘the riches of 
China :—“ Finally itis so great, and s5 well-provided with everything, that some of our people, being ina port near 
the city of Nimpo, in three months saw loaded four hundred bahkars of flow and woven ailk, which are one thousand 
three handred quintals of ours." (Der, 1. Tx. i.) As Barros’s Primi Decada wag published in 1532, it is evident 
that the Portugness had visited Ningpo some Years previously; bull have found no record of the eanct date of 
thair first visit to that place. 

“™ The Ene. trans. has “twelve hundred.” 

* Whore, according to tha Feregrinacam, the Portuguese carried on trade with the Chinese from some time before 
1554 until 1557, he Macao was granted to them by the mundarins of Canton. (Cf Mid. King. IT. p. 428; Ljung- 
stedt, oP, eg, Pp. -) F 

" M. Pauthior, in his Fisfoirs drs Relations Politiques de fa Chine avec be Puisances Oecidentalcs (p, 42m), after 
® short and not very correct reference to the embassy of 1517, aaya:—" Les Annales de Canton divent que la 
premire année Foung-lo (1425) le roi de Portugal, royanme de I Oocan oesidentsl, envoyn um ambasendeur en 
Chine ; et que trois années apres (en 1458) i] bai en envoya Un autre avec un frifwd. Calles-ci, «i elles étaient réelles, 
auraient préeédé celles de Thomas Pires.” There is, of contes, some Breat confusion here. 

Md een elias quotes in his Mid, King. IT. p. 427, the following from & Chinose work, and adds that the 
Froese Wenn nttherity in the general opinion of the natives: — During the reign of Chingtih (1506] foreig wp, 
from the West, called Fah-lan-kI [Franks], who said thas they had tribute, abruptly entered the Bo: and by 
drive them away immelately and stop their trade.” | 
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any value that L have been able to find is one translated hy the Inte Mr. W. F. Masers in:Vole cand 
Queries on China and Japan. Mr. Mayers writes ;: — 


Tbe following brief contemporaneous account of the arrival of Fernio Peres do Andrade 
ait Ganton im 1517, when Europeans for the firat time landed in China, does not appear 
to heave beeuw hitherto notical, and is not without interest, as the earliest Chinese 
meution of Karopean visitors. It is quoted in a work on the Art of War, published 
under the Ming Dynasty, A. PD). 121, in the course of a deseription of cannon and 
lirearms :— 


Kou Ying-siang says as follows :— Fu-lang-ki is the name of a country, not the of 
a gon, In the year ting-ch'ow of the reign Chéng-té (A, D. 1517) 1 was in office 
as Supervisor in Kwang-tung, and was Acting Commissioner for Maritime affairs. 
‘There suddenly arrived [at this time] two large seagoing vessels, which came straight 
to the Hwai-yiian (cherishing-those-from-afar) post-station at the city of Canton, giving 
ont that they had brought tribute from the country of Fu-dueg-ki [ Feringhi, Franks], 
‘The master of the vessels was named ka-pi-tan.™ The people on board all had promi- 
nent noses and deeply-snnk eyes, wearing folds of white cloth around their heads, like 
the costome of the Mohammedans. Report was at once made to the Viceroy, His 

ixcellency Ch'én Si-hien, who therenpon honoured Canton with his presence,** and 
who gave orders that, as these people knew nothing of etiquette, they should be 
instrocted for three days in the proper ceremonies at the Kwang Hiso Sze (the Mo- 
hammedan Mosque); alter which they were introduced, Jt being found that the Ja 
Ming Hier Tien [collected Ordinances of the Ming Dynasty] contain no mention 
whaterer of tribnte being received from the nation in question, a full report of the 
matter wax transmitted to His Majesty, who consented to the transmission [of the 
idividnals and presents] to the Bourd [of Rites]. At this time Tlis Majesty was 
engaged in atonr in the Southern Provinces, and [the foreigners] were left in the 
varme lodging with myself for close upon a year, When his present Majesty ascended 
the Throne [i. ¢., the Emperor Shih Tsung, who succeeded to the Throne in 1521), in 
colisequenee of diaanpanital conduct on the [foreigners’] part, the ‘interpreter? wos 
<abjected to capital panishment and his men were sent back in custody to Canton, and 
expelled beyonl the frontiers of the Province. During the long stay made by theer 
peopl: at Canton they manifested particular fondwess for the study of the Buddhist 
writings,** Their gins were made of iron, and five or six feet in length . . . . 


Who Ku Ving-siang was is not stated in the work from which the above extract ia taken ; 
but in all probability, he was one of the progenitors of the celebrated Ku Yen-wu of the 
present dynasty, in whose biography mention is made of an ancestor who held office ut 
Canton daring the reign Cheng Té. 

The two large vessels referred to are obviously those which the early Portuguese chroniclers 
themeelves speak of as having been taken to Canton, the two remaining ships and four 
Malay junks belonging to the Expedition having been lert at anchor near the island 
of St. John's." 





2 Vol. 2, p. PS. “ Cf. Christowilo Vieyra's letter infra, f. 212. 

“ "The residence of the Vicaroys being af thal time Shao-k ing Fu,"" says Mr. Mayers in a footnote; but, 
according to the statement of Christorio Vieyra (f. 120), it was at Wuchau that the chief provincial officials 
reacted. 

® The Portuguese historians aay nothmg of this. 

©“ Mayers appends the following footnote:—" This was Thom Pires, who was despatched in charge of the pre- 
septs from Canton.” This ie an error: it was the native interpreters who wore beheaded, as stated by Christoric 
Vieyra in his latter infra (f. 113). / 

@ ¢f with this statement that of Varco Calvo in his letter m/ra(f.13lv.), | This isa mistake fee in/re. 
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Though interesting, the extract translated by Mr, Mayers adds but little to onr knowledge ; and 
it certainly seems strange that there should not exist among the Chinese annals 9 fall record of the 
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information regarding China and its people. = The account given by Custanheda in cap. xxvii, of his 
farro JIT, printed in 1653, is very meagre and not free from “rrors. The'description of Canton 
in cap. xxix., however, is full and interesting and, I should think, generally necurate. 

The next printed account of China seems to have bern that given in the 1541 edition of 
Franciseo Alvares’s Historia de Ethiopia, an English translation of which will be found jn Major's 
Introduction to the Hakloyt Society's edition of Mendoxa mentioned below, pp. xxxix.-Ii. This 

Intion was given at Malacca in the college of the Jesuits bya man who had been six years a captive 
in China,” and its special value lies in the fact that the Harrutor describes ouly what came within his 

A couple of years after the above Anonymous relation appeared in print Barros's Decada Terceirg 
was published (1563) ; and in the seventh chapter of the second book of this decade the great Por. 
tuguese h he Fen connection with the visit of Fernto Peres de Andrade, a doseriptin, 
of China in general and of Canton in particular. The deseription of China is, by his own admission,?2 
® mere summary; but the author has done his best to make it accurate, having, for this purpose, 
made use of original documents. The aaine remark may apply to his description of Canton,74 which 
is very much briefer that that of Castanheds. 

In 1569-7075 there appeared at Evora a small quarto volume in black-letter intitled Trectada 
em que s¢ cOtam muito por estéeo as cousas da China, ¢6 suas particularidades, & asei do reyro cormur 
edposto por el, RB, Padre Srey Gaspar da Crus da ord de pam Domingos, Dirigids ao muito poderoso 
Rey dom Sebastiam nogso seior. From the Prologue by the printer, Andre de Burgos, we learn that 
Dom Francisco Henriques captain of Malacca, had some short time Previously sent to the 
youthful king of Portugal a “ brief relation ” of the things of China ; but of this we know nothi 
more.7? The “tractate” of Gaspar de Croz7 comprises twenty-nine chapters, the anthor relating 






their books. which wealso obtained. And before this map we had acquired a book Gf commography of amail aige 
nithough this wall wae not tego een 7 and & commentary upon thom tn the manner af mere nl ite 
although this wall was not depicted thersin, we obtained information regarding it.” What became of these books 


yi ay, 
™ The details be gives regarding this city, Barros says (Dec. Hi., IT. vii.), be obtuined, not only from Fernia 
Pores de Andrade and others of his company, bat “from a drawing of it from natore, which they brought to us from 
there,” ve tithe nt uate it little likelihood that this interesting drawing is still in ecietsnee 
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not only what he himeelf saw during his residence in China (1556-15697), but information received 
from various Portuguese who from time to time succealed im escaping from captivity. The 
translated summary given in Purchas's #ilgrimes, LL. pp, 166-198, eotiveys a very fair idea of the 
value of this work. 

Among the escaped captives met by Gaspar da Cruz during his stay in China was one Galiote 
(or Galeotto) Pereira, a brother of the first Count of Feira, from whom he vltained various items of 
information regarding the interior of the country. This man also wrote s detailed account of his 
adventares in China, which, curiously enough, was published in the form of an abbreviated translation 
into Italian some years before the tractate of Gaspar da Crux appeared. The title of this work? ig 
Aleune cose del pacse de la China saputi de certi Purtughest chiet furom fats achiatt: ¢ questo fi 
cavato d’ un tratato che feece (raleoto Pereira Gentil iwomo persona di molto credite il quale etefte 
prigione nel sudetto luogo Tachien™ alewai ann. (Venetia por Michele Tramezxino. 1565.) An 
abbreviated translation of this by R. Willes was printed by Richard Eden in his /fietorye of Travawle 
in the West and East Indies in 1577; and this was reprinted by Hakluyt in his Principal Naviga- 
tions, eic., IL, L1. pp. 68-80, and again, still further abbreviated, by Purchas io his Pilgrimes, IL 
pp. 199-209.8! Like the anonymous relation referred to above, this man’s narrative is of especial 
value ag being drawn from his personal observations. 


The last work to which [ shall refer is the Historia delos Cosas maa notables, Rifos y Costumbres, 
Del gran Reyno dela China, sabidas agai por los libros delos mesmos Chinas, como por relacion de 
Religiosos y otras personas que an estado en el dicho Reyne. Hecha y ordenada por el muy r. p- 
maestro Fr, Joan Gronsalez de Mendogadela Ordends 8, Agustin, . . . .» En Roma, . . - 
1685, As the early English translation of this work, by RB. Parke, was reprinted by the Haklnyt Society 
in 1953-54, edited (not very satisfactorily} by Sir G. T. Stannton, with an;admirable Introdaction by 
Mr. R. H. Major,“* I need say little regarding it, beyond the fact that the author lias copied largely 
from previous writers, besides giving the experiences of himself aud his companions and other 
missionaries to China, It will always be of value and interest ; and, as Mr, Major points out, it 
was the earliest detailed account of China ever published in the English language, 

1 now come to consider the two letters, of which the text and translation are given below. The 
copies from which the transcript ia made are contained in a small quarto manuscript volume in the Biblio- 
thique Nationale, Paris. It is bound in vellum, and has written on the back “ 12 — Historin dos reis 
de Bisnaga,” while on the front of the cover are the words “ Coronica de Bisnaga y Relacion dela china,” 
and below “n° 7." On the flylesf is written “S* Germain franc. 1592;" and there is a modern 
label affixed, lettered “ Port, 65." On folio 1 at the top of the page is written “S* Germani 
apratis N. 2254," From this it is evident thatthe volume once formed o part of the library of the 
famous Benedictine monastery of St. Germain-des-Prés near Paris ; but how it got there, I am 





7 Of which the British Moseom Library does not possess a copy. (I quote the title from Barboes Machado, 
Bidl. Lasit, OL. p. 823.) Nor ia the book mentioned in H. Cordior's Sidiotheca Sinica. 

@ Barboss Machado (loc, cit.) sare that the writer was o prisoner in“ Tonchien;™ but Gasparda Cruz (cap. rill.) 
stabs the} Gal, Femeten, eye Surarinonen in) (eee re eee: which, as I have mentioned aborts, waa an old name 
for Hangchas. (“Tochien “ may be a misprint for “ Fochion" — Fichan,) 

® Major, im his Introd. to the Hak. Soc. od. of Mendoza, pp. lui.-lnvi., has quoted copious extracts. 

Ts view of tha fact Major bas given,on pp..2xi.-rorvi. of this Introduction, an accurate account.of the facta 
comnected with the first visite of the Portuguesa to China, it iq all the more remarkable that later writer, such as 
Wells Williams, Douglae and Danvera, should (ss mentioned above) have repeated the erroneous statements of 
Ljungetedt. Major rafers (p. xxxvi.), on the ashociiy of Batons to the letenn:saenived Seow Cho petensonesn Conte 
but he wes evidently not aware that copies of them ° still extant. He also, strangely enough, refers to 
Remusat a8 giving ‘ ‘ some interesting details" regarding Thom Pires, the fact being that the French echolar has 
=p rit these details from Barros and added Mendes Pinto's fabrications. (See Biographies Unieerselle, tome 
so, PF ) 

1 Seo brief deseriptinn of it in Morel-Fatio's Catalogue das Monnscrits Expagnels ot des Mawescrits Portugais, 
p. 427. 

® Thies ix the numbenpg of 1660: ite number is now 36. 
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unable to say. Folios 1-102 contain the Chronica dow Reis de #isnsga™ written in an archaic hand; 
while folios 103-153, which are of thinner paper, contain the two letters from Chins, the writing being 
ofan entirely different and more modern character, 


Apart from their intrinsic value owing to the information which they furnish, these letters 
possess a peculiar interest from the fact that they wore utilised by the great Portuguose 
Historian Jogo de Barroa when compiling the Third Decade of his Anta, In chapters i, and ii. of 
the sixth book of that Decade Barros has in several places copied almost verhatim from the letter 
of Christovio Vieyra;" while near the end of- the second chapter he says: “ And according to 
two letiers which our people received thence two or three years ago™ from these two men, Vasco 
Calvo, brother of Diogo Calvo, and Christovio Vieira, who were impriconed in Cantam,” esr. 
Again, in chap. v. of bk. VIIL, he says: “ And according to what some of our people afterward: 
wrote ;" and then follow farther quotations [rom Christovio Vieyra's letter. 


Of the writers of the letters I have no information beyond what they themselves furnish and 
the fact of the relationship of one of them to Diogo Calvo, as already mentioned, What positions they 
occupied [ do not know ; but they both seem to have been men of some social standing and education. 
With regard to the letters themselves, their value and interest can be judged by the translation [ 
hare given.® I may point vat, however, that they contain, so far as I know, the carliest detailed account 
of China and the manners and castoms of ita inhabitants written after the first visits of the Portaguesr 
to that empire. Considering that the writers were prisoners in the “hells” of Canton during 
practically the whole of their inforced residence in China, it is not eurprising that some matters (such. 
for instance, as the religious worship of the Chinese) should not have come within their ken: the 
wonder is, that they should have managed to acquire so much information under such unfavorable 
ciroumstances, and should have lived to commit it to writing. It is also marvellous that even one of 
the duplicate seta of their letters should (even after many years) have reached the hands of the 
Portaguese. When one remembers the absolutely helpless condition in which the writers were nt the 
time when they penned these letters, the full details which they furnish for the capture by the 
Portuguese of Canton and a large part of China itself, and their remarks regarding the ease with 
which the Chinese could be conquered, read somewhat strangely, The deseriptions of the sea fights 
between the Chinese and Portaguese, ending so disastrously for the latter, tally closely with those 
given by the Portuguese historians ; and the “ casualty lists," though now of [little valne, must have 
possessed a melancholy interest at the time for the relatives and friends af the Persons named, Jt is 
unfortunate that so little information is given regarding the journey of the ambassador to Pekin ; 
the reason being, that this had been described in other letters, which have, apparently, been lost, The 
description of Canton shows that even the terrible siege and sack of that city hy the Manchus in 1650 
caused little general change in its outward appearance. 








© By o decision of tha Committee of Pablia Inatraction (23rd April 1795), the mannscriptaof St. Germain wera 
deposited in the Bibliothtque Nationale in 1795 and 1798, (Morel-Fatio, Caf, Introd.. p. =.) 

“ This important MS. was printed for the Grst time in 1897 by the Sosiedade de Geogratia of Lisbon in connes- 
tion with the quatercentenary of the discovery of India, being edited with an excellent Introduction by Sr. David 
Lopes. An English translation, edited with « valuable Introduction by Mr. Robert Bowell, I. C. 8. (Retd.), wan 
published in 190 under the title of A Forgotten Empire, 

" Cf. for instance the concluding portion of chap. i, with f. 107 of the letter injra. 

™ Or “received two or three years afterwards.” (The orig. has “‘dahd a dows ow ires aioe") If the latter » the 
meaning (and so Major tranelates it in Introd. to Hek. Boe. ed, of Mendoza, p. xxxvi,), the statement cannot be oor 
rect, sipca the letters were not written until a doen to fifteen years afterwards ; while, fF the other meaning is 


commntuateant if mit. the Portaguese original is marked by sin absence of panctustion and of capitals at the 
of sentences, the sense dificnlt a st a 
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It will be noticed that im both the letters (in the first one especially) the titles of various 
Chinese officials are frequently mentioned. Some of these can at once be identified ; but others ar= 
sumewhet difficult cf explanation, I append a list, giving the varions forms of spelling under which 
each title oceurs:— 

(1) pochency, pochanci, pochuncy, pochdcy, pochecy, pochacy. 

(2) anchogy, amchacy, anchagi, anchuei, anchiicy, anchianct, gnhanci, 

(3) cehi, cewht, cuhy, cuhi, ecwu, chewhi, cwohs. 

(4) tutao. 

(6) congom, conqué, conquac, comgon:. 

(6) compim, campym, 

(7) chompim, choypi. 

(8) Aaytao, oytao, ay sto. 

(9) camey, chdey, clei. 





(10) togi. 
(11) téc®cy, tomeci, tomactr. 
(12) ameleage. 

(13) lentocim, 

(14) conconcepac. 

(15) pio. 


(16) ampochi, ampochim, 
(17) tiquo, tigo. 
(18) pachain, 
(19). chimchae, 
(20) tallaes, 
Castanheda, in his Zirro ITI. (which was published in 1853), gives in cap, xxvii. a brief 
account of the manners and customs of the Chinese, in the course of which he says : — 

The King of China dispatches no matter of the government of his kingdom, and for all 
matters he has officials who govern for him, In justice, which is the chief depart- 
ment of the kingdom, be has three great literate men who are called colows :* 
and one is called the grand colo, the other the petty colow, and the other the lesser 
colow, These are old men and known for very good men, and come to merit these 
posts by letters and by goodness, and first serve in other lower offices until they get 
to be tulSes, who are governors of districts, and afterwards achancis, who are secre- 
taries, and thence they rise to be colows, which is the highest office, And these offices 
of colows come to be held by lowborn men, because nothing is taken into consideration 
except thst they be old good men and literates, There are other offices that they call 
tutes, and conguies and compins : and all these three are called a council and govern 
cies, and the chief of them is the tuf@o: he has to bea literate man, an old‘arid gowd 
mian ; the compim is the second, and is captain of war and is nota literate ; the congua. 
is the third, and has charge of revenue affairs, and is the lowest of this council. With 
these goes another who is called caiu:, who bas to be a literate and known for a gon 
mat = this oné dispatches with the fuldo the matters of justice, and has churge of 

_ PL eilea Hobeon-Jebeon, p. Tal; haa: —"'Colao, a, Chin, Koh-lao, * Counefl Chamber Elders" /Bp. Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of Btate, which frequently cecurs in the Jesuit writers of the 17th century." : 
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drawing up general inquiries and depositions which he sends to the king. And he has 
great powers, and his office does not last more then » year; those of the others last for 
a nomber of years, There are other offices inferior to these, which are called puchancis, 
amechacis, tocis, itasa, piog who are admirals, and ticos who are employed I know not 
how ; and of each one there are three—great, petty, and lesser. 


Fr. Gaspar da Cruz, in cap, xvi. of his 7'ractady da China, printed in 1569-70, says that in 
each province there were five principal officials, 


The chief of the five is the governor, whom they call in their language tufom. To him are 
referred all the affairs creat and small of the whole province ; and on account of the 
authority and majesty of his person he does not reside where do the other lowthias,™ that 
he be not resorted to by them, and so may bé more esteemed and feared, To him come 
all the revenues of the provinces excepting the ordinary expenses, And by him both 
the transactions and all the rents that are guthered and all that passes in the provinces 
is referred and sent to court, The second dignity of the province is that of the comp- 
trollers of revenue, who in their language are culled pishassi, To thia one is intrusted 
the sending to collect throughout the whole province the taxes thereof, for the which 
be has many lowthiag under his jurisdiction, who ore special officials for the transac- 
tions and the collections of taxes, He provides ullthe ordinary cxpenses of the pro- 
vinee, and with the remainder goes to the fuéa,in order that the éuéé may go to the 
court, He can intervene in the serious matters of the other inferior officials, and be 
has power over them, To him also come all the affairs and transactions of the province 
to be by him referred to the tuéé, Auother dignity below this is the chief justice, 
whom they call in their language anchasi. And although there are many other officers 
of jusiive, this one is over oll, and by hin the dispatches are distributed to the others 
and everything relating to jostice is referred to him, as to the one who has power over 
the other inferior ones, Another dignity below this is that of the captain-major, 
whow they call in their language aifao, To this ailav belongs the power to order the 
inen of war to be got ready, andl all that muy Le necessary of ships, provisions aod all 
other apparatns against enemies and robbers; to lim likewise appertain tha affairs of 
foreigners that do not relate to revenne, The fifth aud last digaity of the great one- 
and of the ¢aptain-major who puts into execution the watters uf war and presides in 
the fleats that the aitao remaining on land orders is this : when it is of import, beside< 
putting matters into execution and order, if the business requires his presence, h- 
goes in pergon: and the affair may be so important that the atfao himself will gu. 
This one is called in the languaye of the country Iufhian:™ and because these five 
dignitics are of very great authority and dignity, and that of the tui exceeds thoxe 
of the others, the latter never goes out of his house for the conservation of his authe- 
rity: dad when he does go out he goes with verv great show and with o very great 
rompany of officials and assistants. 


Juan Gonzales de Mendoza, in his Historia de La (hing, fir. ILL, cop, ix. saya that the 
viceroy of each province was called jnswanéo,™ and that the comon, or chief magistrate, was slightly 
superior to bint) in rank. In any city where neither of the above resided there was the tefwes, 
or magistrate, Then came the porchast, or president of the council of revenue; the fofoc,™ .. 
raptain-general of all the men of war; the anchasi, or president of civil and eitminel justice ; and tha 
eylao, or purveyor-general and president of the council of war, Besides the above, he says, ther 
Were others of lem dignity and jurisdiction, as foilows : — The canto, or chief standard-bearer ; th- 

= Sis Heleandiboon *, ‘Loaten? where the following iaquoted for Baldwin's Manual of the Foochow sapere, -_ 
Letia . , (im Mandarin Lao-'y¢) a general appeliative for an officer. I: means * Venerable Father.’ 

n faotye as! ’ ™ Evidently a misprint for ‘wasanto —= ‘meng-'i4, ricekoy. 

© Probably = fe fi’, general. ™ Perhape ~ Ee fh, both meaning standar.. 
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eee ees treasurer; the auttateiooewapie: ih thas Ria tae tzia, and toatey,”7 who PAS 
jastices of the king’s court in Spain, Another official was the Aomdim,®" or visiting justice Lastly, 
there were certain inferior officers, riz., the impo, who had charge of the supply of provisions and 
the fixing of prices for these ; the ¢#dueo.!% who arrested and ponished vagabonds and idlers; the 
quinche,! or chief constable; and the chomed,? or keeper of the prison. 


HReverting to the list I have given alove, ié will be seen that Christovio Vieyra, in 
ff. 120- 120%. of his letter, describes the duties of somo of the officials mentioned; and in f. 117 
he gives some details regarding their offices. 

(1) pochenoy, etc. — This is the purthing sor pu-ching e:', literally “ regulating- 
government commissioner,” usually called the treasurer? 

(2) anthecy, ef, — This is the ngan-tha ez" or an-ch'a ssa, the “criminal jadge."* 

(3) eck, etc, — This seoms to be the same as Mendoza's tia. I am not certain as to 
what Chinese word or words it represents. 

(4) tuta@o. — This is the f-ing, or captain-general.’ 

(5) congom, ete. — Tam uncertain regarding the identification of this, I think that 
either the first or second syllable must represent Ewng.© Mr, Watters, how- 
ever, suggests chiang-chtia, “general of Manchu forces.” 

(6) compim, etc. — Morrison? has kung-ping, meaning * just, equitable,” which may 
suggest an identification. 

(7) choupim, etc. “~ This evidently represents show-pei, “a military officer, about the 
rank of major." 

(8) Aaytao, etc. — The first part of this word undoubtedly represents Aae, the sea: and 
the last part seems to be for tao,or ¢ow, head, chief." Ffaytao can scarcely 
stand for fae faow, which, according to Morrison," means pirates. ~ 

(9) camey, etc. — This, I think, represents kuny tere, ‘the son of a nobleman, a term 
of respect like Master or Mister." 

(10) togi. — This perhaps stands for é as’ or too ete, a military general officer.’2 

(11) #ecécy, etc. — There can hardly be any doubt, I think, that this represents tung 
ata, an interpreter.!4 


(12) amelcage. — This and Castanheda's emechaci seem to be variants of No, 2: other- 
wise I cannot explain them. 

(13) lentocim. — The last syllable of this word represents the Uhinese #:’ or sce, 
general term for government officers; and the first two syllables must stand for 
leang taou, “an officer over the public granaries ; a kind of commissary," 

(14) contontepagi. — This seems to be a combination of No. 5 and some other title that 
I cannot identify! 

= " The editor of the Hakluyt Soe. Mendozs suggests thet these three may represent ‘' the koode-as, oF 
treasurer ;" *' the che-tam, or seoretary ;"" and tow, jae, the intendant of eireuita,” 
™ Probably = jung-ing, a local assimtant magistrate, 
® The editor of the Hak, Soo, Mendosa suggests ** dwan-pacw, commissioner of customs,"’ 
8 Probably _.. 2 paou, constable. ! Probably = yurs chase, w police renner, 
* Pomibly = ching fany, principaloficer. * Soe Middle Kingdom, I. p, 489; Morrison's Chin.-Eng. Dict, p, 680. 
* See. Mid, Xing, L p. 430; Mor., Chin.-Eng, Dict, p. 195. (In the Canton dialect agan is pronounced an.) 
5 See Mid. King. I. p. 425; Mor., Chin.-Eng. Dict. p. 887. « See Mor,, Chin.-Eng. Dict, p. 489. 
* Chin-Eng. Dict. p, 499. * Mor, Chin,-Eng. Diet. p. 782. * See Mor., Chin.-Fng. Diet. p, 214, 
™ See Mor., Cain.~Rug. Dict. p. 850. M Chin.-Eag. Dict. pp. 214,621. ™ Mor., Chin,.-Fng, Dict, p, 0, 
18 Mor.,Chin.-Eng. Dict. p. 837. ! Bee Mor., Chim.-Kng. Dict. p. 953. 
\ Bee Mor., Chin,-Eng, Diet, pp. 700, 792. M Mor., Chin,-Eng. Dict, p. 581. 
st CY. Mor., Chin.-Eng. Diet, p. 792, | 
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(15) pio. — This is used only in reference to an official at Lantan, called “ the pio of 
Nanté.” Barros (Dee. ITL, II. viii.) saya: —“The pio , . .« . WAS 2 man 
who filled a post, like among us that of admiral of the sea, and it was the name 
of the office, and not of the person.’ Unless there is some misapprehension 
regarding this title, the only explanation I can suggest is Chin, ping = soldiers, 
troops, army ; and yd or yew, which might mean an officer, 

(16) ampocki, etc. — I cannot explain this. 
(17) tiquo. — This also I cannot explain. 
(18) pockhain, — Perhaps this is intended for /i-tsiang, an adjutant-general or post 


(19) ehimehae. — This apparently represents ésing-shd, “the hoppo writers," 

(20) tallacd.— The first part of this word I cannot explain: bat the Inst syllable 
evidently stands for king, “a watch of the night," king léim being “a watchman 
at night." 

With regard to Tamdo or the Ilha da Voniaga, where the Portuguese are said to have first 
landed, there seems to be some atrange misapprebension or confusion. Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, 
in his Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Settlements in China, saya (p. 7): —** Taméo on the 
north west coast of San-shan, was s renowned harbor, to which foreign and Chinese mer- 
chants resorted, . . . . Theships lay mooredat the foot of the hillin which Francis Xavier 
was [1552] interred. At the end of the monsoon all transactions weresuspended, accounts settled, 
the port abandoned, and the island unoccupied, till the return of the merchants."’ No author- 
ity is given for these statements, the first of which has been copied by later writers,2! without: 
apparently, any attempt at verification, Castanheda tells us (IV. xxviii.) that "this island is 
thoge ports they call the tradein merchandise reniaga ;* and in this island is carried on the trade 
in merchandise of the foreign merchants who come to China to trade, who lodge in a large 
town that there is there; and from there no one can go to any of the places on the const with- 
out permission from the Council of Canto, a city that is eighteen leagues from there; and even 
when they go they do not enter in, but lodge in the suburbs and there carry on their trade. 
And for the carrying out of this and the furnishing of the fleets that go to that quarter, the Pio, 
who is like the admiral! of all that coast, resides in a town called Nanté that ia three leagues 
from the Veniaga ; and from there be informs the conncil of Catdo of the junks that come and 
whence they are and what they want, and what goods they carry : the council determines what 
is to be done, and if it is a new matter they at once write to the king in order that he may be 
advised of what passes.” Castanheds also states that “the port of Nati" “ is sitnated at the 
entrance of a river a league in breadth, ond along it up above is the city of Cantio a matter of 
twenty-five leagaes from Nanté.” Barros, who calls the island Taméo, Tamon, and Beniaga, only 
says that it was three leagoes from land. 

Now here we have certain definite distances given, vis., Tamio, 3 leagues from the coast 
18 from Canton, and 3 from “Nantd;" and thia last 25 leagaes by river from Canton, There is 
little difficulty in identifying “ Nanté” with Lantan,” the large island at. the entrance to the 








‘! See Mor., Chin.-Eng. Dict, p. 171.  Mor., Chin.-Eng. DNect. p, 757. 

™ Mor., Chin,-Eng. Diet. p. 361. ™ E£.g., Danvers, Port, ia India, [. p, Sa. 7 See footnote serra. 

™ Geronimo Romans, factor of the Philippines at Macao, commenting on a letter of Matteo Rical's-writtenin 
1544, suys:— "In an island called Lintao, which is cituated near this town (Muoao], there is an arsenal, the director 
or baytao of which is continually occupied In enperintending the building andequipment of reesela: The island fnr. 
sishes timber, bat every other neepesary for them has to be imported from the continent.” (Hak. Soc. ed. of 
Mendors's Hist, of China, Introd, p. lerir.) 
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Chukiang; so that we must look for Tamiio some three leagues in a westerly direction from 
Lantan. It will be scen at once that the island of Shangchwen (St. John’s) is quite out of the 
question, being much more than three leagues distant from Lantau.* 1 have failed, however, 
to locate Tamao, a name which, apparently, represents the Chinese Tamun,” é meaning great, 
‘ and mun meaning water running through a passage between hills. There is, indeed, an island 
named Taimong entered in the Admiralty chart; but this is too far from Lantau ; and, on the 
other hand, jast south-west of Lantan are the islands of Lueng and Nautau, between which 
is the passage of Nuutau-mun; but this could hardly bave been Tamio, It should be possible, 
however, for someone having a good knowledge of the topography of the Canton river to lovate 
the different places referred to. 

In conclusion, | append in chronological order « list of the events referred to in the 
following letters for which dates are given by the writers :— 
1520, 23 Jan. Portuguese embassy leaves Canton for Peking (f. 104). 








- May. Do. do. with king in Nanking (f 104). 
? Do. do. ordered to go to Peking (f. 104), 
i 2 Ang. Do. do. sends letters to Canton (f, 104). 
- ? Mandarin ill-nsed by Portuguese at Island of Trade (f. 105v.). 
1521, Jan. King srrives at smal] town near Peking, and passes jadgment on 
rebel relative (f. 105). 
= Feb. King enters Peking, and falls ill the same day (ff, 104, 100) 
»» 21 (?) May. King dies (i. 104, 106), 
s 2.2 Embaasy leaves Peking for Canton (f. 104), 
, 22Sept. Embassy arrives at Canton (f. 104). 
es Poringuese ships arrive at Tam{o, and Chinese attack Diogo Oslvo 
‘ (f. 107¥.). 
‘ Junks with Portuguese arrive at Tamio, and are captured by 
Chinese (ff. 108, 118v.). 
1522, [A ng.) Martim Affonso de Mello arrives at Tamiio: fights, and has (wo ships 
captured (ff. 108v., 118r., 121). 
» 14Ang. Thomé Pires and others fettered and imprisoned (f. 106v.). 
eR far Do, do. do, have fetters struck off (f. 107). 
«1 Oct. Letters from Chinese court to king of Portugal, efc., handed Lo ngan- 
cha-sa" (f. 110v.). 
» 6 Dec. Boards with sentences put on necks of prisoners (f. 109). 
1523. Chinese prepare a fleet to watch for Portuguese (f. 118v.). 
» $81 May. Jnok with Chinese and Malays leaves Canton for Patani with 
message to king of Malacca (f. 110v.). 
7 % In Linschoten’s map of the Eastern Sess (reproduced at p. 192 of the Hak. Soc. ed. of Saria's Foyage to 
‘ Japen) “L Vesinga”’ and “ Sancshoam™ are distinctly shown sa two separate islands. Moreover, Fernio Mendes 
) Plato, in chap, coxy. of his Peregrinasam, anys that Sanchio is an island twenfy-ria leagues from the sity of 
| Cantad, where trade was then [1552] carried on with the people of the country.” 
™ Major, in his Introduction to the Hak. Boe. ed. of Mendoza, speaks, on p. rxzi., of “ the Island of Tamang ;* 
° but T can find no support for such a form. 
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1623. Aug. Hurricane destroys Chinese fect off Canton river (f. T18v.). 
» 5 Sept. Reply from king of Malacca reaches Canton (f. 110v.). 


ee 23 Portaguese prisoners exeeuted in and near Canton (i, 100), 
1524-1523, Chinese prepare fleets of junks to resist Portuguese (f. 118v.). 
1524. Ambassador from king of Malucea leaves Canton to return (f, 111). 


ie May. Thomé Pires dies of sickness in prison in Canton (f, 112). 
1534. ? Christoviio Vieyra finishes letter (f. 123v.). 
(7) 1536, Oet.  Vaseo Calvo finishes letter (f. 131). 
_ 10 Nor, Do, do. addendum to letter (£, 135.) 
(To be continued, ) 


SS 


THE WRECK OF THE “ DODDINGTON,” 1755. 
BY E. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX. p. 333, }* 

From this time, till Sunday the 20th of September, the carpenter and Smith continned to 
work upon the boat, and the people were busy in getting in from time to time what was thrown 
up from the wreck. 

On the 6th of October they found « fowling piece, this was a joyful acquisition, and tho’ 
the barrel was much bent, it was soon made serviceable by the carpenter, and used with great 
success in shooting the birds. 

On Friday, October 11, they perceived the gannets which had lately forsaken them, to 
hover again about the rocks, and were in hopes they would settle to lay their e¢cs, in which 
they were not disappointed, 

On Sunday, October 20, Mr. Vollet, Mr. Webb, and two others, ventured out once more on 
the float, and it was noon the next day before they could get in. They had now some rainy weather, 
which proved very acceptable, as they contrived to save some of the water for sea stores ; but they were 
still in great want of bread, having lived many days on short allowance. At last they thought of 
building an oven, for they had some barrels of flour, in which attempt they succeeded, beyond their 
expectations, and were able to convert their flour into tolerable biscuit. 

This bisenit was at length so near exhansted, that they were obliged to live upon a few ounces a 
day, without brandy, of which only a small quantity remained, and this they preserved inviolably for 
the use of the carpenter. They were also so short of water, that of this they were allowed but half « 
pint a day. 

In this condition, however, they happily in a great degree preserved their health and ¥; igour, and 
on the 16th of February they launched their boat, and called ber the Happy Deliverance, The next 
day they got their little pittance of stores on board, and on the 18th they set sail from the rock, on 
two in nomber, and had on board two buts and four hogshesds of water, two of the hoga that had 
come on shore-from the ship alive, one firkin of butter, ninety pounds of biscuit, and sbout ten days 
salt provisions, at two ounces 4 man per day, but this was quite rotten and decayed, 
great to be expressed, bat it was of very ahort continuance, for as soon as they got to the mouth of the 
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little channel which led to the rock, the grapnails came bome, and they were instantly driven on the 
recks, where their boat which had cost seven months incessant labour, struck so often and with euch 
violence, that they expected every moment to be beat to pieces. In this condition, however, it pleased 
him who the winds and waves obey, to relieve them ; o swell of the sea took their boat so favourably, 
that it lifted her from the rock on which she was besting, and carrying her over the bar, left her in 
four fathom calm water. Here they immediately anchored to repair their damage, by securing the 
grapnails, and this was not effectually done till noon the next day. 


The next day they stood away in order to make the river of St. Lucia, but for many days were 
not able to stem the current, which determined them to get back to the cape. They continued their 
course till Sunday March the 7th, when they were within about a mile of shore. They soon 
perceived several of the natives coming down from the mountains, which encouraged them to try to 
land, hoping to get some provisions of which they were in extreme want. Accordingly they sent four 
ou shore at two different times, with some trifles to traffick with the natives, who were very kind, and 
brought down cattle to the sea shore, but the surf ran so high, that they could neither get provisions, 
wor the men on shore aboard. Thus they were starving in the sight of plenty, without prospect 
of relief, 


Tt was now Monday, the 15th of March, and they determined at all events to make an attempt 
to get into the river, having no provision on board bat water, Having waited therefore till it was 
high water, they sent the little boat to sound a-head, and following her at a proper distance, they at 
length ventured over the bar, and having happily received no damage, they anchored in two fathom 
and a half of water. 


The natives had now come again to the shore, and the people on board got together some brace 
buttons, smal! bits of iron, nails, and eopper hoops, as the most likely commodities to exchange for 
mutton and beef, The copper hoops they bent into bracelets to be worn on the legs and arms, With 
these baubles, which are prized by these poor savages, perhaps with as mach reason os gold and feme 
are prized by those who hold their simplicity in contempt, the poor famished adventurers hastened on 
shore, and having soon made the natives understand what they wanted, and what return they would 
miake, two bullocks were driven down to the beach with great expedition, and bartered for alnut one 
pound weight of copper hoops, and four brass buttons. Provisions of all kinds were procured jn 
great plenty at the same rate, particularly milk, and a smal! grain that resembled Guinea wheat. 

They continued on shore at this place near a fortnight, and found the natives an honest, open, 
hurmless, and friendly people, ready to do any kind office that was in their power, and always dividing 
what they brought from the chase, Their manner of living and appearance were the same that have 
been so often described by those who have given account of the people called Hottentots, who inhabi: 
the cape of Good Hope. It is remarkable, however, that among these People, who are all black. and 
woolly haired, there was a youth of about 12 or 14 years of age, who was quite white, and hud 
regular European featares, with fine light hair. The people of the sloop observed that he was treate | 
like a servant, and also that he disappeared a few days before they left the coast, and therefore they 
suspected the natives were afraid they should carry him off, nor was one of the natives themselves 1 
be seen the morning that they went away,!2 

On Monday, March 29, baving laid in great plenty of provisions, they got safe over the be-. 
and made sail for the river St. Lucia, where they arrived on Tuesday, the 6th of April, havine 
found the current more favourable than befare, 

Haring got into the river, and anchored in three fathom water, they went on shore, but they. 
found the People very different from those with whom they last traded. 

Among other things, however, which they offered to barter, was s brass handle of a chest, and a 
piece of  bunten they made thair colours of, These happened to be scceptable, and were purchased 
with two large and six good fowls, 

14 Nothing of thie in Evan Jones's DMary. lls 
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The natives of this part of the coast, by their frequent dealings with the Europeans, had learned 
to be cleanly in their persons and food, dressing their hair wp very neatly, and laying aside the grease 
and garbage with which the others anointed and adorned themselves ; but at the same time they had 
learnt to be proud, crafty, deceitful and dishonest. However, the adventurers stayed with them till 
Sunday the 18th of April, and then getting on board they weighed and made sail, 

Hitherto they had been united by adversity in the bond of friendship, but as they had now a near 
prospect of deliverance, their minds were less tender, and their different peculiarities of temper and 
opinion were indulged with less restreint, As they were ssiling down the river, a dispute arose about 
the time and manner of crossing the bar, which was then very near, and it was carried so high, that 
some of them hawled down the sails, and let go the grapnail close to the brake of a sand,nine of them 
hoisted out the little boat, and went on shore, swearing that they would take their chance of getting to 
De la Goa by land, than be drowned in attempting to get over the bar, Those who remained in tha 
sloop were by this accident reduced to very great distress ; for being prevented by the delay they 
suffered from getting over the bar at high water, and the wind and tide both setting out of the river at 
a great rate, they were very soon forced on the breakers, where there was only eight feet of water, and 
the vessel drawing five she must inevitably have been grounded and beaten to pieces, before the river 

It happened, however, contrary to ull expectation, that the vessel was brought safely out 
of the river, 

From St, Lucia they took a new departure, and anchored in de Ja Goa road at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon on Wednesday, the 2lst of April, having again narrowly escaped ehipwreck on some 
breakers the night before. Here they found the Rose galley, Capt. Chandler, trading for beef 
and ivory, awl most of them begged a passage with him to Bombay, 

After they had continued here above three weeks, three of the nine men who had deserted ther 
at St, Lucia, were bronght up the river in a mnall boat of the country, and reported that the other 
six were waiting, without any covering but a shirt and drawers, on the other side of the bay of 
Dalagoa, waiting for a boat to bring them over. 

On boanl of the sloop there was the remainder of the chest of treasure, which had been broke 
«pen upon the rock, and plundered of what the sailors thought their share of it, upon « supposition, 
that on the logs of the ship it was become a common property, The officers told Capt. Chandler the 
affair, who went on board the sloop and secured the treasure, &c. without offering any violence to the 
people, The people, however, whom they left on board the sloop, fearing they might be taken into 
custody, weighed anchor and went away in the night." 

On the 25th of May, the officers and the rest of the crew, being on board the Rose galley, she 
weighed anchor, and proceeded not to Bombay, as was intended, but to Madagascar, the voyage 
having became necessary to compleat her cargo, because the natives of Delagoa having sold 
Capt. Chandler 100 head of cattle, stole them all away again, and refused to restore them without 
a new consideration, 

The Rose galley, soon after she was at sea, made a sail, which when they came up with proved 
to be the sloop, which had taken in the other six men, that were left behind at St. Lucia, they had 
been taken on board alive, but three of them were then dead, and two more died the next day, 

two of the people on board the sloop being convinced, that no harm was intended them, came on 
board the 7 -~ one of these was the carpenter, to the honour of whose ingennity be it recorded, 
that the sloop, whic.”  Snilt on a desolate rock, with the fragments of the ship, fitted together with 
such tools ag the pieces of uc.. casually thrown on shore, would supply, he now sold to Capt. Chandler, 
for 2509 rupecs, which is nearly equal to 5002£, sterling money, From this time the sloop pursued 
her voyage in company with the galley, and both arrived at Madagascar after a pleasant voyage of 
two and twenty days, ot te 
“i ‘This explains the hiatus between 23th April and dnd May in the Diary and the confased entries for 2nd May, 
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Soon as they had anchored at Madagascar they had the pleasure to see the Canarvan, Capt. 
Hutchinson arrived there in his voyage from London to China, and aa the treasure and packets. 
which had been preserved from the Doddington, were to be delivered at Madras, the officers went 
with them to the Canarvan, and delivered them, with other private effects, to the company's agente 
there. on the first of August, 1766. 


Finis. 


II.— The Debbonsire MS. 
Wreck of the ‘ Doddington’ — History of the Survivors — 1755-1756, 
An Abstract of 
The proceedings of the ship Doddington, from the Sailing ont of the Downs, Till Unfortunately Loat 


on Some Rocks on the Coast of Africa Distance From the Cape of Good Hope by the Medium of Six 
More Journals Abont 250 Leagues; And Afterwards a Daily Journal of the Transactions, of £3 


(twenty three] of the People Who Was [were] Miraculoasly Saved upon an Uninhabited Island. 


Bhip Doddingon in Distress. 

Aprill [April] 234 1766 Sail'd out of the Down's in Company with the Pelham, Houghton, 
Biretham and Edgcote." In a Weeks Time got Clear of the Channel in which Time Found 
we had the Advantage of the [other] Ships in Sailing which I believe is [was] The Reason of 
Capt? Sampsons!* not keeping Company. the Next day, After leaving the Channel, lost Sight of our 
4 Consorts, and the Day Following Discover'd Severall [Several] Large Ships, Lying too off Brest, 
which we was [were] Inform’d by His Majestys Ship Dunkirk, was Admiral Boscawens Fleet [Con- 
sisting] of Twelve Sail of the Line, We met with Nothing worth mentioning after, till the 14 of May 
When we Made the Island of [Lancerota], and the Next Day Sail'd Through Between the Islands of 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary And [on] the 20 in the Morning Saw a Sail Which Prov'd to be the 
Houghton. And Soon After Made the Island of Bonanisto, The Next Morning we Both got into 
Porto Bray Bay, and Found Ridiog there [the] Pelham and Stretham who had Arrived, about two 
Hours Before us. On the 26" the Edgcote Arrived and Anchor'd here, The Next day we Sail'd in 
Company with the Pelham Houghton And Stretham, Leaving the Edgeote in the Bay. We kept 
Company with the Other Ships a Day, Steering 8 BE 4 E Which Course the Capt? thought too 
fare [Far] Easterly: Therefore Order'd [ours] South, by [which] Means Soon lost Sight of them and 
Saw them No More. We had a Very pleasant Passage of 7 Weeks from S* Jago To the Making cf the 
Cape Land, [and] On the 8 of July Took a Fresh Departure from Cape Lagullas, we Run to the 
E‘ward in the Lattitude of 35° 30' and 36° 0’0'S, till I made [we had made by my Reackoning] 
12° 45’ Et Difference of Longitude and by [the] Med® of Six Other Journals 12°" 50° Longitude 
and 35° 0'0 S® Lattitade. This dey at Noon, the Capt" Order'd the Course to Be Alter’d from 
E'toE NE. Hed Dirty Squally Weather with the Wind fom § 8 Wto 8S Eand a very 
Large Sea. We had at this Time two Reefs in The Fore Topsails and three in the Main, and all the 
Stay Sails Stow'd, so that We Ran about 6 or 7 Knotts an Hour, At Midnight had About 70 Miles 
on The Board. A Quarter before one Thursdsy Morning the 17 of July The Ship Strack And 
less than 20 Minutes was Entirely Wreck’d, Which is all the time any Body thought Themselrs in 
Danger, Judging Our Selvs to be 8 Leagues of the Land; And When the Ship Was a Ground Could 
not See the Least Appearance of it Seing Nothing but Breakers all Round which did Not discover 
two Minutes Before The Ship Strack. Upon Which the Helm was Putt a Lee Immediately, but by 
the Time She Came Head to Wind, She was in the Midst of them. She went to peices in so little 
Time, that I am Certain Half the People had not Time to gett Upon Deck, for tho I got out of my 


“ Hereiwanermare, "4 James Samson in Hardy's Eqpster, B41 1911 [ ¢., 0 by present reckoning. 
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Cabbin the First Stroke She Gave by the Time I Gott Upon Deck, it waa Falling in And Other 
Parts Driving to peices faster Than any person (an Imagine, Soon After I got on Deck, Spoke to 
the Capt? and Asked him Where he Thought we Were, for I must Own the Main Land Never 
Enter'd into my Head [Thoughts] Nor the Captains [neither], for the Answer he Made me was, 
He was Sure it Mast be Some Rock in the Sea Which Never was laid down, in any Dranght for 
[I did ]'? prick’d of that Day at Noon before he Alter'd [the] Course, as 1 did my Self After, and 
Found my Self by my Reckoning to the Etward of all the East and West Land, 50 Leagues [and 
dist from the Land abrest of us 100 Leag® Therefore Baw no Danger in Steering E NE which 
Course by the Dranght Still Ron us from the Land, I must not Omitt Mentioing! One thing Morr 
the Captain Spoke to Me of Upon the quarter, which was the only part Above Water, and the Sen 
Every Time it Came Carried Some away with it, that he was Sure, this Must be the Rock The 
Dolphin was Lost!? Upon and not one Spar'd to Tell there Fate, which Certainly Would be the 
Case with us and Indeed Every Sea Threatned it. By this Time There Was not Above 30 People 
Left Upon the Quarter, He Bid Me farewell and Said we Should meet in the Next World, Which 
Words Were Scarce out of his Mouth, When I was Wash'd off and beleive Every Body Else, for 1 
ani of the Opinion Most that was Saved was Wash'd of by the Same Sea, for no less tlian 10 Mett in 
3 or 4 Minutes time After they Came on Shore. Therefore was in Great Hopes Should have Seen 
the Captain As Soon as it was Day, But was Greatly Disappointed for he “har'd the Fete of 247 
More, Only 23 Boing Saved out of 270 and Most of them Very Much Bruised, my Self Escaping with 
A Few Scratches. As Fast a3 we Mett Gott Close together as we Could to keep ne warm, for it 
Was Bitter Cold, and Nothing on but a Wett Shirt. We had not Seated our Selves long on the 
Sharp Rocks, before we Was Vissitted by Some Seals, which Was Taken by the people who first Saw 
them, to be Wild Beasts, As they Came Nearer to us Some said they Saw 4 leggs ; and Took them to 
be Hoggs, by their Making a Noise much like a Hogg. It was all this Time so Dark that you Could 
Searcely See the Rocks we Satt we Satt upon,2? and now it was that I First Thought of the Main, 
thinking it Impossible for Wild Beasts to be On a Rock in the Sea, how Socver was Obliged to be 
Content'’d with thinging™ so Till day Light when we Found Ourselves upon a Smali Island, tho ir 
Scarce Deserves the Name, distant from the Main Land about 2 Leagues Surrounded by Several! 
Rocks, Some of them two Miles in the Offing on Which the Ship Strack. Soon After day Light 
Call'd the people alltogether, Found Them to be The Following Persons, 

M: Evan Jones Chief Mata 

Mr Jn? Collett 24 Ditto 

M. W2 Webb Sr De 

Mr Sma"! Powell St* De 

Mr Rich? Topping Carpenter 

Jn? Yates Midshipman 

Neal Bothwell Quarter Mastr 

Nath! Chisholme De 

Rob! Beazly Seaman 


Jn? King be 
Gilbt Chain iy 
Jer More De 
Thot Arnold Deo 
Henry Scance De 
11 *T did" written over ‘he had,’ " So in MS, 


18" Season 1747-48; Dolphin; 370 tons; Second Voyage; Commander, Geo, Newton; Destination Const [ot 
Coromande!) & Bay (of Bengal].'" — Hardy, Zegister of Ships of E. L Co,, 1707-1760, Ed. 1800, p. 220. (List of ar 


™ 65 in MS. T! Bo in MS. 
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Johanes Taylor D° 
Jn? M* Dugall De 


Jn? Glasa 


Dan! Ladoux Capt' Steward 
Henry Sharp Surgeons Servant 


Leister 
Dyson 
{ Smith 


(To be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ON LADAEHT CURRENCY, 
BY A. H, FRANCKE, 

Wrrs reference to Oolonel Temple's paper on 
the Beginnings of Currency, ante, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 20 #., 61 #., I would like to make a few remarks 
from my experiences and researches ijn Ladakh. 


Before the daya of the Dogra War, Say 60 yearg_ 


ago, there domot seem to have been many silver 
coins in the country. The royal treasure wae 
in ingote of silver and the revenue was paid in 
kind, consisting chiefly of hides, grain, butter and 
so on, sent to the king's household. Even at the 
present day itis almost only in Leh that the 
currency is in silver, i, ¢,, in Indian money. Elae- 
where in the villages barter pure and simple 
is still the rule. 


However, once a year the taxes due to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir have to be paid in silver, 


and for this purpose Rupees have to be collected. | 


This is managed in the village of Khalatse in the 
following manner. The people take all their apare 
grain and dried apricota to the Salt Lakes and 
there they effect an exchange in salt, thus: — 


They bave a measure of capacity called ‘abo. | 


MISCELLANEA. 
| Four ‘ado of grain equal five "abo of salt: or two 


"abo of apricots equal one “abo of salt. The ealt ie 
then taken to Kargil and Baltisan, where rupees are 
procurable and there exchanged at 2}'abo for the 
rupee. The rupees when received by the Khala* 

sepa are not of much use to him, except for the 
payment of his revenue, and then only to save bim 
from the inconveniences he would incur if he were 
to tender his grain orapricots instead. Here wa 
have rather a neat instance where selt in a 
even where the object is to procure a fixed 
amount of definite coins. 

As regards the ancient tea-money of Tibet, 
there is a very interesting survival of it in one of 
the modern Tibetan coins called jau. This name 
means “a little tea,” and was probably once equal 
in value to a small tea-brick. At the present 
day, the value of the jaw is 3 annas 3 pies. 

It ia aleo interesting to mention here that the 
Tibetan word “ rich," phyugpo, means “ pos- 
sessing many cattle,” being derived directly 


from phywgs, cattle, This direct analogy to 


pecunia is most intereating. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GODOWN. 

HEeE are some useful quotations for the his- 

1576. — Only warning them not to touch the 
houses or the subterranean storehouses (guddes), 
— Commentaries of Dalboquerque, Hak. Soc. Bd. 
Vol. ID. p. 127. These are the same guddes as are 
referred to by Correa, 1561, in the passage quoted 
in tranalation by Tule, H.-J., «. ». godown. 

1615. — Was given me old ruined brick house 
or godung . . . . the same goods to be 





locked up in the gaddones . . . . the ona 
half of the charges of building and purchasing 
a godone and houses. — Foster, Letters of the 
E. I €. Vol. III. pp, 109, 159, 181, 


1616. — doth promise that if the English will 
come and trade or build a godown they shall pay 
no duties at all. —Foster, Letters of the B. LG 
Vol, IV. p. 213. But the Editor has queried the 
word godows here, otherwise it is the earliest 
quoted instance of the word in its modern Angio- 


RO. TEMPLa. 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF ‘THE QORAN, 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu.D., M.B.AS. 
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Coarrer XI. 
Preparations for the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Ronowal of Allogianco, 
Ee preached — Treaty of Huadeibiya — Conquest of Mecca — Messages from Arab 
. Tribes — Conversions — Expedition against the Greek army — Tabik — Renunciation of 
treaties (darda) — Deuteronomic revelations, 





The successes gained in the last few years had obliterated the shame of the Uhnd disaster, The 
enemies of Islim in and around Medina had been vanquished, and the joint attack of the Qoreish and 
their allies against the town had been repelled, Muhammed's power was fast approaching its apogee, 
and he felt himself strong enongh to venture pushing his authority right into the very heart of his 
enemies, To enter as conqueror into the city, in which he had for many years lived the life of an 
onteast, appeared like a bold dream, Muhammed was, therefore, careful to disguise his intention by 
fuggesting s peaceful pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba, Even this idea had to he broached with great 
eantion, and he endeavoured to suggest it in an address, which forms the largest portion of Sra xxii. 
This sermon is introduced by some general remarks toaching upon the difference between believers and 
infidels, and the expectations of both classes hereafter. The compromise made with the heterodox 
of various types in two previous Medinian revelations,s! viz., that the Jows, Baptists, Christians and 
Magicians could be regarded under certain circumstances as believers, is now abandoned, and they 
are ranked among the infidels (v.27), whom Allah shall place in contrast to true beliovers on the 
Day of Resurrection, The topic of the Hajj is then introduced in a rebuke lanced against the 
Meceans for preventing Moslims from visiting the sacrod spot, which was established “ for all mankind 
(f.¢. Arabs) alike, and (Ae sojowrner and the atranger’ (¥. 25). Those who might eye the proposal of 
worshipping at the shrine of Hobal with religions scruples are reminded that the place was arigin- 
ally established for Abraham with the injunction to ahon idolatry, to keep “my house "’ pure for those 
making the prescribed circuits, to promote pilgrimage, and to “proclaim the name of Allah therein” 
(26-29). With these words Muhammed not only boldly claimed the Katba, but also the heathen ritnal®? 
for Islim — masterpiece of diplomacy, Another noteworth y feature of this speech is that Allah, 
to whose service the ritual is to be transferred, officially takes the place of Rabbika. That this is 
not a mere accident will be shown by the following instances. In verse 21 we find the “sacred things 
of Allah,” in the verses 33 and 87 “the rites of Allah.” In the verses 35, 86, 37,41 the procla- 
mation of the name of Allah (see vers2 29) is again touched upor either in the form of a statement or 
an admonition, In verse 41 Mohammed places in the mouth of those who bad fled with him from 
Mecca the words: Our Lord i's All@h. One cannot fail to see in this speech the efforts made to 
transplant the Meccan slitine and the ceremonies belonging to it into the bosom of the Moslim church. 
It is now easily intelligible why, in the treaty concluded with the Qoreish at Hudoibiyah 
(A, 6),8 which preeluded Mohammed from entering Mecca that year, he raised no objection to the 
demand of the pagan plenipotentiary to have the document initiated by the formula: In thy name, 
O Allgh, instead of the usual fn the name of Alldh. Any differance between these two formulas 
had now ceased to exist, and far from losing prestige, he had guined considerably. It is, therefore, 
wrong to place the verses 39-42 before the battle of Badr. A special divine permission to fight the 
infidels, as Weil and Noldeke sisume,®4 is not to be found in this revelation. This qnestion had - 
already been settled in Sdra ii, 914-215 on the occasion of the illegal®4 expedition of Nakhbla, when 
the jihdd was laid down as a command. 

* Noldeke, Q. 158, regards vv. 1-24 aa Meccan, r. 17 ia, however, Modininn on asooaer Gi gute ppd, 
ii. OO; v.78, Seo Snouck Hargronje, Het Mekkarmache Fovai, p. 

“ As to the text of the treaty see Sprenger, III. p. 246, 

™ Weil, Kis.teit. p, 80; NOId, p, 160; see Hish, 313 with doublful anthority, © oe Ch. 1X. 
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Sonewlat older than this is the address contained iu the verses 48 to 09, but it cannot be ot 
Meccan origin, because in ¥, 52 “those in whose heart ia sickness aud whose hearts are hardened 
(the Jews)" are mentioned. Verse 51 is generally explained by Moslim teachers as replacing the 
objectionable verses li. 19-20 which Muhanmed was, according to tradition, obliged to expunge 
owing to their semi-pagan character.®? ‘Tho verse is, however, nothing but a reflex of Zach. iii, 1, very 
yeqmlar in Jewish liturgy, and which Muhammed found wouderfully adaptable to his own career. 
Now verse 53 reechovs Zach. xiv, 9 of even greater liturgical popularity, and therefore also speak» 
cor the Medinian origin of the group in question, which probably dates from shortly after the battle 
of Kynd (¥. 57). 

With regard to the last portion (vv. 72-78) of the atira we can only assume that it was placed 
here for the sake of the beginning, which ie the same as in the verses Land 48, The mathul of 
verse 72 probably tants the Meceans with their alleged success obtained at Hnideibiya, As the 
verses 76-78 point to a well arranged divine service, they can hardly be older than the group 48-59, 


To an incident which happened shortly before the conquest of Mecca the traditionists refer the. 
verses Surf v, 39-44, dealing with the punishment meeted out toa thief, There is hardly anything 
jwtter to be said about the origin of these verses, 


An interesting retrospect on the allegiance sworn by the Believers at Hudeihiyah is given in 
Stine xviii. 18-28. The phrase under the tree is, as we have sceu on a previous occasion,” more thar 
a mere historical recollection, ‘Neither is it accidental that the Shelinah is mentioned in the same 
verseS® ‘The following verses are justly considered to refer to the rich spoil made during the rails on 
the Jews of Khaibar (v. 20), Fadek, Teiméi, and Wadil Qori (v, 21). Muhammed cannot hel; 
expressing some discontent at hating allowed himself to be persuaded to rest satisfied with so incom- 
- plete a pilgrimage, or, what is still more probable, he tried to weaken the treaty concluded with the 
Meccans by charging them with having hindered the Moslims from sacrificing at the Ka‘la (v, 25). 
This intention is more clearly expressed in verse 27 ,°° where he tells the work! of a vision ‘in which 
he is assured of entering Mecea “if Allih please” in safety, and of performing all riley connected 
therewith without fear “ and He hns appointed, besides this, n victory nigh at aml.” ‘This vietory 
does not refer to Khaibar, a3 Palmer thinks, bat to Mulammed’s firm resolution to comyuer Mecen 
at any price. 

The conquest which took jlsce in the following year was accompanied by the address Site ii, 
1881-196, which cannct have been revealed prior to this event.“ Muliamimed was only nuw rtrote 
enongh to include those who still refused to embrace Ishin in the proscription utteral sume tinw since 
against the Jews and Hypocrites, wiz, to kill them wherever found “and to drive them on 
whence they drove you out” (v, 187). The Inst words in particular are unmistakeable, Mulaninad 
had made up his mind to treat Mecca as n conquered city irreapective of the treaty which ouly 

ranted him permission to enter it as a pilgrim, Possibly the defeat which the Moslim warriors had 
anffered in the Jumida (September) of the same year at Mita made retrieval weeessary, The 

pression “drive them out who drove you out" allows of a literal explanation im so for as the treaty 
of Hodeibiyah stipulated that the Qoreish were to leave the city, while the Moslims performed their 
devotions within its walls. It seems that Muhammed was waiting for the retirement of the Qoreish 
from the town in order to prevent the re-entrance of all those who still refused to embrace Islim, 
For it must be observed that he forbade fighting only in the immediate surroundings of thesanctuary 





és Woldeke, ibid. p, 158, regards v. 43-56 aa Mecean, but v. 57 cannot have apeed « new address, 

#) See Hith, 870, and Woldeke, p, 159. Ch. IF, 

© Vorse 18, ef, 24. © Aa to the spurious charsoter of v, 29 see Ch, SIT, 

© The address begine with a remark onthe now moons which are called” indications of tine," ) This fra 
translation of Pa, civ. 19. 

¢ Noldeke, p, 133, rightly places the verse after the treaty of Hndefbiya. Ido not belicvethat Mohammed was 
afraid of  ridlation of the treaty on the part of the Meooans. It is more probable that he looked for o pretext to 
defy them, and for this very reason accepted conditions apparently #0 unfavourable to him. 

* See Ch. KX. and Stra xxzili. Gl. 
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exevpt in. seli<lefence, or to quell a revolt (¥. 187). This, however; isa likeaningles- plirase, sitive 
no enemy was expected to be present. Why should Muhammed suddenly recwniinend his warriors 
“to fight them that there he no sedition” (v..189) !@ This does not look as if he wished the Qorcish 
to becoum tasters of their town once more, In counection with these jstructions Mulommed then 
describes in detail the ritual to be observed during the Hajj (vv. 190-1068), 

How little Muhammed felt himself bound by the treaty mentioned before, will appear from the 
cirentmstance that he actually placed himself at the head of an army in order to inke Mecca by 
eurprize. His plan was, however, betrayed by a Moslim who informe the Meceans of the Prophet's 
arrival, the letter which was carried by a female slave being intercepted. Muhammed rebuked the 
deel in a warning which fills out the beginning of Svira Ix. Thus far tradition, According te 
our judgment there could not have been any’ betrayal in the matter, as the visit of the Moslim arniy 
was to take place by agrecment and in open daylight. ‘The only person to be charged with perfily is 
Mohammed! himeclf, — The verses 10-18 of this sire are of uncertain date, but their tenor coincides, 
oo the whole, with the opinion of souw traditionsists that they were revealed in connection. with 
the capture of Mecca. 

When this was accomplished, it was eclebrated in two special sermons which form the first portion 
of Stra xlviii, (1-15), To have become master of Mecca was, indeed, a “great victory” (¥. 1), 
although i was won without bloodshed. Muhammed was, however, conscious that the way he had 
achieved this snecess was anything but straight, and this feeling interfered seriously with ihe lowic of hi: 
speech. The next verse reads as if Allah bad given him the victory in order to grant him forgiveness 
for past and future sins, which seems like a premium put on his transgressions“? Muhammed 
evidently meant to imply that, leing now in « position to fulfil the pious duties of pilgrimage, he had 
the opportunity to atone for his sins, or some such sophistry, — The verses 4.and 10 contain the reasons 
why this pitce was connected with the older portion beginning with v. 18 to make one stra, The 
tendency of the words spoken twice (vv. 4 and 7), that the hosts of heaven and earth were Allah's.% 
is likewise unmistakealle, The conelnsion to be drawn from this remark is that Allah was free to 
wive Mecca to the Belicvers. There is probably also an allusion to the large army fighting for Allih 
init. Nothing could have been more appropriate than for Muhammed, under very much altered 
cirenmstances, to proclaim himself once more on Meccan soil as Messenger, Witness, Harbinger of 
good tidings, and Warner (vy. 8). The satisfnction he must have felt in recapitulating these words 
which had been nearly a score of years before uttered by him on the same epot at the peril of his life, 
is reechoed in every sentence of this nddress, and his shrewdness is equally evident. Was it not 
possible that many who, at that period, became converts to Islam, did so merely in deference to his 
personal power? He therefore hastened to assure the world that all new comers did not “swear 
allegiance” to the Prophet, but to Allal (v.10). The expression “become Moslim" is probably 
discarded here on purpose. : 

According to tradition another fear awoke in the breast of many Medinians, evs., that Muhammed 
might now prefer living in his native town, instead of returning to Medina." Should he decide 
that way, the loss would not only affect the faith, but the town to which the person of the Prophet 
attracted many deputations and visitors. The farther Islim was spread, the larger became the area 
of which Medina was an important centre of people, trade, commerce and wealth. It seems to me, that 





* Verse 167: Sedition ia worse than alanghter. F . | 

® See Spouck Hurgronje, 1. ¢.; — Noldeke, p, 132, regards vv. 196-108 os Mocean, but the phrase 
pan we i es lay in nudoubtedly Medinian ; of. iil, 71. There existe therefore no reaeos to detach the 
verses in question from the contest. 

Bee Noldeke, p, 162. xh * , 

* Noldeke, p, 161, places tais sermon immediately after the treaty of Hudsibiya, but v, 12 points to a time after 
the conguost. 

® Beidhawi: for having performed the jihdd and ehocked idolatry. 

OF loom Sywly 3! ve 4 Bt, | 

ol pee! Fogde Ty, 4 and 7= coe nent "! Gee Sprenger, IT. 54, 
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these reasons had as much weight with the Medinians as any spiritual ones, Muhammed saw all 
this, ag well as the ingratitude of which he would have been guilty, had he abandoned the town to 
which he owed so much, With his usual diplomacy he turned the tables, and charged those who 
deemed him ¢apable of such a course of action, with © evil thonghts, and being people destitute of 
good” (v, 12), 

The second, but short, thanksgiving address is contained in Sifra ex.72 which, in a condensed 
form, reiterates the opening sentences of Stra xlviii7 Bince the gira is so small, I reproduce 
it in full, . 





1, When the help of Allah camc™ ond victory, 

2, And thou sawest men enter into the religion of Allah by troops, 

3. Then celebrate the praises of thy Lord and ask forgiveness of Him, beboll He is 
forgiving. 

These words describe the situation exactly, because alter the conquest of Meeca Islim wag 
progressing by leaps and bounds. 

According to tradition Siira xlix. (1-5) was revealed when, after Mubammed’s retarn to Medina, 
messengers of the Tribe of the Banu Tamim arrived in the beginning of “ the year of the embassies” 
(A. 9),"8 in order to negotiate with him about the redemption of some members of their tribe who had 
been taken prisoners by the Moslims, The embassadors are said to have shouted for Mubammed in 
a disrespectiul manner, for which they are rebuked in the rerses alluded to.’ Other commentators 
think they refer to different incidents. 

The next group of verses of the same sira is said to allude to Al Walid, son of Ogba b, Abi 
Moeit (who had teen executed after the battle of Badr),?? for having given information against the 
Band Mostaliq who had refused to pay the tribute. Muhammed is said to have revealed the 
verses in which Al Walid is styled asinner (fa@eig).™ The story which is not very well authenticated, 
although generally belicved to be trne, seems to me doubtful, and was probably invented to discredit 
the Omayyad party, or, at least, Al Walid himself, who as Prefect of Kiifs? did not lead a very reli- 
gious life and was depoced by Othmin. It is not likely that Muhammed would thas have branded 
new convert, member of a very influential family, and close relative to some of his nearest friends. 
Moreover as the whole affair, which was due to a misunderstanding, was subsequently cleared up, 
Muhammed would not have left eo offensive an expression in the Qordn. I believe that the passage (the 
date of which I am, however, unable to fix) was placed here on account of verse 7 which also contains 
statements concerning the person of the “ Measenger of Allah” in juxtaposition to the messengers of 
the Banu Tamim, The cause of the revelation of the verse in question seems to have been the same 
as in both the preceding groups (vv. 9-12), vz. the petty quarrels and jealousies which prevailed among 
Arab tribes in general, and the Medinians (Ansdr) on one side, and the Meccan Fugitives (Muhdjirdn) 
on the other in particular, These quarrels often threatened to assume dangerous dimensions, The 
two proverbial observations contained in verse 12 also tend to denounce suspicion and backbiting, so’ 
that they stand in direct connection with verse 6. Contrary to these, rerse 13 teaches that not birth and 
family pride, but piety give, in the eyes of Allih, the highest claim to distinction, The verse appears 
to imply a criticism of the haughty tone of the verses of Al “ibriqan,™' the poet of the legation, and 
of this kind of poetry /sakAr) altogether. — In spite of the traditional explanation of v.14," viz, that 








 Noldeke, p. 163, places the stra prior to the conquest, but without ralid reason. ! ez. 1 = xviii, 1-3. 


Tt Palmer: When thera coma, efc., incorrect. ™ Aish. p. 229, Wilgidi, p. 386, 


"¢ Seo also Khamis, TI. p. 116 As regards the detaila see Sprenger, IIT, 65, and above, Ch. I 7 fee Ch. XX. 

™ ¥.6. On tho enthority of Yasid b, Ramin (died about 130) with no forther Jevéd, related by I. I. p. 780; 
Al BeidbAwi, Khamis, I. p. 129; Noldeke, p. 164, ¥, 224; Sprenger, LIT, 563, 1.1. eeeme to fiz the incident prior 
fo the expedition against the B, Mugtaliq. 

™ [bo Hajar, No. 6657 (IIL. p. 118). ™ Bee Ch. VITL. 

1 See Hamis b. Thkbit, Divtn, p. 110 apg. M Noldeke, p. 165, adopts this explanation. 
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it refers to 9 certain Bedovin tribe which, in exchange for their conversion to Islim, expected to 
receive provisions from the Prophet during u famine, I rathor believe it to be a comment on the 
preceding verse, and for a good reason. As already intimated, many Bedouin tribes accepted Islim 
after the conquest. of Mecca; but, whilst. finding the recitation of the formula of the oreo very emay 
work, they found more difficulty in exchanging their modes of life for the practical duties of Islam, 
‘Hore we perceive the civilizing iufinence of [elim better than any¢here else, Muhammed explained to 
the reluctant ones that it was not sufficient for Belouina to say: * We belicee ’— which was no belief ; 
bat they were to say: “we Aave become AMoslims,” In this sentence, bo evidently contrasts theory 
with practice, and the passage also offers 4 valuable instance of Muhammed’s own cou ception of Islam 
at that stage") As might have been expected be adds that it consists in obedience to Allah and His 
Messenger, and suctificing wealth and personality to the cause of the faith (vv. 15-16). Lelievers 
did not, by embracing Islim, benetit either the Prophet or Allih, but the latter benefitted them by 
his guidance (vv. 17-18). Que cannot fail to perceive the altered tone in Muhammed’s speech, 
sseumed in the consciousness of bis power. It was slao quite jnstifinble in view of the radenesy 
of the Tamimite ambassadors, and fixes the date of the address decisively. The pieces of this exhorta- 
tion seem to be simultaneous or very nearly $9, 

__ If Mabarmomed was able to adopt such language, it is amall wonder that ho dreamt of lead- 
ing the now greatly incressed forces of the Moslim army against the Emperor Heraclias, who 
shortly before had made himself master of Syria, and lad several Arab tribes, as well as Jews, 
in hisarmy. It was probably his brother Arabs, whom Muhammed was most anxious to induce 
to forsake their Christian patrons, since he could hardly hope to carry the Moslim arms beyond 
the border of Asia. He was, however, fully alive to the dangers connected with an expedition 
against the better trained Greek troops. This meant warfaro on adifferent scale from that to 
which he had hitherto been acenstomed. Asa tentative move he made two speeches, the first 
of which (Sira ix. 24-27) in some respect resembles the one just discussed. Muhammed repeata 
that family ties or worldly interest must be second to the love for Allah and His Prophet. 
Allih bad supported them in the past year at Honein with» large thongh invisible army,* 
just as he had done at Bair, and given them the victory over tho infidels, 
_ When Mubammod had set out to take Mecca, many Bedouin tribes had disappointed him, 
severely censured those who were “left behind,” and, ag 4 punishment, they received none of 
the gpoil gained in the expeditions against the Jewish clans (Sidra xlviii, 15), In order to give 
them an opportunity of redeeming their former laxity, Muhammed summoned them to join 
the forces which were eent against the Byzantines. I have little doubt that only these are 
meant by the expression “ people of vehement valour” (Sura x)viii. 16), and not the followers of 
Moseilima against whom Mahammed never intended sending an army. Considering the perils 
of this expedition Muhammed wished to have among his troops only able-bodied warnora who 
could cope with the Greek soldiera. In the less serious raids undertaken heretofore many had, 
no donbt, taken part who were not proo! against tho fatignes of real warfare, but underwent 
some hardship for the sake of the spoil. Tho nest verse (17) seems to have been revealed in 
order to keep these people out rather than from parely homane motives. If auch persons lost 
their share of the booty, it mattered little, because they would bo rewarded for their obedience 
with the enjoyments of paradise. | 

The matority of voluntary and involuntary converts wore not yet prepared to risk life and 

limb from sheer enthusiasm for Islim, and did not respond to Muhammed’s call to arme as 
willingly as ho might have expected. He had to bring all bia powers of eloquence to bear in 
order to overcome their reluctance, In « long speech (Siira ix. 38-73) he charges Believers with 
preferring the comforts of this world to the nert. He threatens them with heavy punishment. 


© Bee Ch. I, App., Note 1, Al Beidbhwi “yy Hole! EI, p—t Uoeoy oldil phan lo 


drat Eye | | eo aati 
® A) Beidhbdwi;: dre thousand angels, or according to others, six or sight thoussod, 
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and recalls to their minds how Allih had assisted him, when. he, accompanied by a single 
friend,“ had hidden himself during his eseape from Mecca. While several phrases and expres- 
mons in this speech manifest its close relationship with the first part of this sifra, it 
endeavours to re-kindle the zea) of the Moalims for religious war. The words: “ He made the 
word (kalima) of the unbelievers the lowest (¥. 40) are undontedly an allasion to the Christian 
faith of the enemy. If, he says, worldly gain were near at hand »and the march short, they would 
follow readily (v.42), and in this manner he goes on blaming those who remained at home under 
various pretexts,’ and were therefore classed among tlie “ Hypocrites” (vv. 65, 68, 69). 

During the expedition Muhammed returned to the same subject, and expressed his indig- 
nation against these who in spite of his entreaties stayed at home (v, 74-81), They were glad 
to remain behind for such paltry reasons as tho beat of the season (v.82). He declared that he 
would never again allow them to join any expedition (v. 84), and forbade praying at their 
graves™ (v.84). It grieved him to perceive that the belief of the newly converted tribes was 
very superficial.” He again laid down the rule for those who were exempt from military 
service, viz., the weak, the sick, and those who were too poor to arm themselves.™ Yet others 
who were [able-bodied and] wealthy asked leave to stay bebind.! ‘ 


Tf Mohammed was indignant against those lately converted, he was much more 60 againat 
Medinians who were guilty of the same dereliction of duty, and set a bad example to othera, In 
the address consisting of the verses 120-128 he censored that portion of the army which was 
under the command of Abd Allah b. Ubeyy, aud numbered many Jews among its ranks, The 
latter are alladed to in the usualterm “of those in whose heart is sickness” (vr. 126), and 
Believers are expected to fight them. 

At any rate Mubammed's wish to overawe the Byzantine army by an overwhelming 
Moslim force was not fulfilled, and the expedition terminated in the bloodless demonstration 
of Tabak, whence the army returned to Medina, No risk of life bad been incurred, and those 
who had remained at home regretted it, being profuse in excuses which were entirely ignored. 
In an address on the matter (vv. 95-120) Muhammed was particolarly severe against those 
Bedouins who were “the keenest in disbelief and hypocrisy and readiest to ignore the bounds 
which Allah has revealed” (vy. 98). Others, he said, gave their contribution nowillingly, and 
were only waiting for the fortune to turn against Muhammed (y. 99), though some of them were 
sincere Moslims (v. 100). Now here we may observe an interesting phenomenon. The social 
equality which had established itself during the iniatory stages of Islim, commenced to under- 
go « slight change, as soon as the faith was supported by political power. Muhammed himself 
took the first step to create a kind of aristocracy by giving the “ Fugitives " the foremost 
rank in the favour of Allib. The rank next to them was ocen pied by the Medinian “ Helpers"™ 
(v. 101). This was but natural. It would have been an insult to those who nearly twenty 
years before had given op bome and family, and in some cases fortones, and caat their lot 
with an outlaw, to rank them with poor Bedouins who now rap after Islim because it paid 
better than their former trade. 

In the verses following these Muhammed describes the * hypocrite” penitents and those 
who bad built a mosque with mischievous intentions™ (vy. 102-108). Is oppositiou to the latter 


™ Abu Bakr. ; 

" Cf. aya v. 40 with 45 a} v. Sand La, 53 a! lopie 5) y .neee tliat aly) si0 (vr. 26). 

" The varsos 49 and 82 are said to refer to Al Jadd b. Qeia, of. 1. I. p. BO. : 

™ The verse is said to refer to Abd Allih b. Ubeyy, and NGldeke, p. 187, regurds it therefore as a Inter addition. 
- lf Cf. Sidra 49 and above, rem, 83. ® No parallel to Dent, xx, 1-4, 

" Palmer's translation (94) : “Galy is there » way against Taina thoee, ate. ,"" quite nlineos sthe point, ls] menos 
hepe tor ms aval, Verse 95 refers nooording to all authorities to the ““Weepera,” vis,, seven Angit who were too 
poor to procure camels, of. Wiqidi, p. 292; 1. I, p, £95, .. 

" C/. viii. 73.  Viqidl, did., I. 1918, 
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he places “the mosque founded on piety,” as well as the position of the believers, and the fate 
awaiting them as laid down in Torah, Gospel and Qorda (¥v. 109-113). The next portions of 
these rather incoherent speeches date from the same time. Verse 114 which refers either to the 
memory of Aba Filib, or Muhammed’s mother,™ is evidently in some way connected with 


(given in verse 115) that Abraham only promised, but did not actually pray for his father, is 
cunning rather than dignified, becanse the tone of the verge alladed to impresses the reader 
with the idea that Abraham did pray, The word tabarra'a (verse 115) gives a clue why this 
sermon was joined to the one at the beginning so as to form one tira. Verse 119 sianding 
alone, at length grants pardon to some of those censured in a former speech of the same siéra 


Although the expedition to Tabiik did not bring the desired result, yet it added largely to 
the number of new converts, or at least subjects of Muhammed on the basis of a treaty, Find- 
ing the latter, however, not to his taste, Mubammed, in the following year, charged his cousia 
Aliyy to meet the pilgrims assembled at Mecca, and to read in their presence a proclamation 
which declared all compacts made with unbelievers null and void. Although this “ Renuu- 
ciation,” which forms the first part of Sifra ix., does not appear in the usual form of revelations, 
it was embodied in the Qorén, but without the introductory formula “ Inthe name of Allah the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” This was, indeed, superfinons, since it is annoanced as a dardu 
(renunciation) and an addn (proclamation), both “emanating from Allah and His messengcr 
(vv, 1-8), Tt is therefore not Muhammed who violates the treaty, but Allah Himself, tie 
Prophet being only his tool. Exempt were only the holders of a compact until a given teria 
(vy. 4-6). After the elapse of the [four] sacred months infidels were to be regarded as ontlaws, 
and Moslims were free to kill them by any means in their power, unless they confessed Islim 
(vy. §-12). In order not to leave any doubt which months were meant, he explaing the matter 
in an appendix (vv, 96-37), and denounces the pagan custom of changing one of these months 
with another if more convenient. — There is, however, some uncertainty about the date of the 
piece vv, 13-22, Nildeke, following Moslim interpreters, is inclined to retrodate these verses 
to the time before the conquest of Mecca, although the word hammi. (“ they solicited,” wis. ty 
drive thee ont, verse 13) speaks against such a theory. It seems rather that this yerse conteius 
& reminiscence of the unsuccesaful attemptundertaken by Muhammed two years before leaving: 
Mecca to spread Islim among the inhabitants of Tiif. His wrath against these people was al! 
the greater, aa even after the conquest of Mecca they entered into a coalition with the Hawaria 
tribes to fight against Muhammed. Defeated at Honein (Shawwil A. 8), they retired into their 
city which the Prophet besieged in vain. It is, therefore, natural that he was not content te 
entrust their punishment to Allih alone (¥. 14), but egged Believers on to continue fighting 
them with the assistance of Alldh. Like other infidels they must not be permitted to “ visit" 
the holy city even ontside the sacred season, because this privilege is in future accorded 
exclusively to Moslims. 

A farther comment on the same prohibition is given in the section vr. 28-37, in which 
idolaters are declared to be “unclean,”” and muét therefore not come near the sacred places 

“after the termination of the present year. Such prohibition clashed, however, with the com- 
mercial interest of the believing population of Mecca. This was a rather serious objection, 
which Muhammed could not answer, except by the assurance that Allih would compensate them 
for any Joss of trade sustained in consequence of his command (vy. 28). 


™ Noldeke, p. 168. aes ™ Bee below, 7 “ 
™ Al Beidhiwi refers r, 12 te the Jews who endearoured to drive Mohammed ont of Medina, but ¢/. y. 1a. 


* Tradition makes him pray for the conversion of the aity, I. 1. 154, : | 

@ To perform the‘umra which means a0 Cogasional visit to Meoos for the purposes of performing the miner 
rites, but not ascompanied by sacrificers. 

™ Cy, Levit. xxii. 8. 
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After their expulsion from Moces many Jewae had made common cause with Heraclius, and 
in Mohammed's eve still constitated some danger to Islim. The Prophet seoms to have frared 
that their spiritual influence might become harmful after hia death. We have seen before that 
on several ocensions Muhammed tried to foist upon the Jews the stamp of paganism, 
Returning to this old charge Mohammed enjoins Moslims again to fight those who held many 
things lewfal which Allah and His essonger had forbidden, but they did even not follow 
the Inw of their own faith (vy, 29). In order to bear ont the accusation of Jewish heathonism, 
Muhammed charged them with renerating Ezra as the son ‘of God, in the same manner as the 
Christinns did with Jesua (v.30). The sole basis for this charge is the cireumatance that Ezra 
was responsible for many institutions in the Rabbinical eode, which appeared to differ from 
the written law, bot this wlleged sonship is an invention of Mohammed for the purpose 
alluded to above, if Moslima were to look upon Jews ns opon polytheists, their influence 
in such quarters which stood outside the immedinte control of Mubamnied orany future head 
of the Moslim church, was not to be feared. Like onto Christinna they took, he said, . 
their Rabbis as Lords (arbd6, plural of rabs), and very shrewdly Muhammed described these . 
“Lords” in the same term, as in his own frat revelation, |“ They take their Rabbis and monks 
as Lords beside Allah, and also the Messiah the son of Maryam, while they have been com. 
manded only to worship one God, there is no God but He, exalted be he above. those which they 
joia with him" (y. 31). The theological observations attached to thia disclosure explain them- 
selves (vv. 32-33), wz., that Muhammed is the true messenger. Rather sharp is the a ssertion 
that many of the Rabbis and monks eat the wealth of men for nonghe (¥, 34), although as far 
aa Jews are concerned it was in modixval times not the custom to pay the spiritual heads 
of communities, 


I place here the verse vii. 156 which refers to the conversion of some Jews and Christians, 
This is clear from the words; “ they find written down with them in the Torih and Gospel,” 
Also the words “making lawfal for tham what is good and making onlawfal evil things, and 
setting down for them their restrictions, and yokes which were tpon them " are unmistakeable. 
It seems to me that the verse was revealed chief ¥ in reference to the conversion of the Jew Abd 
Alléh b. Salim which took Place inthe year 8.) The next Piece, as far as verse 172 ‘isa 
homily commenting on the same incident. The conversion of Abd Allah to which ‘Moslim 
traditionists attach the greatest importance, gave Muhammed an opportunity of proclaiming 
himaelf once more the Apostle of mankind in general, and of recalling several episodes of the 
history of Israel. He mentions the twelve tribes, the command given to Moses to strike the 
rock,? and other matters discussed in previous specches." The “Covenant of the Book" (168) 
bears astriking resemblance to the “ Book of the Covenant” (Exod. xxiv, 7), The verses i7 1-172, 
speaking of the children of Adam bearing witness against themselves, seem to he baged on, or 
st least influenced by, a MidrésA (Canticles T. 4) according to which God, when about to reveay 
the lew of Sinai, demanded from the people a pledge that they would observe it. After rejecting 
the Patriarcha and Prophets, God accepted the children as hostages, 

There only sow remains Sira y, which, however, offers Mifficult problema for the arrange- 
ment of its portions in their proper places. Before attempting this task we must briefly. 
the conditions under which they were revealed. In the 10th year of the Hijra Muhammed gtart es 
at the head of an immense crowd of pilgrims to pay the famous visit to his native city which is 
known as his last. The dogmas and rites of the Moslim church had then been already settled 
not only in the outlines, bat ales in many details, Muhammed himself was #0 far advanced. ri 
years, a5 to make him think of hia natural end. Knowing the character and prejudices of the 
Arabs, and being aware that the belief of s large number of believers waa bat saperficial, his 
mune’ wes Slled with apprehensions about his future. Experience had taught him that bat for 
his personal influence the differences of interest and temper would have esnsed splits in’ the 
community which endangered the safety of the faith. Trihal hostilities, so often qnenched by 









his exertions, might break ont at any moment when he was removed, and end in civil war. 
Moat of the itual duties were a heavy burden on the masses, which were far from grasping their 
meaning. Not lees undesirable was the moral code. It was hard that the smallest bit of pilfer- 
ing was puni hable. Wine and dice were to be abhorred, and the freedom of the chase to be 
restricted, not to mention other laws. Mohammed was well aware that his people could not be 
edecated up to his ideal with one stroke. The warnings had to be repented over and over 
again. Such speeches of a deuteronomic character form the framework of Sifra y., the bulk 
cf which was preached on the occasion of the last pilgrimage in the presence of @ huge 





We can take it for granted that Muhammed was scquainted with the Jewish interpretation 
of the charagter of the Deuteronomy ss a repetitional injunction of the Law (Mishath Tirdh). 
Why not follow this example ? Asan exterior denteronomic feature in the first portion of our 
véra I regard the three instances of elyauma ('‘ today ") (vv. 4, 5,7), which in the same sppli- 

Of this book the teader is already reminded in the upening words of verse ] of our 
sira,*oerresponding to Deut. iv. 13, 23; xxix. 8, vis., the injunction to keep covenants of 
which Muhammed had set such & good example by his barda. The regulations with regard to 
forbidden articles of food (vv. 4-7) stand ‘parallel to Deut. xii. 16, 20,27; xiv. 221.5 The 
because they ordain that pagan pilgrims to the Ka'ba should remain unmolested. This is, however, 
bardly admissible. It is not to be sssomed that Muhammed weuld have styled the deity to be 
worshipped by these heathen visitors as “their Rabb,” because he employed jnst this term from 
the beginning in a» strictly antagonistic sense. The verses refer to foture pilgrimages. 
Muhammed warns Believers not to revive the old hatred, nor to bear. gradge against those 
Meccan families which had been hostile almost to the last, but were now Moslime, The large 
meetings to be expected at Mecca inspired him with fear that old fenda might break out afresh 
to tha .desecration of the holy spot and season, and the same fear rings through o» sermon 
shortly to follow. Verse 5 is the famous “verse of the Din," and reflects verses. like Dent. iv. &, 
and quite a host of others. As a supplement to the prayer ritual appears an ordination to 
wash the hands with water prior tothe performance of the same, or if this should not be within 
reach, with sand* (vv. 8-9). Verse 10 is denteronomic for Sdra ii. 285 and the parallel verses, 
The topic of verse 3 is with verbal repetition of the case,’ taken up again in. the verses 1! 
and 14.5 The group 15-17 has a similar tendency. Noldeke leaves a large margin forit between 
the years 2 and 7, but it seems that Muhammed had Moses’ farewell speech in his mind. Tho 
“ covenant” (v. 15) recalls Dent. xxxiii. 2, and the “twelve chiefs” are alluded to, iid. ¥. 5, 
Allah's word to the “children of Israel" recalls quite generally the blessing of verse 1 of the 
aime chapter. Asa matter of course the tone of Muhammed’s. imitation. is on & level with 
his own taste, ag-well as the needs and intellects of his audience, The next verse (16) stating 
that the Band Israil broke the compact, and were cursed, and hardened their beart, forged the 
law and forgot part of it (Deut. xxviii. 15-69), is trite enough, and served to give fulness to the 
épeech. Leas worn is the reproach addressed to the Christians that to their forgetfulness it 
was due that the church was split up in secta betwist which there existed enmity and hatred 
“ antil the Duy of Resurrection” (v. 17). 

As a supplement to this criticism, the compilers of the Gorda have placed at the end of the 
stra a narrative piece (vv. 109-120) which contains an admonition addressed by Allih to 
Jesus, From the “table” mentioned in verse 112 the whole atira has its name. The tendency 








i character of y. 1 hos already been noticed by most Moslim interpreters, of. Noldske, p. 169, 


nit t gle ih Ley — Levit. vil. 7; Deut. xexit. 17 © See Geiger, p. 9. 
* p23 ic Ue pie yet ¥,. © cy. ix, 18, 
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of the narrative is laid down in the verses 116-119, wiz., that Jesus commanded to worship only 
one God. He is, consequently, not responsible for the origin of the dogma of the Trinity 
which was only doe to corruption and forgetfulness (see verse 17), Although it is hazardous 
to say anything definite with regard to the age of this piece, it seems somewhat older than 
verse 17 in which we may see a reference to it. Ita Medinisn origin is, however, beyond 
doabt on account of verse 110. 


Now towards the end of this piece (verse 118) Jesus prays that Allih may forgive his fol- 
lowers’ sins, and to this the verses 18.19 seem to respond. The term “ Poseessora of the Writ” 
refers in this instance to Christians alone. It is noticeable that here as well as in verse 17 
Muhammed regarda the Christians with much complacency. He only reproaches them with for- 
gelfulness, as we have seen, promises them that he, while explaining to them much of the Book 
made unintelligible by them, will also forgive them much. The following protest against the 
apotheosis of Jesus is strangely devoid of all sharpness, Even when commenting on the 
circumstance that (Jews and] Christians called themselves “ Sons and beloved of Allah " whilnt 
they were only mortals (v.21), he is not so bitter as usual. The reason seema to be that the 
failure of the expedition of Tabik had taught Muhammed to abstain from reviling so large a 
Christian power, The effete Jews could be abused with impanity. Muhammed must certainly 
have feared that after his death the Moslim armies might be defeated by Christian ones, to the 
loss of many Arab tribes, which only « little while ago had been converted tu Islim. — Verse 22, 
of uncertain date, has been pluced here on account of v, 18, 

Deuteronomic are further the verses 41-55, Verse 45 repeats the idea of Séra iy. 42, 
whilst verse 45 is a reiteration of Sifra ii, 178-178, yet modifying it in the way of clemency. 
This furnishes some evidence that the piece v. 49-55 is later than the other. ‘The verses 64-68 
very conspicuously form a repetition of the scathing remarks in Sdéru ii, 61, 257-258» iy, i; 
ix. 34, reproducing the wist of these verses. as a comparisen woald show at « glance. 





OF very late date is the sermon Siira vi. 117-151 and partly of deuteronomic character, 
althuagh nothing definite can be said with regard to the ocension on which it was revealed. 
The rather detailed denunciation of various heathen rites, such as the killing of children and the 
restriction observed with respect to using certain animals for food allow the viygestion that 
this specch also was addressed to the pilgrims assembled in Mecca. 

The verse v. 69,2 being evidently a misinterpretation of some words in Numb. xi. 23, 
rcproaches the Jews with limiting the omnipotence of Allah. The verse is one of those which 
ou account of its strongly anthropomorphistic character caused Moslim theviogians consider- 
able difiulties, But just this isan argament in fayour of its late date, showing a time when 
Muhammed had ceased to sce any danger in such figures of speech. 

Deuteronomic are also the verses 89-90 which repeat, although perhaps not on the same 
occasion, prescriptions discussed at the beginning of the sira, Verse 91 repeats in & some- 
what oxconded form the command given in Sra Ixvi. 2, The verses 92-94 recapitulate as 
well as emphasize the prohibition of wine and gamblirg, warned against in Séra ii, 216. The 
interdiction of statues and divining arrows is also added. ‘The next verses (25-97) treat of the 
killing of game which is unlawfal on sacred ground. The transgression of this command 
is to be expiated by an offering. In much mbre precise terms than-in Sire ii. 138 the Ka'ba 
ig DOW appointed to form the “Qilla for men.” Verse 10] is the reply to a query which, the 
traditionists assert, was aaked with regard tothe frequency with which Believers were expected 
to perform the pilgrimage. ‘The angry tone of the answer is, however, unsuitable to the zeal 
of pions Believers, The query seems to have been of a perplexing nature, aud I doubt the 
genuineness of the whole verse. Verse 102 abolishes the ancient custom of observing rules with 
regard to the eating of certain camels. One of these classes termed éahira will make it clear 


* Cy. vii, 155, det, 
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why Muhammed did not adopt the name Lahéra” for himself ; the second part of the verse 
as well as verse 103 seems to refer again to Jews. Finally the reculations concerning wills 
and bequests (yy. 105-108)," and the warning to be truthfal when giving evidence renew 
commands given long before (ii, 176; vi. 153). 


T have still tv mention several pieces which are of so uncertain date that it is not possible 
even to suggest anything as to their places. Of these are the three verses Ixxxv, 9-11 which 
are evidently Medinian, but this is all that can be said about them with certainty. Surd |xxiii, 
0 ig. a very late repetition of tie refrain of Séra liv. (17, 22, efe.), but with a more practical 
aim. The verse is suggestive of Muhammed becoming advanced in years and more experienced 
as regards human nature. Long nightly devotions were not so esscutial for those who kept the 
chief duties of Isldin. 





(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM PORTUGUESE CAPTIVES IN CANTON, WRITTEN IN 
1934 AND 1536, 
BY DONALD FERGUSON, 
(Continued from p. 451.) 


embaixadores que leuou fernio Perez anno de 1530. 
Na era de 1520 a xxiij.dias de Janeiro partimos pera o Rey da China em Mayo estaunmos 


como Rey em Nanquim dali mandou g nos fossemos « cidade de Piquim diante pera now la dar 
o despacho s ij. de Agosto se eacreveo a Caniio do que era passado com el rey ate entio chega- 
rio as cartas a Jorge botelho Diogo Caluo que estaudo em as [lbs onde oe faz mercadoria por 
tanto nlo se torna a escreuer porque o tempo requere brecidade e ponca leitura, Em fene- 
reiro entrou o Rey em Piquim e estene doente tres meses falleceo do dia siguinte que nos viesse- 
mos ® Cantio com ho presente que viria o Rey noug que erdo por elle a outra cidade que nos 
mandaria o despacho a Cantéo | Partimos de Pequim a xxij. de Mayo chegamos a xxij. de Sep- 
tembro a CantZo porque a guia vinha a sua vontade de vagar. / a causa de ge nfio tomar o presente 
he esta. 

Quando fernfo perez chegon ao porto da Chins mandou aos linguoas que fizessem cartas como 
vinha capitio moore trazin embsixador perao Hey da China os lingoas as [f. 104 ¥] fizeriio 
ao custume da terra assi capitio moor e embaixador vem a terra da Cinha por mandado do Rey 
dos fangea com pareas vem pedir o selo segundo custume ao sniior do mando filho de Deos pera 
lhe ser obediente. segando custume por esta carta fomos recebidos em terra, eata he » sustancia 
da carta que fizerfiosem darem conta della a fernio perez nem elle em nenhom tempo ser de tal 
sabedor somente os lingoas deziio que a carta estan bem feita segundo o custume es sustaneia 

Em a cidade de Pinquim foy dentro nas casas do Rey aberta a carta del Rey nosso Siior e 
foy nella achado ao Renes do que os lingoas escreuerfio pareteo lhe a todos que enganosamts 
emtraramos na terra da China pera Ibe vera terra que era caso de enganoadeferenca das 
sartes foy escrita a carta ao Rey mandou o Rey que nfo fossemos mais 4 suas casas fazer Reue- 
rencia © tiussem gente e guarda em nos / o custume dos embaizadores em Piqua he metelos em 
hilas casas de grandes curraes e aly eatio fechados so primeiro dia da loa e ha 15 dias da loa 
vio ss casas do Rey delles a pee dellea em sendeyros com cabrestros de palha e vio fazer 5. 
mensuras diante de hom muro das casas do Key todos em ordem com ambos os jiolhos no chic 


it Gee Ch. TL D See i. 175-176 ; ip. 1-05, 
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© a cabeca ¢o rosto na terra debrugos sssi. esiio stee que os mandéo » lenitar .5. vezes a esta 

forio oa linguoas pergitados porg fixerSo carta falsa [f. 105] © nfio conforme a del Rey 
Nosso & diserio que.as fizerio ao‘custaume da China que « carta del Rey nosso 8* vinha corrads @ 
asellada que se néo podia leer nem abrir que suis de ser dada‘a el Rey-em sua mio que cramox 
de longe terrae que no sabiamos ocustume ds China que era grande que que ao diante o 
saberiamos que elles nio tinh&o culpa pois que fizerfio carta 20 custume io se contentariio os 








mandarys ds reposta forio preguntados cada hum donde erie foro presos isto tanto que o Rey 
fallegeo @ mocos seus seruidores. i 


Chegou o Rey a hia vila que esta doas legoas da cidade de Pim em Janeiro da era de 
-MDrzxi. estene iulgido hum seu parente que se alenantou contra elle e o mandou queimar 
depois de emforcado e aly entrou em despacho noso porque lhe. for&o trazidas tres cartes contra 
oa portugezes hilade dous mandarys em Piquim outra dos mandsrys de Cant&o outra dos 
Melays cojos sustanciaa slic estas £ manderys que forio a Ilha de mercadoriaa Receber oa direytos 
per mandado doa mandarys de Cantio fasem saber ao Rey como elles fordo em tal anno e dia 
era arecadar os direytog virio gentes frangos com muitas armas e bombardas gentes fortes 
nado pagauio os direytos segundo o custume ¢ fazem forcas © assi onuiriio dizer @ estes gentes 
tinhio tomado Malaca a roubada e muita gente morta que o Rey niio lhe deuia reeeber seu pre- 
site.c se lho quissesse receber que disessem com que Heinos confinaua o Reine dos fanges q oa 
mandasse. 9 os nko deuin [f. 105 +] de Receber. 

Dezia « carta dos mandaris de Cant§o que os franges nfo querifio pagar os direytos ¢ que tomna- 
ulio os direitos sos Syamis ¢ ox prendigo ¢ lhe asclaugo o5 seus juncos e pinhiio guardas oelles e@ nao 
lhe deixsuko fazer mercadoria nem pagar os direytos « tinhfio bila fortaleza feita de pedra cuberta de 
telha ¢ cercada dartalharia e dento muitas armas e que furtando chese que of comic asados e que 
vinbiio a Canto por forya ¢ que traziam bombardas em somas deseubrindo os Rios que tirauio bom- 
burdas diante a cidade em outros Ingares defessos, 

Diziio os melajos que o embaixador del Rey de Portugual que estaua na terra da China que nao 
vinha de verdade que falsamente era vindo a terra da Chins pera enganare que andanamos a ver as 
terras ¢ que logo vinhamoa sobre ellas e como na terta punhamos his pedra e tinhamos casa logo 
suiamos a terra por nossa que assi fizeramos em Malaca e em outras partes que eramos ladries : | dizia 
hum mandiry grande que per carta Ihe pidiamos asento ou casas em Cantio pera estarem franges que 
lhe paregia muito mal que em vez de obediencia que lhe pediamos asenta na terra Disse ogtro mandi- 
rym que neerade .MDxx.na Ilha de mereadoria os franges Ibe quebrario a carapuca ¢ lhe derao 
pancadas e o prenderio indo elle arecadar os direytos per mandado dos manderys de Cantio / a estas 
cousas respondeo el Rey que esta gente. nifo sabem nossos [f, 106] custumes manso os irfio sabendo 
disse que ficase o despacho p* dentro da cidade de Pequim logo entrou ¢ no mesmo dia adoeceo daly a trex 
meses falleceo semdespechar nade, Desta repostaque o Rey deu niio forio os grandes muy contentes a 
mandou logo o Rey « Cantdo que ha fortaleza que os portugeses tinhio feita que Iba derribassem « asai 
todas = powoaciio que nfo queria nenhila mercadoria com nenhia nacho que se alguem viesse que 
mandaria torosre logo partiréo caminho de Cantiio gue tiraseem a limpo o que Ihe diserho se era 
verdade ou nfo. Qn manderfsde Canto nfio fizerfio assi senfio pera Roubar fizerao armadas « 
por engano delles per forga tomario os que vierem e os Roubarem, 

Tanto que chegamos a Cant§o nos lenario diante do pochacy e nos mandou leuar « hiins cannes de 
troncos que esto nos alleoqoeTs dos mantimentos ¢ nella nko quis Thome pis entrar @ os tronqueiros 
nos derfo dentro hiles casas em qne estiuemos trinte’ + tres diss © daqui leusrio » Thome plz com seis 
peasoas a cades do Pochagy que chamio libanco ¢ » mim com quatro pessoas a cadea do tome¢i / onde 
estiuemos pressos dez meses em. poder de Thome Piz estaua tods a fazenda dauko noa Regra coma 
Thome pis ¢ toda s companhis o amelcage que entio era / assi chamaram os melajos dise quemanduwa 
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o Rey q entregasse el Rey nosso S* a terra de Malaca nos melajos que lhe tinhio tomada spondeo 
Thome plz quie nfo vinha s ysso nem couninha « elle em tal fallar queda carta que [f, 106] trasia Ihe 
daria rezio que dal n&o sabia Perguntou que gente ania em Malaca que elle sabia que avia nella trezentos 
homés portugeses ¢ que em Conchim pouco mais respondeo que tinha Malaca quatro mill hom? 
armas BO may © ha terre hora erio inntos hora espalhados e om Ceilio que nia tinhSo cto 
estas perguntas nos teue de giolhos quatro horas acabado de se enfadar tmandon cada hum a 

A quatorse dins dagosto de .MDxxij. langon © pochaci a Tome piz cormas nas mios nos da com- 
panhia cormas e ferros nos pees as cormas aseladas nos pulcos ¢ nos tomargo toda « fazends que 
tinhamos assi com cadeas nos pescogas e per meo da cidade nos leunrio a casa do anchuci ali nos 
quebrarao as prisdes e nos deitario outras mais fortes cadens nas pernas cormas aselados ¢ cadeas nos 
pescosos ¢ dali nos mandariio a esta cadea a entrada ds caden morreo Antonio Dalmeida das prisdex 
fortes que traziamos os bracos inchados as pernas rocadas das cadeas estreytas / isto com determinacio 
que dali a dons diay nos matsrem antes de ser noite deitario a Thome pia outras de nouoe o leuarie 
a elle soo descaleo sem barrette / cum apupadas de rapazes a cadea de cancheufy por ver s fazenda que 
nos tomario que se avin descreuer e escrewiao dex e furtang§o trezentos og midaris escrindes que pre- 
sents estauio agai laliesfoy o pochicy anchucidizer a bum mandarim chamado ceuhj que pois portugeses 
entrardo na [Jha e pera que ara ter nos que vinhamos a rer a terra que eramon ladries que MOFresse 
mos logo / Respondeo o cenhi tu queres acabar todoa estes sen do deembaixada ora seja falan ora verda- 
deyra mandar The [f. 107] logo quebrar as prisdes en escrenerey acl Rey segundo sua vontade se fara 
naquelle siguinte dia nos quebrardo «4 prises que se as tineramos mais bum dia todos morreramos 
¢ tornario a trager a esta cadea a Thome piz. 

A fasenda q nos tomario crio vinte quinties de Ruybarbo mil e quinhentas ou seis gentas pecns 
de seda riquas obra de quatro mil len-os de seda que os chis chamiio xopas de Daquim ¢ muito- 
avanes ¢ mais tres aRobas dalmisqnere em poo tres mille tantos papos dalmiscere quatro mill # 
quinhentos teaes de prata e setenta ou oitenta teaes donro ¢ outras pecas de prata e todos os vestidos 
pecas de preco asi portugesas como da China o pucho de Jorge botelho incenso Rocamolla cascasde 
tartaroga asi pimenta ¢ owtras meodezas estas forio entregues na feitoria do cancheufo como fazenda 
de ladrdes o presente del Rey Nozso sfior que mandaua ao Rey da China esta na feitoria do Po- 
chuney a susiancia das pegas e quantas e de que sorte me nfo alembra bem porem @ soma he de 
mil ¢ quinhentos agima porque o caderno com outros papeis de sustancia leuarfo e as arcas que 
tomarao de vestidos e meterao com afezenda /nanao de Diogo caluo ficario as pessoas seguintes 
Vasco caluo, esteno fernandez escriulo Agostinho fernandez mestre simio Inis despenseiro Jodi 
dalanguer Jodo fernandez Diogo da [lhado mestre e marinheiros A® aluarez @ quatro mocos 
Joie fernandez guzarate P° Janodo mestre Gaspar de estendio fernandez Gonealo de Vasco calyo 
e por serem conbecidos em Cantio e dizerem que erio da embaixada escapardo os outros forko 
todos presos ¢ metidos nesta cadea delles morreriio a fome delles afogados Simao lingoa e ba- 
lante alli foréo pressos alli morrerio aqui nesta cadea derdolhe com hum maco na cabeca assi o 
matario [f, 107 ¥) Simic baralante que estana no chichefu morrerao acoutes trazendo ja cabas 
Ao08 pescocos com. setegentos que morrerio assios portngeses fazendas e bercos que forio com 
elles tudo foy roubado a menos se ouve pera el Rey a faxenda darmacio que Vasco caluo tinhs 
toda roubada do conconcepagi que foy pera Pequim de maneira que nada nfo ficon. 

Rertholamen soares que era em patane e Lopo de Giots t Syon Vicente aluaresz crindo de Simio 
dandrade o padre wergulbio que era em Syon vieram na era de .MDxxi. « estando Diogo calno no 
porto de mercadoria armada dos Chis deg sobre elles porque vinh3o os juncos oje hum e de menhas 
outro de Syon e fordo tomados delles per engano delles pelejando forio lenades a Nantoe sens eScras 
emuitas fazendas tudo roubado e elles feridos o padre mergulhdo morreo pelejido forao trazidoa as 
cadeas de Cantéo com ferros e prisdes aqui forio afogados trazendo tanoas ja que moressem por 
lodries do mar / aleuantariclhe que se querido erger com as cadens nip sendo asai tado no tempo que 
hegou Martin Affonso « por niio verem o3 outros portugeses que trazido dos nanios assi fordo todos 
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Os cinquo jancos que no porto de mercadoria ficardo na era de mill e quinhentos ¢ rinte ¢ hum 
quatro do Rey de Malaca hum do Rey de Patane ,: hum de francisco rofz outro de Jorge aluarez + 
dous outros e Diogo caluo tanto que partio forio todos roubados da gente darmaia esignao a vista 
de Diogo ealuo « maior parte leuou o anchianei ¢ o ampochi ¢ capities ¢ pro de nito ¢ parte darmada 
¢ grande parte oune o ey e daqui se aredou e se furtou muita e se areeadon pera o Rey por fazenda 
de ladries {Os Juncos forio repartidos [f. 108] ode francisco rolz Jorge aluarez forgo dados ane 
capas e nelles se foriio os del Rey de Patane aos malajos e outro acs syames doutro nio sei tudo foy 
avide por fazenda deladrdes das grosas fazendas que destes inncosounerio os mandaris onlenario que 
no escapasse portugues por que em nenhum dessem edta destas fazendas que erio ronbalas, 


No mesmo anno vierfio de patane dos outros inncos em que vinkio Bertholamen Soarez de Syam 
catro em que vinha lopo de Goes / os portugeses como ja disse manhosamente delles tomados por 
forga ¢ vierio a Nanto ¢ assi com recados fallsos sahia a gente em terra é prendido nos porgie Vinhio 
eapalhados oje hum de manhia outro finalmente que todos forio pressos, | nos mcsmes iuncos lngu 
cortario as cabecas soa capities mestres pilotes mercadores como tinhio fazenda o outro rebotalhe 
‘rouxeram a cadea em qne morrerio dizem de mil e quinbentos pessons ariba afora as caberas dos 
wiortes que era grande quatitade polloa roubar aleuantario lbe que traziio portugeses a terra por 
estas cadeas de Cantio forio afogados delles muitos mortos as pancadas ea fome nas cadeas dr 
mancira que de toda esta copia de gente que antre todos eerifo dous mill nko eecaparao mais de 
sesentu bargantes que soltarfo e¢ obra de cinquoenta molheres ¢ meninos de que depois morrerao a 
metade estes se forio pera Syam, 


Hum Syome chamado chiicoantéo hum seu hirmio ¢ outros tres syames forio na praca desenberados 
¢ feitos os corpos em troncos porque deziie que traziaio portngescs.aterra por cousss falsas @ lhe alenan- 
tarde tanto que os mandarls onuerio as fazendas © mio a mor parte e menos pera o Rey nao lhe min- 
gou raiua [f.108 ¥] pera os matar dizifo os mandaris que soltassem estes que ergo p conhegidas 
que farido elles Syames cartas contra hos mandaris das fazendas que hes tomario que os mandaris 
pasarido mal que milhor era dar fundo a tudo por tal que nunca se soubese / Ordenarto de nao rece- 
ber nenhum estrangeiro na china e por esta cauga destas fazendas ¢ da dos cinquo iuncos forao os 
mandaris muito rieos estas que furtario ha gran tempo que nio estio em Cantao forio mandados 
pers outras gouernancas segundo seas costumes agora som sobidos os mores do Reino, 

Na era de .MDxxi. Veo ver Martim Affonso de Melo com cinquo naos nanios hum iunco de 
Malaca / a gente que qua ficou he ‘esta f. do nauio de Diogo de mello os que mortrerio no nanio Manoel 
chamarro, Jo%o Quoresma, Vasco Gil, R° aluarez Jofio viz Lopo goncalnez Joao soarez Pe bouno 
Alusro perdigio manuel aliiz Joao pinto Jodo carraseo Bastiio goncaluex homZs darmas bum 
clerigo Joio do peral mestre Bras gonealoez contramestre francisco pis marinheiro Aluaro anneg 
condestabre Affonse annes bombardeyro Jofio Affonso serrador estes sesenta bremmo rerio no 
nanio Diogo de Melo eapit’o Duarte lopez Diogo Carreiro estes feridos recolhidos | a05 iuneos 
jodo perayanto porque bradarfiio das feridas & prisies |hes cortarfio as cabecas nos memos iunces 
Duarte pestana o barbeiro / Benadito marinheiros / Domingos gil gromete | Rogue gromete Pe do 
toyal gromete, Joao gtz bombardeyro Joanne escrauo estes poue forio a Caden do tictey | Pe 
annes piloto / Bertholames fernandez pedreyro/ Joio de matos A° medina Joanne malnco estes 
grometes Domingos fr Jorge diaz fernio liard hom@s darmas estes vierio ter a csta caden de 
anchii¢y donde ora estou. 


[f. 109] Gente do nauio de Po homem oz @ morrerko no nanio | Po hom, Gaspar -rofz | Martim 
Affonso despenseiro francisco dandrade Diogo marttz, Antonio atuz estes eeis homés darmas/ Pantaliio 
diz mestre Joao luis contramestre / Bras mrtz/ Po annes | A® esteuez estes tres marinheiros, Aluato, 
Po, Joanne Manoel preto estes cinquo grometes Luis plz carpinteiro ¢ o barbeiro Vaseo rotz Jorge 
dits pomoete todas estas dezaseis pessoas forfio mortas no nauio, Joio da Sylueira, Domingos c 
serrio, Martinho francisco do mogadouro / francisco Ribeiro magalhica Jorge rofz estes seie forko a 
cades do tomegy © quatro grometes /- Pins ¢ franco, Manoel malauar, Diogo eafre e Andre carualho 
piloto / A» fernandez marinheiro | francisco, Antonio grometes ¢ Matheus dite. tran ®* senntates “Afonsa 
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miz Marcos Tome fernandez tilheiro-Sisto luis condestabre estes dez vierfo ter a esta cadea / ns 
molheres que tomarko em estes nauios furso leuadus a ontras Cadeas ¢ Vendides / finalmente que 
forio teer a cadea do to:nagi todos morrerko a fomee ao frio nao ficarao minis que quatro homes porta, 
gests ¢ hum cafre os qaaes morrerao nesta cadea em que esta:nos fulecerio seis ficarao dexoito aeay 0, 
desta cadea come os da cadea do tomeci / Dia de .S, Nirolao daera de -MDxzij, [hes lancardo tabous 
com seutenca que mortessem ¢ entroucos por ladrdes dizido as sentencas ladrdes piqueses do nur 
enuiados polly jadrio grande falsamente vem capiar mss terra mourie em troneos por Iadrdes | foy 
recailo ao Rey segando a enformagio‘dos maniirts contirmon o Rey a sitenca a vinte v tres diss des 
Septembro de .MDsxiij. foriio estas vinte tres pessoas feites,cm pedacos cada hia +: cabecas pemas 
bracos © stus naturas nasbocas o troncodocorpo em redondo pella barriga em dous pedacus pellas roas 
de Cantia fora dos muros pha ponoueio pias [f. 109 Vv] Runs pringipaes forio mortos de tiro de besta 
ein tira pera todos os rerem agai os ile cantiio como os do termo pera darem a emtender que nio tinhao 
em conta portugeses por ho pono no fallarem portugeses, / forio assi nos nauios tomnados as mao= por 
fe nko acordarem os capitees ambos © tomados assi todos nos wanios @ tudug os matarao e as suas 
eabeoas ¢ naturas forko trazidas as costas dos portugeses diante dos mandarfs de Cantao com tangeres 
* prazeres forio vistas pinduradas pollas ruag e depois deitadas pos muntaros / e daqui ficon nio 
consintirem mais portugesrs na terra nem outros estrangeiros, 

Os malajos que forio o Piquim forio despachados que se Viess? a Cantio que aqui lhe man- 
dariio o despacho e veio que lhe dessem hin carta perael Rey Nosso sfior pera Ihe ser entrege 
malagua cujo theor he este seguinte tresladada de Verbo ad verbi doutra que os mandarls fize- 
rio em Chim qoe per ella se fizesse a qual fizerao tres por este theor que se auia de lenar pers el 
Rey Nosso shor ao s™ gouernador outra ao capitio de Malaca, 


Quenhici @ ollici mandaris onuirio dizer que o poder dos friges tinhio tomado Malaca 
fizeriio carta ao Rey da China de como fora tomado « Roubada e muita gente morta e escreueo 
o Rey aos mandarls de Cant&o que se fizesse consellho sobre isso depois desta carta chegou 
outra de Mey de malaca que trouxe Toho mafame embaixador que foy dada a el Rey da China 
que dezia na maneira seguinte os frages Indroes com coracio grande vierio a malaca com muita 
gente ¢ tomardo a terra e a deatroirio ¢ matario muita gentee a roubario e outra cativario e a 
outra gente que fies esta debaixo da |f. 110] iustica dos franges de que o Rey que foy de malaca 
tem hum coracio triste anojadocom grande medo tomou o sello do Rey da China e fugio pera 
bentiio donde esta ¢ os meus hirmios e parentes fugirio pera outras terras o embaizador del Rey 
de portugnal que esta na terra da China he falso nio vem de verdade que vem pera enganar a 
terra da China pera el Rey da China fazer mercee nel Rey de Malaca com cora¢io enojado 
manda presente pede ajuda ¢ rente pera lhe ser tornnda sun terra esta carta foy dada a libo que 
he o despachador disto despachou o libo que a terra dos franges devia ser cousa pequena chegada 
ao mar depois que o mundo he mundo nunca viera a terra da Chinn embaizador de tal terra a 
terra de malaca teem o fom e sello da China e da sua obediencia o libo despachou ¢ dea carta 
ao Rey despacho, 

O Rey da China manda carta aoa grandes de Cant&o que nao recebio a nenhum embaixador 
de portugual a carta del Rey de portugual he queimada o embaixador ¢ sua companhia ja foy 
preguotado de como se tomou Malaca nfo o deixem hir mande carta ao Rey de portugual peri 
qne o saiba ¢ os seus mandaris p* que o saibio logo ¢ entreguem Malaca ao dito Rey de Malaca 
como o Rey de Malaca for entregue malaca e gente assi como |ha tomario ao Rey de Mainca e 
comoa Rey de Malaca for entregue della deizariéo hir ao embaixador e se nao entregar Malaca 
ao dito Rey averse ha outro conselho/ esta carta veyodo Rey da China ao Tutio e comqom e 
choupim de Cantdo 0s quaes a mandario ao cenhitugi pochancie auchaci que teem o sello ao 
haytao pio aos outros mandarla chamem tuiio healie embaixador del Rey de Malaca e arjn 
perguntado dize aos manderia que muita gente dos franges lhe tomario Malaca sua terra que 
a2si era verdade os manderis fizerfo conselho ¢ mandardo que o embaixador del Rey de portogual 
Gzesse carta verdadeira ¢ fosse dada a Tudo [f. 110 ¥] slemancet embaixor de] Rey de Mainca que a 
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leoe.a Malaca ¢ daly van a el Rey de portagual quo lhe entregue e torn¢ sa terra e gente na mio 
asi como lha tomario e assi a Tudo mefamet ¢ ¢ entio mandario ao embaixador de portugual que 
ge Ya como vier carta del Rey de Malaca ao Rey da Cline que lhe cntregarem sua terra e sua 
gente ese el Rey de portugual nio entregar a terra de malaca no seu Rey na vier carta a terra 
da China da entrega oo deixario hiro embaixador ¢ averse ha outro odselho estando nesta cadea 
os mandaris mandario hin carta em Chim que se fizesse em portugues af quaes fizeriio tree hia 
pera el Rey nosso s* outra pera o gouernador outra pera o capitio de nialaca 6 se derdo em 
a mio do anchaci ac primeiro dia de Untabro da era de .MDxxij, 


& 

Os mandaris moandarico ao embaixador de Malaca que tomasse aquellas cartas ¢ a3 leunsse a 
nialaca como lhe fosae entregue sua terra que viesse com recado o embaixador nilo quis dizendo 
que com aqaellas cartas Ibe cortariio a cabera em Malaca que lhe dessem ligenca que queria 
comprar ham iuneo piqueno que queria mandar a metade da sua gente saber do sew Rey porgne 
do sabiio donde esteus porque as Molheres que tomarioc nos dous nauios hia dizin que era morto 
outa que nao ¢ que Jeasrido his carta se a podessem mandar partio o junco piqueno com lictea 
com quinge melajos 6 outros tantos Chis ao derradeiro dia de mayo de .xxiij, chegou a Patane abi 
tumou algds melajos e hum capado beogala e tornou reeado del Rey de malaca ¢ reio a Cantio 
«cing dias de Septembro o# Chis que leuou o iunco ficarko todes em Patane que no quiser& 
tornar a China 4 carta do embsixador deziio a3 forcas asay. 








El Rey de Malaea esta em Bintio cereado dos franges pobre desemparado oulhando despolha 
menhia atee noyte por sosorro [f. 111] del Rey da China sen siier e se nio lho der escrenera 
e# Reis seus vasallos que o njadem com gente « qué mande algis pronisio de mattimento a 
sen embaixador ¢ cousas a estas eemelhantes dizia mais a carta que estando o iuneo earregado 
em Patane ouuerio os portageses noti¢ia delle @ que vierio sobre elle pera eo tomar que elles se 
fxerio ao mar com hia trouonda e escapario sem mais mercadoria e mantimentos gue a fome 
ougeréo de morrer no mar com esta carta entrario em Cantio os mandaris os. bornario a 
deapachar qos ambos os embaixadores - ‘Tulio mafamet e cojacio e #aa eompanhin se fossen: 
pera Bintéo que ja tinhio o junco prestese se se no quisesam ir que mio lhe auifico de dar 
mantimentos | Diziéo que nip se ano de hir que os matassem e fisessem o que qnissessem que 
oa franges tinhdo la tomado todo qne nio podiio ira lngar que os nao tomasem mais disse o 
linga ao tutuio que veo de Patane que auim noua que no anno presente ounerio de vir cem 
vellas de portugeses pta qual palaura Ihe derio vinte agontes por ousar em tab fallar partio q 
embaixador na era de vinte quatro aqui ouni dizer a his mereadores que por se aredarem da 
costa de Patane foriio dar nas Ilhas de Borne com tempo e quebrario 0 junco ¢ os captivario 
nio sey se foy verdade. 


Na nao de Diogo Caluo veyo hum Chim xpi com sua mother chamado P» este qnamdo vio o 
deshurate tornou se pera foym .donde era natural ali esteus escondido teue maneira como onue 
seguro dos mandaris que lhe dirin n forga que os portugeses tinhio em malaca em cochim ee 
elle o sabia tudo que sabia fazer poluora bembardas © galees disse que em malaca avia trerentos 
homés portugeses que ear Cochim que nioora nada e comecou om Cantio s fazer duas galees fex 
duas acabadas de todo fordo amostrados ace mandarls grandes acharo g pendido ff. 111 v] muito 
que nio aproueitavio que faziio grande gastode madeira mandario que se niko fizessem mais 
lleusrio mio da obra das gales ¢ botario magem nanto a gelfa | achario que algda coum sadbia de 
polnora de bombardas mandaram no ao Rey deu lhe emformncio de malaca foy feito honrrade 
laa guerra per guerra ysto pode ser assi ques mim assi mo disserao deste pedr? fazer em 
Pequim bombardas polis enformagio teem os Chis os portugeses em pouco por dizer que nfo 
sabeti palejar em terra que io como pexes qne como os tirlo dagoa on do mar logo morrem / 
esta enformagio deu bem s vontade do Rey « grandes que elles tinhiio outra polla qual reziio 
tomaréo conbegimeto de tome plz de como o enkregarao pera o tracerem a Cantino. , 
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A-gente de fcon em companhin ile ‘Tome piz! Duarte fernandez eriado de dom folipe | 
francisco de Radovan eriado dn stinorn commiadevrs ¢Christouio dalmeida criado de christoulio 
de Tanorw Po de freitns e Jorge. whie’ ew christonio Vieira e deve mogos sernideres, cinquo 
iurabweag | de toda esta compaintionio ha mais que en christanae perseo Dornuz hum maeo men 
de Goa / os que orn somos vinous no presente Vaseo (xloo, hnm son meco que chamiio Gongalo | 
| come digo nog tres que ficamos da eompanhia de Thome pie extes por dizerem que erio da 
enbaizada escaparie «os os PRseram com nosen agai nesta caden entramos treze PeGSOAS rome 
digo sto mortos Duarte fernandez quando hiamos pera Pequim fallegeo na serra hindo Ja 
doente franciseo de beilois quado yinlamos de Pecuim no camino falleveo ussi tres on quatre 
InseNs nesta cadeacom as prisdes fortes como ja acima disse Christonaio Dalmeidis ssi Jorge atuz 
portupeses estaodo o escriuke da cadea tomado do vinho © maton a contes falleveo em’ sein dinx 
os lingoas em Pequim forio presses € mortoa © sens sernidores [f, 712) dades Por C8CTANOR aK 
mandiris por serem de treflores o Jurabaca grade falleceo de doenea os quatro forao em Peqnim 
descaberados por sairem fora da terra que tronzerdo portuyeses a terran da Chinn Pero de freitas 
nesta cades «© Tome pts aqui fallecerao de doenea Tomee pit om era de .MDxaiiij, em mayo de 
Tancira que toda esta companhia-no presente nao ha mais de dous aqui come acima digo. 

Os nomes que tinhamos Tome piz capitio mour quando fernio perer chegou ba China dise 
que vinka embaixador capitho moor cuidario que ert tudo hom nome puserio embaizador 
capitio moor tirarie o nome dembaixador que dexGo que era falsn embaixada arora nos @ 
prowamoes por Verdadeyro / os mandarts fo por mal feito o pasendo e no tec esta mayoa 
pera nog soltar finalmente ficaus capitio moor endio que Cra seu Nome a rim chamio trietiu 
de pina porque ficou aqui tristio de pina por escriuio for tirado eu fiquei em seu lugar e nome 
por estar Jag now Huroa dos mandarts estTipte ¢ assi me chamio a Vasco calao chamio cellami 
a goncalo sea more w cio a Christouiéo Christou’io Antonio Antonio e ox q fullecerdo deixo de 
of eserener q todes tinhiin ov nomes desvairndos Porque pao se podido excrener nem teem Jetrad 
que se escreuo os Chis que sto letras do diabo ¢ mais niio se podiiio alimpar porque erio Jas 
cspalhados per muitas cartes e per muitus casaz ¢ fazendo outros parecia em elle o tanto monta 
ssi como assi as molheres dos lingoas assi as de Tome ple que ficario em esta cidade o anno 
prestte forio vendidas como favenda de Tredores aqui ficario em Cantio cspaihados. 


A terra da China he deuidida em vv. gouerndsas as que estho pegadas ao mar sho Quaniin, 
foquiem, Chequeam, namaquy, xantio, Pequy, estas posto qoe toquem no mar tambom ise exten: 
dem polla terra firme a redonda, Quancy hondio, Caycheu he [i. i12*] Cheat Cheamsy Sancy 
entesiin com paquim / estas gouernan¢ax q estho no meyo que ancy Vinio honito destas [xv/ 
naoquim pequim sio as cabeqas de toda a terra sobre todas pequim he n prigipal onde o Hey per 
ordentinen esta dasento Nanquim esta em /28/ graos on /29/ Peqaim em /35/ « /89/ Cantio 
foqut vorre a costa nordeste sudueste pouco mais ou menos de f wem-nte pigaim corre a (Crete 
direita ao norte sul vira he costa que dizem que he muito limpa ¢ de muitos cidades e Ingares 
perto do mar per rios todas estas /15/ gouernancas sjo debatro de ham Rey /o milhor desta 
serra esta por Rios que todos degem ao mar / no nunega ninguem no mar do norte «tl he 
defesso pto Rey por se n§o devussars terra per onde fomos tudo san Rive tem hareas © nanios 
lados per baixo sem conto de muitos eu me affirmo que veiria mais de /30000/ antre frandes © 
Piquencs demand&o pouca aga certo so Rios pera galees antos pera toda fustalba de Remo de 
guerra pegalo ao mar niio teem a terra nenhiis madr* nem w /30/ legoas do mar digo wma cost_ 
de norte Sul he toda a terra baixa todo carreto de mantimentos e nos Rios ha madeira dece da 
terra firme enjenguadase cerca Pequym mais de /10() legoaw ha sirge porque | gouernanca em 
que o Rey esta nio teem madéira nam pedra nem tijolo tudo curre de carreto de nanquini om 
barcas grandes ge Ibe nioquim Go 8 corresse com mantimentos seus on doutras governiiens niin 
se podria soster Pequym p que he gente sem conto e 9 terra nao teem @Hoz por ser fria e do 
poucod mantimentos o Rey esta mésta gouermanca que este na estrema da sua terra porqar teepr 
guerra com gontes chamadag tazas ¢ se o Rey la nao estinesse entrariio o terra porque © mesmo 
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Esta terra da enseada de Caachin obra de quinge legoas de haynlo dentro de quinze ou vinte 
legoas comera hia terra chama [f. 113] sse asseria miaylem on moulem e corre em leste vay 
acabar em foquem estrema foqaem de UChiquido cata serras sio altissimas sem arnoredo estilo 
lenadase inuito fragosas de maneira q destas serras deuide tres gouernancas pera o mar Cancy 
pagua aterm de Caachi « Cantio ¢ depois foquem estas tres gouerunncas ficko sobre sy, / Das 
outras Cantio foquem peyam ao mar chegam ate a serra /Cancim jaz antre Cantio © a serra ate 
Canchim nao he pegada ao mar de Canchim toda esta corda de serra que denide estas tres 
youernancas das dove nio tem mam de deus caminhbos muito ingremes e trabalhosos hum esta 
desta cidade au norte per este se serue a gouernanca de canci ¢ cantiéo e parte de foqnem ontro 
esta la sobre foquem com caminhos cortados de pedreyra muita parte como quem vay a santa 
Maria da penua oda cuts banda onvers tal decide / destas serrarias ultissimas assi ingremes 
se favem regates que depois qua enbaixo se faz® Rios que de serra vem decendo pera o mar e 

“quem vem de Cantio pera lan do meo do caminho sempre vay a sirgua com ganchos as vezes 
pur palmo de agoa vutro tanto he du serra pera outras goueriancas, 


Esta serra da banda de Cantio tem hia cidade e da outra banda outra a serra Jaz no meo 
avera de hia a ontra ate seis sete leyoas quanto diz a serra he terra ingreme a mnoita fragesa he 
grande pasajem porque todu a terra dus “doze gouernangus vem pussar por aqui os que lio de 
Vira Quiancy ca Cantao em bom dis se passa este caminho em mnulatos e asnos | dos regatos 
q destas serras correm asai de hum cabo comode ontro ao pee destas serras dambas as bandas se 
ajntta a aged comers a fazer Rios a lugares dons palmos dagoa eas barcas plo calho vio rocando 
isto vin muitos lugares obra de vyto ate [f. L13v) dex legoasdaserra pera baixo ea lugares he 
fundo desta serra pera Cantio toda « mercadoria que vem e¢ vay he per esate Kio todo omandarim 
que vom c vay todo he per este Rio per terra ha caminbo em recados de p’ « teem algis Rios de 
pasar que atrauesdo porem por elle andiéo pouco por teem ladides per todo o caminhoe por 
Rios como digu os caminhos da terra nio sio seguros. Toda pasajem e cominhos pa terra da 
China he em Rivs porque toda a China e cortada dos Rios que nio se pod? andar dons lepyomes 
por term sem atrauesar Vinte Rios ysto he per toda a terrae pio teem mais que hila poner 
nies que nko tinka Rios, 


Toda a fustalhs de Cantio em q a gente passa e mercadoria pera a serra e pera outras partes 
destus duas poucrnangas -/- Cantiio Queancy todo se faz na cidade de Cantéo contra o mar em 
Ingares cercudos de Hios de agoa doge e de monte porque de Cantiio ate ha serra nao ha hia soo 
aroore de yue se posse fazer hia sco barca / em (Canc que he louge dagui fazem alyias barcas de 
mercadorm grandes porem nio muitas todo o feito he nestas faldras de Cantio e per derredor 
de taneio se estas barcas de Cantéo foré destroydas vio pode das outras gouernancas vir socorro 
porque nao tet caminhos por terra ass: que quem for s do termo de Cantaéo tudo he milhor he 
na faldra do mare doze, quinge, vinte legoas pla terra dentro tudo isto he eaquartijado de Rios 
per onde pode andar toda cousa de Remo esta he a casa € term mais apta gue todas as do mundo 
pera ser sometida e todo feito he" neste termo de Cantéo por certo que he mor honurra que a 
gouernanca da India ao diate se sabera que he mais do que se pode eserener / Se tiner el Rey 
nosso sfior a ceria verdade e enformagio doque he néo pasara tito tempo. | 


(i. 114] Esta gouernanga de Cantéo hedas milhores da China dequeo Rey recebe muitas rendas 
porque he daroz ¢ mantimentos sem conto ¢ todas as mercadorias de todas terra vem aquideferir 
por re#iio da cscalado mare das mercadorias que dos outros Keinos vem a Cantio e to da passa 
pera dentro da terra ds China de quo o Rey recebe muitos direytos ¢ os mandarts grandes peitas 
os mercadores vinem mais limpamente que nas outras gouernaneas que pio teem trato / nenbda 
gouernica da China teem trato com estrangeiros senfio esta de Cantdo o que outras podem teer 
pollos estremos he cousa pouca porque gente estranha niio entra ns terra da China nem da Chinn 
pera fora este trato do mar nobrecia muito esta gouertangs € 82 trato ficara nos lanradores como 
as outras porem a escalla de toda a terra dau China he Cant&o foquem he pouca cousa de trato a 
nfo vio lis estrangeiros vio se pode farer tracto em outra gouerndca sendo em Canido porque 
pera ¥sso he mais apta que vulras pera trate com estrangeiros, 


—. 
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Esta gouerniica tem treze cidades o sete chenos que 66 grandes cidades qne nfo teem nome 
de gidades, teem cem villas gerendas afora outros lugares cercados tudo o milhor Jaz ao longo 
do mar ate aynio per Rios que podera entrar nanios que remem ¢ os que estio aredadca do mar 
estiio antre Rios em que outro si pode andar toda a fustalha de remos as cidades ¢ villas que estin 
per rios que nko podem a elles irseniio. singa nio se facn dellas pollo principio fundamento 
porque quando o mor obedece o menor nao se aleuanta como digo debaixo do sol nfo ha cousa tam 
desposta como Osta 6 de gente Senn conto «& mpito pouonda nestas falldas por onde estam rios e 
onde os nio ha néo he wssi pouoado nem o quinto | de toda sorte de offitiaes de todos offigios 
macanicos digo carpinteiros calafntes: ferreiros pedreyros tilheiros serradores emtulhadores 
finalmente qne esta he acima [f.114v) das cousas que so necessarias pera o seruico del Rey 
nenhin mingow na terra, 


O estillo desta terra da China he que todo homé que ministra instion nio pode ser daquella 
gouernanca fa pessoa de Cantiio nao pode em Cantiin teer carrego ile iusticn © andfo trastorcados 
que os de hiias gouernancas gouernie as outras nao pode ser inétien onde he natural isto he nos 
letrados ¢ todo o letrado quando aleanca grao comeca encarreges pequenos e dalli yay sobindo em 
mais grandes st saberem quando hao de ser mudados o estio aqui de reponse ¢ v2 carta sem elle 
saber he mudado daqui trezentos legoas estas mudancas ¢e farem em Pequim isto he per toda 
a terra ecada his vay sobindo daqui vem que nenhum iulgador da China nio faz verdade por- 
que nio oulha pollo bem da terra senio por furtar porque nio he natural della 6 nado sabe 
quando o bio de mndar pera outra gouernanca daqui vem nio ter? liangas nem prestimos 
donde gouernio nem teem amor ha gente nao fazem sendo roubar matar acontar por tromentog 
4s pouo ¢ bo pouo mais mal tratedo deates mandaris doque he o diabo no inferno daqui vem o 
pouo nlio teer amor ao Rey e acs manderis e cada dia se andao allenantando © fazem se ladries 
porque o pono que he roubade niio teem vinha nu? donde comer he neceszario que se faca ladrio 
destes alenantamentos ha mil em Ingares donde nio ha rios muita gente se aleudta os que estio 
autre Rios donde podem ser presos estio quedos porem todos desejosos de toda nonidade porgue 
si0 postos nas cimas de toda sogeicio he muito mais doque digo. 

Os manderia Caualeiros posto que sejio manderis nio teem carrego de insticadestes slo mui- 
tos slo manderTs de snas casas ([f, 115) teem ordenado do Hey em aun casa quando cumpre vio 
pelejar donde os mando estes por qualquer culpa sao logo ncoutados ¢ atromentados como qual- 
quer outra p* do pouo tambem estes vio sobindo em nomes ¢ segundo o nome assi te? 0 mantj- 
mento estes n&o saé da terra do seu natural porque nio ministrio inust"as veres teem carrego de 
lugares de gente darmas porem onde quer que estilo pouca cousa entendem de instica saloo em 
Ingures de pouoactes de gente de sua ordenanca. 

As armas da terra da China «io trecados de ferro curtos punho de paso tiracolla de corda 
desparto isto he pia gente darmas os mandaris tem deste gelto mnis limpas sec? tem o dre lancas 
teem canas os ferrog sio pregose ganchos pedacos de paca cascos on capacetes destanho 
de folha de frandes peramor da calma antes de virem portugeses nlio tinhio bombaerdaa sont 
hilns teitas a maneira de talhas de monte moor cousa de nento. nenham do pono niio pode ter 
armas mais que faca sopena de morte a gente darmas pode teer nv em sua casa quando cumpre 
aos mudaris lhas dio em quanto com ellas seruem acabado recolhemse a cosa do mandarim tem, 
arcos bestas de pao. 

As mortes na terra da China a mais Croel he posto na cruz alli lhe tirfo tres mil fatias 6 
estando viuo ¢ depois oabré ¢ tiranlba a fresura pera os algozea comerem e fazem todos # 
pedacos « dam na acs cies que ally estfo pera ysso dam lha a comer isto a capities de ladriies 
« quem elles querem / a segonds he cortar a cabeca ¢ ana natura cortada e metida na boca eo 
corpo feito em sete pedacos /.8 Terceira cortar a cabeca pello tontico / quarta he afogar, os que 
teem menos calpa que morte ficio em gente darmas da China perpetuo per filho e neto bisneto .f 
o que he de Cantio mudiono w outra gouernanca muito [f. 115v] longe jamais nunca tornado 
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& sue jis serve dos homés darmas este he a gente darmas da China dagat vio  sobir em 
mandaris cenal" destes que acima digo dez mil hllus degredos em Vidas per annos e o elles 
degradados madam nos pollos gouernancas.a seruir nas casas dos mandaris e varrer @ Acarretar 
egow fender lenka ew todo outro seruj® deste geitoa seruir em obras do Rey e outros seruy™ o3 
tormétos slo tem escospas dalargar borzeguis hia antre os pees e dass per fora com cordas com 
que lhe atormentio es arielhos ¢ com marcos dio nas emcospas as veze lhe quebrao os artelhos as 
veres aa eanclas das pernas 6 morrem em hi dia e.odous 6 mesmo eo semelhante cOm paos nos 
dedos das miios © pes estes teom dor muita nilo perigho sio tambem acontados nas peroas nalgas 
e barrigua das pernas e nas collas dos pes ¢ pancadas nos artelbos destes acontes morrem muito 
sem conto e todos grandes e pequenos andi atormentados teem muito forte onstume e o pono 
ands escandslizado « a§o faz ninguem carta contra manderim como he meio o acoute he hia 
cana grossa fendida seca de grosura de ham dedo e de largurs de hia palma da mio e lanci na 
m remolho porque eacoga mais. 


Toda a p* que teen, terras toda a terra da Chima he ensortada em parties chamio a cada 
paros quintei sera terra de semeadura de quatro alqneires daroz obrigado todo o laurador de 
pagar desta sua terra certn quantidade daroz ora semeem ora pao ora aja bios temporses ora 
mao como bio acodem os temporaes ficio pobres vendem os filhos pera pagar se nio abasts 
vende as proprias proprindes sio obrigados cada p* como teem esin geira de terra dar onrtas 
p™ pera seroj'dos mandaris ou pera cada p* vinte cruzados com obrigados a dart a todos 
Sparelhndos de mensas tintas cadeyras catres, bacios outras meudezas pera as casas doa mandaris 
[f.116] sido obrigndos os que niio teem terras darihe gertas “hime re nio tem pesson 
dinheyro © se niko teom p* dinheyro elle em p* bade serair e comér a sun custa © peitar a p® que 
serue alom destes dirt sio obrigados ao seguinte. 


Toda a terra da China ora sejio rios ora terra firme em camitihos geersis de Jornada 
em Jornada eatic casas preetes com cada hia seu mandarim escrinio donde teem arozws carnes 
pescados galinhas @ toda s outra mancira de comer e artifigios de Cozinha « barcas com corimhas 
mesas cadr™! camaa teem assi bestas prestes remeiros pera sernj® dos -manderls « toda outra 
pessca que passa pollos rios ¥: todo mandarim on outra p§ que o Rey manda ou os manderts 
com sua gouernan¢m leuko carta pia qual lhe dio muito se vay per terra caualos se per mar 
barcas cairns todo ho neo jabe as pa" silo estan casas sortadas as p™ dos termos sio obrigados 
adar yeto de certo tempo ora his ora ontros per esta reziio nfo |he fica nenhiia cous que 
nilo déespendio e se algfirefasa logo he prese e tudo vendido e elle morre na cadea nio refusa 
ningoem «6 4 o mandarim manda com s caheca no chiio.o rostro na terra ounue e olha o 
Thandaric come outro relipande daqui vem o pouo a ser pobre tambem por qualquer couss sic 
logo afSutades e metidos nas cadeas a menos penne he sete quintdes daroz e dons tres-¢ m° d¢ 
prota wv eieg o' delies pogio quinbentos e mill tates donde creo verdadeyrnmente gue. as 
pennaa qg¢ se arrecadio pera o Rey das pe que prendem he muito grande somma de prata e 
certo que nea cadess de Cant&o ha de continuo ate quatro mill hom presos e muitas molheres | o 
cada dia prendem maitos © goltio menos he morrem nas cadeas a fome como bichos daqoi vem 
© pono a egtar em odio com os manderis a desejio nouidades pera ter? liberdade, 


[t. 1ié"] As Cidades villas e Ingares cercadon da terra da China todos os muros sin largos 
assentades em terrachio, os miuros mio tem aligerces estiio-sobre a terran face de fora parte he de 
pedra sobre a terra ate o.m° do muro o mays de tifolo algis slo todos de pedradigo afage de fora 
dencre B4o mppas o8 portan fazere abobodadas grandes e grandes portas sobre qs portas goaritas de 
madeyrw deties laypas tive a terra pera as taypas fiello os lugares ¢ muros & muros 9 canos og 
que em vy todos vy em terra chia uio teem mais fartalezes me cidades.c, yaa @ lugares gne teem 
merce BOretose as portes com sol e cerkase com gol entres as chanes so manderym que delisa 
heart carrego « toyte recebese ¢ pta menhia toda a porta teem p® qae a guarda com dez doze p™* 
fe norte tudo se vigia grandem!® tememse. dos DAtDTE€S a5 Casas todas sho armadas de madr® 
esbre esigiog de madeira, as paredes dellas silo desteiras poucas as mais de canag « taipas com 
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barro face de cal por gima sobradadas de madeyra poucas geralmente asei #3 todas couse mnito 
fraca © pta mayor parte toda n paréteira vine de his porta o dentro todos:tem hil alounhs cade 
Parenteira t2 hin parenteira por onde es conhe¢em depois disto teem seus nomes mirandas' ou 
qealquer outro apellido alem desta aboanha tem home proprios seus desta parenteira a pessos 
mais velb teeros homes pera dar conta de quantos séo ¢ nenhia pessoa pode sair do lugar 
donde mors de vinte legons pera gima sem carta dos manderia se sem ella he achado prendem no 
por IadrSo porque todos os caminhos e lugares slo checs despias pera esta carta dio ceria couse 
a carta deofama que pessoa he ¢ idade ¢ todo que lhe dio Iss, 


Atents as casas da justi que ha nesta ¢idade de Canto [£117] « prim™ he o cancheufa 
quo he casa da cidade esta tem doze ou treze mandaria ¢ gem eserinfes todo manderj rive na 
case donde he manderim a enen io pochangi tera vinte manderis pignos e grandes escrindes 
chimehaes p** de recado p™ outras com escriu&es teem per todos mais. de dusentos » casa da 
anchacy t@ outros (antos manderfs grandes © peqoenos escrinies p™ outras casa do Tori tem 
seis ou sete mandaris ¢ muitos eacriukes o cehi he hum que teem carrego da gente darmaa @ do 
sal que teem escrinies muitos ¢ cuchi q teem carrego de toda a-inatica be h® qne teem eacrinten 
muitos a casa do tutdoe do Choypie congum grande o dp piqueno e do tiqos / alem destas ha 
Obra de quinse on vinte que nio nomeo nfo be douida todos on mander¥s de Cantko desta cidade 
torem pasante de sete ou oyto mil sernjofdes todos pagos & custa do pouo née fallo em ontras 
casas grandes de manderIa que teem ovelhas que nio t¢¢m carregos J aa conta por casas de 
gente de pono atente que cada casa deatas de manderls teem terreyros e lagenmento pera 
em cada bOa poder faacr hia torre e haqui a pedra talhada de cito pern fazer de nouo hila 
babilonia deizo casas de susa oragles © as roma que he quanto talhado sem conto poia madr® 
ha cass desta teem pera ommadeyrar hia fortaleza com dez torres todos ostes casas teem 
taicies de portas fortes de dentro todo com casas 6 curries cada casa destas he hom campo pera 
fazer hile fermoua vila tambem # cass do aytSo he muito gride © portas fortes grandes fermosas 
e's parede nos couges be no chio / de todas as de Cantio esta be a copia do manderla e cada 
dia se vio his e vEe outroa de man™ que cada trea annos © mais todos sfo idos outros vindos 
depois que estou nesta gidade sao muitas esquipacdes muidadas. 


Assi como digo de muita pedra assi de muita fostalhe que ha [f. 117¥] nesta gouernanga do 
Canto nem hia de guerra toda de paz de tamanho de galees reacs @ fustaa e bargantls todas de 
postions e de espordes ¢ masteadsss maneire de galees se cada his poserem hia tilha e seus liames 
e ficiio galees o fustas bargitla « polla primeira escusario aa de céchi Remos remeiros asai sem 
conto destas se deu® tomar os mihores e as mais nouns todo o al queimar de veagar se podem 
fazer galees reaca toda a outra fostalhs de remo estes demandio miros sagoss que as nosas podem 
eernir assy como as nossss nestes Rios pera o mar nho sey quéo seguras serio nasi que disto se 
deue fazer fandam@to porque sho muito negessarias ate se fazerem outras que andando » cousa 
ordenado as podem aqui farer em hom mes dez doze pecas de remo porque os officinea © madeira 
he m“ 6 mayormente como virem boa paga cumpre muito estas barcas porg toda a forga he 
nos rios, 


Esta terra da China he grands e as marcaderian della eatio om hiss govuernangas della om 
outras Cantilo tem ferro o que pio ha em toda « terra da China segundou sou enformado daqui 
vay pera dentro da outra bands da serra e o mais jaz no termo desta ¢idade de Camt’o dagni se 
fas® tachos pregadora armas Chis « toda s outra cousa de ferro tée tambem cordoalhs 
liaho @ sede pannos dalgodio por retho do trato todas o# mercaderias acodem aqni porque este 
ers o porto donde estrangeiros acodiio per este contrato de mercaderiasa das. gouernancas 
pera. Canto « de Cantio pera dentro era a g@te mais abastade q aa outras gousrnancas todas as 
mercaorias que a cantio acodifo antes de se emburilhar esta guerra agoardades ate verem em 
qne pardo as cousas a [f, 118] terra dentro tem muitas sem se poderem gostar porqne as farifio 


as voutades de portugesea digo cedas porcolanss. 
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Nio se pode soster esta terra eem trato as mercadering agora nao seodem aqui nem ka hy 
mercadorias vem mercadures come ruhiio nem o quinto porque todos forio destroidos pot respte 
de portugeses esta cidade por nin wcodirem estrigeiros nico acodem mercadorias das outras 
gouernancas estan pobre no.prestte nad we pode fazer bon mercudorm ate pao avodirem as de gins 
como soubert que scod@ extvaywiros ¢ tornarse ha » tecer o trato eu cuido cde din se se a gouer- 
nanga de Cantio se aleuatn toda x terra dentroa de fazer outro tanto pord toda anda fostigade 
por hii theor como as consas ssentarem de ifn mancira ou doutra a torra fura mercadoria ox 
q®? ee nio fizer a terra de tantas r@das que he cousa p* unio querer / toda a terra he aproneitade 
eas mercadorias q os extrangeires tras? ei muito neressaring ua terra mayormete por darem 
sayda as suns teein muitas mercadorias e boas s terra deuteo mottos maueiras de sedan que 
sinds uio vierdo a Cantio porque cuidio que as nio contendem @ por ser defesso por o Rey que 
nio se venddo mercadorias boas nem de prego n estrangeiros senio consa braganta assi teem. 
muito Ruybarbo deixo isto torno so que mais releuo, 


Em cantio nio faziio armadas como fixerio no tp? passado auern ora dezasseia annos que se 
aleuantarao his Chis em Jumq® fizerio ae lndries © Canthoarmon sobre elles forfio on de Cantho 
desbaratados fizerio os mandarfs [!, 118v) de Cant&éo com elles concerto G lhe perdoavio e q the 
dariio terra onde vinessem com condicho qne quando se nlenaulassem outros ladrdes no mar 
que elles fossem pelejar com elles © o que roubassem fosse pera elles resguardando as molheres eo 
cosas pera o Rey derionssento a estes ladroca delles em Nanto deles em foym dellos em aynameha 
et outras pouoapdes que estio de Nanto pera Oantiio estes todos tinhio iuncos todos os Joncos 
de Canto erko destes ladrées qno digo da presa do anno de /521/ doa juncos que ficaréo na Dba ‘ 
forao ricoe e dau presn de Syiv e Patane o por o vancimento des dous navios do anno de [522] 
ficariio tio suberbos que Ike parecian que ja who podia vir ninguem que nio desbarutess? pio qual - 
oanno de /523) fizerdo armada de rem iuncos agaardando por portngeses a meiade catann 
diante @ Nanvto outra a metade ao mar antre as ilhas agoardando na fim dagosto deu his tro- 
voado nelles que durou hi din e hila noite que espedugou todos os pringipses G estaulo ao mar 
que nAo é¢scapou nenhom a outraametade que eslaun nuante & nito meteose dentro no Rio 
ealnariose em ahyamela que he porta seguro que se todos estiucrfio ao mar todos ac perderiio 
nio teem Mais iuncos nem tichd’o mais forca que ora destes hom@s de que niio ba neuhil delles 
eos mays bilo per forga que lhes nfo pagauio / na era de /524/ fizerfio armada de juncus de sal 
enq tomario per forca ate era de /528/ fizerio armadas forin os juncos deminuindo ate que ba 
deizario do fazere os juncos que cacapario em aynameha niéio ha nenhil tndo he desberatado 
de ladrdes que depois destes se slendlario no mar os quaes agora vio@ na terra com seguro que 
Ihea derio terdoubrade sete [f, 119) on cite iflcos agora nao tem ontros senao for estes destes 
homés se amda nem vinos nao fazem armadas nem tem tunces em qué as queirlo fazer na tem 
agora mais forcas que he a dos muros de Cantio. 


Nesta armada que os chis fizerio aguardando pia nocra nfo avia nenbom homem darmas 
dos ordensdos da China: tudo era gente dessas pouoncdes 6 iuncos tomadoa por forca 6 rente 
fraca e vil e o mais menincs porem cada hom dellas he milhor G quatro homés darmas be couse 
de zombaria fallar em fete darmas desta terra da China | esin armada que mandauds a Manto 
sio algis capities paregendolhes que podiio tomar portugeses como no anno de j622) vomo 
festa gente for escozida do ferro portuges toda logo he de companhia com portageses porque 
mais he gente de bona boya e pouca raix na terra ou nenbila | esta gente de Cantéo he muito 
raca em comparacio doutra gente de dentro que he forte neste Cantio digo pto terma 
pia gonernanea como he consa arredada dos rios loge se sleaantio | dam sobre ponoagdes matio 
muita gente isto cada dia em muitos lugares © no lhe podem fat damno o mandio per gente a 
goucrnanca de Cangy quo estas wo ponente de Canto chamito a estes Ianghs on Iangueke estes 
teem mays alga feigho porem tudo he cousa de vento dizom os chia se portugeses entrarem que 
chamario muita gente desta e ni pode vir senlo pto rio que venhin gem no aprougita nada 

porque como o rio fr deapegado da sus fustalha 6 se alimpar e andar nosa fustalha com bom- 
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bardas no a cousx que paroca a der legoas estes Chis de Cant&o quando vio pelejar com gentes 
que se alevantio nfqun [f.119v] mat&o a Indrio / saltMo'per eseas casaas de ladrde matio nelles 
infindos « trazem as cabecas dellea outes muitos presos dird que io ladrdes nfo ha mister mais 
Prous, todos os matic per modo ernel / isto farem cada dia / o pouo he tio sojtito © medroso 
qué nfo ousn fallar deste geito he per tod: a (fra da China he muito pior do que digo pto qual 
toda a gente deseja reuolta e vinda de portugeses estes de Cantao, 


_ A-yiha de Aynio teem his cidade © quatorze villas esta a vista da terra da China teem 
bom porto nfo teem madeyra per esta rerio nifio teem fuetalha quando algfa gente de lochim 
se aleunntio em Jonquos ray a estas portes fazer soltos pedem socorro a Cant&o he cousa muito 
fraca be da terra China defronte de Aynio ate Cant&o a0 longo do mar quatro cidades muitas 
‘V™* per todo mar per Rios em algfs podem. entrar nauios em todos podem entrar couéa gross 
de remo em toilo o tempo se nanega teem ao longo desta costa muitos ylhas frescas que empa- 
rio todo o vento ysto he © principal desta gouernanca e sera dons tergoa de governance 
entrando Cantio no tomq* tudo isto he rendide como a cabera se someter « for tomada 
teem este Aynio muitos aendeyros tem qnoqnos e arcg" que nfo team toda aw terra da China 
em Cantado tem trate com esta areq® ¢ quoquos nsei daljofre muita copia que ni&o teem todas 
terra da China assi que digo que teem sindeyros que os Chia chamio Caunlloa destes tazem pera 
esta gouernanga dagni se podem auer muitos por ponco prego. 

Este Cantio teem obra dedozentos cauallos destes os mandarls pequenos que nico podem 
trazer andor teem chuallo asy [f, 120] of mandarls de guerra cada hum teem seu estes syndeiros 
88o peqnenos aio dandadora estes nas mios de portugeses podem aproueitar ordenados gineta e 
desporas estes Chis sio dacoute ¢ desemfreados tem Cantilo maia de vinte ou trjuta setros offi- 
gies pessons que fnzem cetrjbos sio muitos que he gente scm conto cada hum quando ganha 
dez Ts por dia pera comer louua a deos deste geito sio todos os offigines da China ASSiG como 
digo estes com os de Aynio podem aproueitar pera a terra val aqoi hom desies caualos de tres 
ate dex taes de prata penbia p* como mamtem oulbas nem podem andar em cauallo digo polle 
cidade. 

© Tutio Compim Comaquii sho tres pas que teem carrego desta gouernanen de Cantilo Cancy 
estes slo os mayores estioem hia ¢idade chamada Vecheu que esta no eatremo dambas estas 
goucrnancas esta cidade be de Queancy est&o aqni o mais do tho porque teem la guerra e de las 
Ruovernio ambos as veres vem o Cantéo estio dous tres meses ora hum ora outro as vesea se 
passio dous annos que nio rem nenhum a esta gouernanga de Quéey anda sempre asleultada 
muito grande parte sem lhe poder? valer esta he a causa porque estio laa o mais do tempo esta 
cidade estan no ponente de Cant&éo obra de trinta legoas per rio porque no tem caminbos per 
terra ec he a terra toda cortada de Hios vio laa em ¢ingne dias & muito grande andar com muita 
gente de sirga 6 vem em tres andando de noite e de din / Agoa corre de laa pera Cant&io teem 
este caminho hia cidade grande abordeda ao Hid qne se chama Cheuquf fa/ per todo este rio 
pode nauegar toda a cousa de remo sao per 4ate caminho pouoagdes sem conto asique a qualquer 
(f, 120v] cousa de guerra de Cantao estes abaliéo trazem gente como noses armada, andsr no rio eu 
fico que nio venha ninguem ¢ quemquergque vier per forca ha do vir desembarcar defronte desta 
gidade pegado ha pouoacio deste arabalde oa m* legos per este rio acima ao norte finalmente 
que nio pode vir ninguem que who seja apanhado e mormente que todos nanegio de dia e nllo 
de noite porque os Rica s lugares sic baixos e a lugares teem pedra e se vicrem todos jazem na 
mio pestoque mais banquas trazem do que direm. 

Tem Cantio mandaris depois destes ho cheahi eo pochiigy ¢ amchacy togy que chamio 
eamoy que estio de contino nesta gidade o ceuhy vem cada anno este nio teme # ninguem .todos 
temem a este este vem pera despachar todo o caso pera ver ver qual mandary faz, mal seo 
mandary que faz erro he pequeno cate lhe tira logo as orelbas das diag enformacdo ao Rey. se o 
mandary he moor escreue delleao Rey suaculpa dela vem que no seja maiz mandarim porgue 
o rey da enteyro credito a este assi ao tutio ¢ conqoic/ O Campym n&o esorene que teem 
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earreyo de gerra o tutio manda em tudo se algtla carta ouner descreuer seja ono ecuhi porque 
vem cada mono ¢ nao sabe dos roubos que sio feitos aos Portogeses estes nio so senko aluitrea 
segundo seruem assi lhes fazem morgees este em tudo despacho sem dar conta ao tutdo 
hem a cenhil mandary. 


(f. 121] Martim Ao de Melo veio na erado .622. a entrada do porto o fez bem do sua entrada 
dalgda gente que se la maton cOartelharia veyo o recado « Cantioassi deziao que elle escrenera 
hia carta q deziio q fallana bem os midarts que tinhio do aio pastado roubado a fazd® apastariose 
com sua vinda comerario » emburilhar perguutario no Cuhy q lhe paregia se fariio mereadras 
ou nao / dise o Ceahy q mercedrs como dites se fizesse / responderao elles @ ndo g auido medo 
4 com esta mercad' se recenesse ao diante algum damno q deitariao mio dalgum lngar o Cenhy 
no lhe respondeo nada elles sahirio descontentes estes pregiterdéo ontro tito a oytao g teem 
carrego do mare dos estrigeiros respondeolhe outro tanto cates dous mandarts q pergantario 
hom erso chigy outro o anchagy g erio os mayores de Cantio estes midario a oytao q forse 
Pelejar com os portugeses este nytao era nouamte vindo nio sabia do passado disse elle @ nao 
podia fezse doente mandardo laa o tiquoa  t8 carrego destrigeiros debnizo do aytao niio sey 0 
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accretamente acdtegeo q por mofina e por os capities nio ter? os Chis @ cdta e nao ter® artelharia 
atacada n® ordenada e cada hil capitao tirou pera seu cabo ¢ Dio de melo ser primro ferido de 
bia pedrada que ficou atordoado e diz? q toda « géte se meteo debaizo daleageun dos nauioa per- 
amor da pedra assi os tomario as mica P° hom@ estido armado néo lhe acodio ningnem foy 


saltarfo dentro nello trezentos Chis a roubar depois de sera cite recolhida fos innoos derilo co 
fogo no parioll da poluora abrazouse o nauio morrerio todos os Cts sem ficar nenhd desta nooe 
veyo recado ao aytao de como erio dons nauios tomados © o9 outros ydos foy logo « velo com 
gaitas escreueo G aquella gente que morreo do fogo que portugeses a matario / escreueo no tutdo 
eo tatio sel Rey veyoa sentenga que ja disse o avtao ci esta vitoria com peita q lhe deriio ca 


Martim Afonso vinhs ordenadoa China com embaizads pera pedir fortaleza se Tha no desem 
prowar sea podin fazer com officiaes que ja trazin pera aterrn » pera o mar | 
vinha bem ordenado os Chin nio darem fortaleza a ohi p* estrangeira 
quanto mais ® nos que cuidio que a verlhe a terra somos vindos Tome piz pedia [f. 121") bia 
easa om Cantio e on Ilha todo o conselhio do Rey be que vinhamos a pedir Ih 
# terra da Chins jaz em custume estranho sobre ay q io consente esirangeiro na terra bob pein 
de morte senilo he embnaixada obediente quato mais darlhe casn 2 mercadoria nao querem que se 
fagio lngares ponoados por nio deiturem mio dalgda cousa e mandann face ! 


6 sna terra porque 


Caan forte o que se nio podia fazer logo a gorra 


eTS na mio e tolhidos Os TmAntimentos por terra 
© a terra doentia ¢ man nilo acy quito se poderia 


soster assi que néo vinha a couse ordennda, 
Martim Affonso do mello trazis trezentos homés ers cousa muito pequena pera lenar anante 
o Smpresss qae creo que toda a gente morrera a fome e do®ga ate que nada viera a lame com 
mais forges de duzentos ou trerentoa hom®s se Podera tomar nanto on hila Va qre be muito 
milher chamada Jancangem que esta em hua Ilha cercade de mar de porto @ grande altura 
que. ésta ko ponente de nanto sete on oyto legons esta a bordos dagoa amurada de grande 
poucegio pevads ao mar esta era logo tomada sem matar ningwem daly correlhe aog rics @ des- 
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baratarlhe a fustalha ptos Chis emaperto que desta Ilha as portas de Cantao cousa muito fresca 
aproucitada darores e carnes e todos os peseados he pera abastar vinte mill hom@s ¢ barato com 
menos trabalho ¢ mais descanso e sem morte se podin fazer que comegar de nouo « terra que 
teem tantas cidades e villas e lugares abordados a agon escusado he mater a gente pois q ha 
de ser por forga de qualquer man™ como o3 Chis viré que os portugeses tomio posse do lugar 
gereado tudo se ha de comecar de slevantar. 

De Nanto vindo pera Cantéo no meo do Rio quasi pegado na barra taco Jaz hia grande 
powoagio on tres em hila [|ha que se chama aynicha tem canto talhado per casas runs igrejas e 
em cais de que se pode fazer hila [f, 122) fortalera como a de goa tem porto seraro de todos os 
ventos tudo de vaza porto maitoseguro aquiera a forca dos jlcos esta fortaleza jaz sobre Cantio 
sogiga nanto esta villa que digo ontra que se chama Xuntacim daqni podem defender os man- 
timts © por em aperto citio se redendera de qualquer man que o capitao quiser torno a dizer 
que leuar de pem@ caniéo na mio com forga de dous mila tres mil homes e milhor digo dons 
tres mil no que com menos se nfo acabe a demanda somte he grande conga e os carregos de 
lngares que 8&0 necessarios portageses no abastio seys mil pera render com menos do que 
digo e acabar a demanda porque os Chis sio logo aleuantados contra a gidade com a companhia 

Assi na fastalha portugeses trouxer? como na que aqui se fizer de seus PAaraos fn nossa 
guisa sera tal que todos os Rios deapejaraos Rios despejadosos manderis anse de render por forga 
ou do de fogir o despejar a cidade fica logo Cantio na mio e seu termo Isto pode fazer capities 
que tronxerem forges de setec@tos hom®s ate mil e ficar com elle a fastalha e cousa grosa de remo 
c toda a gente portugesa e malanares naos se os trouxer mandalas pera Coochim espidas de Chis 
officjnes G achara pera iré dex milhiese ee abalar o s°T gdor pera o segte logo cantdo he nas 
mos com toda a gonernanca ¢ deixar nelle fortaleza 2 Ingares q conuem deixar géte portugesn 
e malauares © tornesse co} toda son armada carregada de Chis carpintr® pedreiros ferreyros 
telheiros serradores e de todo outro offo cd suas molheres pera deixar por esas fortalezas que 
pode lenar 2 sua armada em juncoss terra des mil hom@s s@ fazer mingoa ¢ cada anno podem 
subir quatro mil s@ fazer moca esta he a cagsa marauilbosn porque por cada portuges pode 
tomar cem Chis pera as fortalezas. 

Cant&o dentro nelle tem hi cabeco chio pegado ao muro da bada do norte @ que esta hia 
casa que t@e ¢inquo sobrados t@ polas faldras deste cabego dentro seis ou sete igrejas que tem 
cito talhado pera fazer em dez dias hia v* cd muros e casas e das igrejas he s? conto desteos 
vigas portas fas daqni se pode senhorear a cidade ontra feita a borda dagon no meo da ponoariio 
onde os mandaris desembarcio que se pode fazer em cinquo dins porque he a pedra [E 122 ¥] de 
ito talhada per rnas e casas de iusts q he p* fazer hia grands cidadeamurada he torrejada outra 
na igréja que esta no rio assi G pedra ce a madr® e cal he s? conto pois officines ps isso e serui- 
dores em todo mundo nfo ha tantos ¢ sho bis serajores cO ponco jornal pto comer virdo c? mil e 
dos seus parsos fazer galees fustas bargitis dalgis se fario galeacas cd poucos liames que os rios 
nio quer® a forca do mar assi que todas estas cousas mais vagar io mister e se escreuer G em- 
por se por obra a terra desposta estn p* tudo deos quis q estes Chis sejio dondos pera perder? a 
terra. porg te o pres®te nfo tiuerio senhorio ma elles ponco ¢ ponco forio tomido a terra sens 
vezinhos e por isso he o reino grande porque estes Chis sio cheos de m Jndaria e duqui Ibes 
Vé ser@ pres®tuosog soberbos crucis e porgue ate o presente sendo rete couards ford s@ armas 
es? nenhil exercicio de guerra e sempre forio ganhido a terra a seoa vezinhos é no per mio 
4 saa terra chamiio o reino de Dd quiquer q vier ora seja capitao com frota de dez ate quinze 
Vellas primts cousa he desbaratar armada se a tiver® a que eu cuido que nio t2e seja p fogo 
fange medo cruel por este dia st dar Vida a nenhia todo inneo queimado e no ae.tome nin- 
g0e por se nilo gastaré os mitimentos G em todo tpo se achario cem Chis pers hd portages © 
isto ft despejarse ba nito ¢ logo terio fortaleza © mantim'+ se quiserd porque lego he na miio-e 
der oc} toda armada? aynicha que est a barra de ticoam como ja-aeime digo de-bd porto aqni 
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a0 Acorario aca naos jj nao poder? entrar no rio ¢ queirmarihe qualgr fustalha @ tiners & depois 
de tomado se bem parecer queimarthe o lugar por fazer medo sod Chis antes disto fto venba bis 
carta per hi negrinho cafre « venhs @ este maneira. 


O titolo da pessoa que for faco saber ao eohi ea cici de Cantio como anera ora tamtos annos 
4 el Rey nosso st mandou carta so Rey da China e presente per Tome plz o ql foy regebido pios 
"grandes e dos outros @ t8 carrego foy Ihe dado casa em Cant&o dahy foy chamaco do rey da 
China elle foy eo Vio em nigaf daly o mandon a Pequim pera la o despachar dizendo que la 
conuinha o despacho nunca mais delle soubemos na era de tantos veyo hia nso em sua busca 
pagou seva direytos e pagos armario sobre[f. 123] ella pera a tomarem e naera de titos vierllo 
em saa busca cinco iuncos carregado: de mercadorias e os mandaris armario sobre elles pera os 
roubar nio fazendo na terra mal nem sagrauo por o# innecos virem abertos do mar recolheriose 
a outros nauios @ deixardo os juncos no porto carregados de muitas mercadorias abarrotados 
sem dolles tirarem pada c na era de tantos annos vinbio cinquo naos com embaixador pera o 
Rey da China os manderia de mito ordenario com iuncos de ladrées que enganassem dous 
nauios com recados falsos de par tomario dous nauios ¢ o4 tres que ficario niio souberio como 
o embaixot del Rey n. s°T estana metido nas cadeas ¢ sua companhia « tomado toda sua farendao 
vestidos / @ sem comer nas cadeas como faaenda de Iadrdes sendo dembaixada assi recebido dos 
grandes e o presente que vinha pera o Rey recolhido sem querer mandar o embaix® isto nio he 
iust® mas he inst» de tres mandaris ladrdes ,f- smpochim o anhanci ¢ lentocim e pio de n&to que 
plos roubos que tem feites qaerem matar a todos por G o Rey da China o nlio sayba reyo isto s 
minha noticia vim qua « em de menhia serey em Cant&o por ver a cidade onde se faz tal justice 
o embaixador sejaa mim enuisdo antes de eu chegar a Cantio como for entregue a mim ent&o 
fallaremos emo que relena¢ ao que sio vindo do que he passadoe se nio quiserdes fique o 
culpa sobre yos outros que recebeis embaixadores e pres@te e pto roubaro meteis nas cideas 
esta he feita a tites dias da lua. 

Asai @ eserita a carta e enniada a pregosr liberdade na terra a todos e com toda cousa de 
remosentray o Ric e se tardar o recado se bem parecer por lhe officio a pouoacio @ queimar toda 
a fostalha que nic aproucitar pera seruigo de guerra ¢ Morta a géte quem néo seguir o bando tres 
dias qae Iho tolhio os mantimentoa morrerio todo sa fome s cidade tem bila grande casa doe 
mantimentos quasi pegadu a porta da banda do ponente dentro dos [f, 123 ¥] muros mag pera 
repartir pto pono he nada porque pouo he sem conto e compra cada dia o que ba de comer aasi 
que todos hio de morrer « fome e dose daleuantar contra os mandaris como se gente aleuitar 
logo a cidade he aleuantada compre teer grande aviso em nio receber recados de dilacdes por 
nio acudirera muitos parads com mantimentos a cidade em Canto onuer recados de vento que 
som tantos © o pono tanto que se no pode isto ver sobre tudo « fostalha desbaratada no rio nio 
pareca consa de Chia qne nio seja queimada com este tal matar snltarao medo na valia dos 
mandaris » embatarseam contra elles e isto se dene fazer e ser maia breue do que digo porque 
toda a gente esta esperando por portugeses a gidade per terra nfo lhe podem acudir mantimentoa 
que oa caminhos sao logo aleuantados que sem vinda de portugeses o fazem quanto mais neste 
todo arot a de vir pto rio e ciipre ter vigia pto estreito q esta pto rio acima aw norte obra de 
m® legoa por onde Ihe podé vir mantim@tos e socorro neste se ponha fustalha j tomado oestreyto 
q nio vinhs tedo he na mio se of mandaris ouuerem de fogir a de ser por este esteiro aqui he 
sua saluacio este esteiro podem eatar gallees «deste esteiro vem cidade por terra que he 
perto aly vem todo o mandarim e daly o faz saber e entio entra e vem canallos per terra » 
dizer aoa mandaris da cidade que manderim he entrada feita na era de 534. 


[f. 124) Trelado de outra carta queo mesmo Christouio v™ oscreuso da China, 
gor, 
Olbando sempre vossa carta me desaliua muito minha infirmidade com os esforcos qué ms 
merpee das me da causa a ter algom lugar eacrener sfor em breve nko ser muita a leitore 
repetindo saor nesta cidade na qual siior digo se a indja estinesse de mancira que o se geuer- 
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nardor ordenou o sf eytor da sylusira com « frota G cadn anno vay ao eatrcyto conuindo nella 
tres mill homés trazendo maliauares pera com elles per em espanto a pente com verem estes maln- 
wares com a5 costas dos portugeses irio tomando a metade da terra da China se ahi oauesse 
gtte pera soster tanta cidade e tanta copin de villas que tio fraca gente he e tf maneyra 

Neste Rio desta gidade pod? entrar so naos de duzentos tonelados todo o.galiiio por grande 
que sey, por respeito de demandar pouca agoa / todo este rio siior he de vasa 6 todo he limpo 
de pedras que sinds q fice em seco na relous porque o rio he muito alto fica a cidade sobmetida 
debairo destas naos /quandoa mare encher pordo prancha dos galedes «© nauios num terra por 
dde saya a gente per este rio estio as casas do arabalde metidas com terem amparo per reapeite 
dages nio alagar tado o j! amparo he de pedra entulhado de terra altura de hum homem e 
m® homé em Ingares mada por todalas partes tem saidas muy fermosas mas todas calyadas de fer- 
moss pedra / a qual pedra seruira so presente pera fortalezas | porse a «or o fogo na ponta desse 
arabalde porque venha queimando tudo ao longo do rio por ficar tudo limpo pera a artelharia 
iugar 6 porque se nio ponhio per [f. 124 v] hi oa Chis tirard com frechas od ter? emparo das 
casas he necessaria por lhe o fogo que fique tudo limpo sem nenhia cass ficar. 

Com tado sor oulhese bem a pringips! desembarcaclo e no meo desse arabalde onde estas 
hila casa dos mandarls quando vio pera algures vio aly desembarcar e embarcar « qual casa tée 
hum regebim#@to de quace s qual casa he daredor cercada de taypa feita de terra posta em altura 
de hum remessio onde se neste lugar pode recolher soma de gente com mandarem de ribar ao 
rededor todas us caaus porg fique Ingar pers ae 4 fortaleza fazer pera se por artelharia fazendo 
buracos nestaa taipas pera porem bombardas grosses ate se fazer a fortaleza que messe lugar 
mesmo se ha de fazer com a fortaleza e ir entestar no rio e vir entestar com o porta da cidade 
fazendo hia couraga muito forte e fremosa que vaa tomando sobre a porta da cidade que sogi- 
gae a cidade toda porque tudo he terra chin como s palma da mio com artellaria pera hum 
cabo e pera outro a qual coaraga he de ficar em maneyra da ponte dando lugar a hom riozinho 
que se mete o muro eo araballde e pera entrart na gidade teem hia ponte de pedra muito fer- 
moss em couraca ade ser apegada com esta ponte esta couracs fica sobre esta porta « toma da 
ponte « a de ter a seruStia pta fortaleza mesmo onde se deve apousétar o alcaide moor. 


Tanto s°r que a deaembarcacdo for neste lagar oulhe bé q he perto da porta da gidade se se 
a cidade no rende por se & tres camellos ¢ derribario as portas qae sio duas estio ibas de duas 
defronte hiia da outra estas portas s° sio foradas de cobre tanto q entrarem irio ter a casa do 
poch@gy que he a principal casa que nesta cidade ha que hea casa onde estan a fazenda do Rey 
onde se achara muita prata que nio teem conto ¢ assi muito ours e mervadorins / esta caaa he a 
cabeca desta gouernira porque nesta casa desde pta menha [f. 125] ate noite nunca se faz senio 
peear prata das rendas que de todos os cabos vem oa qual casa se porem dusttos on trerentos 
hom@s com hum capitéo que fiqae posto na cidade ate 36 4 fortaleza fazer / ¢ nasi ee he de fazer 
hia fortaleza dentro na cidade onde estan ham outeyro pequeno com hilas igrejas teem em si 
pedra pera fazer a fortaleza a qual fortaleza ha de ser assontada sobre o muro que Vay pera o 
banda do norte que he terra firme com hia terra de quatro sobrados tudo cheo dartelharia que 
fogue pera o norte e ponente eleuante e assy ps a cidade fiquiac todos os cabos resgourdados com 
esta fortaleza ea cidade metida e sopeada debaixo desta fortaleza na qual fortaleza s°r estario 
cem homés fiqna ta forte a cidade que nio pode decor hia ane qne tenhs remedio a forir os 
quaes cf homés gor serio modados de tres ou quatro meses ir? sior darmada fazerem proueito. 


Assi sor ir a dar em hia feitoria que se chama o couchefaa onde sae eacapario mil presos 
© menos se of mandaris os nio matarem por averom medo de se na cidade alleuantaré e mata 
rem os mandaris asi pello conseguinte assi esta chon de prata que tambem ese recolh® renda 
do Rey eas penag dos presos que sio em gré maneira m prata a qual farends a" que nesta 
feitoria estioer ge modara desta pera & casa do poohecy onde hits de estar estes homes Por em 
mentes se farer « fortalera recolherem shi todo o que ao tomer e as! irdo a ontras duas feitoring 
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do Rey tambem tem muita prata-de rendas que se arccadio ox qnacs duas feitorias se chamaio 
per nome nayhay e pinhsem e se se achar esta fards toda se passara ao pochengy a se aby aver 
de guardar ate tudo ser seentado | sorie avisados que se caso for no acharem prata nenhia © 
dentro nessos casa que slo grandes acharem algum homem seja perguntado por isso que pode 
ser estar soterrada em Ingar que se nilo ache qne por essas gidades que sio cébatjdas [f. 125 v} 
dos ladries assi fazem que a soterréo e deizio por a negaga quatro on cinqao mil taes por nao 
andarem os ladries buscandc tudo que vio dar com ella. 


E aasi se perguotara s°t ptos gaddes do aroz q so sete on oyte casas onde estio tres man- 
daris peqnenos comparauecis allx* as quaca casas teem em si milhdes de milhées de piqnos 
daroz p* a rogra dos mandaria ec assi outra gente o qual aroz se se posser? a vender a gente dw 
terra farse do mais de quareuta mill taéees de prata pollo qual s°° se poréo trinta hom@s com 
hum ecapitio c terem guardado este aroz ate se a gidade e cousas virem assentar sem se deste 
arozt bollir delle que se caso for eior nio ouner remedio ao presente nio acodir aroz n® manti- 
mentos de fora moura a gente da cidade toda ha fome / entdo s°t he neo® abrirse esate aroz © 
vender este aroz.a geute que na ¢idade estiner e se caso for valer caro desse algd tanto de’ 
karato por agente nio teer entéo per onde o mercar que toda a gitte 6° a mais della q neste 
cidade vine sao todos officiics e mercadores e gente toda q por fazer? mercadoria vinem q a gette 
sor que he rica e tem terras vinem ptos aldens onde te? a suas terras qne as terras aqni valem 
apeso de dinheyro este he o respeito por onde a gente morrera a fome nig vindo aroz de fora 
a vender que se nio pode soster esta cidade tres dias que nio moura a gente a fome por ser 
Mito o Po. 

E assi se dara sor deste arozaos pedreyros ¢ carpintro e ferreiros e trabalhadores que nas 
fortalezas andarem dando |he cada dia tres fis de seu jornal que sio doze fs por din « andario 
contentcs @ aqui os manduris pera seos sern)* lhe dio dous fds e se nao trabalhio di lhe agontes 
como palhas pello qual sores serio estes trabalhadores bé pagos sem se do del Rey nosso sor 
tiraur nem gastar hum ceitil [f. 126) somente deste aroz se fario com fortulezas nesta terra 
que todaa casa do mandarym teem pedra esteos pera sobrados de {torres e de que quiserem 
tanto quanto nio sio ne¢esearios tantos, 


E assi £°T se mandara logo em breue taparde pedra e qual todallas portas que vio pera o 
nore ¢ assias de ponente e leuante nio deixando nesta cidade somente esta porta por onde se 
siroa a pete que ha de virdar com a fortaleza e o s°T capitio moor se tornara a recollher onde 
se desombarcon com todaa gente saloante on trezétos homés que ficario dentro na cidade 
na casa do pochtcy / he cousa grande o fechado tudo com a fortaleza com on chaues da gidade 
sc darem de noite a este capitio que & métes que ali estiner om quanto se facio as fortaleras e 
™polla menhia serio dadas a quem tiner cargo de guardar aquella porta e de fechar com de noyte 
vigiarem é tocarem os atabagues como he veo custume, 

E assi s° se ordenara com a géte da terra com se repartir e se ordenar hom home por 
cabeca da mesma terra tallaed de moro vigiara a gente que naquellas rnas viuer® porque assi he 
sen custume ec istjllo com Ihe darem ataballes que tomar? nas casas destes mandaris pta menhia 
rierao dar conta como he custume aqnelle eapitio g estiner nuquella casa tal cabo esta seguro 
virao outros e tal cabo esta segoro daram as chaues pera abriré a porta ci eT deirar em seguro 
o estillo da terra cd se port de giolbos aca s°te* capities ¢ asei toda a ontra p* que qualqt cargo 
‘iner qne o custome da terra assi be e nfo se perqua q a gente he maa e assi ple conseguinte 
scoutallos como nio estinor® prestes ao q sao obrigadosa fazer doutra manejra sera trabalho 
soster esta gtte que os midaris nunca al fazt senio desde polla menhia ate norte e matar e nilo 
podem com elles. 

Se caso for set que poser? per hi algis barcos « com elles [f, 126 v] tirarem saiie » tomtallos 
qne qualquer gente os tomara como Fire qne sAem pera esse proposite mio esperio que suas armae 
niko cisint® csperarem a cousa de portngeses as espadas so de feigio das nossas obra de tres 
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palmos ferro morto sf ter8 ponta trazem por armas bajos acolchoados hii capagete na cabeca 
feito destanho tirdo frechase nio muito bem esta he a sua man da guerra estes s°T que so 
apremados a ysso que agente do pouo nico o sabe fazer som! fechio as portas e nao clurao de 
mays ¢ soterrarem o que teem de prata que cousas de casa nio tem somt® hia mesa vella e hia 


E isto s°F niiova gente do pouo nio teem cousa nenhila despada nem frecha somonte 0 pono 
quando se recreye algd aleuitam fechio as porlas e cada hil se mete em sua casa ¢ a qué mais 
pode a esses obedeqem finalmente s°r que esta gente com que os mandaris sost? a terra ‘he desta 
maneira a qual conta dou em breve / todo hom que he preso he inlgado a morrer onde assi na 
cadea quatro e cinguo annos vé outros mandaris e se t@ o prego prata peita escreud delle ao 
Rey e603 mideris grandes abremno daquella penna que teem e diolhe degredo pera todo sem- 
pre e assi os fo8 ficko obrigateiros tabem aeste degredo he comparauel stor a homts que em 
portugal degradio pera as Ilhaa o qual homem he comparado a algoz estes hom@s dioclhe cada 
mes hii piquo daroz pera Comer em sun casa com sua molher e assi doutros ftot ge recrecd tam- 
bem fazer® destes homes degradados estes hom@s desta cidade degradionos pera ontra gouern’ga 
os doatras gouernangas degradio pera esta avera nesta gouernanga repartidos pellas gidades, 
villas e lugares que estio puardido as portas e cadeas ¢ andio pellos rios nio se aleulitio [f. 127] 
pellas gidadea treze ate quatorze mil hom@s/ nesta gidade estario continoadamente trea mil 
hom@s guardando as portas da gidade com capit&es pto qual nio ha malauar que nio peleje com 
quorenta destes hom@s e¢ todos os matara que o seu geito todo he come molheres nio ha nelles 
estamago somente apupadas com esta gente sostem of mandaris esta terra que he o mundo, 

Pello qual tanto que a frota se fizera vella pera vir pera esta cidade nio ha mandarim que 
na cidade aguards a frotano rio oa mandsris deitarse io pollas portas fora misto nfo ba dunida 
neohiin senio ser assi no m? deste rio esta hia igreja dos chia aqi esta na frontaria no meyo da 

gidade sera tamanha como a fortaleza de calequa 5 qual esta ja feita em his fortaleza somte 
ergners o muro e fazerem Ihe torres o qual se dene de fazer bila fortaleza forte de torres on 
balcartes porque estando esta fortaleza ally com vinte ou triuta homés he estar o rio e tudd 
degollado porque daly ha de iulgar a artelharia pera todas as badass assipera a cidade como pello 
rio agima como pto rio abaizo o fundam' que se da judia ha de trazer artelharia que cd qual- 

Como for assentadsa a yéte na cidade logoem bree nfo se passando mais que dous ate 
quatro dias se tomario paraos e se congertarao logo @ fustas se trouxerem e iréo pto rio agima 
com leoart soma de artelharia irio queimando quites parncs © juncos e cousas se schar de 

villas e Ingares fazendose grandes estroygies sem ficar cousa nenbila so prestte por por espanto 
na gente que ainda q@ de gima yvenhio os mandaris grandes com algia gente que se nfo ache 
embarcagio nenhilanem sch? mantimentos nenhis peraa gente [f. 127 ¥] comer quanto mais en 
creo que nao ha de degernenhit nem pode porque so deizarem lan os ladrdes do se dalenitar pella 
terrae am de vir roubando ¢ matando o mundo todo como souberd que esta cidade he tomada 
que se podem aqui rir acolher e emborilhada a terrade maneira que apellida toda que logo se he 
gente ba de aleuitar pta gouernanga e pio ha daver manderim quc no mateem pto qual a guerra 
se feca cruamente per onde quer que puderem assi que todas estas tres gouernangas el Rey da 
China ha de perder conu@lhe fazer congerto e3 os seos capities nio se pode sosler nem a terra 
mantar n¢ andar gouernada nem pagar? direytos ao Rey porque ni pod? semear nem se pode 
fazer mercadoria pto qual fazendoge congerto fagase muito a prouejto del Rey nosso sf qne lhe 
dara el Rey da China his nao carregads de prata cadanno por se nio emborilharem todas quinze 
gouernancas ou se demouer e assi ae fara mereadoria como era dantes. 

E assi sor pfu Ilha da viniaga fa2.o caminho pera qnatro on ginco gidades mesmo desta 
qduernanga ¢ muita v3# e pouosgdes de m* legoa om comprida com muito pono as quaes gidades 

sko grandes e de gente riquae de maite sedae todo o ferro e estanbo dally vem e nasi sor qne 
he grade tralo que o Rey trata cd esta set que tem nelle grande renda as quaes cidades estio ao 





ae 
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longo da costa cd o mar nellas se bater one darao estas cidades quanta rendao rey tem na terre 
ael Rey nosso s°° ¢ assi obedegerdo por mio serem estruidas e por o pouo. se niio. ver perdido e 
nio consentirao mandarim da terra que os gonerne somente por fazerem partido que sejiio on 
seus capities contentes com darem a metade das rendasael Rey nosso sof que niio [f, 128) 
he cidade que mio de cor¢ta ginquoenta mill crnzados cada anno / nio digo de villas queas villas 
agsi o ko de fazer que dario segundo a renda vinte mill e trinta mill cruzados de paring e dario 
hia nao de pratanel Rey nosso so s@ nesta terra se gastar hum ceitill del Rey nosso s°F senio 
leuarioc pera a India se fazerem o3 gastos e cargos de naog pa portugal. . nant 

Estas cidades podem irs ellas em todo tempo assi no inuerno como no verso tudo em hi 
porque todo ha de ser galees fermosas e fostas e nanics cousa de remo e tudo se nanega ptos 
rios¢ per antre jilhas que aqui os chTs todo o anno nauegio/ assi pera hum cabo como pera 
outro / ea gouerniga deste cantio e de foquem per hi parte com hia cidade destas que se chama 
eoicheufa da gouernanga de foquem esta logo hia cidade que se chama camcheu be cidade 
fermosae a grande esta estag no mar he cousa riqua da seda e tafetas e de cifera 6 muito 
sale de grande trafega e tem em si grande numero de inncos com todo tp) podem hire 
vir que desta cidade em todo tempo vio e pot.xv, xx. dings por este caminho da Ilha este he 
fermoso camiuho por auer muitos villas ¢ pouoagdes tibem tem outro braco antre esta terra de 
Cantéo por onde vio ¢ tambem bom caminho por todas esias cousas se perguntara nos Chis e 
tem outroa muitos rios per onde vio a outros lugares. 

Assi er por essa banda dease cljay onde ora cataes estio tres cidades as quaes se chamao 
per nome hia loycheu outra lencheu outra quanchen sio la mais metidas pera dentro pera o 
brago do mar que se mete antre as has daynio [f. 128 v] vem dar nestas cidades od daredor terd - 
muitas V0" e ponosgies esio grandes gidades de muitas rondas ¢ tambem teem algd aljofre as 
quaes per forga io de obedeger ao poder del Rey nosso ser e nio pode consentir mandarta do 
Rey somente se for por congerto do que o3 seas capitics fizert o qual per forca dariio tres tergos 
da renda a el Hey nosso sor e hum tergo a cl Rey da China por nko se queimarem nem destroirem 
estas cidades e villas que tudo esta a mio poderem fazer quinhentos ¢ seis centos homts com 
trinta ou corenta villas tudo de fustas que artelharia ha de fazer a gucrma. 











Pollo qual nesta cidade que se chama quanchenfu tem grandes cerrarias ¢ nestas serrarias 
se recolhé grande soma de lndrjea 6 derao ja duas vezea nesta cidade oa roubarao toda oa quaes 
ladrdes como souberem da tomada desta cidade do de decer e am de dar delin que niio t8e entio 
qué a gouerne q os mandaris io de fogir e assi em villas e lugares fo de roubar ¢ mstar ate que 
og seus capities nio ponhiio nisto prouisio nao teem este powo sem yirem pedir socorro ao g°t 
capitio moor com pedir portugeses que vio gouernar aqnella terra niio se damnifiqnue dos 
ladrées que o pono nio teem defensio somente o mais do pouo metertse de companhia a rouba- 
rem que o mais da gite he géte de vento desamarrada toda de mereadoria cousa de vento assi 
como sf hi ha gtte riqua asi ha hi edte que nio ale HO | id 
esr osc riq gite q pode alcangur de comer esta he « resiio por tado 

Pello qual sor tanto qno esta cidade estiner forte com forta[f.129]lezas nos logares 
compre e da indin Vier gente em todas estas cidades que saisear aan a0 Mar ps A 
Tios s¢ fara em cada cidade hiia fortaleza forte onde sc ponhiio ham capitio com gingnBta homts 
peta gouernar a terra e recolher as rendas pera el Rey nosso sor com a gente da terra mesmo | 
of quses portugeses que ahi estinerem do de ter de todos cargo e hao de ser todos riquos, 4 ha 
de ser pto estillo da terra estes Chis fo de ser fieys como sr forem amansados cd og portugeses 
6 ASR em Vee se fario tambem fortalezas com s®pre ser todo corrido o3 fusialha era ir © vir 
quanto mais gente quanto mais proucito tito mais so ha de ir alcisido, 

_ De pringipio sr se meta o ferro nelles e o fogo altamt? porq assi se queré o8 inimigos de 
pringipio etanto que o eer Capito mor vier pera entrar no rio seja destroido exba lugar que se 
chama mata onde estéo capitées da guerra o} obra de dous mil hom@s destes degradados que par 
ser frontaria e per estrangeiros ali virem de mercadoria eatin ahi nesse lugar algds inncos seja 
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eq | esse lugar todo ardido em fogo que a gente que shi estaa nio ha des- 
ew vindo pera qima a0 longo da costa estea hila pouoacko de gente o qual mandarao os 
bateia quejmar e tomario parsos bog. e se teverem illcos queiminos nio queimando o8 paracs que 
sio suffigittes pera correrem rics of elles ¢ asi yindo mais p* diante onde esata hin ilha que se 
chama ayniioha se tomario pescadores que sabi a entrada da barra a qual ylha he pouoada recolhe 
em si muitos innoos info oa hateia [F. 129 v] ¢ fustas queimar os inneos se nio forem fogidos ¢ asgi 
ha mtos paraos niio desbsraid estes paraos que de pringipio hio de ser muito negessariog que todo 
parao destes pode traser tres bergos e ginco aseis homits portogeses nio contando remeiros tudo 
isto sfiorsera estroido’ porque fiqae tudo limpo que as naog que na barra ficarem fcara tndo 
seguro € yrio © virio os bateis cada vex que necrssario for sem receo de nenh@ cabo lhe sor feito 
perthizo iro e virio olkido s® tudo fica reaguardado nfo se pode orrar am conga nenhila como 
pera estes termos ¢ de Christouio V8 se reger® seja sot tudo bem visto nao se saindo do que 
agui diz tudo seja estroido nao fiquem esses inimijos nas costas. 


Desia goueraanga s°* como fortalezas e tudo foy assStado irko a foquem que he gouerniva sobre 
sy qae be cousa boa de seda c meteadorias no qual se corre todv anno irdoe virko e todas as gidades 
e yaa estio chegadas ao mar como for his armadade galees e fustas ate corenta ou mais em que 
andem seis gentos ou sete centos hom@s fario por aly facanhas em que fario tudo tributario a el 
Rey nosso sof todes estas gidades e villas c} cadanno trazer® de pariag hum nanio carregado de 
prata nio podem monos fazer por se pio dostruir e perder a terra per concerto am de partir 
asrendas pfo m? com el Rey nosso sor qne nesta gente nio ha nenhia defensio como ouuirem 
rogir hila bombarda io se de ir por nos outejros e onlhar o que qnerem fazer os portugeses olhese 
quanta riqueza sem se trazer nem se-gastara somente leuarem [f; 130 ] limpamente pera portugal 
ontra india se alenngara e de tanto proneito e per tempo maito mais que recrecera mais gente eassi 
irio aleangando mais e sogigario mais 6 asei todotos portageses muito riquos que a terrao confate 
assise ide hir a ests foquem pera s banda da Ilha dondo fario mercadorias por onde desta 
cidade gonernancs s%o cidades ¢ V7 © lugares © ponoacots o asi de foquem com esta frots tudo 
se corre aasi desta Cantio e terra e assi a de foqud tudo s® de hum ferro faziio logo tributario o 
farse ko grandes destroicdes em qneimarom iuncos que estes foqud tem numero de milhdes delles 
© assi em por® ag proos das galees o fostas nas gidadea as bombardadas ainda que venha pedir 
mla néo oa deixio «°° de principio a saber o que podem fazer o poder del Roy nosso sor ne terre 
pera Thea virem as parcas redondas sem refosart @ nenhi tempo do que oa seos capities ordenard 
So de ter pera isto conhecimento do que lhe podem fazer. 

Asai sor ao mar deste foquem estSo oa lequeos que cadanno vend? mercadoria a patane e soyio 
em tempo do rey de malaca ir a malaca sio muitas ilhas e onde esta o rey he hia ylha muito 
grande e nio pode a ser menos porqne a géte he limpa e« fazem ioneos muy grandrs as quaes 
ylhos ¢@ muito ouro e cobre ce ferro e muitas mercadorias que ba em malaca e patane que trazem 
e teem damascos ¢ seda muita porcollanas desta gouernica de foquem a tomarem as primei- 
ras ilhos efo trea ding de golfio estes leqness vem cada dia fazer mercadoria of esta terra de 
foqné e de foquem vio escondidamente [f. 130 v | la a fazer morcadoria no ql por tempo podem ir 
com ellea fazer mercadoria e elles virem aqui fazer mereadoria ¢ se via sf tecendo o trato nesta 
gidade de toda parte de pact o patane ¢ o pio de syam ee fara agai outra casa da India que esta 
terra tem grande norcessidade deste pio de ayi agora val aqui muito/ outras mereadorias 


esousarse fio / este pio nio. 

Sejin er estas cartas mostrades aos sof" capities mores nio se emcubriio s°F que se jorge 
aluares amostrara as certas que leuana ao 8° dom estenfio ede nos souberao en conifico. que 
Mio estiacramos aqui nesta cadea ou uincs on mortos em dons annos on o #r goternador 
onnera de mandar on do malaca se ounera de ordenar cousa por onde nos daqui tifarie porqae 
se faz m° seruje a el Rey riosso 5° buscarse- todollos remedios pera. nos -daqui sr tirarem por 
tanto ea confio 2% em sua merce com estas lenar nio se esperar de portagal a el Rey nosso gor 
ordenar a yinda a esta terra somente sua merce acaballo com o eof gouernador na jodia pois que 


todo tomado « queimada 
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espantados como nio vée poder sobre esta terra aver tantos annos nio sabemos a rezdo assi sor 
de hia maneira on dovtra com seis naos como em outras cartua se verd so pode tudo acabar sor 
vendo sobre nossa soliura. 


De hia maneira ou doutra q sor vieré tito que esse porto chegarem Jogo facko os jorabacas as 
cartes sobre nos nfo mand sor matar pedindo nos muy altamente quea yso ve [f, 131] asi se 
causa for vir consa grande assi se ponha nesse porto a nos pedir muito rijo que estes mandaris de nos 
sof teem 0 resco que sabemos a terra esse he o respeito porqne nos nao soltio e nos t&e nesta cadena 
sendo a mais forte que ha nesta cidade nio posse sor escreuer mais largo por que tenho a mio dotte 
de chagas que me arebentariio ¢ por nio eer mais necessario que cristouko Vieyra nunca deixa degereue 
todallas mais cousns/feita nesta cadea do Anchias dez loas@ tantos dias de ontobro rogando a 
nosso §°F gq vos guarde ¢ vos queira sor leuar a saluamento como sua mercee deseja, 


Seruj*® de sun merges | V% Caluo. 


Ese hem@? siior qui sna mercee traz por guin he hom? honrrado foy homem que tene fazenda 
esteue muito tempo preso e linrouse ¢ foy degradado e teue maneyra como se foy a Malaca he gor 
hom@ digno de lhe ser feita honrra e ho home sufiicitte pera esta terra soja lhe sor em Malaca dado 
mantimento ¢ ao jurabaca que sko necessariog, 


sor. 


Esta gouernanga de Cantao sera de sua obrigacko em roda de duzentas legoas bem feitas cidades 
© villas © pouongtes tuilo esta assentailo em terra chia metjdas ptos rios armadas as casas em madeyra 
® goucrnaca de foquem he mais pequena teem menos dons gidades [f. 131] sera de sua obrigacio em 
Reda cento e sesenta legoas he cousa muito bone asai as cidades e villas assentadas do theor deste 
Canto estas duns folhas em que estio estas Souernangas nio se desspegario porque dizem com estas 
COUssS Que sqii Vio escritas, 


Eu sor tenho o linro de todas quinze gouernancas cada gouerniica qantas cidades i@ ¢ vas e ontros 
lngares todo escripto largamte e o modo e manta que se té em toda a terrae do regimto della como 
de todo o mais e cidades como esto assentadas e ontros lugares e assi proucitos del Rey n, ser esta 
ham homé estndando en sof sey leer escreno a letra da terra que estou dosute e rejo os Chis e tomo 
a letra, 

Esta folha sor debuxada estaa a gouernica de Cantao toda a qual significa os rios as gidades que 
sio dez todas per seu nome ao po dessa folha & hia cidade @ se chama Ayniio G quando vi pera este 
porto fica-a mio esquerda tudo sito Ilhas como ahi sor vereis nos quaes Ilhas esta hia populoza 
cidade e tres cheos qne sao abaixo da gidade @ dez Vas § cada va he mayor que a cidade deuora dex 
Vezes mais g@te ontra va onde estio capities de guerra como ail0 esses que @ yoesa guarda estilo destag 
Tihas a esta cidade de Cantio avera cinquoenta on sesenta legoas, 

Pollo ser siio qninze grandes gidades e mto grandes poucagdes he couga rica de grandes rendas 
de palmares ¢ arequas por respeito destes arequaes e palmares he a milhor cousa que ha na terra da 
China onde se pese no aljofre todo em ontra parte nio no ha saluante nessas [f, 132] ylhas as quaes 
Ilhas sor partem da banda do sul con o reino de Ganchim e desta terra de Cantao pera iré la metese 
hum brago de mar com bom vento passasse em hum diae Ruj vento dia e noyte. 

Pollo qual sor feita fortaleza nesta gidane estas gidades sio logo leuantadas ea mais da gite 
andarem a roubar e mataré a hile a ontros porque nio hades ter quem a gouerne n@ a qué obedecer 
porque 40 de mater os mandaris ou fogirem que a gente he muito pobre ¢ maltratada dos mandarTs 
qué pouernio, 

Estas hes @ gidades niio t2e sor nenhiia maneira de socorro fazendosse hila fortaleza ha princi- 
pal cidade com quinh@tos hom@s estantea nella e com muita fustalha que corra o brago do mar com 
outros quinh®tes homé# ficko sometidas a obedecerd a el Rey nosso s** porqne do geito com as rendas 
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que sohiiio a pagar ao Rey destas gidades destas Ilhas tiruree ba grande riqueza em grav man™ como 
a terra assitar qne edo ag rendas myy grandes, 

Deueis saber sor que mais {oy tomarse Goa do qué sera tormarem estas gidades © sogigarem por 
respeito da gote ser muito fraca em grio maneira ¢ no teem lealdade oo Rey ni com pay nem may pio 
andio senio com quem pode mais que cosa tam boa se deixa daleangar assi, pollo edseguinte teem 
grio copia de gimpilfte esta gouernice teem muito gempgibre muitu bom.e canella who he muito fina, 

Pollo qual sor deixo esta substancia deste Aynao [f- 152 v] turno sfior esta cidade de Cantao 
que he a cabeca desta gouernanya ,f- esto aqui c# mandaris grandes todos us ftos da instiga aqui vem 
despachar rendas pto consesai..te he fermosa e populosa ghlade he couga muito a mio pera o poder 
del Rey n. 5% nelia fazer cousas facanhosas estan do geite da cidade de Lixe om galeam que nesta 
gilade entrara fara render porque mete a cidade debaixo de sy uke avers hom® que aparece como 
artelharia tirar O40 avera homem que aparcea fete quem gourrne gente nem mens a cidade, 

Vinde bila frota com tres mil hom@s fardo bila fortaleca na ¢dade tomandoa jor el Rey n. s® 
a qual fortaleza fario onde Clristougo Vieyra esereve com hija couraga que venlia sobre a porta de 
‘rea ou quatro sobrados que sevigue o metade da cidwle fario dentro na cidule hia fortal-za em ham 
onteyro onde estao hiss igrejas des Chis a qual fortaleza sera do geito da ‘de Caleea tomara acbre o 
rauro da yidade que vay pera a bandado norte com hia torre grande que jogue pera agquella bands 
fica s gidade tode sometida debaixo no qual |ugar a pedra madeyra e telha pera fazerem duas for- 
talozas. com os pedreyros da terra e serajeres como areas pia praya do mar estaray nesta fortaleza 
alee cem homits ¢ as chaues da cilale de noita ilarse io a0 capitio desta fortaleza as portas que vio ds 
boule do norte ¢ do leuante ponente serio fechadas a sernintia sera pera a banda do rio, 


Com fazerem porteiros em cada porta hum portages ¢ cinqnoenta hom@s da terra que tenhiio 
cargo da porta esta gente a sobla da cada dia dous (5s a sera de pagada que sera pto estillo da terra 
ode saber qui entra na cidade ¢ o que vem fazer ¢ ha de hir pollas ¢ chaves polla menbaa a forta- 
leza que esta dentro na cidade. 

Pera cima desta cidade onde se fasem dans rica se fara hia fortaleza feita de moralhas altas com 
muita artelharia com duzttos [f. 133] hom@s o-fostalha que se dizem algiia gente que lhe tera sor 
io nic tem pera onde possio vir a esta cidade t40 qual sor he mais de soster Goa do que sera 
soster esta gouernanca ¢ aliem del Rey n. s‘¥ aver grande riqueza toda s outra gente ha de aor riqus 
porque s terra da lugar a tado ptos muitos cargos que na terra hio de ter. 


Pollo qual sor de principio averse a destes paraoe da terra grades que sic suffigentes pera ysso 
© correréo quantos rics por hi ouver ¢ queimarao quantos barecos acharem e iuncos como isto ao pre- 
sente for queimado e destruido » fome morrerio que nio teem por onde lhe renhio mantimentos ¢ se 
algum caminho teem niio ousio de andar por elle por respeito que tudo sio ladriea no mundo se nao 
-schara terra de riquezae pera someter debaixo do poder seno esta e néo muito poder ¢ se o poder 
for grande quite mais riqueza se alcancara, 


De principio sor serio altamente castigados com artelharia que fallando agora nella metem o 
dedo na boca despantados de couss tam forte por respeito de ser gente que nio teem extamago e 
desque nace ate que morre nio toma na mio genio lida feca sem ponta pera cortarem de comer 
ealuite sor s gate que trazem a soldadada que and&o guardando com esses eapities os portos'e Trios de 
ladries @ por se niio fazer iuncos grandes por se nio aleuantar o pono a fazer® ladrdes porque vinem 
em grande sogeigio como Christouio Veo da couta nesans cartas que escreue em que sda a conta 


Pollo qua! sor se fara nesta cidade outra casa da India nao trazenilo de portugual saluante daqui 
levarem nao carregada de prata ¢ ouro pers na India fazerem cargo das naca peta~ portugal e se 
fazer o-gasto na India daqui ira cobre [f. 183: y)} salitre chumbo pedra Vme estopacabres todo o ferro 
pregalura breo todas estes cousns sio tanto cm absstanga que he pera espantar aqui se fara toda 
armada que no India se ouuer mister alees galides naos he madeira muita carpinteiros da terra 
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muitos como bichos ¢ assi ferreiros pedreyroa telhe.ros wutrus olfipiacs € pera espantar niio ha portuges: ; 
nenhum de por mao em pedra nem em pao pera se fortaleza fazer, 


Toda pimfta de pact de pedir patane oanda se fara hia grande feitoria de riqueza aqui como — 
a terra asentar porio a pimemta em quinze dezaseis this que ninguem pio ha de tratar com ella 
somente el Rey nosso sore assi a¢r todallag mercadorias de Syio tomario ¥- pjoe darlhe bo outras 
mercadorias porque a feitoria ha destar chea de mercadoria da terra ¢ ass a mercadoria deasas parjes 
farse a numero de riquezaé¢ a gente darmas nao lhe negessario tratar com estas mercadorias porque 
a terra he tamanha e de tamanhos proueitos que se cem mil homés ouuer todos terio cargo e todos 
aio pto estillo da terra de peitas « dadiuas muito grandes. 


Daqui s°F correrio na gouérnanga de foquem aql gouernanga teem oito gidades e sctenta Ve 
pouseties de tres mil vezinhos se mio folla saluante cousa de moros pho qual se corre com sul tornara 
quando quiserem que sempre teem mougio que entrio por rios pollo qual ser daqui se ordenara capitio 
moor com trinta vellas .f galees fustas tno cousa de remo ¢algum galedoe de pareas por estas 

cdades Vas ponoagles trarho galees carregados de riqneza com seis centos homes se fara tudo isto. 


Porque ser toda a cidade por concerto pagara corenta ginquoenta [f. 134] mill téos de prata 
ag Villas vinte trinta mill thes ¢ leuario mercadorias @ trar’o mercadoria estas pareas por respeite de 
nio destruirem a terra ¢ desee nio aleuantar o pouo com a gouernanga matando mandaris ¢ roubarem 
nas feitorins del Rey que todas estao cheas de praia .f. toda a cidade tem feitoria mandarim grande — 
wutros trea que gouernio e teemcargo de juste toda a V= ha feitoria he cous bos esta gouernaca © 
correriio palla costa ‘cosal com pilotos da terra irio logo dar na gowernanga de chaqueam que teem — 
onze gidades e oytenta villas he mny riqua gouernanga de muitas e grides rendas teem muita prata 
= BeatS Seen ObON Aart. si Sie See ee NRE trardig. 9 Siete. enrregeds 4 pee Sn, to Peete 


riquas FP mvaite ouro & cobre ie vem cade din fumes echaderen a onta pos de foquens eota arte 
em tpodo Rey de Malaca hiio a malaca fazer mercadoria e agora vio « patanc / estas [bas dos 
lequeos he cousa boa e¢ assi que consa grande estio ao mar deste foquem tres dias de caminho muito 
onre muitas mercadorias ver fazer cada din mereadorin « esta terra soyio de hir a malaca no tempb 
do Rey della agora vem a patane fazer mercadoria tambem gasta mta pimenta, 


Martim Affonso de Mello sor vinha bem ordenado pera fa% paz e nos tirar e fazer fortaleza em 
tal logar dando mal enformacio al Rey nosso sor acabara tado porque trazia embaixor « vinha pto 
que aqui estaua quis a mofina de muitos q se fizesse tamanho desarranjo como se fez 3 miadarassi dous 
nanios com hom@s mangebos que se nio virio nanea [f. 134 v] em nada pto qual ser cada nauio tirana 
pera seu cabo quando tanta copia de inneos virico desmancho forio dar co nanio de Diogo de Mello 
sem lhe tirarem bombardada homé tirar espada de bainha faxendo sombaria que se armas® pera 
of Rumes Pedro homem socorria a Diogo de mello foise meter itre os iuncos sem tirar bombardada 
og juncos aor erio altarosos as pedradas os tomario matario Po homem e Dio de mello nos nauios 
e outros hom@s ¢ # outra gente trouxeriio a esta cadea a trjbulados como deos gabe estiuerio assi hum 
anno as Vezea acoutados deste tronquo que tem cargo destas cadeas esperauiio 06 mandaris que viessem 
portigeses que pasou a moucio lenario nos » matar fazendo feas justicas nelles. 


O mundo todo sor no era bastante a tomar hum nauio noso quanto mais dons se lhe amostrario 
os dentes estine men hirmio sor nesse porto tres meses cercado com manter aa ese esse 
hom@s sem o poderem entrar porque lhe amostraua os dentes o se foy como sor Js gsbereis ficandc 
nesta cidade a gente presa em men poder passite de dez mil ties tudo me foy tomado yisigusl ide 
salnou Dz por respeito desta fazenda, 


* Pollo qual sor se o sor gouernador deixar assi estar esta gouernanca em tanta bonanca sem aver 
algbe-Sebrensetnghs sobre 0:vinda buat: sn pode odenar ds isdlnen'e de: padt clneie-vellek heen efinddan 
e com mercadorias a nos pedirem 3 fazer® cortes do theor que vay nas cartes de Christoulc Vieyra 
e farse So trea cartas ao geny pechengy anchagy sstao que a ysso as mands ae) Rey n. sor opt 
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embaixor ¢ gente que tem nas cadess que ha vinte annos [f. 185] que so nesta terra sem o Rey nem 
os mandaris oa despacharem ¢ se og niio quiserem dar avera el Rey n. sor outro conselho tanto que 
chegarem os mandario estes mandarls que guardio o porto e que trazem mercadoria se a quiserem 
fazerée pagario seus direytos como erio de pringipio e se quiserem vir a esta cidade estruila hie 
toda. ci artelharia e lhe porio fogo que entrio as casas no Rio e de madeyra na cidade come de 
fora sem aver quem a defenda nao a hi quem aguarde a couse de frange. 

‘Pedindonos sempre em todos as cartas que se fizerem seja a prime™ materia por nos afogarem 
que teem grade repeo de nos. daremos em forgao da terra porque como nos deixarem de pedir bom 
pouce logo nos hiio de afogar que de nos esto temorizados. 


Se caso for ser que parera be ordenar embaixor nio oulhido o que he feito na terra que 0 pago 
o sor gouernador lho data os mandaris o regeberio com presente de chamalotes ¢ veludos e grandes 
panos darmar bargantes que tenhijo veados ¢ coelhos se qdo se acharem nao se metendo consa de aves 
no presente porque nao folgio com ysso espelhos grandes coral sandallo cousas que parecdo bem. 

Isto sor seja oulhado se fardo’ nisso os seus capitiies serujo nel Rey nosso sot neste tempo todo 
fazer a mercadoria em quanto for o embaixador ac Rey e vier estas cartas #30 escritas redobradas 
ROD TRe i 2e Bee ee meen ive tyne sempre ontrse. 

[f. 185 ¥] Que o geito de terra he chamard ao seu Rey fo de Dae he terra chamio terra de 
Deos « toda outra gente de fora da terra chamdo salnagis que nao conhepem d3 nem terra e que tode 
ee ee ee renee ee reas chennen no de DES cutrarsekiades que he mia lejtura 
eu como a°r digo estou do corpo muito cibado de pontadas e dores ¢ nko me do logar a escreuer com 
pena nossa senio com pena china nio se podendo fazer mais declarads letra Christoudo Vre escreve 
¢om pens noséa porque esta em boa disposjcao feita nesta cidade de Cantio dentro nas cadeas 
enfernaes a dez dins de novembro na era de /1596/ annos encdmendidcucs a nosso ser vos Teve desta 
China como desejio vossas merces, 

Quando gor se escrené estas estou cu sempre eo) Vigia se Fem algum Chim niio nos top! a escreucr 
que dos Mesmos nosos Mocos Sef nos guardames porque andio mais deitalos aos Chis que com 
Teo. 

De todallas cartas qoe sor chegaré escrener chagario titas cartas nio se faca mais leitura sobre 
isso que tendes mto que escreuer 90° no que homé pergunta, 

Toda a carta grande e pequena sejio guardadas sem se romper nenhila nem perder das que forem 





Vasco Caluo, 
(To be continued.) | 
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me, 
THE WRECK OF THE “ DODDINGTON,” 1755, 
BY BE. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 456.) 
Observations on Bird Island. 


Tux First thing we did was to Seek Some Cloaths for we Were porishing with Cold and 
Several, so Bruis'd, that they Could not Stirr, As Soon as we got things to Cover us, the Next 
thing was to look for Water which we Found in a Hatt That drove from the Ship, and as we 
Were all Very drowthy With the Salt Water we Swallow'd drank very hearty. We then 
went, to, work to.gett a fire and As I bed Often heard that Bobbing two peices of Sticks 
: will Se Soe, Waele So ee eperemest, when op, of te: peapin Found « 
Barrell of powder with the Head ont, Notwi ing Some of it was dry. Thia gave Some 
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Encouragement, to look for Utensills and Soon After Found a Small Eserutore™ with 2 Gun 
Flints and « File in it with Which we Soon kindled fire This gave us all great Spirits and 
Indeed I thought the People would Never think they had Candles Enongh, a light [a] Box of 
which was Found with the Eserutore. The people who Were most wounded got Round the 
Fire and the Rest of ns Made A Tont Over them, By the Time this was Done it was Noon 
and Hunger Pat ns in Mind of Something to Eat, We gather'd up some pork that was Wash'd 
‘On the Rocks and Broile,d Some Rashera for dinner, As Soon as dinner was Over I with those 
that was Able to Walk went npon the Wreck to See for Something to Bubsist Un, We Saw 
Several things Such as Flower, Boer, Wine, and Water but had not strength to get them ap, 
so that all we Could do that Day, was to gett Some Canvass of which we mnie another Tent, 
not having oom Enongh in the Other for us all, The Wind Southerly and Blows Very Hard 
And Threatens a Dirty Night and Indeed it proved so Bad that we Got little Rest being lialf 
Leg deep in the Tent all Night,it being rized upon Foulsdung™ J apprehend that on the Spring 
Tides and Strong Gulea it Near Overtlows [the Island]. I Shall add no More to this days 
Work then that | declare never Wrote a More disagreeable One. 


Friday 18 July. The Wind Easterly with Frequent Showers of Rain aa Soon as it Was 
day Light all those that were able to Stir went Upon the Wreek in Order to Save Water and 
what provisions we Could Find to Inst us the Time we Should Stay Here, which I thought 
Could not be less than a Month if those that were well Stay'd for them that was Sick : besides 
we all Agreed the longer We Stay’d there the Better it Would be for Travelling as the 
Summer Season Advanced, I went To the places Where I Saw the Becr and things Yesterday, 
but to my Great Disappointment found the Sea had Stov'd them all in the Night except a Cesk 
of Beer Which we got op. But in looking About found a Small Cask of Flower, whieh 
we Also got up. We Lickwise Diseover'd Some Butts of water, which we Endeavoure'd to 
get up bot Could not, for those who Eseape'd favourable Are Stil] Very Wenk, And the 
Cries of the poor souls, that is Hurt are the most Melancholly I Ever heard. While We Were 
Endearouring to gett the Buit of Water up the Tide Flow'd and Put 9 Stop toour Work. The 
Day being far Spent went to Dinner on Some Salt pork as before. We bad no Sooner Satt 
Down than Every body began to bewail his Rage'd and Deplorable Condition most thinging™ 
they should Never be Able To Travel ao far as the Cape of Good Hope or Delagoe, which is the 
Only two Places there is any Hopes of Finding of Relief, 2° Collett was Consulting which 
Was the Best way to go, Saying he Thought the Cape the Nearest. I Answer'd I wish we 
Conld find Some Tools, As the Carpenter was Saved might Build a Boat, and from that Time 
Nothing was Talk'd of but the Boat, Which gave New life to us all, and before we got up from 
dinner it was Agreed On; That a Boat waa the Only thing that wouid preserve ua from 
perishing. Upon Which Some Immediatiy went in Search of Tools, and Others to mend the 
Tent better and it is with great Reluctance I end this days Work withont Finding any Tooles 
except one of the ships Scrapers, | 


Saturday 10th July. Wind W'erly and Fair Wear Early this Morning. Musterd all the 
peonln [Could to gett op the Water and Succeeded So well that we got 4 Butts into Safety Before 
Dinurr and Afterwards a Cask uf Brand y aud Another off Flower, with Severall Other Necea- 
sarfs ut the Same Time, Every Body was Very Diligent in Search of Tools but Fonnd None. 
Notwithstanding do Not despair Being of Opinion the great Sea that was Continually Rowling 
in must Certainly Bring Some On Shore Ont of the Great Nomber, in the Ship. Gott op our 
little Boat [we) Was Always Stow'd tpon the Poop on Board the Ship and Came on shore without 
being Stove. Lickwise Found «a Firkin of Butter, and a Barrell of Powder, Someof the People 

«a anit Word is the forma Sarvetore, Scritoire, Sorowtore, fe, maaul w portable willing case lp GOL” | 
* ‘The following line is scored through aud rendered illegible, 3 So in MS, 
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that had taken a Walk Ronnd the Island, Came to ma upon The Wreck, with the moat Pittifull 
Countenance ever I beheld, and Said the Side of the Island Next the Main was fall as bad as 
this Side ; therefore it was Impossible to [get]a Boat [off] without Staving her to peices. I 
must Own the Pittifull Manner they Told me this Peice of News Damp'd my Spirits at first but 
Recovering, told them Not to be Disheartne’d, that with Gods Assistance and Our Own 
Endesvours Should Overcome all Difficultys and as Soon as that I Went Round my Self, hope'd 
Should bring them Better News. After we got What Things We Were Able, Some of the People 
went And Gather'd Some Limpitta and Musoles of Which there is Great Plenty, tho not So good 
asin England. The Shell of the Musele is Very Large and the Fish Vastly Small and Yellow. 
The Limpitts Are Very Large bui so Tough, That we Could Scarce Eat them. I Endeavoured 
To Perswade the people the Reason of their being Tough, waa Owing to Roasting Them, and 
as Soon as we Found. Kottle to Boil them, Should Find Them Excelent Food, | 


Sunday 20t6 July. Wind and Weat as p' day past, had a Very Successfull Day. Sett Out 
Early in the Morning and no Sooner got on the Wreck than One of the Poople Found my Quadrant, 
and another Almost Wh°!* ands Hamper with Several Sail Needles Files and Gimbileta: also 
the Card of an Azimuth Compass. Soon After I Discover'd part of the Ships Transom — with a 
Chest of Treasure on it Mark? and Number'd Vit ars = AN? 5, Lickwise a Carpenters 
Chiasell and Three Sword Blades. Another pickt up a Carpenters Adre and a Mariners 
Compass Rectified Which Gave the People Greater Spirits than Any thing Since wa have been 
Here. About 10 0 Olock we Went to Prayers to Return God Thanks for his Mercies, which 
as Soon as we had Done, went to dinner, All the Time We Were together our Discourse was 
About Building the Boat and the Difficulty of Launching her. Therefore as Soonas I had 
Dine'd and Sett the People to Work to get up a Butt of Water Mt Collett and My Self went to 
See if we Could Finds place To Launch our Intended Boat, as There is Nothing else can prevent 
us from Building One, having vow got Some Tools, and make no doubt, Shall get Timber And 
Planks Enough of fromthe Wreck. It was not Long before we Found « Place, where there was 
Some probability of Getting the Boat of, tho it will Require Great Labour, to Clear it of the 
Rock Stones. We Walke'd round the Island Looking every Where bat found no place so good 
aa the First when We Returned tho People had gottupa Butt of Water » Hogshead of Beer and 
One of Cyder and was at Work Making « Tent large Enough to Hold us all. I Told them of Our 
Suceess and the Iliconveniancy that Attended it. They Were Greatly Rejoyce'd and Said they 
Should not Mind the Trouble. 1 Took a Torn With Some of the People upon the Wreck again, 
and Found a Smiths Bellows, Which we got up and Part of the Companys Packett. tho almost 
Wash'd to Peices. However it was Taken Care of and put to dry, the First Opportanity, 








Monday July 21%. The Wind Westerly and pleasant Went Seit [out) this Morning With 
great Spirits and before Dinner got up 5 Butts of water 2 Hogsheads of Brandy And One Cask 
of Vinagar which was all we Could Find at That Time;also Looked Every where for Tools, But 
Found None. The Carpenter Employ? Making a Saw Out of a Sword Blade. Find the People 
Recover Surprisingly, Considering they Have Nothing to Apply to Their Wounds. 


Tuesday July 22%. Wind at S W blows very hard which Makes s Large Surf. Went 
upon the Wreck at Day Light in Search of Provisions for as Tet we have not Enongh to Last 
us the Time, the Boat will be a Building. Found (ne Cask of Pork Another of water which 
we got up Immediatly. Afterwards Went to Work to Carry Plank and Timber to Build 
the Boat, Sails to Cover the Tent, and Cordage. Iand Mt Collétt Took s Turn Round the 
Island Again, snd the Wind being to the Southward, Makes The Place we Pitched Upon 
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Yesterday for Launching the Bost, the Lee part of the Island, anetors Much Smoother and 
Now Make no Doubt of Getting ber Safe in a Calm Day. Upon Our Return Found 
the Carpenter had Finishe'd the Saw, which Cutts Very Well the People are all Upon 
the Wreck looking for Water and provissions, Except Two Deans* on of Which Says he Served 
2 Years of his Time to o Smith and Promises Great Things in Regard to Making of 
Tools. Therefore Sett Them to Work To Mend the Bellows, This Evening Discovere'’d a Smoke 
on the Main, Which Made Us of Some Thoughts of Going Over as Soon as Our little Boat is 
Repair'd. The People Returned from the Wreck without any Success than What's Mentione’d. 


Wednesday 234, ‘Wind and Wea’ as p* day past. The People Employ'd in the Morning 
Carrying Plank and Timber lickwise Some Sails and Cordage, the Carpenter getting What Few 
Tools he has in Readiness for begining the Boat as Soon as he ia Able to Stand having his Great 
Toe almost Cut of with the Rocks in Coming on Shore. The Man who, for the future I shall 
Call Smith, Making his Forge. In the Afternoon it Rain'd so hard that it Sett our Tent all 
Afloat, Therefore Carry'd no Plank but got Another Sail Over our Tent and Secured it as well 
as we Could From Blowing Down, Which I Expected Every Minute, But tho it Stood all Night 
Bat few of us got Little Rest. 


Thursday 24 July. Moderate Breezes Wierly and pleasent Wear, Went to work To Bring 
up Plank and Some peices to Maken Keel, and to Our great Joy the Carpenter and Another 
went to Work. The Smith Finish’d The Forge, and our Next Care is to get Coala Which we 
Soon procared by the Burning of Firr to Charcoal. The Next place my Self Mt Collett and the 
Carpenter Consulted what Demensions the Boat Shonld be of, and waa Agreed She Should be 
30 foot Keeland 12 Broad. Upon Examining Oar Pork found Some of it Stinking and the Rest 
of it little Better, a Very Disagreable Discovery but Made the Best of it we Could, by Hanging 
it up in the Tent & Smoaking of it Which Preserv's it. 


Priday 25th. Fresh Gales Werly & fair Weat. The Carpenter & the Other at Work upon 
The Keel, Others Making a Tent Over the Smiths Forge, The Rest Upon the Wreck looking Por 
Water and provissions, but Found None and Indeed There ia Nothing to Be Seen but dead Corps 
which we Meet with Every Step we take on the Wreck And all parts of the Island. 


Saturday 26%®, Wind and Weat as yeaterday the Oarpenters have moat Finishe'd The Keel, 
and Intend Making the Stern Next. Got up a Peice of 4 Inch Plank for that Purpose. The 
Smith Made himself 2 Hammers. People Employ'd bringing Up Wood forthe Kiln to Make 
Charcoal. This Day we all Dine'd on Greens that Grows Upon the Uper part of the Rocka, the 
Leaf is Much like that of Merry gold; and There is Another Sort, which the People Bruise and 
Drees Their Wounds with, like Mash Mallows. We bare 8 people Sick Now. 


Sunday 27%, Wind Variable and fair Weat. Did no Work this day, Kept the Sabbath, 
Having of Prayers, This Day the Birds Which Left the Island, Settled Again in Such 
Quantities as Almost Cover'd it. They Are what We Call Gannetts, Enock’d Down Bome of 
them for Dinner; the Flesh is Very black & Eats Very Fishey. 





_ ‘Monday 28. Calm Pleasant Wear. The Smith Compleate'd a Hamer for the Carpent 
4 Attempted to Make an Adze but did not Succeed, but however Intends to have Another 
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Tryail for it. The People Employed in the Fore Noon Carrying Planks & in the Afternoon, 
Making a Tent for the Carpenter, and Mending our Own & One for a Store Tent. 





Tuesday 20th, Little Winds E'erly & fair Weat. Carpenter at Work upou the Bonte 
Stern; the Smith Repairing a Camp Kettle which was pick’ Up this Morning; people Carrying 
up Wood to the place for Blocks; my Self Looking Round the Wreck for Water & provissions 
and Tools, but Found Neither, in the Evening Made a Cattamaran,” and got the Brandy in the 
Great Tent. 


Wednesday 30th July. Light Breezes W'erly & fair Weat. Carpenter Employ? as before. 
Smith Made 2? Gimbletts & the People Carrying Wood for the Ship, in the Evening on of The 
People Attempted to go out on the Oattamaran to Try if he Could Catch any Fish but 
Managed her so Badly that he was Glad to gett her Back Again before be Had gott 10 Yards 
from the Rocks. Oar Carpenter is Taken ill which Disheartens ua Very Much, 


Thureday Sist. Hard Gales at 5 W with Frequent Sqnalls, Blow’d the Carpenters Tent 
down & Uncovered the Store Tent. Our provissions this day was Young Sea Lions As 
Mr‘, Angon Calls them, which ts very Indifferent Eating and I Fear not Wholesome for 5 of the 
People Fell Sick. The Next day, the Carpenter Continues so ill that This is a Lost day to us. 


Friday Aug' 1%. Wind and Weaf as p* Day past. The Carpenter so Much Recover'd 
That he went to Work. The people Employ'd Carrying Plank, Smith a Repairing o kettle 
that was Found, In the Evening Dog a Well to Try if there was any fresh Water In the Island 
but Could not find None that was fitt to Drink; tho What we Met with was Not Salt it had a 
Very Sour Nasty Taste which I Take it is Occasion’d by the Running from the Hill thro’ the 
Birds Dong, Went to Short Allowance of Bread About 2 Ounces a Man p* Day. 


Saturday 24, Wind Westerly and Fair Weat, This Morning the Carpenter Employe'd 
Laying the Blocks the People Carrying Over the Keel Stem & Sternpost, Smith Making Bolts 
for the Scarf of the Keel, in the Afternoon Lay'd it, 4 Gotup The Stem & Stern post, this Day 
Kiil'd a Hogg 7 of them having got on Shore Alive Which I forgot to Mention the First day. 


Sunday 34. Wind Varisbie and pleasent Wea’. Every Body Dined Very Hearty on 
Roast Pork. 


Monday 4%, Wind W 8 W and pleasent West. The Carpenter Employ“ Bolting The 
Scarf of the Keel Stem & Stern post. The Smith Madea Maul and Some Bolts, People 
Carrying Plank to the Building Place, and to the kill (Kiln). In looking About the 
Rocks found a Butt } fall of Water which we got ap Immediatly. In the Evening, M* Collett 
thought he Saw a Sail, and Call'd ont with a Lacdable [an audible] Voice, a Sail. I never was 
so Agreeably Surpriz'd in my Life, And all that was [were] in hearing Confesse'd the Same, 
and Indeed their Behaviour Shew'd it by Running for Wood & Tarr to Make a Smoak, 
pai 2 arr tag be Discovere'd it aay aet oats EB poe) om Hae tea oe wo 
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had not Observe'd before. This Sudden Turn, bad Such an Affect Upon the People that there 
was no Work done that day. 


Tuesdsy Augt 6. The Wind at N W & fair Weat. The Carpenter Making Moulds For 
the Fioor Timbers; Smith Making Gimblets & Trying Again at an Adze, which I Am in great 
Hopes he will Finish; People Carrying Up Wood with Nails and Bolts in it, to Burn them Out, 
Lickwise Plank and Timber for the Boat. The Pork which Was Washed, Upon the Rocks ix 
all Expended. The Birds Which Were so Numerous at our first Coming on Shore, have Entirely 
left the Island, and the Seals Much Scarcer & Shyer, So that at present have Nothing to liveon 
bot an Animai Between Fish & Fowl. There is plenty of them Here and No ways Shy, 
they Walk As Upright as a Man, Thess Were Our Food thia Day. 


Wednesday 6th Augt. The First Part Wind at N W Latter Southerly, People Employe’d 
Oarrying Plank & Timber Over to the Building Place; Oarpenter Securing the Sternpost, And 
te Our great Joy the Smith Made on Adze, And began an Ax. One Man Attempted to Go out 
on the Cattamaran & Made no hand of it. Another who was a Combmaker. is Making a Cross 
Cutt Saw Ont of a Sword Blade. | 


Thursday 7. The First part Wind N W Fresh Gales and Cloudy Weaf with Some Rain, 
the Latter Hard Showers which put our Tent a Float. Got Another Sail Over it And Spread 
another to Save Water. The Smith Finished An Ax, and an Auger: and in the Room of 
Better, the Carpenter Finishe'd a Gun Truck for a Grindstone, which I hope will Answer the 
End, After we have Beat Some Sand and Shells, into The Wood. The Combmaker Finish’ed 
the Saw, Which doea but Badly, but the Carpenter Says he Can Mend her [it], 


Friday 6%. Fresh Gales W'erly with Heavy Rainof Which We Save'd 3 Tonns, Which 
gave us Great Spirits being in hopes we shall not want water during our Stay here, but there 
Beldom Comes a Good One, but a Bad One Attend’s ‘it, by Preventing the Carpenter from 
Working. Our food this day was Young Seals, 


Saturday Aug #2, The First Part Fresh Gales at NW W& Clondy Wea' latter, Wind 
Southerly, This day 7 of the People Taken Very ill, Which I Jndge is Owing to Eating too 
hearty of the Seals; for my Part, Live'd Upon Greens; Therefore Escape'd this Time, The 
Smith and his Assistant is [are] two of them. The Carpenter at Work on the Floor Timbers. 
Found a Butt of Water & » Hogshead of Brandy, which we got up Immediatly. Din’d This 
Day on Muscles, and in the Evening Kill'd a Large Bird, Which was for Supper. Liolkwise 
Eill¢ a Hogg for Sundays Dinner. 


Sunday 10%, Wind at 8 W & fair Wear, In Looking ‘About the Rocks Found a Geope 
Stewpan. The People Are Much Better, My Self and Mesamates Oanght on Mane Sunil ron, 
with Pin hooks, as Serve’d 10 Men for Supper. . Osught as Many il Fish, 


People quite recover'd. The Smith Made Some Bolts, and two Caulking Irons. The Oarpenter 


as before. The Peope [sie] Clearing a Grapuail, which wash’d on Shore with The Cables, when 
Clear'd, found it wanted One Floke, — ona | The Cables; when 
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Tuesday 13*8. Fresh gales Werly & fair Wear. Carpenter as before. One Man [of our 
Men) Broke An Ax. People Carrying Plank to the Building Place, & Clear’g a Tow Line To 
Make a Cable for the Boat but Could Not [effect it]. 





Wednesday 13'8, Wind N W & fair Wea'. The Carpenter Compleat'd all the Floor Tim 
bers And began the Futtocks. The Smith Made Another Ax. People Employe'd Clearing 
« Pisce of One of the Bower Anchor which Came on Shore on the Ship's Bide, Got it up 
to Make an Anvil! for The Smith, having One of the Steering Sail Boom Irona Before. Lick- 
wise Found a Barrel! [Barrel] of Pitch, which was Very much Wanted, not Having any Before 
to Pay the Seams with, 


Thureday 14". Wind and Wear as pt day past. We are [were] greatly Distressed for 
provissions. Therefore we Carry'd our Little Boat Over to the Building Place to be Repair'd 
determining to go out and Try to Catch Fish, tho’ the Risk is very Great, by Reason of an 
Ugly Barr [Bar], to go Over, before there is any [a] Chance of Catching any. Also Enlarge'd 
the Cattamaran to Carry two men, & Made Another. 


Friday 15". ‘The First part Wind W'erly with Rain, the Latter Southerly and fair Wear 
This Forenoon the Weat Prevented the Carpenter from Working on the Boat, Therefore Em- 
ploy himself Sharping of his Tools, and Making Tromels. In the Afternoon Went to Work on 
the Boats Timbers. The Smith Made a Grindstone, out of a Flatt [Flat] Stone he Pick up. 
Building a Tent for the Carpenter to work under ont of The Sun. 





Saturday 16. The Wind Eterly and some Rain. Carpenter as before. The Smith 
Finishe’d the Grindstone & is Making an People Employe'd Carrying Plank for the 
Timberz. Two of them went on the Cattamaran to try for Fish, bnt found Too Much Sea, so 
Come [Came] in Again. 


Sunday 17*5, Fresh Gales Eterly and Fair Weather. This Morning Saw a Large Smoak 
10 the Etward on the Main Which Riess Our drooping Spirits x little, being in hopes it is 
Occasione’d from Burning their Land, Therefore Are in Greater hopes of Success, when our 
Boat Goes Over, which will be the First Calm West, After She is Finishe'd. The Carpenter 
Intends going about her to Morrow, This Day as we dont Work on the Boat All hands is 
amongst [are Among] the Rocks a Fishing for Lendeavouring to catch] Small Fish About the 
bigness of a Spratt (Sprat]. We had the good Fortune to Catch a Few of, and this Week 
past has Help’ us Greatly. 


Monday Aug 18, Light Varinble Breezes, and Fair Wear. The Carpenter Employed, 
& to our great Joy Brought in Fish Enough for all Hands, The Next (sic) Clearing a Tow line 
fora Cable. Tr ~moak Continues Still to the Eastward, therefore Am Confirm’d it is Burning 


Gales at SW ; about 1] o Clock two men went ont on the Cattamaran and returned in About 
2 Hours and Cangbt 14 fine fish Which we was [wore] Glad to See, being in Hopes We Shall not 
Starve As Our living was Very Bad Before ; Won'd not Miss Any Oppertanity to Catch Fish 
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and Being Encouraged by our good Success, M7 Collest and another [M™ Yates} went out on 
the Cattamaran. Towards 40 Clock, the Wind Freshned to the Wtward but they being to the 
Leeward of the Island and Finding the Water Continne Smooth did not Apprehend There_ 
Won! be any Danger of Getting in, therefore Continued Fishing till they Thonght they had 
Caught Enough for 2 days, in Case the Weather Should be bad And Not Able to go out [again], 
They then Cot away the Stone which Rid them, because They would be better Able to put in 
without it, thinking the fish would make the Cattamaran Swim todeep. As it Blows [blew] 
fresh I was Apprehensive they Conld Not get in, therefore Kept a Good look ont when they 
Should Attempt it, Which I had not long done, before I perceiv? they loos'd [lost] Ground, 
which Made me Very Uneasy. I Soon Alarm'd all the people, and the Only thing I Could 
think of to Save them from driving to Sea, and perishing, was, to perawade two of the People 
to Venture Ont to them, on the Other Cattamaran, with Another Cable & Eillock, Taking the 
Same for themselvs, and try to mde till it grew Moderate; And tho The danger was so grent, 
that theire [there] was Very little probability of their butasaing: two of them Attempted to go 
ont, but was [were twice] Washed off Ropes Killocks And all. By this time, the Others were 
Drove a Great way. When I Found it was in Vain to try the Cattamaran any More, I got all the 
Cordage We had Saved, in hopes a Hogshend would Carry the End to them, but by the Time it 
was got Ready I Saw plainly it would be Needless to Attempt it, for they Were Almost ont of 
Sight. So had quite given them Over, when [till] One of the men Came And told me, the 
Carpenter thought be Could make the Boat Swim, with One Man to Bail, [first] Stopping the 
Holes in her Bottom with Lead. And [At last] Three of the people Went out & Brought them 
in Safe, tho’ with much difficulty, for them two (Messieors Collet & Yates] Getting into the 
Boat from the Cattamaran, She Swam so deep & Leek'd so fast, it was As much as they Could 
do to keep her Above Water. [During the Absence of the Boat we] talk'd of Nothing but 
going to Morrow [after them] if it prov? Moderate Wear. 


Wednesday Augt 20th. The Wind Northerly, and Cloudy Weather. The Carpenter 
Employ? On the Small Boat. People Getting op Plank & Timber, We Should bave Snapp* 
Very Short to day, if Providence had not directed 3 or 4 of the Old Inhabitants of the Island to 

us, Which we took Sleeping and Made Broth of them for Supper. Saw a Smoak on the Main 


Oppusite m8. 





Thursday 21"*. Hard Gales W'erly & heavy Squalls. Carpenter Finished the Small Boat. 
People Cleaning & Coiling Some Cordage. This day had Nothing for Dinner but a few greens 
therefore Kill* a Hogg in Order to have a good Supper. 


Friday 22%. The First part Light Airs W‘erly the Lattera Fresh Breeze, Southerly. At Day 
Light 3 Men Attempted to go out in the Boata Fishing, but the great Surf on The Barr [Bar] 
Obliged them to put Back again. About 10 o Clock 2 Men Venture'd thro’ it & Got to the 
Fishing Gronnd and Canght 90 Fish, but in Coming in, a Sea Broke into the Boat and Fill” her 
So that the men as well as the Fish were Sett [set] A Swimming and with Much Difficulty got 
Safe on Shore on the Other Island About 4a Mile from the One we Are one [upon]. A Shoal 
place from this to that Occasions the Barr [Bar]. At the first (On our first) Discovering this 
Accident, I was in pain for The Men, thinking they would not be Able to gett [get] on Bhore, 
but Soon was Agreeably Decein’, by Seeing them Crawling upon the Rocks. Our Next Care 
Was to Save the Boat, was in a Great panick about [which we were in great Pain for], but - 
were Suc Relieved from that, by Sending the Large Cattamaran to Tow her in=” and After 
( AMerwards) Fetched the men From the Island. 








@ * Me Yates wretiewerer ‘amctier,”  ! Durmng — we’ written over words erased. @ A line erased bare. 
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Saturday 234. The first part Light Breezos Westorly, latter fresh Gales Easterly. At Day 
ight 4 Mea went on the great Oattamaran, and at Noon Bronght in 30 Fish. Lickwise Sent the 
Small Oattamaran Over to the Other Island to See what Casks they Were the people Infortm'd ne 
they Saw Yesterday; and to Our Great joy one of them pron'd to be a Cask of pork, the Other 
[of] Brandy, the latter Quite Whole, the other Stove, by Which the Pork am [was] dumag'd so 
much that Tam [was] Afraid Smoaking will [wou'd] Searee preserve it, Smith Employs 
Making Fishing Hooks and Mending « Saucepan to Boil Salt Water [in order] ta Make Salt, 


Sunday Aug* 24*®, Frosh Gales W'erly and fair West. This day it was Agreed that 
* Meu Should go Over to the Main the First Oppertunity ; 3 on the Catamaran & 2 in the 
Stall Heat. ft Blows [blew] too hard to fo a Fishing. 
(To be continued.) 
ee 
WAR SONGS OF THE MAPPILAS OF MALABAK. 


BY F, FAWCETT. 

Wes introdneing A Popular Mopla (Mappila) Song (ante, Vol. XX VILL. p, 64), 1 wrote ;— 
“The Mappilas af Malabar, ardent and fanstical Mohsmma an$ as they are, ore much devotad to 
songs, miatly religious, about the Prophet's battles and algo their own for the most part rete 
The songs are written in the Arabic character, and their language is « curiong polyglot patois of 
Malayalam, the Inca! Vernaentar, ‘Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another tongue, 
a worl of which is here and there brought in for some special use." The song which was then 
Siven in translation, “The Story of Hasanu'l-Jumil and Badara’l-Munir," is of love and wonderfa] 
adventure in tle fashion of a story in The Arabian Nights, 

I will now consider those songs of the Mappilas which relate to war and stir up fanatic 
fervour. In quantity they form probably about nine-tenths of their literature — such asitis, Bat 
before doing this something must be said of the MAppilas themselves. They were described by the 
present writer in the October (1897) number of The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Reciew ag * men 
who exhibit a courage which is absolutely dauntless, and o contempt for death which is rarely 
paralleled and certainly unsurpassed in any other part of the world by any race." This was not long 
alter they had given proof of these qualities, when 92 of them mot their death near Munjéri, the chief 
‘own of the Ernad saldkd of Malabar, And yet so little was the effet of this terrible panishment on 
their fanatic fervour that « gang of Seven started oat the next day, having devoted themselves to 
death, A strange people truly ! 

The Manjéri! Templo, a shrine of the Hindu Bhigavati, situated on the summit of small hill 
just outsida the village of Manjéri, which lies, roughly, between Ootacamund, the summer capital of 
Southern India, and the sea to the west, has been the scene of more than one little battle, In 1784 this 
temple and the palace of the Karunamalpad, its owner, were besieged by a large body of Miappilas, and 
after three days’ fighting utterly destroyed. The rebel Miappilas were attacked by some of Tippo Sultan's 
troops, a thousand strong, and were Victorious, slaying Tippa's commander, The temple was restored 
50 aa eds, and in August of the same year during the Mubammadan Ramacds, a body of 
30 Miippilas desecrated it, and routed two companies of sepoys, killing 4 Privates and « European 
Officer, Lieut, Wyse, Their number soon rose to 64, and a few days afterwards they were destroyed 
fighting gallantly, by European troops, who lost 2 Privates killed and 2 Officers and 6 Privates 
wounded. 
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Even when, in 1894, the: Brilisk: oops werd arena with the Lee-Metford rifle and the Police with 
$niders, some of the fanatics reached the bayonets ere meeting what they songht: death and entrance 
into paradise. To the Western mind this devotion to death, which combines tender longing with 
fiendish fury is altogether incomprehansible, How is it that the severest of all punishments has no 
effect in preventing one outburst succeeding another, in none of which » Miappila has ever been taken 
unwonnded ? Men, old and feeble, as well as the young and justy, come on uonflinchingly until the 
bullet or the bayonet ends their existence. The lad, in his father’s house quiet and inoffensive notil » 
few hours before he faces the British troops, will rash on as if to the manner bora; will throw himself, 
on the bayonet, if he can, aud, covered with wounds, will try to strike at a soldier. Others will leave 
the plough or sickle, or thoir cattle, in order to join m passing gang of shahids, or intending martyrs 
of the faith, There may have been instances of half-beartedness before a battle, but in the struggle of 
death no case of flinching or being taken unwounded has ever been known, The man who goes out 
to die and does not dic, even though he seeks death with all the beroism of which a man is capable is 
never forgiven, and his life would not be sale for a moment among his own people. Father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and wife would not as much as listen to me when telling how one dear to them a few 
days before, was lying in Hospital with bullets through his body. “ Why did this would-be-shahid 
not die?” is all the notice that a family gives in such a case: or else, “ He is gone ; he is nothing to 
us.” Just after the outbreak in 1994 when 32 [anatica were shot, of whom but 2 survived — one a 
convert shot through the apleen, and a boy of 15 wounded in the leg — the mother of one of the 
survivors was heard to say indignantly: “If 1 were a man, [ would not come back wounded!" 


This longing for death, which is so opposed to Western feelings, no matter what the belief in a 
future existence may be, was evineed with greater strength than ever during the last outbreak; for it 
was plain that nearly one half of the dead were self-sisin, ot had been slau by their comrades. They 
were wounded perhaps by military or Police rifle bullets, but not unto death; determined, however, 
not to to be taken wounded, they asked their comrades to kill them. One survivor, whose left 
domerus was smashed and who hed also a few flesh wounds, was lying on his back. One of his 
fellows went over to finish him, 'The keen knife was already on his throat and had severed the skin, 
when the would-be slayer was shot dead by our men. The killing of Mappils by Mappila is, however, 
a new departure, and somewhat at variance with their ideas, 


The tract inhabited by the Mappilas, who are fanatically inclined (all are not so, 
but those of a certain tract ouly), was disarmed some 15 years ago, but the operation has not in the 
least scotched the spirit of "‘shahidiam.” In accordance with it there must be no chance of 
capture. The position taken ap shonld be chosen most carefully, as it must not be one in which the 
fighters can be caught like rate ins trap. But of late there here has been, however, some change in 
tactics, and in the last few outbreaks guns have been used [or defence of the position taken up. To 
secure as many as possible of these the country round is scoured by the gang. The war knife is 
prohibited by law, but a very efficient substitute, and almost identical in shape, is the common wood- 
chopper of the locality ; these and swords are now used. 


The band which takes the initiative is composed of men who have, throagh continnous religions 
devotions, assumed an attitude of mind in which the ordinary functions of the brain are stayed by 
religious ecstasy. The orthodox procedure then is to dispose of all their worldly possessions, 
divorce their wires, solemaly give up body and son] to God, dress in « long white coat and white cap, 
and finally to go out calmly in order to seek death whilst fighting. The sbove directions are not always 
and strictly followed, for many of the shahids possess nothing but their wives, and these sre not 
divorced for fear of their intentions to fight and die becoming known. With the exception of the 
unfortunate nmrder of Mr, Conolly, District Magistrate of Malabar in 1855, the first overt act has 
been invariably the murder of some landlord or land agent, or of an spostate. Confused ideas as to 
Mappila outbreaks being purely agrarian, or purely fanatical, have thereby arisen. Agrarian they 
are, [anatical too, to # considerable extent, but fixing on any social phenomenon as the product 
of any single cause is and must be an error. 
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Bofore discussing further this portion of the subject let us consider how Islam was brought 
to Malabar — events which are often referred to in their songs, Ceremonies, too, perpetuate them, 
For example, the Mahériji of Travancore takes possession of the throne only “until bis unele 
returns from Mocca,” The word “ Mappila"™ issaid to be s contraction of Maha (great) and 


* Pillai? (‘child an honorary tithe; as amongst Nayars in Travancore), aud it was probably a title 
of howor conferred on tho early Mohammedan imigrants and possibly on the still earlier Christian 
iumigrants . . . . The Mubammedans are usually called Jonaka or Chinska Map- 
‘pillas to distinguish them from the Christian MGppiias, who are also called NasarAni® Mappilas. 
Jonaka . . . . i believed to stand for Yaranaka — Ionian — Greek.” Be that as it may, 
Afappilas of the tract subject to fanatic outbreak are Muhammadans toa man, It is only 
in Cochin and Travancore that certain Clristinns are termed Mappilas, 

The following account of the conversion to Ie!am is taken [rom Lugan’s Manual of the 
Malabar Districi : — 

“All Malayali accounts are substantially in accord as to the following facta ; — Tho last king 
or emperor of Malabar was one Chéraman Perumal who reigned at Hédungallar (Cranganore, 
the Mouziris of the Greeks, the Muyiri-Kedu of the Cochin Jews). He dreamed thet the full moon 
appeared on the aight of the new noon at-Mecca in Arabia, and that when at the muridian, she split 

into two,’ one half remaining and the other half deseemling to the foot of a bill called Abi Kubais, 
when the two halves joined and set, Souietime afterwards a party of Mulammadan pilgrims on their 
way to the foot-print shrine at Adam's Penk in Ceylon chanced to visit the Peramél’s capital, and 
were admitted to an audience and treatel most hospitably. On being asked if there was any news in 
their country, one, by name Sheikh Sekke-ud-din, it is said, related to Peramil the apocryphal story 
of Muhammad having, by the miracle about which the Perumal bad dreamt, converted a number of 

And so it came about that the Perumal wished to unite himself to them. A vessel was made 
ready and the Perumal Janded eventually at Shabr on the Arabian Const. 

“Ttis uncertain whether it was here (Shabr) that the Perumil came for the first time into 
contact with peraous who were to be the prisoners of Islam in Malabar, or whether they or some 
of them had been of the party of pilgrims with whom he originally set out from Koungalliir, Bat, 
however this may be, the names of the persons hare beca handed down by tradition as (1) Malik-ibn. 
Dinar, (2) Hablb-ibn-Malik, (3) Sherf-ibn-Malik, (4) Malik-ibn-Habtb and his wife 
Kumarieth, with their ten sons and five daughters, The Perumal apparently changed his name 
to that which is said to appeat on his tomb, namely, ‘Abd-u'r-Rahmén Samiri."* 

After some time he wished to return to Malabar to spread the new religion and build places 
ef worship, bat while the ship was being built be fell ill, and, feeling death at hand, implored b's 
companions to do that which be had intended to do himself, and gave them letters to the various chiels 
of Malabar, “And after this he sarrendered his soul to the unbounded mercy of God." 

“(Tt has come to aolice from the information of an Arab resident near the spot, that the tomb of 
the Perumiil still exists at Zaphir on the Arabian Coast, at some distance from the place (Shabr) wher 
he is reported to have landed. The facts have still to be authoritatively verified, bat it is stated that 
on hia tomb the inscription runs: ‘ Arrived at Zaphir A, H. 212. Died there A. H. 216." These 
datea correspond with the years 827-832 A. D." The Malabar Killam Era dates from the departure 
of Perumal to Arabia in 825 A.D. The current year 1901 A, D. is 1071 M. E. Tt is likely be 
spent two years at Shahr before proceeding to Zaphar, 





i ‘ 








4 Nacrial, i. a, 6 Nazarene. 


5 Goran, chap. 54. 
+ Tr arith ee exanaisioered that tht Portuguese grandeea who visited Vijayanagar early in the sixteenth oontury, 


) Bowlandson’s Thahafat-ul-Mujahidia, p, 53, quoted in Logan's Manus! of the Malabar District, 
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The Muhammadan Faith haz since greatly sprea!, and at the Census of 1681 the 
Mubammadans in Ma'abar, almost all of whom ara Mappi'sas, numbered 769, 857 or over 
29 per cent. of the population.® And the po) ulation increases rapidly, 


The mosques of the Mappi'as are quite unlike thoee of any other Muhammadans, Here one 
seca no minarets, The temple architecture of Malabar was noticed by Fergusvn to be that of Nepaul ; 
nothing like it exists betweeu the two places. And the Maéppila mocqne is much in the style of the 
Hindu temple, even to aloption of the turret-like edifice which, among Hindus, is here peculiar to the 
temples of Siva, The general use nowailays of German Missien-made tiles is bringing about, alas! 
® me-amorphosis in the architecture of Hindu temples and Mippila mosques, the picturesqueness 
disappearing altogether, and in a few yeara it may may be difficult to find one of the o'd style. 
The mosque, though it mar be little better than a hovel, is, however, always as grand as the commu. 
nity can make it, and onee built it can never be removed, fur the site ia sacred ever alerwands, 
Every Mappila would shed his ‘blood rather than suffer any im! gnity toa niecone, Tt woukl be the 
ea-e of the Malapuraw shalids all over agen: for, ance religivus enthusiaan, is aroused, death has no 
terruré, tut only alluring scuiles, 

The Mappi‘sas are Sunnis, and claim to have had their religion from the fuantain heal. The 
chiof prisst in Malabar, the Va iva Tanga! of Pondni, stylea himseli Valiyn Zarathingal? Sayid 
‘ALi dv Abdu’r-Rabinin Vali Tangal Pon ni, is a pure Arab by blood, claitus direct descent fram 
the Prophet. Curionsly enough he inherits his sacred office in the female line — his nephew and not 
his sou is the successor — after the custom of Malabar, while his family property passes according 
to Mahammndan law, Other Méppila priestly offices, even that of the Mahidtim, the chief 
Tepresentat ve of learning, who confers religions tit es and dexrees, are inherited in the same manner ; 
while, asall over South Malabar (among Mippilas) property devolves in the wsnvl way, sons, daughters, 
and widows recviving certain shares: sons an equal share; a wilow with sons, an eighth of the whole; 
a widow without sons, as.xth of the whole; daughters, half a son's share, 


The Nair tarwad, in which the devolution of property is through the female line, is the most 
stable of all arrangements for the preservation of the family and the family property. The Mippilas 
of South Malabar have fo.lowal this custom as regards certain priestly offices, but the Mapp.los of North 
Malabar foilow it in respect o: property, They have changed their crved, but not their custom of 
inheritance, Jn the North they are well off, as every circumstance of the larwdd tende towards 
acgrandizemeut, In the South they are very pocr, for they are extremely | rovific,® aud they divide up 
their property in such a way that prosperity is impossible. Their proliticness and mode of inherit. 
ance are enough to destroy the most capable people in the world, situated as the Mappilas are. 


Not only are they prolific, but their numbers are increased largely every year by fresh adherents 
from the Hindus, as well as from the inferior races, In the decade preceding 189] the Hindus 
increased by less than 8 per cent., while the Muhammadans increased over 15 per cent, No wonder 
the man of inferior caste is often induced towards the latter. The position of even the slave-like 
Cheruman is changed at once when be enters Islam; instead of h's very presence carrying pollution 
to people within 1/0 yards of him, he can walk where he will and hold his head as high as the best, and 
what is more, every Mappila will stick to him through thick and thin, 

A. people prol:fic and orercrowd!ng, and at the same time wretchedly poor, as are the Mappilas 
of East Malabar, are most unfortunate subjects for fanaticism; and more especially so when the 
customary land tenures are, as it were, arranged spec ally for the Purpose of making people 
discontented. Of this fanaticism I will now say something, and endeavour to aceonnt for its 
existence, in may places people sre poor and prolific, but not fanatic, Why then ere the 
Mappilas so? 
sho is blessed with 83 children: 2M" B# 10 and 12 out of one wife ; and I know of one, having 9 wives 
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When o civilized community wlopts Islam as 8 creed, \here is mo great change wrought in 
the ord nary course of life. We were toll atthe Congress of Orientalists in London of 189], that 
Muhammad's Parad’se was no more materialistic than that of the Christinna as described in Reve- 
lations ; it was purely spiritual, but clothed in language, the everyday interpretation of which, and 
not the poetic inference, was accepted. Montaigne hed the same iden, Now, whether the civilized 
entering Islam adopt the exalted interpretation which is said to have been Muhammad's meaning, or 
whether, as is usnal, religion has very little held on life among civilized peoples in the towns, the 
fact remmins that they do not feel bound to go out, become siahids, and kill those whose persuasion 
is not theirs. ? 

In contrast to this prosaic and sensible attitude of the civilized followers of Ielam, if the 
shrine at Mambram or the Malapuram Mosque were to be destroyed by order of the Government, 
there is hanlly a Mappa in Malabar, who would not give his blood to avenge the disgrace to 
“his pearl-like faith.” here would be much bloodshed. The must insizuificant shrine, a wayside 
mosque, even thongl no wetter or larger in strocture than a hen-house, caunut be moved without 
much bieod being shea, Why isthis? When a Hindu temple isdesecrate! and made abominable by 
ahandfal of Mappilas, no one raises a hand to avenge the insult to the religion, Mor will those of 
that creed stan up to save their temple, The gods or godJesscs, Siva and Bhagavati, must look 
after themselves in these ebu litions of excitement, If their shrine is made a place for fii:h, or even for 
the slaughter of the eacred cow, the people look on with equanimity. All that is looked for is core- 
monies which will make it jast as sanctified as ever it was, and the disgrace is swallowed, Why is 
this? The people are moch the same in blood as their Muhammadan felluw-countrymen, 


If the difference is not to be found in the blood it is to be found in the creed. During the 
Soudan War there wad unmistakable evidence of the extraordinary influence which Islam has on the 
lower and uncivilized races, What made the immortal “ Fussy Wusay” of Kipling's ballad such a 
“ first rate fighting man 7” Really nothing but the effect of Islim on his receptive nature. More recent 
instances of this there have been in China, It is a creed which, as if by magic, turas the subm ssive 
into heroes, We have evidence of this here. The Cheromans and Kanakans, inferior races in 
Alaiubar, are submissive to the last degree ; in their lives the most harmless of be: nya, exemplifying 
many of the virtues which are supposed to be exclusively Christian, and always in peace. Bu: let one 
of these alopt Islim and he is changed altogether. The psychic effect is marvellous, A youth shot 
down in the outbreak of 1894, who recovered, was a convert of only a few months. Two of those 
shot in 1896 were Cherumans and converts: one had become a Mappila only 15 hours before he 
was shot! The head and front of the last outbreak was a converted Cheruman. So it is with Tiyans 
and others who join the Mappila’s faith, but the effect on those of the lowest races is the 
strongest. The localities where the element of danger is greatest are where the Mipyilas 
belong in blood to the lowest races. The most dangerous criminals, the worst dacoits, are also to be 
found amongst this mixture, In a place called Nadipuram, in North Malabar, the whole community of 
Naira was turned wholesale into Mippilas during the troublous time of Tippu Sultan, but no more 
peaceable people dwell in the province. Tho effect on the lower races and on the close mixture with 
them is altogether different,® 

Now, the hold which Islim has fixed on this mixture of lower races is very strong indeed, The 
foreign or Arab blood in Eastern Malabar is very slight if at all existent. Following M. Broca‘a 
method of indicating the racial position of mongrels or mestiros, if there has been foreign blood it 
has been eliminated long ago im the locality where fanaticism is alive, True, there are individuals of 
Arab blood, but, ss a rule, they are not among the dangerous ones. To the Arab blood has been 
imputed the extraordinary fanatic character of the religion of the Mappilas, w io are 





© ‘The Chieravemn, it may be anid, is barely 6 ft. 2 in. in height (the average for the North Malabar Tiyan being 
almost exactly 5 ft, 5 in., while the Nair is taller), much daker in colour, bis nove is broader, and is cranial 
is uch emailer: bis bead leagth is 19°2 is, and the wicth 17°. Compare this with the Aryan Nambudri, 


192 and 146! 
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quite unique among the Muhammadans of Southern India, But this is an error. There are within 
the same province a class of their co-religiowists to called Rowthans (Rivathans), descendants, it is 
said, of Tippu's cavalry, who, themselves converts — but not from the inferior races, — settled near 
Pighat ; but these Rowthans are as cowardly as the Ernid Mappiles are courageous; and if, the 
fanatic element came from the Arab, we should find it strongest amonget these who are of pure or 
almost pure Arab blood living on the West Coast, but there we see no signs whatever of it. Mot 
only the pure Arab Mappilas, but the clasa calling themselves Bétkals (Arab traders hailing from the 

Persian Gulf) are s3 peaceful ag any class in any claes in Malabar, nud are as little likely to go out 
and become shohids as their so-called brethren in the faith living in England. 

Tt seems to be incontestable, whether in Africa, or in China, or in Malabar, that the fanatical 
feelings which make people fight quite royardiess of life are to be accounted for in the extra- 
ordinary effect which Islim has on untutored races, The Mippila of Ernid is certainly exceed~ 
ingly impressionable and emotional, He hods the truths and beliefs of his faith, as interpreted 
subjectively, with the very strongest tenacity. The Salvation Army-man, who invites his brethren 
to embark for the shores of “kingdom come,” chiding those who prefer to hesitate, has not the 
Smallest intention of embarking himself until he is compelled to do so, He is not so strongly affected by 
the reality of what he sings-about as to poasess the slightest inclination to be off at once to the meeting 
by the river, when the path is death. The reality of the unseen, or that which lies in animism, is 
mach atronger in the lower races than it is in the higher, as any investigator may find out for himself, 
To the Mappila, the plossures of heaven which await those who die fighting are not a 
far off and indistinct vision, or, as with many people, what they think they believe; it is, not 
this, but something which impresses his whole being ; it is altogether real; so real that he can, with 
that kind of confidence which makes his courage sublime, meet death with delight. 

Tho Mappila is indeed essentially religious, although his religion may be sometimes in the 
style of the ghdsi. With the shows ol the Muharram he has tio sympathy, and will have none of 
them, ‘The Ramazin fast be keops faithfully, and prayer is never far from him, It is supposed 
that his devotion to religious teaching is a drag on his advancement in secular education — that so 
long as he retains it, he will remain behind in the general struggle for advancement in # country 
ordinarily well ordered and pescefal ; but with this Ido not at all agree. It is much to hig credit 
that he will-have that which he feels with every fibre of hia body to be the Word of God before 
everything else, and will not submit to have anything substituted for it. He is only too glad to have 
proper secular teaching alter a certain portion of the day has been devoted to the Qordn, 

The Méppila College at Pondnui disseminates darkness where it should give light. The 
Musaliars, who have qualified to “read at the lamp,” and the Tangals are grossly ignorant. And 
ea for the Mullsa, who teach the sacred bookto the children, I have never yet met one who had the 
remotest ides of the meaning of a single word of the Qordn. Thus the children are taught to read, 
but not to understand ; what they read, incoherent Arabic, is gibberish to them; what they learn is 
quite another thing. Some time ago the Qorda was transcribed into Malayalam, retaining the 
Arabio character; it being then supposed that people would like to understand what they read, 
This transcription need on the W. Coast, but not where fanaticism smoulders : there they will not 
use it, and the book finds no sale, for the effluence of the spirit of the Qoran % felt through mae 
reading or hearing it in the original, even though not a word is comprehended, to be better o 
thousard times than any transcriptioa into tha vernacular. And, of course, the musealiars of the 
mosques are against it, for if the people coukl read amd expound for themselves, their influence and 
pecuniary gains would disappear.!” 


t ‘Phe marked diference betwoon a MAppila and a Hindu is observable in other ways than those where fanatis 
ferrous comes in-view. All the kinds of work requiring pluck, onergy und sustained effort are dons by Mippilas. 
never troublesome while well troated, in the building of the big iron bridges which the Madras Railway Company 
hare thrown over the big rivers of the Madras Presideaoy ; and in the gold mines of South India the best minen are 
said to be Mippilas. They work as Hiodus never do. } + | 
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The ‘Survive impressions of the displaced religions of the lower races, whose blood is 


deceased and semi-deified persona, notable priests, fangals and shakds, The most important osth 
by which a Mappils can swear is “By the feet of the Mambram Tangal,” and many vows are made at 
the shrine of this great priest, who came from Arabin to spresd the faith jn Malabar, and died there, 
On the West Coast, where the Arab blood and influence is strongest, the religion is, so to speak, 
parely spiritual ; in the interior, where there is jittle or no Arab blood, it is more animistic: the 
religion is more strongly infused with the once universal ancestral worship and its concomitant phases. 
For example, on the Coast the favourite “ Mauludh " ceremony is entirely spiritual in its essence — as 
an Arab Mappils priest describes it ; but in the interior, where we find fanaticism, it is to obtain some 
favour from a deceased person who is invoked, 


With this introduction we may examine their war songs, and we will begin appropriately with 
one which illustrates their ideas as to how the dead may aid the living. It is entitled “ ghahidu 
Male Pattu” —*s Garland of Songs about the Shahids, the heroes of defence of the Malapuram!! 
Mosque being indicated. The pust says his song is “A Hymn of Praise for the benefit of all 
mankind . . . . Its name is K@liyath Shifa . . . , As ao necklace for kings have I 
composed it. Those who wear this necklace here will be rewarded by God hereafter with a uecklace 
of gold. I am slways praying to God to bless those who repeat this song.” He asks God to 
forgive orthographical errors for the sake of the Malapuram shahfds, and then, naming every ill and 
misfortune possible to man, asks that for the sake of the came intercessors he may come to no harm, 
He goes the length of asking that he may be “ One of the great men who attend to the wants and 
defects of the house of God," and that he too may die a ahuhid! The song is also intended to be 
repeated amidst vows in times of aickness, Although any want may be supplied, any disease cured, 
wells filled, and even cholera driven away simply by invoking the Mulspuram shaAids, it must pot be 
supposed that these mighty beings are ever confused with God. “ There is no God but God ;" 
nevertheless there ja nothing which these cannot do for man, fer by means of their glorions death 
they have been invested with much power, Having given body and soul to God while in this world: 
they have earned the privilege of obtaining assent from God whenever they ask Him for anything on 
behalf of those on earth, 

The poet's modest apology for his errors is not uncommon in the Mappilas’ songs, and it will 
not be ont of place to mention here for the sake of better appreciation of thease that the Mippilas 
form no class with a fine literature of their own, but that they are the most backward in the Madras 
Presidency in the matter of education. The poeta are illiterate men in the sense that they could not 
even pass a Lower Primary examination in the Government Schools; and they have procuréd the 
facts and legendas, which they have woven #6 strangely into their songs, [rom tradition and, parily no 
doubt, from the regular stream of communication with Arabia which is maintained until the 


present day. 
The War Songs. 
Mo. I. 
“In the name of God I begin this song. I pray to Muhammad the Prophet who is the canse 


of aif created things. I. pray also to his relatives and to the Ashabi army. I pray to all 
Muzsalmans,” 


The poet goes on to say that “Abu Botir Siddik was the first true shabid. Even the 


angels of hold him in high respect. He waza troe man and he never exposed. his person to 
anyone until his death, May God always bleas him.” 





way and about 31 miles oaat of Caliont, 





“4 Malapuraz tics 18 miles north of Tirér on the Madras Kail 
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Omar Bin Katab is the next. He “held the Faith dearer than all his wealth and all his 
children ‘The dust in his hand was transformed to mask by the Most High, and the odour of that 
misk always pervaded bis body." 

“Usman Bin Alvan is the third great shahid. He had the Prophet's permission to admit 
anyone he pleased to heaven. He visits every place like ee lightning of heaven. He-is the 
most celebrated man in heaven or earth; and he married two of the Prophet's daughters.” 

Isman Ali is the fourth “ He is described as 5 tiger in Bait-al-Lsss. The angels of 
death fear him. He was the son of Abdulle’s brothor, the most beloved of the Prophet and the 
husband of Fatima the Prophet's daughter, dearer to him than eyesight.” A trem ndoas fighter ! 
“ His name is written ‘Tiger’ on the cotinAesh™ . . + - “He isthe gate of the hall of 
wisdom. Muay God always bless him,” | 

The story of the Perumal, the last king among kinglets of Malabar, and his voyage te 
Arabia where he met the Prophet are then told. Then weeome to the destruction of tha 
Malapuram Mosque, when 44 Mappilss, the bravest of the brave, fought to death : parents, 
wires, children, tried to dissuade them, but to no purpose. The wives were told they would by their 
husbands’ death in glory obtain salvation. But what about the present? “ Do you not see the sky 
sustained without » pillar . . . . the frog in the deep recess of the rock, the chicken. in the 
egg, and the child nourished in the womb? Is it reasonable that you will be helpless? Does » 
us? Can one's parents? If men permit sacrilege to their mosque all pains of bell await them: it rs 
only by dying for the glory of God they can obtain heavenly bliss ; and then they can biess and aid 

“Ho! ye brethren! The shahide sre most mighty ghosts and bhutes fear them. The wicked. 
Eblis ie their enemy. Those who sing their praise obtain salyation from God. ‘Those who slight them 
will suffer untold misery” . . . . “ Nothing is more.pleasing to God than escrificing one’s body 
and soul in defence of God, and none are more honoured than these shabids” . . « « “They 
did not become shabids under compulsion but of their own faith and conviction ; therefore God gave 
them « special place in heaven and a crown in Taj-il-Okar. Their bodies are always fragrant. 
God takes special care of them.” 


Ho. II, 


Another of the songs was written by the popular Mappila poot Alungal Handi Méyankutti 
Waidiar, grandson of aconvert from Hindoiam, of the stock of the old Vélan or Vaididr, o hereditary 
Hindu physician, The poem begins with extolling Muhammad, and tells how the king of Damascus 
was convinced of the truth of his mission when the Prophet made the moon rise at the wrong. tine, 
ascend the zenith, divide, and each half pass through the sleeves of his coat. Then follows » Version 
of the tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wile, and bow the innocent minister ascended to heaven telling 
the king who suspected him that he would be pardoned if he accepted “ the new Véda |" which a 
prophet was then bringing to men from over the sea, 


Regardless of chronology, the poet tells how Islam was brought to Kérala® and how eventually 
a grand muequé was built at Malaparam.'* Mappilas will not aliow even an atom of the cadjan roof 


of the iiesque to be burnt. They will fight to death for it, and they ere glad of the opportanity. 
The poem continues :— 


18 Extracta only aro given of thin song, I cannot rive here more than a meagre outline of it, and the specia 
oharacteristics of the Arab shahfds can be only elladed to in the brigiest manner. 

18 ‘The old name for Malabar. 

ls An absurdity ie that the-Peraundl id compelled to do the hajj or pilgrimage while Mohammad was alive, 
Muhammad was dead 200 years before Islam was brooght to Malabar or the Perumil, the last emperor, went te 
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“The sou! in our body is in the hand of Gud, Can we live for ever in this world 7 Must we not 
die once 7 Everything will die, but God alone will not, Such being the commandment of God we will 
have noexense when we are broaght before Him after death } 80 determine earnestly to fight and die, 
If we die fighting with the wicked men who attempt forcibly to barn this holy mosque, which is the 
house of God, we shall obtain complete salvation, The occasion to fight and dis for the faith ia like 
unto embarking in a vessel which has come to bearthe believer to the shores of bliss, Therefore embark ' 
How well for you that such a vessel has come! It will bear you to the brosd gates of heaven, Is it 
not for the arrival of such a vessel that we should pray? . . , . The pleasures of wealth, or 
family, are not equal to an atom of celestial happiness. Our most venerable Prophet has said that 
those who die in battle can see the houris who will come to witness the fight. There isnothing in this 
world to compare with the beauty of the houris, The splendour of the san, of the moon, and of the 
lightaing is darkness compared with the beauty of their hair which hangs over their ehouliers, Their 
cheeks, eyes, face, eyebrows, forehead, head are incomparably lovely, Their lipe are like corals; 
their teeth like the seeds of the chalimathalam ; their breasts like cups of gold, the pomegranate, or 
like beautiful flowers, [tis not possible for the mind to conceive the loveliness of their breasts and 
shoulders . , . . If they wash in the sea the salt becomes like honey, and ss fragrant as attar, 
[f they were to come down to earth and mile, the sun, moon and stars would be eclipsed, Mortals 
would die if they but heard the music of their voice. When they wear red silk garments bordered 
with green lace of seventy folds, their skin, bones, and museles can be seen throngh them, Such ix 
the splendour of their body. If they clap their hands, the clang of their jewela will be heard 
ats distance of 500 years’ journey. They clap their bands and dance and sing as they come like 
swans to the battlefield. If a human being were to see their besuty, their smile or their dance, be 
would die (with longing) on the spot, (ently they touch the wounds of those who die in battle. 
they rub away the blood and cure the pain ; they kiss and embrace the martyra, give them to drink 
of the sweet water of heaven and gratify their every wish. A horse caparisoned with carpets get 
with precious stones will be brought, and # voice will say: — ‘Let my men mount; let them dance 
with celostis! houris,’ Then the celestial coverings: will be placed on their heads; they mount 
the beantiful horses which will dance and leap sad take them away to heaven, where they will live 
in unbounded joy.” 

“Such is the fate which awaits those who die fighting bravely, At the dissolution of the world 
they will be sped like lightning over the bridge across hell. In Heaven they will attend the mar- 
riage of Muhammad. They will be decorated with bunches of pearls and crowns of gold ; they will 
ait on the task of Muhammad's elephant, and enjoy supreme happiness. [t is impossible to deseribe 
the pleasures which await those who die fighting bravely’ without flinching. All their sins will be for- 
given and God will listen to all their prayers.” 

Far otherwise is it with the coward. “All his virtuous actions are ignored. He incurs the 
wrath of God. He will be written down a renegade in the book of God, His prayers are vain. He 
will die s sinner and be thrown into hell where fresh kinds of torture will be given him, In hell are 
countless myriads of scorpions, snakes and frightful dragons, It is a pit of everlasting fire."’ The 
pleasures of heaven and the pains of hell have been revealed to Mohammad “ who in his turn tanglit 
bis disciples, It is the learned Musaliars who now hold this knowledge.” 

Let it not be supposed that the above fealings are entirely sensual and erotic, On the contrary 
the Mippilas’ version of Islam has had a strong effect for good on his life and morality. 

No, ITT, 

Another song by the poet is of Muabammad's famous Battle of Badr, where he routed the 
Koreish ; also a eubject of endless interest to Mappilas, They say that as the battle was fought 
on the 17th Ramazan in the 2nd year of the Hijrs, it is ae good day on which to dis 
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fighting. Carioualy enough, the month of fasting, daring which it ia enjoined not ‘to » fight canlese 
forced to do so, is the very one in which the MAppila, the ultra etrict follower of the Prophet : 
to his lights, chooses to go out to fizht and die, The twelfth day of Ramazén is with them “goa 
day on which to start out under devotion to death and it wus selected in « last rising. 

The poet describes how the Angel Gabriel told the Prophet that bliss awaited those of his fol- 
lowers who died fighting the infilel: The Prophet then tells them how they could gain Paradise and be 
met by the houris ‘' whose eyes are like the waxing moon, whose cheeks are like the plantain's leaves 
who ere soft as the petals of the young shoe-flower,” by way of inspiring them with courage. [he 
imagery is not quite so happy as before, for the necks of the Airis whenthey walk “wave to and fro 
like the neck of a rutting elephant,” But their “breast is like a lake wherein are lotus flowers, and 
they are always 16 years old and very amorous” - « « ™ They come like sporting elephants 
to bear away those who die in battle and strive with each other saying, ‘I will take him — I will take 
him.’ The Prophet swore to his army that such happiness would be theira if they died fighting 
bravely.” Omar was eating dates ; when he heard this he cast them away, The Prophet asked 
why. He replied that he wished to waste no time in eating dates :—“I wish to use my time for 
fighting ;" and so saying he rashed like s lion among s flock of sheep, killed may and died 
fighting : he met the death he wished for.” The father fought against the aon, for the bond of the 
faith is stronger than the bond of blood. The angels of death fought on the side of the Prophet 
and the Koreish were defeated.1* 





(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BO008T — COPODSS, 
Ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 338, I have shown that 
soosy was Anglo-Indian for a mixed silk and 
cotton cloth. The f-llowing quotations from 


Holwell's Interesting Historical Events Relative to. 


Bengal, efe.. 1765, a veritable mine of wealth for 
the hunter after Hobson-Jobsons, go to show the 


correctnees of the identification beyond doubt. | 


Coposs, cotton (kapAs), is unnoticed by Tule. 
Page 196.—“Thia district produces raw-silk 
and coposs [raw-cotton, called, p. 193, “ coposs 


or Bengal Cotton“) sufficient only for manufac- 


turing their socosies, cuttanees and gurras.” 


Frage 200. —“ The produce of the country con- 
sista of shaal timbers (a wood equal in quality to 


the best of our oak) dammer lacca's, an inferior | 


sortment of raw-mlk and coposs and grain, suffi- 
cient only for their own consumption.” 


Soosies, cuttanees and gurras were therefore 
all mized piece-goods, which is valuable informa- 
tion. Yule quotes the second paseage for saul- 
wood (#Al), but dammer-laces is especially inter- 
esting, unless we onght to place a comma between 
dammer and lacce, as it goes to show that Bengal 
dammer (pitch) was made from a resin (lacca, 
lnc). | 

KR. C0. Tempre. 








SOME FORMS OF FERINGEE. 

1678. — “ Between 3 and 4 of the morning we 
set out and about 9 with easy travelling came to 
Yentapollam; in the way we passed over a place 
which have been formerly inhabited by Portu- 
guese called Feringee Burane."' — Streynaliam 
Master's Memorial, March 19th. 


1883. — “ Near the line‘of the'old Madras Road 


is the spot known as Foringhee or Frangula 
 weseniea Peeries Rite eee 





JUPFYE — JUMP OF THE CULTCH. 
HERE are two slang expressions for the learned 
in things Anglo-Indian to exercise their know- 
ledge or ingenuity upon. A common slang ex- 
pression of contempt among Eurasians towards » 
native, who apes European manners and dress, is 


‘juffye, or jump of the ecultch or simply a 


jumper. The term jumper here is explainable as 
vernacular English for a man who does a 

be has no natural or legal right to do, but the 
other two terms apparently require a good deal of 


etplanation. 
R. C, Tamriz. 


¥ 18 The next song ia given in full, Here og claewhere the translation is nooessarily tomewhat free. The songe 


were first of all pot into Malayalam and then into English, Though nearly every Mippila onderstands them more or 
“ees, few among them are oapable of rendering them in the rernacalar. 
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CT 
NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEET, LC.8. (Rerv,), Pa.D., O.LE 
The places mentioned in the Untikavatika grant. 
Sasi record has been edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soe, 
Vol. XVI p. 88 ff. I am quoting it, however, from ink-impreasions made by myself. 
The record introduces first a certain Manaika, whom it describes as “ an ornament of the 
Héshfrakiijas whose fame was adorned by a number of many good qnalities,” His son waa 
Dévarija. Dévarija, it says, had three sons; of whom, however, it mentions only one by name,— 
Bhavishya. Bhavishyn's aon was Abhimanyu, And the record recites that, — t@na Mane- 
purameadhyisanén=ilahkurvvati mitépitroh =pugya-nimitt-abhivriddhayé! pétha-Paigarakiys- 








Dakshins-Sivasya Untikavatika?-nima-grimakd Jatibhara-pravrajitasya udaka-pirvvaké 
datteh GSO Harivates-kotta-nigraha(! hi)*-Jayasinghs-samakshath. 





- The Pandit rendered this passage thus:—“ By him, adorning Minapura by his residence 
(therein), there is given, with libations of water, in order to increase the religious merit of his 
parents, the village named Undikavitiki,’ to the recluse Jatibhiira, (on behalf) of (tha god) 
Dakshina-Siva of Pethnpaigarnke, . . . . . (This grant has been made) in the presence 
of Jayasiigha, the chastiser of the Kotéa Harivates,"’ 

To this, however, there are objections, In the first place, in order to support such a rendering, 
there is the obligation of supplying some such word a8 artham or arthé, “on behalf,” to govern the 
genitive ending with Dakshiaa-Sivatya, And secondly, there is no evidence of the existence of a 
word koffa as the name of any person, family, or tribe.6 And, on this latter point, the following 
remarks may aa well be made; because the matter is so thoroughly typical of tke way in which 
there have been evolved, in connection with the ancient history of Indin, so many curious mistakes, 
some of which are recognised only when the time comes for verifying the assertions in which thoy 
are presented, and can be eliminated only by a full examination of the supposed authorities for 
those assertions. Tho Pandit gave® a certain reference in connection with his rendering of the 
record with which we are dealing, and in support of a remark, partly based on his estimate of the 
period to whith it should be referred, that “ this shows that there were Kotta chiefs at least as late 
“as about the fifth century A.D.” And, turning to the place referred to by him, we find that he had 
already formed the belief, —from a Gupta record which, according to his opinion at that time, was 
to be referred to the end of the second century A.D., and which we shall wolice again further 
on,—that Kotte did exist asa tribal name, and that a Kotia king was reigning in Upper India 
about A.D. 190; also, that he considered that he had obtained Prikrit forms of the name Kotta in 
a word which be read os Koda or Kida in an early inscription at Sopéri in the Thina district, 
Bombay, aad ina word Kida which he found on an early coin obtained by him at Sahdranpar in 
the Meerut division, North-West Provinces :’ and also that, on these grounds, be was of opinion 


1 This seems to bea mistake for puqy.dbAivpiddhi-mimiltash oF pung-dbhieriddhiuiritidge. 

? The Pandit read this name sa Undikaridkd, with odin the second syllable, Tho original uses that olvhara 
in respect of which, as I have before now had oooasion' to uk, itis often impossible to decide whether it means 
sora ; exoopt, of coarse, in well-known words such as the Sanskrit mandala aad keslaka and the Kanarese 
pfemends and usfdia, I read the name with of because of tho identification of tho plaga, which willhe shewn 
farther on, 

" Over the Aa there fs a mark, which may bea daw in the copper, or may be an imperfect attempt to attach a 

* Bee note § abbre. " 

* Ido not overlook the facta, that Monier. Williams’ Sansky!4 Dietionary, the revised edition, gires us Kottapura 
as the name of a town in Magadha, from the Bhadrobthucharitra, and that two records, Nos. 655 and 656 in 
Kielhorn’s List of the Inseriptiosa of Northern India (Ep. fod. Vol, V. Appeadiz, pp. 83,59), give us the persona] 
name of “ Kottabhaiijas, of the Bhaiija family."' 


* Loc, cit. p. 88, note 1, é | 
' For, perhaps, the identies! coin, see Cunningham's Coins gf Ancient India, Plate IJ., No. M1; the 
reading ia distinctly Kdera, on both the obverse and the reverses, 
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that the Kodas, Kédas, or Kottes were widely spread over Indis and had already been 5 ruling power 
for nearly three handed years. Elsewhere, we have been told that the details adduced by the 
Pandit “seem to show that about 6. C. 200 the tribe of the Kodas or Kottas, who seem about that 
“time to have been ruling near Mirat and afterwards (A.D, 190) near Paton, had a settlement at 
“Bopira.”® Asa rider to this, a remark bas been made about an “apparent relation between the 
“Roda of the Separa burial circles and the Kols and Gonds of the Central Provinces.” And 
finally, we bave been informed that there was an “early widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known 
“ae Kottas and Kods in the Central Provinees North Konkan and Delhi,” and thet their head- 
quarters were probably inthe Central Provinces." lot, if we turn back to the reference put 
forward by the Pandit himself, we find that the origin of all this matter is simply that the Pandit 
believed that “ Skandagupts’s ” — fread Samudragupta's] —“ inseription on the Allahabad pillar 
“states that he punished the scion of a Kotta"—[read Kotta, ag shewn by the Pandit's 
Dévaniigar! rendering of the text, given in a footnote) — ‘*family in Pitaliputra." That, how- 
ever, isu pure mistake. It was some member of a family named Kdta, whom, the Allahabad 
record says, in a passage which mentions also Pushpa{ pura), = Pitaliputra, = Patna, Samodra; 
gupta caused (at some time about A.D. 375) to be captured by his armies. The name Kote 
with the dental /, is quite distinct from any sock word ns korfa, with the lingual ¢f. And, so far 
at any rate an anything os yet brought to light may go, we may dismiss entirely the idea that there 
ever was a ruling power in India known by the name of Kotta. | 

Now, on the other hand, in the first place, the construction of the sentence, quoted from the 
record with which we are dealing, is anch that only the genitive Jafabhdre-pravrajitasya is weces- 
sarily connected in any way with the verb dattah, by which it is governed, and that the genitive 
ending with Dakshipa-Sivasya is governed in the most natural way by the immediately following 
word Unfikavalikd-ndma-grd make ; and this collocation of the words marks the village Untikavatikd 
as already belonging to the god Dekshina-Siva at the time when it was conveyed by the record to 
somrone else. And in the second place, the word kotfa, as also Léfa, is well known as meaning 
‘a fort, « stronghold ;' while there is nothing appropriate in speaking of the witness to a deed of 
gift or transfer ea a chastiser of anyone when there is nothing in the record to indicate some such 
achievement as the motive for the grant, it is quite suitable that he should be described by a title 
which marks him a3 local official; we have the word koffapdla, meaning ‘a guard, protector, 
keeper of a fort, a commander of a fort ;"" and koffanigraha or koffanigrahin, in which the second 
component is from »i + grah, *to bold down, keep or bold back, seize, hold, hold fast,’ ef,, TAY 
quite well be taken a8 an official tithe meaning much the same thing, Further, grdémaka has the 
meaning of ‘a amall village.” The word pravrajita has the technical meaning of ‘one who has left 
home and wandered forth as an ascetic mendicant ;' bnt it can hardly be fairly rendered by 
‘recluse,’ or by any single word, except perhaps in connection with Jain and Buddhist 
writings, in which it Seems to be used in the senso of ‘a monk ;’ and it has also the general 
Meaning of ‘gone astray, gone abroad.’ The word jafebidra, which means literally ‘a mass of 
braided hair,’ must certainly be taken here, as it was taken by the Pandit, asa proper name; 
but the word reminds ua at once of jofédhara, ‘carrying or wearing braided hair,’ which is well 
known as an epithet of Siva; and, while it does not seem either appropriate or probable that » 
village, specifically dereribed as belonging to a god, should Ge given away to any ordinary person 
without a distinct proviso that he should hold it for that god, it might quite suitably be transferred 
to another form of that god, or to seme other god connected with that god, | 
‘Bag Jour, Bo, Br. R. ds. Boe, Val. XV. p. 290, 3 





© Garetleer of the Bowthay Presidency, Vol. KIIL, Thana, Part IT., p. 409.  Sbid. p. TH, 
Mm fd. You L Part {. p. 132. “ Delhi" seems to be a mistake for Behar or anything else, 
1 Seo Jour. Bo. Br. B. ds. Bor. VoL XY. p. 20. ane note, 18 See Gupta Inecra, p. LE. 


* See Monior- Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, revised edition, andor Rolla aod pila. 

MWe peom to have at any rate one instance of an analogons kind, The Mah‘rdja Jnyanitha gave a village 
named DhavashanJik to certain persons, as a dérigrohira or ‘ aprahdra of the god," far the benefit of the god Vishou 
in the form of Bhagavat ; see Gupta Inars. p. 121, And his aon Sarvandthe gave half tho said village to another 
person for the beneilt of the divine (Shagaralf) goddess Pishtapurikid/y!: see ibid. p. 126, 
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And, for the above-mentioned reasons, — partly suggested, of course, but, 1 think it will be 
admitted, fully supported, by what I have to say further on in identifying the god and the places 
mentioned inthe record,—I translate the passage thoa:—“ By him (Abhimanyu), adorning 
Ménapura by residing at it, in order to increase the religious merit of his parents, the smal! 
village named Untikeavatika, of (i. ¢. belonging to) the gud Dakshins-Siva of the Patgaraka 
Pétha, hes been given, with the pouring ont of water, to the Jatabhira who has left his home and 
gone abroad (i. ¢, to that same god who has gowe from the place belonging to him as Daksbina- 
Siva and has settled eluewhere as Jatibhira), . . . =. . (This has been done) in the pre- 
sence of Jayasiighs, the keeper of the fort of Harivateskotfa.” Or, if it should be considered 
better to take Jatibhira as the name of a place, then part of the translation would be :—"*to him 
(i. ¢. that same god) who has left bis home (at the place belonging to him as Dakshins-Siva) and 
has gone abroad to (and setiled at) Jefabbara,”’ 


Now, the record does not mention the territorial division, in which lay the village Untike- 
vitika, Nor does it specify the boundaries of the village. Nor do we even know where it was 
obtained, And so we have nothing specific to guide ws in the allocation of it, But the suggestion 
has been made, — whether by Pandit Bhagwanls! Indraji, or by bie editor, is not ciear, — that the 
god Dakships-Siva may be the god of the great Saiva shrine in the Mahadéve hills in the 
Hishaigadbad district, Central Provinces, becange that shrine is under the managenent of the 
petty Chief of « place named Pagara.!® Thie suggestion is certainly correct. And, by way of an 
introduction to what I have to say about the matter in proving the point, it may be conveniently 
stated bere that, in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 71, 5. W. (1899), the partioular hill which is 
called ‘Mahddeo’ in it and is marked as 4,834 feet high, and on which there is the thrine in 
question, is located in lat, 22° 24", long, 78° 28", about three miles south-by-weat from the well- 
known hill-station of Pachmarhf in the Sohigpur tahell of the Héshangaibid district, and about 
fifty miles towards the east-south-east-balf-south from Hishangibid, which town ig on the south 
bank of the Nerbudda: and that, while the principal of the Bhépds or hereditary guardians of the 
shrine is the Chief of the Pachmarht zamindiri, which comprises six villnges,? another of the 
Bhépds ia the Chief of the Pagira zamindarl, which consista of twelve villages! and apparently has 
its head-quarters at Pagara itself, which is in lat. 22° 31’, long. 78° 29’, about four miles on the 
north of Pachmarhf and onthe road to Pachmarbi from the Paparia or Piparia station on the 
G. I. P. Railway from Bombay to Jabalpur: from the *‘ Mahddeo’ hill, Pagira is about seven miles 
worth-hali-east. 


The Mahadéva hills are a part of the Satpudi range; but they are isolated, by p.ecipitous 
ravines, from the bills which are actually known as the Satpudds, The earliest mention of them 
that I can trace, is in Hamilton's Bast-India Graselteer, second edition, Vol. IL. (1828), p. 161, 
where they are described as “a range of hille in the province of Gundwana, where stands the 
“eelebrated temple to which the Hindoos resort in pilgrimage.” They are famous for a peculiar 
variety of sandatone known as the “ Mahddéva sandstone, ‘in connection with which a fall account 
of them, from that point of view, has been given in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol, Il. (1860), which work speaks of them as “the Pachmuri or Mahadeva bills “ (page 183). 
And, according to Thornton's Gazetteer of India, Vol. ILL, (1854), p. 858, they took their appel- 
lation from the temple, and they may be considered ns lying between lat. 21° 30’ and 22° 40’ and 
long. 78° and 80°. 

Hamilton's work speaks also of the MahAdéva temple, which it describes as “ » celebrated 
“ Hindoo place of worship in the province of Gundwana, situated among the Mahadeo hills, sixty 
“miles soath-east from Hussingabad, on the Nerbadda river.” Te places the temple, noé quite 
accurately, in Int, 22° 22’, long, 78°35’. Tt further quotes Jenkins’ Medical Trensaotions to the 


18 Gaxeltcer the Bombay Featinie bt f Vol. Part ¥, p, 132 
a aca Meets acter toe Vol, I, p, 522. This chief is deseribe as “mp Kurkti by caste.” 


8 See ibid. p. 527. 
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effect that, at the festival held in February, 1820, more than eight thousand people visited the 
shrine, in spite of the fact that it could hardly have become known, by that time, that the taxes, 
which had ranged from one rupee to ten rupees per pilgrim, and even to fourteen rupees in the 
case of s pilgrim having a bullock witn bim, had been remitted. And, from ail this, we gather 
that the shrine really is one of considerable repute. 


In 1833 or 1834, the Mahidéva hills were visited, for geological inquiries, by Mr. Spilsbary, 
of the Bengal Medical Establishment, who then published an account of them in he Jour, Beng. 
As. Soe. Vol. ILL. (1884), p. 399 ff, with a sketch-map opposite page 392. He climbed the range 
vid “Pogara, a smal] Goand villege, belonging to a Thakurt.""* He located “the cave of 
Mahadeo,”” — from which we infer that the “ temple” is a shrine in a cave, — some four or five 
hundred feet below a peak, which he mentioned in one place as“ Patta Sunkar”™ but in 
another as “Jutta Shunkur,”’*! and which he farther ehewed in his map as “ Jutur Sunkur,” 
He has further told ua that the ocession of the annual jdtrd or pilgrimage is the Bivariiri, and 
that the pilgrims sssemble, before making the ascent to the eave, at a place named “ Bhawun,” 
which, however, is not marked either in hia map or in the Indian Atlas. sheet. Aod be has drawn 
attention to “a singular shaped hill,” near “ Bhawun,” which is called “Teri Koth{” because 
“ail Goands firmly believe the locusts issue” from it.22 His map locates this hill about four 
miles on the south-east of “* Jutur Sunkur2” And his sketch of the hill itself presents what looks 
like an enormous iiaga on a huge mound, the combined height of the two bemg shewn as about m 
hundred and fifty feet. 


‘We may now consider the details of the record. And we will take, in the first place, the 
prefix Dakshina in the name of the god Dakshina-Siva, ‘ the southern Siva, the Siva of the 
South.” We have the same prefix in the name of the god Dakshina-Kédaréévara, “ the Kdiré- 
évara of the South,’ of Balagimi in Mysore, which was plainly an image established there as 
the local representative of Biva in the form of Kédira or Kédiarésvara ns worshipped at Kédirnath, 
which is a famous temple and place of pilgrimage in the Himflayas, in the Garhwil district, 
North-West Provinces." And we have it again in the name of the god Dakshina-Sémanitha, “ the 
Simanitha of the South,” of Huligere, i. e. Lakshméshwar, within the limits of the Dhirwir 
district, which was plainly a local representative, at that place, of the famous form of Biva as 
Simanitha at Sdémanithapattana or Pitan-Sémnith in Kathiiwir. Evidently, the prefix was 
customarily used, in a very appropriate manner, to denote certain gods in the DakshinApatha or 
Dekkan, i. ¢. in the territory on tho south of the Nerbudda, which were representatives and 
namesakes, io that part of the country, of celebrated gods of Northern India. And so far, there- 
fore, as the name of the god is concerned, there is at least mo objection to connect the record with 
the locality suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji or by his editor. 


To the preceding point, we have to add the [act that the characters of the record are of 
the southern class of alphabets. And in this respect, again, there is no objection to connect 
the record with the suggested locality. | 


But, further, { find a distinct connection between the record and the locality, through 
what is evidently the real local name of the shrine which is now known aa the temple of Mahidéva, 
and is probably also the local name for the peak below which the shrine is. Spilabury’s map 
places that peak just where the Indian Atlas sheet® places the peak which it calls *Mahideo.’ AS 
has been mentioned above, Spilbury's printed account speaks of the peak as ‘‘ Putta Sunkur” and 
“ Jatta Shuoker ;” and itis shewn in his map as “ Jutur Sunkur.” The “Putts " is certainly a 
misprint ; compare “ Dokgur " three times, on page 392, for the “ Dobgur” at the top of the same 
page and the “‘ Dobgarh” of his map, which stands for a name which is given in the Atlas sheet 


———————EEEEE EE = —_——S=m a el el 
1 Tee. cit. p. 301. Toc, ci. p, B02, note. 1 Loc, cit, p, SUR. Hi Lee, cil, p, 205, 
Bee Ep, Jad. Vol. ¥. p. 221, and note 4, , 


™ Ibid. pp. 248, 255, and page £47, text lines 90, 51. 
3 Bee page S11 above. 1 page fei, 80, 51 
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as ‘Dhupgarh.” ae Siastaksict baka *dwiaa Gicices * cca“ Poles wane 
though possibly confused by Spilsbary in.some way with the word jdrd, ‘pilgrimage,’ really mean 

or “ Samkara (Siva) of the braided hair." And we can hardly avoid recognising 
0 direst’ connection /6f ‘sone: kind between that appellation and the name Jatibbara which we 
actually have in the record. We can also easily understand how the present name of the range 
camo to be established. Evidently, the first European visitor to the locality found it without any 
particular name of its own; he heard of the existence of a famous and much freqneuted shrine on 
some hill iu it, and, no doubt, the particular hill was pointed out to him; he asked the name of 
the hiil, or of the shrine or its god, and was told Jati-Satmkara; this name not being familiar to 
him, he asked more precisely who the god might be, sud was answered Mahidéva; and this well- 
kuown name of Siva was readily accepted as furnishing a convenient appellation, first for the 
partisniat pink: Sd Gist five the wna cane of ills. 


There is no difficulty about taking the modern name Pagara as representing the ancient 
Pafgerake*’ We might perhaps take the prefix p4tha as meaning ‘a market-town,’ And, in 
that case, the epithet pétha-Paigarakiye would locate the god Dakshina-Siva at the modern 
Pagiira itself, about four miles on the north of Pachmarh). But we have no information aa to 
win Also, it would appear from Molesworth and Candy's 

Marithi Dictiooary thet the word péth or péafh, in the sense of ‘n market-town,' is of Hindustani 
origin. lam more inclined, therefore, to take the prefix pétha as the same word which we find 
used asa territorial term, in records of the fifth and sixth centuries A, D. from a part of the 
country not fir distant from that with which we are dealing, iu the expression “the Maniniga 
pétha,” ™ and which seems to be the origin of the Marith! pffd in the sense of « subdivision of o 
pargani orofatiluka. And, from this point of view, I interpret the record, pot as locating the god 
Dakshina-Biva at Pagira itself, but as marking the god as the god of « territorial division which 
wee known as the Paigarska pétha and derived its appellation from the ancient Paigaraks, 
now represented by Pagira, as its headquarters town, 


I take the actual state of the case to be as follows. The locality first derived its sanctity 
from the hill called ‘Teri Kothi,’ the summit of which so atrikingly resembles an epormons 
diaga, about four miles on the south-east of the peak known as Jati-Samkara and Mahidéva ; 7 and 
that summit iteelf was the original god Dakshina-Siva, “the Siva of the South,” of 
the Paigaraka pétha, The god, in that form, had been endowed with the village of Untikavitika, 
Subsequently, it was desired to set up an actual image of the god. A suitable place was found in 
the cave below the above-mentioned peak. Either the god himeelf was instalied there in the 
more specific form of Jat&bhara ; or perhaps the piace itself was doubly recommended, and was 
eamed Jafabhara, in consequence of having, over the entrance to the care, a mans of gnarled and 
twisted roota and rocks resembling braided hair; and this name became afterwards modified inta 
Jafa-Samhkara, And, when the god was thua installed in the cave, the previous endowment of the 
wllege of Untikavitika was transferred, by this seeks to the new sbrine, 








% Mosier. Williams’ Sauskpit Distiosary, Sscieai adie alabe: Saba Saeiaciata asthe name of a thrtha, from the 
Rasikaramana, xii, £2,— The Postal List of the *WardhA' distriot, Cents ol Provinces, ahews o place named * Jabte 
Shankar’ in the ‘Arti’ tabsll, post-town ‘Ashti.’ Bot I cannot fiod it in the Atlas shoste Noa, 54, and 72, 5. W. 

There are various other plioca, in diferent paris of the country, the names of which are giten in maps, etc, 
aa ° Pagers," ' Pangra," and‘ Pangars." Lt ls eafficient to state that there are no grounds for identifying any of thom 
with She Paiqueikn of the record — — The Village List of the *Wiin'" district, Berars, ahews a place named ‘ Pitha 
Porgara’ in the * Kolapor’ tiluks, post-town ' Pandherkowrs." Hut I sannot find it, unless it fs the ‘ Pitapongli" 
of the Indian Atlas ahbect No, 73 (1896), a amall village about cleren miles south-west-half-south from * Keblapor." 
About forty miles towards the north-west from ' Pitapongli,’ there is a small villare or hamlet called *Manpar,’ in 
the * Yeotmal’ tiluka of the aame distriot, There is, however, nothing to lead us to refer the record to this loonlity, 

™ Gupta Ivers. pp. 116, 183. Another form of the original word oconra as vepfha, in line 30-31 of the Harihar 
ed. 1354; sew Jour. Bo, Sr. R, Ae, Sor, Vol. K. p. 47- And we have alec peptheys or peutheys in line 

tho Haribar inscription of A.D, 1599; see Vol. IV, abora, p, S81. 

S Geo above, 
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As regards Untikavatika, I find that it is quite suitably represented by the ‘ Oontiya’ of 
the Indian Atlas eheet, nine miles towards the north-north-east from S6higpur, and thirty miles 
north-north-west-three-quarters-west from the Jaté-Samkara or Mahidéva peak. There ia another — 
‘QOontiya’ about funr miles towards the enst-north-east from that one. Hout it seems to be a larger | 
village. And the record appenrs to distinctly single ont the smaller of the two. These villages 
are both on the south of the Nerbudda, and within « quite reasonable distance from the shrine, s0 ag 
to be conveniently managed by the priest or priests of the shrine, 


And the fort of Harivateakotta is probably the hill-fort which the Indian Atlas sheet shews 
os ‘ Dhupgarh’ and places on a peak 4,454 feet high, about three miles on the north-west of the 
Jath-Samkara or Mahidéva peak, The commander of that fort would he a most suitable witness 
to the transfer registered in the record. 


The place which is mentioned as Manapura cannot be sntisfaetorily identified, Pandit 
Bhagwaolal [ndraji was at first somewhat inclined to identify it with Manyakhefa-Malkhéd in the 
Nizam’s Dominions,” the capital of the well-known dynasty of Kishtrakiijas which waa founded by 
Dantidurga about A. D, 750, some three hundred and eighty miles away to the south from the 
locality to which our results fix us. And, later on, he or his editor has suggested more plainly — 
“Manpur in the Vindhya hills; meaning, I thivk, a place which I myself had meanwhile — 
proposed ,™ namely Mianpur in Malwa, the head-quartera of the Manpur pargan’ ander the Bhépa- 
war Agency in Central India, about twelve miles south-west from Mhow and one hundred and seventy 
miles to the west from our locality. Neither of these proposals, however, is really admissible, At 
the time to which the present record is properly to be referred, namely in or closely about the 
period A. D. 650 to 700, there cannot have been any independent Rashtraktitas at Malkhéd in 
the Nizam's Dominions; moresver, the ancient Sanskritname of Malkhéd has never yet been met 
with otherwise than in the form of Manyakhéta, And Minpur in Malwa is put out of the question 
by its being on the north of the Nerbadda. If the Manapora of the record was the capital of Abhi- 
manyu, it may possibly be Maupur near ‘ Bandhogarh* in Réwa, about two hundred miles towards 
the north-east-by-east from our locality, which certainly seems to be the Manapura that is men- 
tioned in a record of A.D. 462 orthereabouts.™ But there is nothing in our record to mark its 
Minapura as a capital, And the text reads more as if it was simply an ordinary Lown or village, 
somewhere in the vicinity of the other places, which Abhimanya had honoured by camping at it 
in the course of atour. The name Minpur is of frequent occorrence as a village-name in Réwa, 
Baghélkhand, the Central Provinees, the Berars, and the Nizam’s Domivions. But I de not at 
present find in the maps any Minpur which is reasonably close to the Jaté-Samhker or Mahidérn 
peak, aod so may have been used a8 a camp by Abhimanyu for the purpose of visiting the shrine.™ 
Aod I am inclined to think, therefore, that the Minapura of the record may be not in existence now. 
It is, however, not impossible that it is, in some way or another, the village which is shewn in the 
Indian Atlas sheet as ‘ Bhanpoor,’ on the south bank of the Nerbudda, two and a bol! miles north- 
by-weet from Untikavatika-" Oontiya.™ And it is also not impossible that Minapura may have 
been the older name of Sébazpur, or of S6bhipur which isa large village six miles on the north-esst 
of Sihagpur. 





™ Jour. Bo, Br. KH, As. Soc. Vol. EVI. p. 8. " Gas, Bo. Pres, Vol. 1. Part I. p. 192, 

Vol. EVIL, abore, p, 233, @ Gupta Ireers, pp. 1346, 138, 

% T may state that [ bare recently bad ooosaion to examine sheets of the Indian Atlas covering a greed deol of 
country, especially aluug the course of the Nerbudda and to the south of that river. In sheet No. 23, N. E, (1894), 
in lab. 22° 6’, long. TP 7’, there iso Village called ‘Manpour,’ in the Baroda territory, about giz miles op tho north 
of Miyigim, And, curiously enough, there ie an *Unilin" about tro and a» half miles on the north-oast of this 
*Manpur, and there is ancther’ Untin’ about seven miles further on in tho same direction. With these exceptions, 
I bave not found any othor name answering to Uptibae! tiké (or Dodikear(t:k4), And thoen plages on hardly have 
any connection with the present record; because they are on the corth of the Nerbuilia, and seme three hun- 
drvd miles away from the locality to which the other considerations lead ua: nothing cap be food, in that direction, 
to represent Panguraka and the god Dakehipa-Siva and the nome Jatibhira 

ot ‘There fa not, a yet, aay Sartey or Topograpbies! map qyctladle for trating thia point. 
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This record has been edited by Prof. Kielhorn, with a facsimile lithograph, in Ep. Ind. 
Vol. III. p. 103M It recites that, on a specified day in the year Suka-Sathvat 716 (expired), 
Limbérdmikd, in » group of rillages known as the Sé@rikachchha or SAndkachoh 
twelve! which was in a territorial division called the Pratishthans bhukti, And it specifies the 
boundaries of the village as bemg, oH the east, a village named Samatirthaka ; on the south, the 
river Godavari; and on the west, (a village named) Brahmspurl. (a the north, the record 
pisces a village the name. of which has been reed as Dhénagrima, with the remark that the 
consonant of the fireteyllable may be either dh, v, or ch, and that of the second syllable may be 
either = or ¢; but, in view of the identification that can be made, we may safely say that the real 
name given in the record is certainly Vodagrama.? 


Pratishfhina ia the modern Paithay, on the north bank of the Gédivart, the head-quarters, 
«pparently, of the Paithan sarkir of the Auraigibhdd district in the Nizam's Dominions; in the 
Indian Atlas sheet 38, 8. E, (1886), it is shewn us‘ Paithan,’ in lat. 19° 27", long. 75°26’, As 
the village that was granted was in the Pratish¢hana bhukti, which can only have been a° small 
subdivision of a much larger territory which would be known as the Pratishthina désa, we ought 
to find it somewhere in the vicinity of Paithen ileelf. And I find that Limbaéramika must bate 
stood just abont where the maps ahew a village which is entered as *Cusnapur’ inthe Atlas 
quarter-sheet of 1886 mentioned above and as * Césneptr’ in the Deccan Topographical Survey 
sheet No. 17 of 1877, but as ‘Kristnapooree’ in the full Atias sheet No. 38 of 1857 and in the 
beautifol Survey map of the Paithon sarkir executed under the superintendence of Captain 
H. Morland in 1842-43. The suid village, ‘Cusnapur-Kristnapooree,” is on the north bank of 
the Godavari, twelve miles west-north-west-three-quarters-north from Paithan, Samatirthaka 
is evidently a village on the same bank of the Gédivarf, two miles on the south-east of 
* Cusoapur-Eristnapooree,’ which is shewn as ‘ Sawatta’ in the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886 and aa 
‘Sewdtta’ in the Decean Topographical sheet of 1977, but in the full Atlas sheet of 1857 and in 
the Paithan Survey map of 1842-45 is shewn as ‘Savutha? which probably representa some such 
pronunication as Saurhtha. Wédagraima is evidently the village which is shewn as *Vadgaon ’ in 
the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1896 and is referred to as ‘ Wargdon,’ in tho indication of certain 
cart-tracks or foot-paths, in the Deccan Topographical sheet of 1877, but is shewn in the full Atlas 
sheet of 1857 and in the Paithan Survey map of 1842-43 as ‘ Vaudgaon," — which stands, no 
doubt, for Védgaon, with perhaps a pronunciation of the é like the aw in ‘Cawnpore’ and the aw 
in ‘maund,’* — three milea towards the north-esst-by-east from ‘Cusnapur-Kristnapooree.’ And 





* The published text gives Sirtkachchha, with the firwt two syllables marked aa doubtful, The consonant of the 
Gret syllable seoma to be cortainly «, For the possibility of reading the consonant of the second ayllable oa mi, 
rather than r, compare the a of Pratishihdue in the eae lino. 

2 The patne stands in ling 56 of the tert, Theto ia no question that the first syllable may bo read either as dAd 
oraae), And the record presents severa! instances in which there are forme of nacd ¢ closely resembling the conso- 
neot of the second ayllable. But, for the point that the second ayllable is really ‘a, compare khargesh, line 4, ga! gas 
for Bhadgath, line 5, Pith }ya, line 11, and, still more clearly, d¢aysh for ddaya4, line $1, and ji (eh dab-dttar'shu, 
lines 0-61, 

* When the Psithas Surrey map of 1343-41 und the Atias sheet of 1557 were prepared, the soands of the short 
and the long 6 were, of course, often represented by ¢ ; but also other devices were used, such as oa in * Toandoly," 
four miles north-north-east, and " Poargaon,’ eleven miles towards the north-oast-by-enst, from ‘Vaadgaon,’ which 
are shown as * Tondoli’ and * Porgaon* in the quarter-shoet of 1°86, and such as the insertion of an vafter the consa- 
nant, dain * Donegnon,’ twelvo miles towards the esat-north-eut from *Vaodgaon,” whioh is shewn ag ' Dongacn * ina 
the quarter-sheet of 1286. And an was very often osed ford; asin ‘ Vaugwaddy," seventeen miles towards the onat 
from * Vendgaon," and in * Wanksure,” siz and a half miles south-east-by-east from Paithan, which are shewn in the 
quarter-sheet of 1895 ay "Vagwari’ and‘ Wakeari.' And I do no! find any other certain instance in the neighboor- 
hood of the locality with which we are concerned, in which ax stands foro, But the au of the preaent day, — while 
oocasionally represented (wrongly) by ave, at in the 'Sawkhaid' of the Paithan Surrey map, five miles went-north= 
weet from * Vandgaon,’ which appears in the Atlas sheet of 1857 aa ‘ Suwkbaid,’ and even in the quarter-sbest of 1885 
ag “ Sowkhers,” — was almost always reprosented by ow or ou, as in‘ Kowdgnon,' six miles north-east-half-north, and 
* Qarangpoor,' dive and a half miles north-north-west from *Vaudgaon,” which are ahewn in the quarter-abest of 1868 
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Brahmapuri is perhapa the‘ Bramagaon ' of the Atios quarter-sheet of 1626, and the ‘ Brumagovan’ 
of the full Atlas sheet of 1857 and of the Paithan Survey map of 1842-43, about four miles almost 
due nerth of ‘Cusnapur Kristmapooree;’ it is quite possible that ite lands may have originally 
extended southwards along the wullah on which it ctands, so as to inelude certain other villages 
which now exist separately under the names of ‘ Mauregaon-Mouzegovan,’ ‘ Lamgeon Lamwgoran," 
and ‘Jogisari-Jogeshwur,’ so astoresch the Gidiverion the west of * Cusnapur-Kristnapooree,’ 
The name Limbarimika does not teem to exist, now, anywhere on the north of the Gédirari, in 
the locality to which these results fix >»; nor, | may add, can any such name, or any other namea 
resembling Samaiirthaka and the name (uo matter how it may be read) of the village on the north 
of Limbarimiki, be found anywhere else along the Gédivari in the whole extent of country covered 
by the Atlas sheets $8, 55, and 56. But it has left a clear trace of itself, in the name of o 
village on the south bank of the Gédivari, immediately opposite ‘ Cusnapur-Kristnapooree,’ which 
is not shewn at all in the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1686, but ia shewn as ‘Nimbdri* in the Deccan 
Topographical sheet of 1877 wnd ne ‘Limbaree in the full Atlas sheet of 1857 and the Paitbap 
Survey map of 1842-43. And I suspeet that Limbiri-Nimbari was an offshoot from the original 
Limb&rimiké ; that * Cusnapur-Kristnapooree,” = Krishuapurl,® was the déroperf or “ ward of the 
gods” of Limbiramika ; that the original brekmapurf, or * Brabman's ward” of the villnge, beeame 
absorbed into Krishnapurl; snd that that is why we can now trace the original name only on the 
south benk of the river. 


The appellation of the groop of villages known os the Birikachchha or Sandkachchhs 
twelve seems, not to have been derived from the name of any town or village, but te mean 
“the twelve (villages) on the bank or banks of the Siri or Fini.” The reference may be to the 
original name of the ‘ Ganda,’ » small river which flows into the Géddvarl from the north ata 
point about three and a half milea on the west of * Vaudgaon;' and, in this case, the name is to 
be taken as denoting a group of villages on the east bank of that river. Ur it may be that the 
name belongs to « large vullah which passes ‘ Vaudgaon' on the east and flows into the Gédivari 
at a point about three miles on the north-west of Paithay ; and, in this case, the neme probably 
denoted a group of villages on both sides of that nulinh, Close on the west ¢f the ‘Ganda,’ there 
flows into the Gidiivari, also frem the north, another ema)! river, the name of which is giten in the 
full Atias sheet of 1857 aa ‘Sionna,’ but in the Paithan Survey map as ‘Seev," and in the Decean 
Topographica! sheet as ‘ Sheo,” ard in the Atles quorter-sheet of 1886 as ‘ Siv ;* it does not seem 
thet thia can be concerned in the maiter, 





ee’ Kaodgeon and’ Aurangpur.” And, even if the actual modern name cf (he village abould be either Vislyaon or 
Vaodgacn, — hich I very much question, — thire can be no ressonebls conbé thet it is the village which is men 
Honed, os Vidasri ma, in the record, It may bea ded that the sound of aw in* Cawnpore' and of ow in ‘meund" is 
the sound which (hee ani 4 naturelly aeume sbe . they are followed by an r which bas not a vowel after °t, and that 
there ie always more or less of an r-souml in the Hh pual ¢. — There serma to be really no end to the vayares of those 
who fir tho epellirg of slnce-rames for tein m ps. The Dveran Topographical Bac vey sheet Ko. 17 (1477) marke 
a tuad, which crosses the 3id/orlabout eight miles on the north-enst of Newhes in the Abmedzagar district, aapoing 
to Arcngabed » Godity we the same words no connection «ith a track from the neighbouring village uf * Kaigaon.* 
it really means “fa Aucangpdébid."’ hod, in addition to presenting « instead of o and « instead of gf Teer 
poryerts to Lo up-to-date speliing, it “urnisles on inetatce of « fantastic use of 4 for eu, exactly the cpposlaof the 
eit af aw for: mention od abora, 

* As T hoe before vow bad ocrosi: p to indionta, from the maps we oan only take the distances and bearings from 
wiflage-aite ti villape-aite, and this coly locales epprogimate'y the relative positions of the lands belongis:’ to the 
diferent villares. | 

# Bither -orm of the name means, of coors, Kyishraport And I think Jom aafe inenying that Kneon is yoteaDy 
enrrent asa yulpar or corrupt propunelation Of Kyishpe. Bot, both ie this detail and in some otbors which ‘ill have 
been recognied aboge, the T eocan Topographical Survey skevt and the suoposed upto-datequarter-shectof the Atle, 
are, manifertiy, anything but on improvement on the carer nape.— Ae riona apd very Unsatitfactory feature in the 
Atiss quarter-sheet, is the introduction of C. for “great nd L. for “little ;" for imetance, in ‘G, Shendra’ and 
‘L. Shendra,’ eight mileecast of Avratgitid, where the full sheet of 1857 shows ‘ Shaindra’ and ' Ch. Bhaidra,” and jo 
* G. Julkeh*’ aod *L. Jolkeh,’ five miles east of Newira in the Ahmednagar distriet, where the Deccan Topegraphioal 
shert No 17 shews ‘Ji ikeb B.’ and‘ Julkeh K." Of course, the maps ought to perpetuate the local nance, and to 
tell es — the terms employed in perticular localities are budrith and Eherd, or hir' and chiléa, or badd and 
chhtja, | oon, 
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The passage in the record which mentioned the residences of the grantees, with their names 
and ‘other details, “has been greatly tampered with, for the purpose of reducing the number of 
“ grantees, which originally Was seven, to four.”"® Tha following remarks, however, may be made. 
One of theee residences was Pratishthéns-Paithar itself (line 48), Another was a place in 
respect of which only the last component of its name, bhadra, can be read, in the same line; it 
seems to be the ‘ Umbud ’ and ‘ Ambad’ of the maps, about twenty-seven miles enst-north-oast 
from Paithag, The name of another has been read aa Jakali, line 49, with the remark that 
“possibly, what is engraved may be Takali ; and perhaps the word has been engraved in the place 
“of another name: the name 'Takli,’ ‘Taklce,’ is so common in the part of the country with 
which we are concerned, that, as I do not find any Jakali, I would certainly rend Taleali; and the 
place may be the *Takli’ of the maps, eight and « half miles north-by-weet from Paitban, or it 
may be the larger ‘Takleo,’ forty-two miles from Paithay in the same direction. Another name. in 
Hine 47, seems to be Avilatha(?)va(P)réba, with the possibility that the penultimate syllable 
may be /é; this perhaps has some connection with the ‘Walooz' and ‘@, Walauj ‘of the maps, on 
the “Ganda” river, about twenty-four miles north-north-west from Paithan, The remaining name 
is Eachchhauraja (lines 52-53); regarding this I cannot at present offer any remarks, 

The places mentioned in the Paithan plates of A. D. 1272. 

This record has been edited by me in Vol. XIV. above, p. 314 ff. It recites that, on a 
specified day in the Prajipati samoutsare, Saka-Sathrat 1193 expired, falling in A. D. 1272, the 
Dévagiri-Vadava king Ramachandra gave as an agrahdra, to fifty-seven Brahmans, a village 
named Vadathinagrima, which is described as an croament of the Séupe country (dfic) and 
aa being situated on the north bank of the river Gédavari, together with two other villages 
named Patira-Pimpalagrims and Vaidya-Ghogharagrama. And it specifies the boundaries of 
the agrutdra as being, op the east, the village of Vahagarhvu ; on the south-east, the villege of 
Wéuregithvu; ow the south, the village of DéigAthvu, and then the Gaga; on the west, the 
Ganga, and then the villages of Khatigathvu, Aluethgichvu, and Nagamathaya; on the 
north-west, the village of Jantégarhvu; on the north, (the village of) Panive; and on the north- 








east, (the village of) Vadakhala, 
The places are foand in the Indian Atias sheet No, 38, 8. E. (1886), in the Danlat&bid 
sarkar of the Auraigabad district, Nizam's Dominions, Wadathanagrima, indeed, seems to bave 


disappeared! But Pafara-Pimpalagrima js ‘ Piplegaon,' — the name of which we may oon- 
veniently take as Pippajgaon, though possibly jt is actually Pimpalgson, — in lat. 19° 43’, long. 
74° 55’, about thirty-cws miles west-s0 ith-west-a-quarter-weat from Auraigibdd; and Vaidya- 
Ghogharagrama is ‘ Ghogargaon,' two miles north of Pippaleson : the prefixes in the ancient 
names evidently distinguished these two villages from another * Piplegaon,’ seven miles to the west- 
north-west from Pipyolgaon, and from‘ Kali-Pipalgaon,’ ten miles north-northeast from Pippalgaon, 
aud from another *Ghogargaon,” on the south bank of the Gédavari, five and a half miles south-by- 
west from Pipjelgaon. Vahagashva is ‘ Vaigaon,’ three miles east-by-south from Pippalgson. 
Wouragimvu is ‘ Newargaon," onthe north bank of the Gddavarl, five and « half miles south- 
south-enst-half-south from Pippalgaon. Déigithvu is ‘ Deogaon,’ on the north bank of the 
Godavari, four and a half miles towards the soath-south-west from Pippalzaon. The Ganga 
must he the Godavari itself; unless the name can belong toa very small nullah which flows into 
the (ridivari from the north at a point about three and a half miles west-south-west from Pip- 
palgaon. The name of Ehatigithvn seems to have disappeared, Aluethgarhvn is ‘ Awalgaon,’ 
og the north hank of the Gidavari, three and « half miles west-by-south from Pippalgaon. Waga- 
mathane ts‘ Nagamthan." on the north bank of the GddaAvari, five miles towards the weat-by- 

* See loc. cit. p. 108, note 7. 

* It hardly appears likely that it can he represented either by the ‘ Wakthi* and “Wakthee" of the mapa, three 
and = half miles ou the so-th of Pippel|gaca, or by the ‘Madthas Wadgacn "and * Madthus Waudgaon’ of the maps, 
fouranids half mileton the eat of Pippalqaon and two miles heyond, acd on the enst-north-esst of, "Vaigaon' = 
Vikegi-ies, 
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north from Pippalgaon, Jiantegathvu is ‘Jathagaon,’ five miles north-west-by-north from Pip- 
palgaon, Paniva is ‘Panui,’ four miles north of Pippaigaon. And the name of Viidakha 
seems to be represented by ‘Warkhed,’ three and a half miles north-east from Pippalgnon. 
In the full Atlas sheet No. 38 of 1857, and in the beautifal Survey map of the Daulatibad sarkir 
executed under the superintendence of Captain H. Morland in 1847, the above-mentioned names 
are given as Peeplegaon, Gogurgaon, Peeplegaon, Katee Peepulgaon and Kalee Peepulgaon, Gho- 
gorgaon and Gogurgaon, Voygaon, Navurgaon, Daregaon and Davegaon, Aurulgaon, Nagumtan, 
Jathagaon, Panvee and Panwee, and Wurkhaid, 


The record locates these places in the Séuga country. And Hémédri bas told us, in one 
of the prasastis of bis Pratelianda, that in the same country there was Dévagiri, the hereditary 
capital of the dynasty to which Ramachandra, the maker of the grant recorded in these places, 
belonged.* Dévagiri is Daulatabad, from which Pipps]gaon is distant about twenty-seven miles 
towards the south-west-by-west. And, through the ideatification of the places mentioned in this 
record, we now have definiis epigraphic proof to support the literary statement as to the exact 
position of the Séuna country, We have been told that the Séana country extended from 
Nasik to Dévagiri-Daulatabid.* That, however, is not correct. The Nasik country was a distinet 
territory, with a separate name of its own, namely the Nasika dfsa4 And there is every reason to 
believe that the Séuna country was Separated on the west from the Nasika country by very much 
the game boundary-line which now separates the Aurnfigibid district from the Sinnar, Niphid, 
Yeola, and Nandgaon tilukas of Nasik. The southern boundary of it was doubtless the Gédivart. 
And the eastern boundary probably left the Gédirari at a point, about thirteen miles porth-west- 
by-west from Paithag, where a small river called ‘Ganda’ flows into that river from tho north, 
end ran northwards along the ‘Ganda’ and passed a few miles on the east of Dévagiri-Daulatibad. 
Tt has also been suggested that Séuna désa was very likely the original name of Khanddésh, and 
that the Sana country may have included parts of Kbindésh as far north ag the Tapti.6 There 
does not appear, however, to be any solid foundation for that suggestion. And we may in all 
probability take it that the northern boundary of the Suna country was very much the same 
boundary-line which vow divides the Aurabgabad district from the Chalisgaon and Pichdra talokes 
of Khindésh. The territory will be best defined, and the position of it will be best indicated, if 
we speak of it as the country round Dévagiri-Daulatabad. 


AE 


Within the area indicated above for the Suna countrr, on the west bank of the ‘Ganda’ 
river, in lat 19° 41’, long. 75° 16’, there is a place which in the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 38, S. E., of 
1886, is shewn os a0 ordinary village, but fortified, with the name of ' Sundarwara,’ but in the i all 
sheet of 1897, and in the Survey map of the Paithan sarkiir of 1847, is shewn os a large village or 
small town with the name of ‘Chendravadah.’ |t serms worth while that, when an opportunity 
occurs, local inquiries should be made, to determine what ite name really i. * Chendva ¥ 
would of course stand for Chandravada. And, if the name of the place is Chandravdda, it seems 
probable to me, now, that it, rather than ‘Chandér,’ in the Nisik district, —of which the real 
name seems to be Chandid or Chindwad, also representing Chandravada, — eee be Ne 
Chandradityapura which, according to the Basstin plates of A.D, 1069, was the capital of 
Dridhaprahira, the founder of the family of the Séuna princes.* | 


a 
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* Soe Dr, Bharcdarkar's Eorly History of the Dekkon (in the Gaz. | a Tee 
verses 13, 20, | win the (far. Bo, Pree. Vol. 1. Part I1.), Appendis C., p. 275, 


1 Ted. p. 231. 
* Gee Vol, XL above, p. 162, Thesame record mentions m subdivision of the Nasik dé 
vishays. It evidently took tts appellstion from Vatanaga ‘ kasiend ; cplssews ; , 
terenty-two miles north-east from Nieik. sdectonand at name of * Wurner, 1. @ Wadnir, abont 
* Gas, Bo. Pres. Vol. 1. Part I. p. £91. 


* WoL TIT. ab | | 5 : 4 | 
Put Ih} y ee pp. 181, 124; and sea my Dynasticn of tha Kanarese thatricts (in the Guz, Be. Prea. Vol, I. 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pa.D., MBAS. 
(Concluded from p, 467.) 
Cuarren XIII, 
Reasow for and method of collecting the Qoria — Revelations omitted — Alleged integrity 
of the Qorda — Interpolated verses — The name “Muhammed” in the Qordn — Various theoriag 


Appendix : (Approximate) Chronological arrangement of revelations, 














i comparatively small book, and for some time after the death of Muhanimed it 
was not even a book, but the different pieces were scattered about in various private’ collections, all of 
The condition of the Qordm faithfully reflected that of Islim in the period immediately following the 
affair, which now permeated every action, than their individual knowledge of the Qordn, their recol< 
Khalifah of the Prophet, This would, however, otily describe how matters stood in Medina, the centre 

Muhammed never had any intention of compiling a book. He did not even take any pains 
to have the revelations pat doWn in writing till a considerable amount of those which were required for 
the spiritual guidance of thecommunity were in existence. Besides the official oracles, there circulated 
in the memory of the people « mass of sayings, accessory to the Qorda, which were rightly or wrongly 
credited to Muhammed. Whenever » man, bolding « prominent position, dies, a mass of dicta are 
attributed to him, and in good faith too, for which he is not responsible, This was the case in a mach 
higher degree with » man like Mohammed, who was the very heart of Islim, and whose most 
insignificant utterances were regarded. o# oracles. ()fficial revelations and occasional supplementary 
remarks to the former lay stored up side by side in the memories of the Faithful, and Muhammed himself 
may not always have made jt quite clear to which of the two classes words that had fallen from his 
lipa, were to be reckened, A abort time after his death it was, therefore, impossible to draw a strict 
line between revelations and their appendage alluded to, ever lesving the large class of fabricated 
eayings out of consideration. = | 

OF the secretaries? whom Muhammed had appointed to jot down revelations for his own private 
purposes, Zeid b. 'Thabit was known as the best authority on the matter. For this reason Muham- 
could gather. The history of this compilatio’ is, obscured rather than elucidated. by » mags of 
traditions, and does not impress the student with the conviction that it was only composed. of- such 
speeches as Muhammed regarded as divine oracles, There ara in-thia matter two facta to be kept 
in mind — (1) that the first impulse to undertake the task of collecting all,available revelations was 
yiven by the circumstance that many of the oldest Moslima had passed away, and (2) that when Ze‘ 
set to work, he collected the revelations from those who had already started. partial collections 
of their own from. the sundry’ materials, on.which be and his fellow secretaries had-put them down, as 
also from the memories of the Believers. The work was superintended both by Abu Bakr and 
Omar, particularly the latter, , 
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_ From this way of proceeding we must draw our own conclusions, Omar is said to have accepted 
(on the instigation of Aba Bakr) only such revelations a8 genuine, as were supported by the evidence of 
two reliable witnesses," or by two proofs if no living witness was forthcoming. This tradition, which 
‘is handed down on behalf of Omar, in so uncertain, that Ibn Hajar interprets the twofold evidence by 
“known by heart aud written down by somebody." Anotber authority” is of opinion that the “ two 
witnesses” had to testify that such verses were written down in the presence of Muhammed, or at least, 
were revealed in one of the usual ways of revelation. 


There ia so much vagueness about all this that the tradition in question is scarcely trustworthy, 
especially as traditionists admit a case in which a verse was accepted on the authority of only one wit- 
ness.)¢ This being so, the memory of the Believers remains a prominent source of Qoranio 
attested, A complete compilation of these vertea has been made by Noldeke."7 Although they are, 
from religious reasons, placed in the class of “abrogated” revelations (which I have discussed at 
another place), it is clear that they were either overlooked by the compilers, or treated as merely casual 
remarks of Muhammed, and omitted on purpose. Considering the way in which the compilation was 
made, it would have been a miracle, had the Gorda been kept free of omissions, as well as interpolations. 

Noldeke denies emphatically that Zeid b. Thabit or any of the Khalifshs responsible for the 
redaction of the Qordn had tampered with the book, and regards any View to the contrary aa mistaken, 
Now if omission was possible, why mot addition? There was no hard and fast rule to distinguish 
between divine revelations and occasional utterances of Muhammed, especially as many of the latter 
are quite Qoranic in tone and style. The famous “ verse concerning stoning’ may serve as an 
illustration, It reminds Believers to cling to their families, and to stone to death adulterers though they 
he advanced in years. Omar is stated to have treated this verse as genuine, butherefrained from inserting 
it in the Qoriin for fear it might be said that be had interpolated it. Here we have the complete con- 
trast to the verse mentioned above, which, according to tradition was accepted on one anthority alone. 
From this we may conclude that individual opinion was also a factor in accepting or rejecting doubrt- 
ful verses, and it is possible that the “ verse concerning stoning" was rejected for other reasons than 
the one mentioned. The affair which is said to bave caused its revelation is closely connected with the 
tradition relating that the Jews in Medina broaght before Muhammed a man who had committed 
adultery. On the Prophet's enquiry what punishment the Jews were sceustomed to meet out for such 
crime, they answered: scourging. He then ssked them whether the Tird did not command stoning. 
‘This they denied. Abr Allih b, Salim had » copy of the 7érd brought, and requested the Jews to read 
it (Qor. iii, 87). The Rabbi (Al Midris) placed his hand upon the “verse concerning stoning” (Lev. 
«x. 10) in order to hide it, bat Abd Allah pushed itaway, and showed the verse to Mohammed who there- 
upon sentenced the accused persons to death.” This tradition is most unreliable for various reasons, 
Firstly at the time Alki Allah was converted, the Jews had been completely driven ont of Medina, and 
could thereforé not have made Mabammed judge in an affair which concerned them alone. Secondly 
the Mishnah (Sanhedrin, vii, 3) leaves no doubt sa to what was to be done in such a case, even if we 
interpret the term ‘ Téréh’ by sny religious code they might have brought to Muhammed. There is 
no other case mentioned in which Muhammed interfered with the jurisdiction of the Jews as long as 
they were externally on peaceful terms. As an outcome of Aisha’s adventure, adultery was only to 
be punished with seourging ( Qor- xxiv. 2), and Omar could therefore not accept as genuine a verse 
which demanded stoning. According to another version™ Omar asked Muhammed when this verse 
was revealed, whether he should write it down “and it was as if he would not consent to such 
practice,” We should think that, if this was an official divine revelation, the Prophet had no choice 
but to treat it as euch) but it is pretty clear that the whole tradition was {nbrieated in order to 
justify Omar's coutse of action. . | 

 Ligéa,p.183. |= ™ Ibid,  Algokhdwi, ibid, |§ “Jbid. 0, p 7hegg. 

19 Orjenfalischs Skicren, p, 8; “ Der Korda enthalt wur echte Sidicke,” 

18 Nildeke, @. p. 185, gives the various readings of thie verse. *° Itid. p. 194; of. Khovwsls, I. 14; Ig. p. S27, 
"1 J, Hiek, p. 393; Bokh. TL. p 27. os It, 528; Beltrige, p, £2; of. 8. John vill, 3, 
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Moclion thealons belie that the distance which bepkitin the divine oracles of the Qordn, and the 
Prophet's other utterances is not very great. Al Shifii (died 2(4/820), author of an epoch making work 
on “the Principles of the Figh,” and founder of the latest of the four orthodox Muhammedan law 
schools teaches that everything ordained by Muhammed is deduced from the Gorda, and there exists 
nothing which cannot be inferred from it, so much so,” that in the last verse of Sifra Ixiii, (* Allah 
will never respite a soul when its appointed time has come"), an allusion to the sixty-three years which 
Muhammed lived, is found.* 

The declaration of Omar, recorded above, is very remarkable, Why should he have feared sus- 
picion? The idea of the possibilty of anything creeping into the Qordn which originally did aot belong 
to it, should have been inadmissible. Yet the notion of interpolations was so far Fae Danes cee oF ae 
question that, according to Al Shahrastini,™ the Ajirida,a branch of the sect of the Khawirij, main- 
tained that Sura xii. did not previously form part of the Qordn, because it was only a tale — moreover 
a love story which could not be the subject of divina revelation. ‘This is the most powerful attack 
ever made by Moslims against the divinity of the Qorde. Iba Hazm, therefore, places these people 
outside the pale of Islim2* From this denunciation of a whole stra, consisting of 111 verses, we 
May at any rate conclude that there existed soon after the death of Muhammed a feeling that some 
persons had tampered with the holy Book.2? 

All this being taken inte consideration, no serious objection can be made against the suggestion 
that the Qordn contains passages which were not 4 priori intended to be there. If I speak of inter- 
polstions, Lchieily mean the shifting of the line which separates the Qordn from the Hadith. This 
line hag never been drawn by Muhammed himself, and it is hard to say, whee and by whom it was 
fixed, 

The first to suspect the genuineness of certain verees in the Qordn among European scholars 
was Silvestre de Sacy, who questioned the authenticity of Sira ij. 138.2% To this Weil™ added verse 
182; xvii. 1; xxi, 35-06; xxix. 657; xlvi.14. Finally Sprenger hes bis doubts as to the genuine 
ness of lix. 7.29 

As regards xvii. 1 and xlvi. 14 there is not sufficient evidence for a verdict, Different is the case 
with tii, 188. Although the event which gave the oceasion for the recitation of this rarae ja well 
koown, I reproduce it for the sake of completeness. It is as follows: When Mohammed was 
dead, great consternation prevailed among the leaders of the community who apprehended great 
falling off of Believers, Omar said: “Some hyprocrites assert that Muhammed is dead, by Allih, 
be is not dead, but was exalted to his Lord a5 Moses, who stopped away forty days, but retorned 
though he was thought to be dead. Mohammed will also retarn and cut off the heads and legs of 
those whe believe him to be dead.” Abu Bakr, who in the meanwhile had endeavoured to calm the 
feara of others, emphasised Omar's words, by saying: “ Whoever serves Mohammed —well Ae ia dead, 
but who serves Allah — Me never dies." Then he recited the verse alluded to,! the people listened 
attentively, but Omar said he felt aa if he had never heard the verse before.2? 

Tt is rather strange that Omar should have confessed ignorance of a verse which, socording to 
tradition, was revealed to Muhammed during the battle of Uhad when he was struck and lny ap. 
parently dead, The Moslins, relates Al ‘Taberi,® seeing the Prophet on the groan, called: “If he 








Al Ushmiini, Nowir, al hud, p. 15. Tha Barkin ({bid.) teaches that Muhammed has said nothing which comm 


pide: ot indirestly be traced back to the Qordin. 
@ Milal, p. 95 ey. % Milal, fol, 134 40, T Of. Mewiqif, p. 557. 
S cesktara tu ine '® Einleituag in eden Eordn, 2nd ed. p. 52 egq7. ™ Vol. IIL p. 154. 


" Iba Hish p. 1012; Bokh. IL 1. Al Shahrastini, p. 11, gives « somewhat different version according to whigh 
Omar threatened to kill anyone who said Mubamined wasdead, and compared his asoension td heaven to that of Jesus. 

" Al Ya‘qibi, ed. Houtema, Il, p. 127, gives the story with the following variation. When Mubammed had died, 
the people maid: We thought that the Prophet would notdie until he had conquered the earth, Omar made the 
speeoh quoted above, but Alu Bakr said: AllSh has announced bis death in the revelation (xxxiz. 31): Thou diest 
and they die, Omar then said: I feel as if [ had never beard this reres,— Possibly Al Ye'qgihi confounds this verse 
psc At all events the uncertainty as to which verso Omar's words refer, should not be overlooked. 

Pp. 1915 a). 
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be dead, [remember that] all Messeagers before him have died.” Whea Mubammed recovered 
consciousness, he revealed Séra iii. 138. 

I beliere neither in the anthenticity of this exclamatiqn, nor of the verse in question, This 
alone, however, is uot sufficieat to advance us beyond the arguments brought by Weil. The verse 
contains yet agother element which speaks against ite authenticity, riz,, the name Muhammed. I 
even go further and assert that all verses in the Qordn in which this name, or Ahmad, occurs are 
spurious, The reasons on which I base my auggestions are the following, 

In Chapter IT, I have endeavoured to shew that the fabrication of the name Muhammed stands 
in close connection with the elements of the Hahira legend. If this be so, that name could not have 
come into practical use ontil a period of the Prophet's life, when the material of the Qordn waa all 
but complete, Now it might be objected that the texts of the missionary letters which Muhammed 
commenced to send in the seventh year of the Hijra to unconverted Arab chiefs, as well as to foreign 
potentates,™ were headed by the phrase: “ From Mohammed, the Messenger of Allih, to, etc.” — 
The authenticity of the majority of these letters, one of which will occupy our attention presently, is 
very doubtfal, and besides, even if the gennineness of the texts of the documents be admitted, the 
superscription may have been added by the traditionists who took it for granted. At any rate I do 
not believe that Afwhammed was an official name till after the conversion of Abd Allah b. Salim, ‘or 
a year or two before his death. At the period of the battle of Ubud (A, H. 9) there was certainly 
no trace of the name, and it is too snpertlaous to demonstrate how unlikely it was that Mohammed's — 
friends, seeing him prostrate, shoul have uttered the words quoted above, If they bad really thought 
him dead, they would have run away, as all would then have been lost. If, on the other band, we 
assume that the name MuAqmmed was meant to signify something similar to Messiah, the verse in 
question is nothing but an imitation of the chief portion of another which was revealed before the 
battle of Badr (S:ira v. 79) and runs thus: ‘The Messiah the son of Maryam, is nothing but » 
Messenger. the messengers before him have passed away , . . . The authors of iii, 138 
simply replaced almasii b'nu Maryama by Muhammed, and the verse was ready, 





This is, however, not the only AMujammed-verse which stands in connection with the Bahira 
legend, as in S. xxxiii, 40 we find another reference to it, This revelation is appenced to one of the 
paragraphs which deal with the affsira of Muhammed’s wives, though it does not belong to it, the 
preceding sermon ending with verse $9. As each of these paragraphs commences with the words: 
() thou Prophet we have scen that they refer to matters prior to the adoption of the name MuAammed. 
‘Che verse in question runs thus: “Muhammed is no father of any of your men,” but [he is] the 
Messenger of Alli and the Seal of the Prophets, Allah knows everything.” From its very place we 
can gather that the verse’s only function is the condonation of the Prophet's marriage with the divorced 
wife of his adopted son,?? which event took place in the year four, As to the “ Seal of the Prophets,” 
this is surely nothing bat a skilfal alteration of the ‘Seal of prophecy” in the Bahira legend, 

lt is interesting that asa third variation of the Seal the traditionists tel) ns about a real seal 
which Muhammed used for his letters, and Weil? as well as Sprenger seem to regard it as historic. 
It is, however, jost.as mythical as the other two seals, at any rate, in the fashion in which it 
appears in tradition. Before despatching his missionary letters, we read, Muhammed was afraid that 
the pereons to whom they were sent, would not accept them unless they were daly sealed. Muham- 
his example, On the morrow, however, the Archangel Gabriel came and forbade Muhammed to ase 





% I, Ish. p. 971. Weil bas shows that the letter to Khosrau must bave bees written prior to the treaty of Hadei- 

Mie Muskoka twasa tha oase With verse 33, Lam not at all consineed of its pruntneness, bécknet 3t benesd 
striking resemblance to reree 63, Besides this the verse has the cbrions tendenoy of freeing Muhammed from obli- 
gations which he considered bind!og for others, Finally, the passage “those who havo passed away" must sot be 
overlooked, 

® Al Beidhiwi refors these words to Mubammed's two sons who had died in infancy, eo that he was left without 
male offspring. ‘* Even if they bad lived,” be adds, ** they would have been Aig mon, but not yours." 

Seo Ch. XI. @ Muhammed, p. 106. 
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gold. Thereapor they all discarded their seals, but Muhammed had one rts of silver on which the 
words were engraved; * Muhammed [is] the Messenger of Allah,” each word on a Separate line, 
The third verse containing the name MuAammed is xlvii. 2, placed in the introduction of a sitra 
which was revealed shortly after the battle of Ubod? A closer examination, however, cannot fail to 
disclose the fact that the verse is wedged in between two which belong together, disturbing their 


their works go wrong, (v, 3) This [is] because the infidels follow falsehood, and those who believe. 
follow the truth from their Lord — thus does Allah set forth for men their parables. Between these 
two verses, which according to the usual logic of the Qordn fit exceedingly well together, stands the 
following: (v. 2) And those who believe and do right and believe on what is revealed upon Muham- 
med —and it is the truth from their Lord, may He forgive them their iniquities and set right their 
mind. Can anyone imagine that verse 3 forma s sequence to verse 27 On the other hand tha words 
the truth from their Lord make it cleat why the suspected verse was put in » place where it did not 
originally belong. This would, indeed, only prove that the verse is misplaced: but it is also so 
weak and invertebrate that we cannot tax Muhammed with its authorship. He is wont to assure 


verse begins with “and,” it could not have formed a detached revelation which the compilers did not 
know how to place, This circumstance is also much more easily explained, if we assaome that the 

There is one more verse containing the name Muhammed, riz,, xlviii. 29. Tt forms part of a 
letter which Muhammed is said to have dispatched to the Jews of Kheibar, although it is not stated 
in which year, It is, however, only necessary to casta glance at the authorities on whose 
behalf the document was handed down, in order to recognise its untrustworthiness, It ix 
preserved solely by Ibn Ishiqt! who reproduces it on the authority of: A freed slave of the family 
of Zeid b, Thabit from Igrima or Said b, Jubeir from Ibn Abbas, The last name especially, sugurs 
badly for the veracity of the letter. The verse itself, which is not given as a quotation from the Qorda, 
but as belonging to the text of the letter, has been discussed at the end of Chapter VIIT. It stands 
in no connection whatever with the mira to which it is appended, and the verse preceding it gives 
ample evidence why it was placed here. Finally it is to be observed that the words “ in order to enrage 
the infidels ” are borrowed from ix, 121 and Ivii., 9, passages which are very Inte, having been revealed 
during the expedition to Tabik, For so late s period the verse in question is much too clumsy and 
confused, 

Now for what purpose were these four verses embodied in the Qorén ? It appears that 
Muhammed had adopted the name too late to be addressed by it in a revelation, but it was considered 
necessary to have it officially recorded in the Qordn, ‘The interpolatora were sure of not meeting with 
opposition when offering verses which furnished a name for the mouth-piece of Allah. One might, however, 
object that an appropriate name for the Prophet was to be found in one of the Hallelijah addresses 
composed in celebration of the victory of Badr, viz, Ixi. 6, where Jesus announced to the children of 
Israel a messenger to come after him bearing the name Ahmad, But the genuineness of this verse is 
not beyond donbt. It is improbable that it was revealed at so early an epoch when there were enuagh 
Christians left in North Arabia to contradict it. After the surrender of the northern tribes this 
was not to be feared. The verse was, however, a convenient battle-cry forthearmy which was sent to 
Syria shortly sfter the death of Muhammed, The form Ahmad is nothing bot a variation of 
Muhammed, and shews how little the latter name had then become settled in the minds of the Moslims. 

There ia less certainty about the spurious character of the following verse, but I cannot refrain 
from insking a few observations as regards the suspicious elements of the same. Stra v, 78 is, 





® Khomta, II. p. 29; Bokhiri, VIEL 457. 8 Gee Ch. X. 
" Page 876, cf, Uyiin al Athiir. As to other letters of ths similar charaoter see J. Q. R. VoL.X. p. 118. 
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excepting # slight change in the wording, a verbal repetition of ii. 59:49" Verily those who believe, and 
those who are Jews, and the Baptists, and the Christians, whoever believes in Allih and tha last day, 
and does what is right, there is no fear for them, nor shall they grieve.” It seems to me that this 
verse owes its place not to any theological tendency, but to » mistake, and is actually identical with 
the other. Probably it was found in some collection with the words : they have their reward at their 
Lord missing, snd was therefore regarded a5 a separate revelation, It is easy to see that the verse is 
out of place, The preceding one recalls to both Jews and Christians that they stood on nought antil 
they fulfilled the Térd and the Gospel. This being in reality only a variation of the old reproach 
of tampering with the holy books, it is difficult to understand, how soencouraging a revelation could 


Verse 101 of the same stira, alluded to on a formed occasion,“ appears aa if it had been composed 
after the death of the man who found s reply to every question addressed to him. It is quite natoral 
that (before the Sunna was in anything like working order) many questions on religious matters 
were asked, especially by Jater converte. What can, therefore, be the meaning of the words : “And 
if you ask about them when the Qordn™ is ravealed, they are made manifest to. youl’ Evidently that 
‘t was too late now to ask questions beyond what was laid down in the Qordn itself, The growth of 


In conclosion there only remain » few observations to be made on the mysterious letters which 
stand at the head of twenty-nine stiras, and which have hitherto not found satisfactory explanation. 
The Moslim commentators of the Qoréin, it is trne, do not fail to give them all kinds of sacred inter- 
pretations, but these are without any foundation, and completely valueless. Yet these lettera have 
not only occupied the minds of theologians, bat no less a man than Ibn Sinat® is supposed to have 
devoted s small treatise to their explanation. He moved, however, 80 entirely in the ways of scbolas- 
tic philosophy, that he enlightens na no more than the theologians do. When the letters were put 
their places, Arab philosophy was yet unborn, 


Of the endeavours of modern scholars to decipher those letters, the best known is Sprenger’s 
«ho took the five letters standing at the beginning of Sara xix, tomean INRL This theory 
has been finally disposed of by Noldeke. In my opinion the Inst named scholar made s suecesefnl 
beginning in the explanation of the letters. Unfortanately he gave it up, and adopted the older theory 
of the late Dr. Loth, who saw in these initials cabbalistic ciphers contrived by Muhammed after Jewish 
models.“? In sccordance with this view Noldeke takes the letters sa mystic sigus which stands in 
elation to the heavenly archtype, and originated from Muhammed himself. This is, however, unten- 
able. Jewish mysticism of this kind does not go back as for as the period in which these initials were 
written. On the contrary the oldest books of Jewish mystic literature show traces of Arab influence, 
and are at least 150 years later than the official textof the Qordn. Besides, there is no mysticism 
siajble in the whole Qor#m, Even Stiras cxiii, and cxiv. look like protests against magic practices, 
rather than magic formulas, as they consistently place Allah in sharp contrast to witcheraft. 

If Muhammed were the author of those initials, he must have had an important share 10 
the arrangement of the niras, and this would contradict all we know of the compilation of the 
Qorin. We should also have traditions on the matter handed down by himself, but the few 
given by Al Bokhiri in the chapter headed Ait#h tofetr algordn do not go back far, and reveal 
a complete ignorance of the meanings of the letters in question. It is also strange that out 








a Cy, xxii. 17, and Ch, X11. 

i ‘Verse i, 59 bas bere the words: their reward is with their Lord. i“ Soe Ch. XL 

#® Palmer endeavours to meat the difficulty by inserting the word whels, He also translates: “they shall be 
shown," bot if should be translated: “ they are divulged.” 

4 dleisila Aineirdsiyya, Constantinople 1275 together with other small] treatierd. ‘Tt VoL Il, p. 182. 

® Eneyeloprdia Britannica, TX£h of., article * Horin.” 

* The tradition given by Al Beidiwi ig evidently late and ‘abricated, no autbority 1 mentioned forit,and Ibn 
Bish, does sot mantior it at all 
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of the more than two handred addresses (of which the hondred and fourteen sires of the 
Qordn are composed) only twenty-nine are preceded by initials, and that they are invariably 
found at the heads of compound sivas. No one will for a moment make Muhammed respon- 
sible for the arrangement of, ¢.9., Siéras ii, and ui, Finally, if mystic relations existed between 
the Qordu and its heavenly architype, why were these restricted to so small a number only, 
givig these a more sac red character than the majority of addresses 2 | 

Thos much is clear that the letters were added when tho arrangement of the Qordn in its 
present form was completed. One can further not fail to observe that sdraz with the same (or 
similar) initials stand in groups. Sdrav u., ii, and xxix. to xxxii, have [al]Af; Siiras x. to xv- 
“have {al3R except Sira xiti. which bas (alJM2; Séras xxvi, to xxviii. have JS and 75M 
respectively; Sidras xl. to xivi, have AM, except Séra xlii. which has HM ASQ ; Sara vil, has 
[al]af$; Sra xix. has J [or V] ‘AS; Sidra xx. has TH; Sidra xxxvi. has J [or N] 8; Sura 
xxviii, has 8; Sdra L has NV, and lastly Siira inviii, has Q. 


ml on account 





The Stree ii., iii, xxix. to xxx. pvidently belong together, but had to be sepa 
of their snequal leagth, and we now that the length of the eras, was, an important faster in their 
final arrangement, “This is alone safficiont to show that the initials have no ancred characters 
at all bat afe, ax Noldeko at first rightly. suggested, monograms of private, 00 loco” 
authorities prior to the official edition of the book. In one of the MSS. of al Danis’ Kitab 
altaisir (Cod, Brit, Mas. Or. 3068, fol. 72” 1. 2) the letters TH (Sra xx.) are followed by the 
words alaihi os saldm™ (peace upon him). From this we may conclude that Al Dani (or the 
copyist) had a tradition that at least these two letters referred to a person, whilst the sire to 
which they belong, has no other name or heading at all, Noldeke, endeavouring to explain the 
letters has rightly bit apon Talha, but I believe that only the T refers to him, whilst H, which 
occurs again in Sara xix. belongs to another person, probably bu Noreira, The meaning of TH 
wonld, then, be that Sira xx. was found in the collections of the two persons named. Sach 
collections, we know, were made or kept by other poople also, and probably marked with the 
name or initial of the collector or owner, At any rate, when Zeid b, Thibit made use of these 
collections for the compilation of the Qordn, he incorporated them bodily into his volume. 
but from personal or other reasons kept the initials, This explains the fact that whole groups 
of «tras are headed by the same letters, and it is easily seen how such a manner of working 
facilitated the edition of the Qoréx. Probably there was moch leas scrutiny used about it than 
tradition will have us believe, Even the best readers of the Qordn may not have mastered the 
whole book, bat scanned comparatively small part of it, so that it was qaite possible to 
intersperse verses of very doubtful authenticity, Now when pieces found in sundry note books 
were united into one stra, Zeid collected all initials belonging to them, and placed tham toge- 
ther at the head. For.the large majority of addresses which were not contained in any anch 
collections, Zeid had his hand free to arrange on the lines dictated by Omar, or followed his own 
judgment. This portion, therefore, shows no - vitials at all, being understood to be Zeid’s. 


A parallel to this is offered by the superscriptions of the siras. Some have none, and 
the initials attached to them are used 95 auch, tiz., Saree ¥%., XXXVi., rrxviii., |. Stra xviii, 
named both after its initials and the first word, Stra xiii, is titled after the initials and a word 
in verse 8G, and many other sires have two or mom superscriptions. Diliferent collectors 
probably chose different names, whilst the final compiler of the Qorda followed the same 
practice as he did with the initials, and preserved them all. Their inferior importance is 


however, shown by the liberties which were taken with them in subsequent copies. 


show that the word chosen ag superserip- 


A very superficial enquiry into this matter will 
cleas round which other, mameless, pieces 


tion is often quite trivial, but the piece serves as n8 


# ‘The Codd. Add. 7239 and 9485 have only 2b. 
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eee now to substitute full names for the cyphers, I read with Noldeke's 
firet attempt — Z instead of R, but also N for /(sfor 4). If we further follow the Arabic 
custom of regarding cyphers not a3 representatives of the first letter only, but rather the most 
prominent of the word, we receive the following — of course only hypothetical — list : — 
M = Al Moghira, 
$ = Haff. 
R[Z] = Al Zubeir. 
K = Abo Bakr, 
#H = Abo Hareira, 
WV = ‘Ochmiy, 
F = Talba. 
8S = Sa'd [b. Abi Waggig]. 
H = Hndaifa, 
‘—= ‘Omar [or ‘Aliy, [bn ‘fbbis, ‘disha]. 
Al forms the article before Mughira and Zubeir, and is to be found with no other erpher, 


[APPROXIMATELY] CHEONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE REVELATIONS. 
Rdra 96, verse 1-5 


Sura 87 Siira O4 
- 66, verse 1-33 'F 6, verse 6-19 
» i112 » ill 
» 680, Verse 49-52 » 104 
» 86 ,, 221-228 « 70, verse 15-26 
» S52 , 29-49 » 53 ,, 1-18, 24-63 
» %T& , 1-80, 35-55 » 8 , 18 
o TB yy 2-14 » 108 
» 16 
III.— The Declamatory Eevolations, 
Sira 81 Séra 101 
» 83 » 106 
i. ad iF LOT 
» &8 » 106 
» 80 » 80 
» 86 » 82 
a 16 » 
ot 83a 1 106 
» 58 »» 102 
a 70, verse 1-14. » OT 
oF » 98 
ns 89, verse 1-39 » 308 
, 7 - 
. 546 » 86, verse 1-8; 12-22. 
6a, verse 1-28 mn 103 
» 70 » 0 
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IV. — The Narrative Revelations. 
» 51 re ll 
» 26, Terese 1-220 » 
» of n 7, Yerse 1-27, 57-155, 186-205 
» of » I ,, 1-8, 103-111 
» 4 » 8 , 15-10 
» 38 » 40 ,, 1-6, 24 7 
» 27, verse 1-59 » 29 ., 18-42 
» 28 » 10 ,, 72-109 
pilin » 23 ,, 28-58 
» 165 n 46, 20-35 
" GB » 5 , 23-38, 100-129 
» Io n 2 , 200-810 
» 43, verse 25-89 «. © , Teo 
» 21 " 1 
» 24 
V.— The Descriptive Revelations. 
» @ » l4 
» 66 n 10, verse 1-57, 58-71 
» 650 » 8. ,, 1-10, 19-34 
» 25 » 88 
ne 42 OF aT, verse 60-95 
» al » 80 
~ 38 » 30 
» 2 _ oy verse ]-13, 62-7 
r 67 ” a] 7-23, op 
» 265, verses 1-63 " gs » 158-162 
» 23 , 1-82, 53-118 » 2 , 43-69 
» 16 4 1-116 » ‘WW ,, 87-102 
» & , 1-24 » © ,, 92-117 
a 2 
Stira @, verse 1-45, 46-73 Siira 46 verse 1-19 
» 83 , 8-11 » IT » &86 
» 25 ,, 6472 » 8 4 152-165 
» St , Ti » 8 , 129-130 
oo T «4 Bebé » 86 9-1] 
_ S2- oh 
B.— MEDINIAN REVELATIONS. 
Sira 2, verse 1-19, verse 21]-293 
y» | 198.87 » 244-268 
» 38-58 » 269-281 
» 659 Sira 8 ,, I-41 (after Badr) 
Sire 5, ,, 71-88 » 42-76 
» 2 » 60-97 Sira 8 ,, 1-29 
» 98-115 » 380-75 
» 116-147 » 76-90 
» 168-184 Stra 47 
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Sdra 3, verse 91-113 (7) Stra 6G verse 39-44 (A. 7) 
» 114-187, 159-200 ee ee pac 
Sara 5% |. eS | | 
J oe verse 174-185 » 2 » 185-196", 1964-199 (A. 5) 
i 58 oe 60 
. 1 » lO 
. 62 » 48 (A. 9) 
» 16, Verse 116-128 (7) ; @, verse 23-27 
, 64 » 38-75 
Verse 1-45 Sira 48 ., 1-17 | 
» 136-129 is 9 , @494(A. 10) 
» 46-72 » 120-128 
» @e-86 (after Ubud) » 95-119 
Sira 2 , 148-157 » 3-19 
» 87-95 » 36-37 
Sdra 5 ,, 56-65 , 13-22 
» @ 4, 282-254 . 28-55 
» & 96-105 (A. 4) Sdra 7 . 156-172 
» 106-125 Le ee ae i 
~ 180-188 (1), 1997 Gel 
» 140-145 . B14 
» 246-151 » 1a-l? 
» 192175 , 109-120 
Sidra 33 (A. 5) » 18-22 
» @, verse 224-245 (7) , 45-55 
» 66 » 64-70 
» 24 » 89-104 
, 66 » 205-108 (7) 
» 83 Stra @ ,, 117 151 (2) 
, = « 78. ip 20.8) 
22, verse 14-61] (A, 6) » % 4» 81-34(9 
» facade 
Interpolated or uncertain. 
Séra 65, verse 19-25 Sira 48 verse 29 
+» 8 ww 138 ~ Sho V8 
6 » Bin (9 
as)... 3 
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WARK SONGS OF THE MAPPILAS OF MALABAR, 
BY ¥. FAWCETT. 
(Concluded from p, 508.) 
No. IV. 

The Battle of Hunain. 
Musamuap THs Proruer, the founder of Islam and the greatest of all the 128,099 prophets 
since the time of Adam, was born unto Amina by Abdulla. He was brought up at Mecca, the 
Queen of cities, the centre of the globe, The heathen Koreish began to speak of him as an imposter, 


tor they feared he would destroy their religion ; and they resolved to kill him. But Muhammad 
warned by God, fled to Medina, Muhammad, 
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And God ssid :— “Convert your own people first, then the aliens, If you are resisted, use the 
sword and make them embrace the true faith.” So the prophet took up the eword against the infidels 


a 


by both sides: mo mercy to be given to thove violating it. But the treacherous Koreish broke 
it, 80 the prophet took up the sword. Twe hundred pilgrims taking shelter with the Korcish were 
treated kindly aad then slain mercilessly. The Angel Gabriel related the tragedy to the prophet, 
who, calling his followers, asid:—“ Our treaty ia broken, we must capture Mecca.” Mecca was 
captured, the Koreish defeated and their idols destroyed, by the fourth minister Imam Ali, the 
prophet’s son-in-law and his father’s brother's son, 

The Eoreish resolved to seek the aid of Malik Bin Awauli, Lord of the monarchs of earth. 
saying, “be will defeat the prophet and prevent the spread of his religion, Eblisis his ininister.” 
They went to Nazareth, near Misses, where the king was, and saw Eblis, who thereupon drew up 
u docament as follows: — “The followers of Muhammad have forced their way into the sacred 
temples and destroyed all images, presented tous by kings of old and adorned with gems. Chief 
of these was Brahma, more than 4,000 kéls in height These have been our ealvation, and now they 
are hacked to pieces, All persons young and old know this, If your highness does not extirpate 
the Massalmans, their religion will be the only one in the world. Mohammad is the man for that. 
His face is more resplendent than the full moon. A lion approaching him open-mouthed would be 
calmed by the sweet honey of his words, He is clever in witchcraft, and all magic. He would 
win over your highness. There is not his like among men or angela, We implore your highness 
to protect us.17 Who can endure to see their gods mutilated and thrown down? It is anid by king 
that he has no equal in might.” 

So saying they threw off their coats and caps and lay in the dust, and wept. When he heard 
them, the king was speechless for an hour ; then he roared like thunder, flung aside his crown,. and 
bithis finger in his rage, He changed colour and his heir stood on end. Saying, “there never was 
done us such a wrong since the world began," he called his ministers to plan vengeance. They said “if 
we kill Muhammad and Imam Ali we will be famous, but if we fail, we must accept their religion.”" 
The king said: — “ Be patient: we will see if he is so powerful.” They answered: — “Slight 
him not. A glance of his eye was sufficient to fill a well, which has never diminished.” 

Then the king wished to subdue him in war, and wrote to call his warriors, The first letter 
was to Banitha Mimu :—“Mubammad the Nebi and his son-in-law Imam Ali have seized 
Meecea and defiled it: we must wage war on him: come soon.” He [Banitha] came with 10,000 
armed men before the king, who was pleased. The second letter was to ‘Banihilan, who at 
once marched with 90,000 men. Many others were sent for in like manner. When al) bad 
assembled the king burst into tears, Another king enquired the cause and waa told that the 
thought of the destraction of the gods was too distressful. The other king consoled bim saying 
that King Urubath was equal to 10,000 Turks. So Urubath was called, and be camo with 20,000 
men, Refreshments were served, and King Urabath recited » sfota [!] which meant: “O king, 
have been shed by you, so I am prepared to draw blood from Muhammad and his son-in-law, Will 
the brass of Ashin prevail against nsf We qill kill him as timber.” 

The king was pleased, and ssid:—* Our gods aro cut down, but their divine spirit remains. 
We propitiate them. They will favour us rather than our enemies who have desecrated them." So 
saying, the king went to the camp and ordered the heads of Muhammad and his son-in law to be 
cut off, and their followers to be brought in alive with handcuffs so that they might be flayed or burnt 





M4 A btt in the carpenter's measare in Malabar; it corresponds, roughly, to a yard. 
The post hae forgotten to tell us that the suppliants went before the king with the petition prepaced by 
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with hot irons. ~The army replied iy would do so, Then the king on ordered his prime ie te 
open a barrel of liquor, ‘The men drank more than they could contain and fought with each other 
like lunatics, forgetting their great purpose, Imish, an ascetic, appeared to them as an old 
Brahman [!}. They ated his advice, He beat his breast and wept:-—"“ Qh warriors, you hate 
become shameful cowards. You come to fight with Muhammad but you have most shamefaliy 
indulged in liquor, Muhammad, taking advantage, has enticed some people from our side.” Then he 
beat his breast again and wept, The army enquired who he was, He said he was (in Arabic; 

“ Tke father of evil speakers and his astive place was Negith, a despicable. Hell, They 
thanked him, and set out te fight. The aseetic clapped his lands and laughed. “You are brave 
warriors,” sala be, “but when you go to fight you should take with you your wives and children, all 
your relatives young and old, minke and feroule, so that you may think of them.” 








Rebiath, a brave young warrior, sail: —“ You need not open your mouth to speak nonsense, 
Go away, A child would net lined you, You would tell os — If we are defeated, Muhammad wil) 
capture our women and kinsmen, Who are so hot after women os the Arabs 2 ? If our women fall 
into their hands we cannot receive them back.” Then spake Eola Baith:—“ What! Is Rebiath 
mad? What the ascetic says is true, If, we have our women with us we will feel vigorous and 
courageous, We can never withstand a long battle without them.” he army consented, and 
the king orderel the families to be brought, They spread like an ocean, Mothers with crying 
babies, children carried on the necks of adults, old people with sticks in their hands, Women 
could not suckle their infants, and beat them; the bigger children cried for food ; there was confusion 
every where. . 
The king paused 2 moment ; then ordered the band to be played, the trampets also, In the 
van of the army were kings with golden crowns on horseback, having 18 kinds of weapons, 
Then came camels, mules, conveyances, and the infantry armed with blowing instroments, noiry 
bells, 14 kinds of arrows, and swords, They reathed « mountain and pitched their tents under jt, 


They saw other warriors encamped on the hill, their leader seated in their midst. He wos 
@ stout blind Eaffir, 20 years oli, Duraita by name, the terror of his age, well versed in war: 
af profound spiritual knowledge, adept in witchcraft, astronomy, physiognomy and other sciences, He 
asked :-—“ What is that noise of babies and mothers in the midst of sounds like thunder?" He was 
told that King Malik had encamped there with his army, and their women and relatives, Thereupon 
be expressed a desire to see the king. The king came and salamed. Duraita asked who he wat, 
The king then told his name and was asked to le seated. Duraita asked why he had come, He said 
Mohammad and his son-in-law had defiled their gods, so he had come with his army of 250,000 to 
overcome him, Duraita said the number was toe emall : there must be at least five lakhe of men, 
Malik’s ministers displayed indifference and yon Sect in the king's ear that Mohammad had not more 
than 1,000 men. Then Duraita spake in anger: —‘ Believe me, you are not fit to engage 
Muhammad. Ob king! your minister deceives you. Come; try « fight with my men, 100 in 
oumber, If you beat them, you can beat Muhammad.” King Malik caught his hands and pacifier! 
him :-—“Oh great man: be not angry ; I will collect a3 many men as you want,” 





And he sent out messengers who brought § lakhs of men; then he continwed his march, They 
reached the Honin hilla and pitched their tents. Then Eblis appeared before Doraita and spoke 
of the coming battle, and told him be would be slain by « soldier of the prophet's army, Rebiath 
by name. Duraita was horror struck, but he consoled himself saying, “Oh god! if this is my 
fate, I have no fear.” The king heard this and was sorry ; and he said: —“ Eblis is » traitor ; 
heed him not ; I will help you.” Durnita was encouraged, and remained at the foot of the hills. 


Now while the prophet was at Medina performing his ablotions and other religious services, 
seated at noon in the chief mosque, he saw a young man clad in silk and wearing pric geme 
approaching on horseback accompanied by 2 men as « bodyguard. The youngmanask >—“Where is 
Mubsmmad, protector of the worla, with his ten beautiful colours?" Imsm Ali enquired why he 
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wanted to know, ‘The young man said :—“'To pay my respects,” A sayyid pointed out where the 
Lord of creation, more handsome than white pearls, was seated, When he saw Muhammad who 
has no shailow of self on earth, the young man dismounted, and said respectiully :—“ Q Nebj ! 
ocean of charity, the magnanimous, the nearest thing to God as the string to the bow, I long wished 
to see you, and now I have the honour.’’ 
, Sere of his disciples arose and told the-prophet the youth was one who had fled at the battle of 
Mecea and had been ordered to be killed, and touched their swords. When Muhammad saw this 
he said that Shaikhuvan should not be killed, although he is wicked: “we must know why be has 
forsaken his evil companions and come here.” He said to Muhammad, who approached him :—* God 
created you and you have traversed the seven skies and above them. You are a great favourite of God. 
1 have come to reveal my Sorrow.” The prophet told him to speak. “Oh prophet ! you have made the 
full moon to rise on the new moon night, taken hold of it and split it in two, joined the halves together 
and sent them bark to the skies. You have converted many who saw this. Oh prophet! our father, I 
have fonght against thee and beg forgiveness. Thou hast produced peacocks out of granite and borne 
the world on the tip of thy little finger. 1 pray thee bless me that 1 may fight against heretics,” 
Muhammad stretched out his band, held him and tanght him prayer, and he became a Mussulman, 
Shaikhuvan said :—“Oh Prophet! Thou bast been laying at the feet of God for 14,000 years 
without raising thy head. King Malik with 5 Iakbs of men has encamped on Mount Hunai to 
light thee. Muhammad was thunderstruck. Then the angel of God came, and saluting the prophet, 
told him the news was true, and that he should at once fight King Malik, and he will have special 
indulgence in Heaven and Earth, The drums were then beaten, and the prophet explained God's 
message, saying those who fought for him would go to Heaven. He described Heaven thus:—“ There 
are Many plessares in heaven, but something must be said of the celestial virgins. The beauty of 
their inges defies the dise of the setting gun, vr of the moon. Their bodies are more brilliant than 
‘perior gold ; im fact, they are so lovely that God has never created and never will create their like, 
Their hair is blacker and more beautifal than the cuckoo or the wings of the beetle, The jewels on their 
heads are indescribable, Their eyes are ravishing, fascinating any man and filling him with Just. 
Their necks are more graceful than the deer's, neat and well ahaped. Their mouth is like a fruit filled 
with honey, A dropof their spittle willtarn the ocean into pure honey. Their noses are like pointed 
arrows. Their breasts of admirable shape, resemble two golden cups, are of ful) size and never fading 
beauty, Their bodies are well formed and polished. Their waists narrow, slender and charming. 
Their arms and legs are like the branches of the plaintain tree. Ht would take up many pages to 
describe their jewels, for they wear many, They never menstruate, and they are unceasingly hustful. 
Those of you who fight along with me and die in battle, will bave houris such as I have described, 
besides other enjoyments,” 


He sent them home to bid farewell to their families and return at 6 o'clock the next morning to 
gu to war, They were in all 1,060 men, and they offered prayers to God. Then Muhammad set his 
private secretary to bring from his house, banners, arms,-armour, horses and other necessaries of war, 
This was done. Muhammad was mounted on a horse called Trubath, . . De They started 
for Medina, and camped near it. Muhammad gave the first banner to Subari-bin-slavan, the 
second to Abitharklophar, the third to Abbas, his uncle, the fourth to Magdhsthi-bini Aso 
Dhul Kathi, the fifth to Khalithi binal Holith . . - + Each of these ten men recited x 
verse in Arabic when he received his flag. Then there were with Mubammed, in all, 12,000 warriors, 
who had joined him in the plain. He set out for war together with his four ministers, When it wns 
time to do so, they assembled for prayers, and then retired to their tents to aleep. Bat the first 
minister Abu Bakr Siddik went to Mubsmmad’s tent, and having obtained permission, entered and 
said the expedition was a splendid one as their army was composed of heroes and more than a 
match for the enemy's army of five lakhs of men, . = 
™ Mippila [Mopls] fansticn always bid farewell to their families before going out to dl 
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meaning that none. bat God can do anything. He was uncasy and had little sleep, thinking of the 
words of the firet minister. In the morning his uneasiness continued, and after prayer when he 
had mounted his throne, his father’s elder brother Abbas came to him and asked the cause of 
his gloom. Muhammad said the words of the first minister were unsavoury, and he did not know 
bat evil awaited them. Then the Angel Gabriel appeared before Muhammad and taught him two 
prayers to be repeated by the whole army. In the evening Muhammad saw a band of Kaffir 
soldiers, who said they were of the Vanibava tribe (sect) and they were going to fight s certain 
king whose subjecta they hated, Hethen prayedand retired to-rest, And God's messenger appeared 
again before him and taught him a prayer (7) of deep meaning: briefly, that throughout the Hunai 
War many wonders would be worked by him (Muhammad), and God will avenge hisenemies. He 
was filled with joy and thanked God, — 


The Kaffir soldiers hid behind the mountain and in the night their chief asked whetber they knew 
the Arabs they had met. They did not. He said they had conversed with Muhammad, the Eing 
of Mecca, who was waging war against their king : would any one volunteer to bring in the head of 
Mubaminad? Some arose in answer, but their leader warned them saying Mohammad was powerful, 
an athelete and of extraordinary prudence, They said Muhammad's tent was in a lonely place; and 
two lion-like mén went away saying that by the grace of God they would bring in his head. They saw 
him engaged in prayer under a tree, his hands placed on his belly, a mile distant from his army; and 
they hid in o hollow of the tree. Muhammad's sword was left leaning against the tree, and be was 
lying on his face praying. Une of them took the sword thinking it was sharper than their own 
and aimed a blow al Muhammad's neck. But he caw them with the small eyes on his head, and 
prayed to God. And a branch of the tree bent down and the sword struck it, and stuck to it and to 
the man’s hand. When be ‘hed finished his prayers he locked around and saw the two men lying 
on the ground. -They begged for mercy, invoking his God. He raised them up and let them go, 
telling them God would panish them with everlasting hell. Ismanli, the lion, the fourth minister, 
was told by the prophet what had happened. Seized with passion, he begged leave to kill them 
ewain and annihilate the whole army. The prophet eaid that God would arrange: he would do 
nothing without God's order. God had saved him from them, and he should likewise save them, 
He is answerable to God. As the two Kaffirs were going (to lie) to their king, a mighty wind swept 
them into the sea. The king and his army enquired in several countries what had become of them- 
Rehold ! their corpees were found in the sea. 


Muhammad with his army encamped near the enemy, and looking round, asked whether any one 
would spy in the enemies’ camp. A man called Baphi stood up and ssid he would go, In the 
direct way there were hills, mountains, pits, trees, forests and many difficulties, besides guards were 
posted. Muhammad saia thongh that way was difficult one, Raphi should take it. Then Abbas, the 
ancle of Mohammad, said thst Raphi had spoken trathfully. Muhammad said to Raphi that God 
would take him unto Himself, Again he explained what Heaven was, In it there were many beautiful 
things, tables, chuirs,’? mattresses, beds; different kinds of music ; all sorts of fruits; pure water ; 
valuable jewels for the celestial virgins. “God will give you all these." Then Raphi said he felt 
confident of all this happiness, but he was grieved to think that if be were killed he would not be 
able to return with news (‘). While Muhammad was deep in thought the Angel Gabriel appeared 
and said to him that what he had promised Raphi had already been promised by God 14,000 years 
before. Moreover, God had sent him to say that Raphi would not be killed. 


Raphi then started, and found the kings on their thrones and the army surrounding them. The 
oldblind man [Duraits 1] discovered his presence by means of astrology, and by the time Raphi had 
heatd the kings conversing together as to the destraction of Muhammad, and nacertained the namber 
of their flage, they were informed that » spy was in their midst. Seatch was at once made, Raphi 
prayed to God and Muhsmmad to save him. A sarprieng thing then happened. No one ceald see 


* Chaire are very modern in Malabar! 
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Raphi, lies they smashed tan all Weal ceieslagsr Gabe calcd be vas ich. ‘Ths king told bin 
to find the Arab or die on the spot, The old man asked each man to come in front of him and 
make « certain noise. Raphi was in great anxiety and prayed to God and Muhammad. A mao 
asked him who he was, and he answered be was one of themselves. He was taken before the astrologer 
to whom he gave a false name. He was told to make the noise. Again he prayed to God and 
Muhammad and made the noise so that the astrologer did not distinguish him. The king and hia 
wen again mocked the astrologer, and said no Arab had entered the camp. The astrologer swore by 
their gods that there had, and be would not eat until he had found him. He then asked the mon to 
come in pairs, one on his right one on his left, and make the nvise, When Raphi made the noise the 
astrologer held his hand and asked him who he was, He said he was chief of the flagsmen, Was he 
sure? Yes. Then he was let off, The troops clapped their hands and said the old man was 
itcheraft 

When the king's army partook of food Raphi was served with the fiesh of sheep and camels to 
eat, and toddy to drink, He carried it to where the mules were tied. After eating food the army 
was about to fall in for war when Daraite told them not to march, The king asked why not. He 
said they should hide under the slope of the hill aod by a sudden rush fall on Muhammad's mon before 
they could take up their arma: there was no other way to conquer such great warriora. So the king 
ordered Duraita to prepare the army for battle, The sttack was to be made in five companies. 
Cavalry armed with swords and formed in four sections to be in front; each section to assist the 
othera, Alen with daggers, also formed in four sections to be bebind the cavalry, Men with bows 
and arrows to be behind these again. Women and children to be in rear, 

Naratha Maharishi, that is, Eblis, then told the king the men in front would not fight well 
if their women and children were so far away, so these were placed behiod the men in front, Raphi 
retarned to his camp, all the way invoking Divine help against the Kaffirs. He told Mohammad 
what he had seen, The Kaffira were countless and they had 2,000 flags. Mohammad theo ssid that 
there were as a rule 250 tnen for each flag, so there mast be at least 5 lakhs of men; aod he ordered 
his men to start: the enemy should not be kept waiting for them. He ordered one to go and see if 
the enemy stood ready, Report was brought that the enemy, borses, camels, moles, efe., with twice 
their number of men, also women and children, were there. Muhammad said that God's angel 
Drubri had told him of this, and gave the order to mount and prepare to attack the enemy at the 
foot of Mount Abuthassoli. Vhe army marched to the hil) and found there some small temples 
and big trees, and some men from the king's anny who were doing pujd@[!]in the temples, The first 
minister took the priest before Muhammad who enquired whether the gods in the hill were equal to 
the great gods of Meces, or were they greater. The priest replied they were related to the gods of 
Mecea, Muhammed asked why he worshippel those stones when he might worship the true God. 
He did not answer and Muhammad orderd him away, Some one eaid the priest was a Kaffir, and 
Muhammad said such was God's will, 


Mohammad then orderd Imam Ali to cut down a tree on the top of the hill. Imam Ali did so, 
and a colomm of smoke at once rose to the skies, He ran in fear to the prophet who said that 3 jians 
were living in the tree and were now leaving it. Then AbLas came up and said there was a gnake 
on the hill, so huge that only God knows its magnitode, and flames abot from its mouth, Tha 
prophet with a few followers went to see it, The Arabs began to run like sheep before the tiger, 
Lut the prophet said :—“ Do not fear: stand behind me.” They did so. The prophet looked at the 
serpent, it lowered its head and creeping towards him koocked its head on the ground, saying, “ Oh 
prophet of world-wide renown, I om not a serpent, but a leader of the jmmns. [am s Mussalmar. 
There are Kaffirsand Mussalmans amongthejinns. The prophet knows why we wander in the world: 
to bite and kill the prophets enemies. Give me leave and I will destroy the king's army.” Then 
the prophet esid: —"“ We do not neod younow. I will tell you if we do, Leave this clare aod may 
God bless you.” The serpent fled to another country. 
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The prophet remained in the hill and next morning kit for Hunain, 
The Kaffir king was startled, invoked his gods and ordered his army to pray, and to get ipto battle 
artay. “God will bless you. If they are 12,000, we are 500,000." The king called his minister 
called Misa, “Ho minister! Get up this tree and tell me the nomber of the enemy snd their 
eqnipments.” He climbed the tree and said:—“A man carrying a flag is in front. They come 
like lightning. Their horses are as if dancing.” The king said:—“ Who comes in front?" The 
winister replied : —“ Two chiefs on horse-back, each carrying a flag.” “Of what coluur?” “One 
i¢-white aud the other is yellow, Behind comes one with a green fing, All their turbans are green, 
and their coats are white, Both are very clever.” “You know the people of Mecca,” aid the king, 
“+ who are they 7" One is Abbas, the propbet’s father’s elder brother, the tiger of men; o rich man. 
The other is Fakalu, a brave warrior.” Looking again, the minister sad:— “Oh king! I see 
something very wonderful: a great warrior comes. His horse is like an eagle ani he comes like a 
lion that has seen a deer, He looks as if be will kill me all." The king asked his name, The minis- 
ter replied:— “ Imam Ali, the fourth minister ; there is none s0 brave in Muhammad's army.” The 
king ordered him to lock again, “Great king, I see one whom 1 am powerless to describe: my 
tongue fails: my eyes becomedim, He will confound your army. His clothes shine like the sun 
at noon, He rides a huge horse. His beauty ix beyond description, The sun and moon cannot be 
compared to him, His boree’s hoofs touch the ground like thunder, His splendour fills the earth 
and the skies. The clouds are as an umbrella over his bead.” The king asked ;— “ Who is it?” 
« Oh king! it is Mohammad the prophet.” Then the king said sorrowfally : — Ah God! when 
they sce him, my army will not be able to fight.” The king and the minister then went to their tent. 


The king cried out: —“ The prophet has come with hisarmy, Fear mot. Bo firm.” The 
anny an<wered ;—" They are great sorcerers ; we are not able to fight them,” An angel said ;—* Fear 
not! Adérn your goils and bold them before the army ; call out their names and pray, and you will 
succeed.” Seving that panic seized his army, the king ordered liqnor to be brought, The whole army 
drank, and taking their gods placed them in front. The king said :—™ Fear not in battle: if you 
have any fear, you will lose.” And he promised large rewards. . 


the enemy's camp. — 


By this time the prophets army came in sight, The prophet said:—* The enemy deceives us. — 


They are in ambush by the hill.” Then the Angels Gabriel and Michael came with « thousand angels — 


and joined the prophet’s army. The reason for their coming was this :-— The Kaffirs numbered 5 lakhs 
and the prophet’s army but 12,(4W0. The Kaffirs looked at them and laughed, saying, “We should 
not have brought so many."’ So the prophet’s army was in fear, saying, ‘*We are but afew, and they 
mock us. Then the prophet prayed to God who sent his angels who descended from the sky on aereal 
horses. Thry said :— “The Kaffirs lic in waic We will goin front; you come behind w. We 
can see them a3 fish in a bottle of water. If yon come with us they will perish.” Then rushing at 
those who were concealed they killed them all. .\ few escaped and tohl the king on the hill top 
what had happened. Eblis came and took the king by the hand as he said: — “Have angels also come 
for the battl: 7" and he began to ran. So the king said;— “Who will help us if you run away 7” 
Eblis said:— “J cannot fight against ange sc." The king implored him, but Eblis shook him off 
and fled, The king was thrown farand fell on o blind man’s neck, The blind man asked :— “ Who 
are you?” “| am the king.” The blind man said: — “Will the king fall on a blind man’s neck? 
Liar! and drew his sword to kill him, But the king swore by all his gods; and both went to 
the tent, 

The twe armics fought. A mounted warrior of the king's army, armed with 18 weapons, 
rushed to the prophet’s army and said-—“ 1] amAkubath, Let Muhammad's army come on,” The 
prophet enlled ont Jabagir and sail :— "* Fight him, God will bless you,” There was a desperate 
conflict, He ent Akubath and his horse in two with one blow. Another Kaffir rushed forward and 
he too waa slain. So the Arab killed 15 Kaffirs, More Kaffire ventured, but the Arab mocked 
them, making his horse dance. A valiant Kaffir Makmas said :—“ Wretch! I will cleave your skull !"’ 
“Many wished to engage him, but the prophet prevented them saying he was « mighty warnor and 
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called on his fourth minister Imam Ali. who went forward and said:—“I am Imam Ali! I broke 
your idols.” He touched the Kaffir with his sword and as he fell, cut him in two, Another Kaffir 
came and fought for ten hours and was killed, Twelve others were killed. 


Then the king called out his third minister. His helmet weighed 30 lbs. His eword was 
14 cubits in length and be was as tall us a cocoanut tree, and as bigas «hill. God never created such a 
human being. If he fell, 1,000 men would die at once, ‘The Arabs were afraid to see himand prayed 
to God, The prophet himself was confounded, and said:— “Let the fourth minister meet him, 
There is no other help.” There was a hard fight and the fourth minister cut to pieces his 18 Weapons 

The Kaffirs were about to fly, bat the king rallied them ; an then they said it wes by witcherafi 
and not in fair fight thet their hero was killed. A general battle took place, and the fourth minister 
and 150 Arabs were wounded, But the prophet touched them with his bands and they were at once 
healed. Suddenly the Arabs fled, for in the front rank of the Kaifirs were kings, and when they were 
killed the A rubs began to rifle their gems, upon which the Kaffirs sent volleys of rockets [ !] amongst them. 
are numberless ; whereapon 8,000 of the prophet's army fled. Four thousand were left, and of these 
only 1,000 Fought, the others merely looking on, One said :—“We are 4,000 while they are five lakhs - 
we will have torun,” Bat « voice from Heaven said :—“Despair not! Let them be ten lakhs,” Again 
they fought, but at last they began to fiy, Then Eblis, assuming the form of the second minister, said -_ 
“Ho ye Arabs! Fly for your lives! You sre in a boundless ocean of sorrow, There is no escape 
but in flight. The prophet is killed. Is there battle without a king 2” The prophet’s army 
fed, and there were but seven persons left, and of these, four were the ministers, These tan to the 
prophet and said ;—“We are but seven persons against more than four lakhs, Whatcan we do 2" 
Then the prophet raised his bands towards heaven, lifted his eyes and prayed. He put -» his armour 
and rode on his favourite vehicle. The four ministers stood beside him and God commanded 2.000 
angels to descend at once to help the prophet. They came, looking like young men; their coats 
were white and their turbans were black, The earth shook as they alighted. They stood on 
4 sides and ordered the ministers to fight. All fought bravely and the enemy began to fly. The 
prophet asked a minister to recall his army. Patel said:—"Where can they be found? Call 
them !" The sound was carried by the air to the ears of the army, and they returned and begged 
for pardon, saying Eblis had deceived them, Laying their swords to their stomachs, the soldiers 
said they would kill themselves if not pardoned, An angel from God said they had spoken the 
trath, The ministers of the king ssid :—““We cannot defeat the Arabs, The four ministers of the 
prophet are invincible.” They cansed our swords to fall, and their horses ran over our beads like 
lightning, They killed forty to ourone. Three lakhs of our army are slain.” Women and children 
dashed their heads on the ground and said to the king :—“* Oar husbands, fathers and brothers are 
killed : send us home," 

The king ordered them to be fed. Then he mounted his war horse, and dressed in his brightest 
gems went out and challenged the prophet. The prophet seat a man Vasir to meet him. The 
king killed him and four others, A young warrior, Jaffari, with the prophet's permission went to 
meet him, It was the day after his wedding, and be was 16 yeare oll. The king cut him together 
with his horse in pieces in the twinkling of an eye. ne of his ministers told the king to go back ; 
he would fight in his stead and kill 12,000 Arabs, ‘The Arabs said:— “There ix no devil equal to 
him. With one blow he will kill 1,000 of us." The prophet sent Abdulla, but the Kaffir eut him 
1m pieces, His brother Abdul Eeriva went out, and he too was killad. No more Arabs ventured. 

Seeing no more coming to meet him, he returned to his tent, and his wife said, “ Where is the 
head of Ali?” He replied:— “TI will give it to you to-morrow,” She asked :—" Is Ali 100 cubits 
high?” “May be so, There is no such warrior in the prophet’s army.” “Do not approach or 
touch me: I will not be your wife until you bring the besd of Ali.” He was furious, and rushed out 
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calling, “Ho ye prophet! Send me your best man, or your whole army;" and he best the ground. 
The prophet said :— “God will give special benefits to whoever kills this wretch, I guarantee it.” 
An Amir went and was killed at once, The Kaffir cried :— “Where are your brave men? Kalid P 
Suvar? Sayid? Where is the brave Teailbat? Where is Abu Bakr? Where is Omar? 
Where is the world-renowned Ali? My heart bests like the waves of ocean to fight the tiger-tike 
Ali, Oh Muhammad ! where is your God!" An Arab, Athusamed, leaped forward but the Kaffir 
took him by the leg and dashed bim to the ground. 

Then the prophet said:— “ Where is Imam Ali?” “ Be is fighting on the bill.” “ Let 500 
take his place and send him here.” He came. The prophet prayed. The Kaffir rsked:— “Ob 
beautiful youth, who are you?’ He replied :— “ Imam Adi.” The Kaffir ssid :— “You are his slave. 
Send him to me and save your life” They fought for 3 days. On the 4th day Ali said :— 
“Embrace the prophet's faith or I kill you.” The Kafiresid -— “ You arebrave, No one else could 
have fought me for 3 days.” The Kaffir's wife watched the fight from s hill and sent her head dress 
by a slave, saying, “ Out off the head of Ali, and emear this cloth with his blood, or never come near 
me again.” Then they fought desperately for six days. On the seventh day Ali made a noise which 
shook the earth and the sky. The Kaffir was stunned, and Ali cut off his head. The prophet asked 


The prophet ordered the dead to be counted, and it was found that 1,000 Ashabis had been slain, 
to Heaven and do not fear death. Let us make peace, Our gods have not helped us, They have 
killed oor brave men by witchoraft.” The king was ead, and threw his crown on the ground, A 
vassal asked permission and went to the battle-feld calling for the bravest of the prophet s men to mecs 
him. An Arab went out, and the king killed him. Then the prophet ordered Imam Ali to fight the 
king. The king wounded him, but Ali mounted his horse and they fought for 22 hours, At night 
they separated. Again they met. At night Ali said:— “Oh king! do not lose yonr life: join the 
fourth religion. If you do, you will gain Heaven.” The king said :— “If you dcleat me, I will 
join your faith. Let us dismount and fight with our hands, If you are victorious | will join you.” 
They wrestled, Ali caught the king by his belt snd was sbout to throw him when he called out, “ I 
am defeated: do not throw me.” Ali took him to. the prophet and the merciful prophet embraced 
him, and told him the secret of his faith Sesing this the Kaffir army fied. 


The king wrote and collected 30,000 more soldiers and ordered them to fight. They challenged 
the Arabs, “A leader of the Kaffirs wounded an Arab, but the prophet gently touched his wounds and 
healed them. There wasa general batileand neither side prevailed. Meanwhile the prophet retiree 
alone to a tree smile distant to pray, A Kaffir spproached stealthily to kill him, and raised his 
eword. In an instant, there was o wall of fire protecting the prophet, and the Eaffir was aghast. 
The prophet finished bis prayers and smiled, ssying ;— “* Ho king | fear not, bat coms before me.” 
He came, and begged the prophet's mercy, and embraced his faith, and at once fought against the 
Kaffira [sie]. The king wes alarmed and sents larger army to seize the prophet and his fourth 
minister, Ali. 


prophet pesyed to God, and an ‘eagle carried off the tarban of Shaibath the Kadir. Phen Baliyalh 
ent off his head. A magic square in his turban had protected him. It was the Angel Gabriel who, in 
bis men, and s dreadful battle ensued. For five days and nights it lasted. The Arabs were nearly over- 
some, when the prophet at the door of his tent prayed to God :— “Oh Goi, I never began anything 
without your command. It is said in the Koran that God helps those who carry out His commands. 
Give courage and strength to my soldiers, We cannot fight the Kaffirs who are coming like dark 





@ The Mippilas call their religion the “ Fourth Vidi." 
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clouds.” God granted the strengih of 1,000 lions to Ali, and to all the others the atreneth of frove 
4 to 40 lions, For seven days the battle lasted, and still the Kaffirs did not yive war, Then the 
fourth minister made «sound which shook the earth anid the skies, the sua and the hills, The Kaftirs 
became deaf and blind. The Kaffirs fled, and after them their king. The Arabs pursued and killed 
many. Then they returned to camp. (ne Arab did not return, for he had gene to find the enemy's 
hirling place, 

The prophet asked how many were killed. His minister replial:— “Three thousand,” + Such 
m the will of God. They vill obtain Paradine,” He then asked -—“ How many Kaffirs *” Hu 
minister said: — “Gol alone can say.” Ordering the corpses to be buried he enquiral where the 
Kaffir's army lay hidden, The Kaffirs had taken shelter ini the fort of a friendly king. The prophes 
ordered the spoil to be counted, and sent all the gold to a fort to be there watched ; and he com- 
manded his army to march against the fort Tayif. The fort wa: taken, and the king was captured, 
Imam Ali offered the captive king the prophet’s faith, or death, His offer was scorned, and he raised 
his sword to strike the king, when the prophet said :— “He is a king, and mnst not be killed.” ‘The 
prophet had his chains removed and let him free to go where he pleased, This act of mercy moved 
the king to tears, Hie fell at Muhammad's fect, and ombraced his religion, The prophet therenpon 

Wote.—In conclusion [ acknowledge with gratitude the invaluable assistance in tranalation given 
me by Mr. T. Kannan of Calicut. | 


THE ASA DI WAR, A MORNING PRAYER OF TIE SIKHS. 
BY M. MACAULIFFE. 
NOTE. 

Ir is said that Guroa Nanak on going to Pik Pattan in the Panjib to meet ShSkh Brahm, 
othsrwise called Farid Sani, or Farid the Second, was asked to give religious instruction, and 
im reply composed the greater portion of the #léty and pexris of the hymns known ander the name 
of As& di War. Some of tie remaining hymus wer: composed by Guru Angad, the seconil 
Sikh Gara. The Asd di War is repeated by religious S chs after the Jupji ail the Hasire ué 
Shai? ag a morning divine service. 

The word War origieally meant a dirge for the brave alain in battle, then it meant any song. 
of praise, and in this collection it means God's praises generally, Wiirs were composed in stanzas 
called pauris, literally ladders, which were sung or chanted by professional minstrels. In the UransA 
Sdhib, paurts always follow sléks. A sli is a verso written in fmitation of the Sanskrit measure se 
called, 

The sixth Gurno is said to have written in the Granth Safof, asa preface to this collection, that 
it should be sung to the air of “* Tundd As Raja.” 

ASA DI WAR. 
There is batone God whose name is true, the Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, 
immortal, anborn, self-existent; by the favor of the Guru? 


Guru MNaineak (Bag Asa). 


This Wér includes sléks, The sléks alao were written by the first Guru, and should be sung to 





“s As, son of Chitrblr, was» holy prince against whom a false charge had been preferred by his Lasoivions rtop- 
mother, which led to his hands and feet being out of aa punishment. One of the many Oriental vers!ome of the 


story of Potiphar’s Wife. | | 
3 Gurw Porshdd —See my translation of the Japjt for another interpretation of thre words, 
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Sisk I. 7 
Guru Nanak, 


[am a sacrifice to my Guru a hundred times # day, 

Who without any delay made demi-gods out of meu. 

Were a hundred moons to rise, and a thousand suns to mount the aky, 
Even with such light thére would be appalling darkness without the Gur. 


Guru Ndnak, 
‘Nknak, they who very clever in their own estimation think not of the Guru, 
Shall be left like spurious sesames in a reaped field. 
They shall be left in the field, saith Nanak, without an owner : 
The wretches may even bear fruit and flower, but they shall be as ashes within their badiea. 
Pauri I.? 
God Himself created the world and Himself gave names to things. 
He made Maya‘ by His power; seated He beheld Mis work with delight. 
© Creator, Thou art the Giver ; being pleased Thou bestowest and practisest kindness 
Thou knowest all things; Thou givest and takeat life with a word,® 
Seated Thou didst behold TAy work with delight. 
Guru Ndnak, 
True are Thy regions and true Thy universes; 
True Thy worlds and trae Thy creation; 
True Thine acts and all Thy thoughts; 
True Thine order and true Thy court: 
True Thy command and true Thy bebest ; 
Troe Thy favor and true Thy signs. 
Hundreds of thousands and millions declare Thee trae. 
True is all Thy power, troe all Thy strength; 
Troe Thy praises, true Thy eulogies; 
True Thy might, 0 true King. 
Nanak, true are they who meditate on the True One. 
They who die and are born again are the falsest of the false.® 
Guru Nanak." 
Gireat is His glory whose name is great ; 
Great is His glory whose justice is true; 
Great is His glory whose seat is immovable; 
Great is His glory who understandeth our utterances; 
Great is His greatness who knoweth all our feelings ; 
Great is the glory of Him who giveth. without consulting others; 
Great is the glory of Him who is all in all Himself. 
Nanak, his acts cannot be described. 
Whatever He did and hath to do all dependeth on His own will. 
a The pauris in this collection are all by Bébé Ninak, 00 in the original hia name is omitted at their head. 
+ [a Sanskrit literatare Mays is styled aalds, without « beginuing, hence uncreated. but thix is not the 
doctrine of the Garus, To believe that God did not oreate MayA would be to believe in a limitation of His power. 
® Keoilo—alao translated, thou givest and takest lifo from the body, 
© Keck is bere asod as the correlative of sach, true. 


| ¥ In the original — Mahala I. It in oo written to mark the distinction between the preeediog verses, which sre 
aldka, and the following verees, which are ins different measure, 











Tibi Wildes ii oalg OU cake Lee TT 
Some by His order He absorbeth in Himsel)': others by His order He destroyeth.® 
Some at His pleasure He withdraweth from mammon ; others He causcth to abide therein. 
It cannot be even told whom He will regenerate, 
Ninuk, he to wham God revealeath Himself, is known as holy, 
Pauri II. 
Nanak, God having created animals recorded their names, and appointed Dharmraj ¢o 
judge their acts, : 
At His court the real truth is adjudged; He separateth and removeth those who are 
attached to mammon. 
There the false find no place : they go to hell with blackened faces. 
Those who are imbued with thy name win; the deceivera lose. 
God recorded names and appointed Dharmrij to record acts. 
Gere saris 


Wonderful Thy wind ; wonderful Thy water ; 
Wonderful Thy se wondrously ; 





Wonderful the slantiuees to which mortals are attached ; 
Wonderful is meeting, wonderful separation from Thee ; 
Wonderful is hunger, wonderfal repletion ; 
Wonderful Thy praises, wonderful Thy eulogies ; 
Wonderfal Thy nearness, wonderful Thy remoteness ; 
Wonderful to behold Thee present. 
Nanak, those who understand them are supremely fortunate. 
Guru Ndnak. 
By Thy power we seo, by Thyjpower we hear, by Thy power we fear, or enjoy the highest 


happiness ; 

By Thy power were mads the nether regions and the heavens; by Thy power all creation ; 

By Thy power were produced the Weds, the Pordns, the Muhammadan books, and by Thy 
power all compositions ; 

By Thy power we eat, drink, and clothe ourselves; by Thy power springeth all affection ; 

By Thy power are the species, genera, and colors of creatures ; by Thy power are the 


animals of the world.® 
By Thy power are virtues; by Thy power are vices: by Thy power are honor and 
dishonor ;'° j 
By Thy power are wind, water, and fire ; by Thy power is the earth,"! 
" By operating from Himeel!, | a od dell. 


‘ Also translated — By Thy power waa created agimate and inanimate nature. 
“ Mduabkmdn, ‘The latter word is for opimdn, asso often in the Granth $446, Compare min abAimdn madd 


ao tweak mohla, He who hath regard for honor or dishonor is not o holy mau, (Sri dy Guru drjom, 26; see aleo 
Kédira Kabir, 1.) 
i) Dhartf khdh, Tt is probably unnocessary to translate the word kAAL, 
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Every thing existeth by Thy power ; Thou art the omnipotent Creator; Thy name ts the 
holiest of the holy. 

Saith Nanak, Thou beholdest and pervadest all things subject to Thy command: Thou art 
altogether unrivalled. 

Pauri IIT. 

Man having enjoyed himself becometh ashes, and the sou! passeth away. 

However great and wealthy a man may be, fhe ministers of death throw a chain on his 
neck and take him away. 

There an account of bis acts is read : the Judge ou his seat taketh the account and passeth 
sentence, 

Such a man shall find no place of shelter; when he is beaten, who will hear his cries ? 

Man, blind that thou art, thou hast wasted thy life. 


Blok IV. 
Guru Niaak. 


In fear! the winds and breezes ever blow ; 

In fear flow hundreds of thousands of rivers ; 

In fear fire performeth its forced Inbor ; 

In fear the earth is pressed by its burden ; 

In fear Indar!? moveth headlong: in fear sittedh Dharmriij at God's gate ; 

In fear is the sun, 10 fear the moon ; they travel millions of miles without arriving at an 

end ; 

In fear are the Sidhs, the Budhas, the demigods, and the Naths ; in fear are the stars and 
the firmament ;"* 

In fear are wrestlers, ¥ery mighty men and divine heroes ; 

In fear cargoes of men come and go. 

God hath destined fear for every one 18 Nanak, the Formless One, the Trae, ig alone 
without fear. 

Guru Ndnak, 

Nanak, the Formless One is without fear ; all the Rimas were dust, ’ 

How many stories there are of Krishna! how many Vide and religiows compositions {is 

How many beggars dance, and fall, and again bent time! 

Actors enter the market place and draw forth their appliances 5’? 

Kings and queens sing and utter nonsense ;"9 

They wear ear-rings worth hundreds of thousands, and necklaces worth handreds of 
thousands." | 

The body on which they are worn, O Nanak, shall become ashes. 

Divine knowledge is not sought in mere words; to speak concermimy if were as hard as 
iron ; 

Tf one be so destined, he obtaineth it; skill and ordera are useless fherefor. 


at Se ——— 





12 The fear of God is, of course, meant, 18 ‘The end of the firmament. 

ta Adie -- from the Sanskrit iddgen, The phrase is also traostated — In fear ix the firmament exten led. 

it fiterally, God hath written the doatiny of fear on the heads of all. 

18 Piehde — soo above Sltk ITT., Kudrat eart vichtr, Also translated — How many expound the Vida! 

(t Kadd béstr — also translated — draw a erowd arcaond them, 

alt #} pasl — literally, speak of the npper and lower regions. Al par il is applied to the language pat inte 
the months of demons in Sonaerit drama. ; . 

1 Lakh takids, Takd is really « double pice, or about a halfpenny of English money, but in the plurst it 
meen woneyin general. 
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If the Kind One look with kindness, then is the trae Garu obtained. 
RN ae geet reremapied rene Sot, MO te eres Gare DS cee 
There is no benefactor so great as the true Guru; hear this, all ye people, 
By meeting the true Gorn who hath removed pride from his beart, and who preacheth 
the truest of the true, 
The True One is obtained. 
Blék V. 
Let wind, water, and fire be your jewels ; and the moon and sun your avatars ; 
The whole earth your stage properties and vessels, which are all entanglements. 
Ninak, those who are devoid of divine kaowledge are robbed; the minister of death hath 





Guru Nénak, 


Shake their feet, and roll their heads. 

Dost fieth and falleth on their hair ;*? 

The audience seeing it langh and go home, 

For the sake of food the performers beat time, 

Sitda and royal Rimas sing. 

Fearless is the Formless One, whose name is true, 

And whose creation is the whole world. 

The worshipers on whom God bestoweth kindness worship Him ; 
Pleasant™ is the night for those who long for Him in their heart, 
By the Garn’s instruction to his disciples this knowledge ts obtained, 
That the Kind One saveth those om whom He looket4 with favor. 
Oil-presses, spinning-wheels, hand-mills, potter's wheels, 
Plates?! whirlwinds, many and endless, 

Tops, churning-staves, countless® 

Birds tamble and take no breath, 

Men pot animals on stakes aud swing them round. 

O Nanak, the tumblers are innumerable and endless. 

In the same way thoed bound in entanglements are swung round ; 
Every one danceth according to his own acts— 

Those who dance and laugh shall weep on their departare; 

They cannot fly or obtain supernatnral power. 

Dancing and jumping are mental recreations ; 

Nauak, those who have fear in their hearts have also love. 





® The yhart, a measure of time for whish there is no English word, is twenty-two and « half minutes, Tree 
hours make a poker. 

") Jhétd ine woman's head of bair. The actors, who in India are all men, wear female wiga, 

™ Bhinf, literally, dowy, whon the atmosphere ia calm sod the beat pot exoesirr. 

™ Thal — plates poised on a atiok and spon round, 

® Anpth ; some explain this to mean buffaloes which tread ont corn, 
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Paurl V. 
Thy name is the Formless: by repeating it man goeth not to hell. 
The soul and body are all Thine : what Thou givest man eateth: to say aeght else were 
waate of words, 
If thou desire thine advantage, do good acts and be lowly, 
Even though thou stave off old age, it will come to thee in the disgaise of denth, 
None may remain when his measure** is full. 
siék VI. 


The Mosalmans praise the Shariit, read it, and reflect on it; 

Bui God's aervants are they who employ themselves in His service in order to behold Him. 

The Hindus praise the Praised One whose appearance and form are incomparable ; 

“They bathe in holy streams, perform idol-worship*’ and adoration, use™ copious incense of 
sandal, 

Those who are Jigis meditate on God™ the Creator, whom they call the Unseen, 

Whose form is minute, whose name is the Bright One, and whois the measure of their 
bodies. 

In the minds of the generous contentment is produced in their desire to give. 

Others give, but ask a thousand fold more, and and sfill want the world to honor them, 

Why mention thieves, adalterers, perjurers, evil and sinful men? 

Several depart from here after eating what they had amassed ia previous births ;™" shall 
they have any business whatever in fhs next world 

The animals which live in the water, dry land, the fourteen worlds, and all creation — 

What they say Thon alone knowest ; for them too Thou carest. 

Saith Nanak, the saints hanger to praise ‘Thee: the true Name ts their support. 

In everlasting j joy they abide day and night: may J odéain the dust of the feet of such 
virtuous men | 

Goru Nanak and Shékh Brahm discussed the question of the disposal of the dead. 
It is believed the Shekh maintained that a man who was buried would go to hell. 


Gurn Nénak, 


The ashes of the Masalmin fall into the potter's clod ; 
Vessels and bricks are fashioned from them ; they ery ont as they burn. 
The poor ashes burn and weep, and sparks A y from them. 
Nanak, the Creator who made the world, knoweth whether if is betier fo bs burned or 
éurted.* 
Paurl VI. 


Without the true Gura none hath found God; without the trne Gara none hath found God. 

God hath put Himself into the true guru; He hath made manifest and proclaimed this, 

Salvation is ever obtained by meeting the tras Guru who hath banished worldly love from 
within him. 

Best are the meditations of him who hath fixed his mind on the True One: 

He hath found the Giver of life to the world, 


% Paias ~ paiisagrain measure. 
Archi. Thie word not only means worship, but the idol that is worshiped. 
* Some suppose ir to be s noun moaning the lines Hindus draw on the ground to enclose cooking places, within 
which others are not admitted, 
* Sun, Kteraliy, roid, oompare the Greek eolkov, hollow, from which the Latin colum, heaven, was obtained, 
™ Tt will be observed here that the jogis have a different conception of God from the Hindus, 
™ And bare done oothing meritonous in this birth, 
3 This verse is asd translated — Several depart from here after spending what Posecaneed ; 
other business iu thie werld F : =a pat, hen. 
8 OR peed, et Mt gd — Tho Hindus are bart, the Mosalmans are baried.— Kabir, Sorath, |. - 
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In pride™ man cometh, in pride he departeth ; 
In pride is man born, in pride doth he die ; 
In pride he giveth, in pride he tiketh ; 
In pride he earneth, in pride he spendeth; 
Tn pride man becometh true or fulge ; 
fn pride man meditateth evil or good ; 
In pride he goeth to ell or heaven; 
In pride he rejoiceth, in pride he mourneth ; 
In pride he becometh filthy, in pride he is cleansed ; 
In pride man loseth his caste and race : 
In pride is the ignorant, in pride is the clever man ; 
In pride ove knoweth not the value of deliverance or salvation: 
In pride is mammon and in pride its effect on the heart; 
In pride are animals created, 
When pride is quenched, God's gate is sean, 
Without divine knowledge man worrieth himself by talking. 
Nanak, the Commander bath thos ordained it ; 
As man regardeth God, so God regardeth him.* 

(ruru Angad, 
It is the nature of pride that it produceth pride.™ 
This pride is a trammel which subjecteth man to repeated transmigration, 
What is the origin of pride, and by what device shall it depart ? 
For pride it is ordained that man wander sccording to his previous acts. 
Pride is a chronic disease, but there is also a medicine for it in the heart. 
If God bestow His grace, man shall atail himself of the guru's instruction ; 
Saith Nanak, hear, O ye men, in this way trouble shall depart. 

Paurl VII. 
They who have meditated on God as the truest of the true, have done real worship and 

are contented ; 

They have lived on a litt'e corn and water, and burst the entanglements of the world, 
Thou art the great Bestower; ever Thou givest gifts which increase a quarter [oid. 
Those who hare magnified the great God have found Him. 
Men, trees, the banks of sacred streams, clouds, fields, 
Islands, peoples, conntries, continents, the universe, 
The sources of prodwetion from eges, cauls, the earth, and perspiration. 
Lakes, mountains, animals — 0 Nanak, God knoweth their condition. 
Nanak, God having created animals taketh care of them all.™ 








™ Hawd — literally, ogoism, 
™ Also translated — 
(a) Treat men according to their acts, 
_ (b) Treat others as thou wouldst be treated thysel!, 
™ Literally — that it performeth works of pride, * Literally — Have not put their foot into evil. 
™ Compare Guru Angad — 
“ Nanak, chintd mat kardA ; chinfd Tishi 4g 
Jal mil jant wpdidA; finda DAD eff di, 
Ninsk, be not anxious; anxiety isfor Him 
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The Creator who created the world hath to take thought for it also. 

It is the same Creator who made the worid who taketh thought for it. 

To Him be obeisance, blessings be on Him! His court is imperishable. 

Nanak, without the trae Name what is a sacrificial mark? what a sacrificial thread 7 

Guru Nanak, 

Man may perform hundreds of thousands of good acts and deeds, hundreds of thonsamds 
of approved charities, | 

Hundreds of thousands of penances at sncred places, sa4aj j4g™ in the wilderness, 

Hundreds of thousands of braveries, and part with his life in the conflict of battle ; 

He may study hundreds of thousands of Véds and works of divine knowledge and 
meditation, and read the Parana — | 

Nanak, these devices would be of no avail ; true is the mark of destiny, 

The Creator who made the world hath decreed transmigration. 


Thou alone art the true Lord who bath diffused the real truth. 
He to whom Thou givest obtaineth truth, and he then practiseth it. 
Man obtaineth truth on meeting the true guru in whose heart the trath dwelleth, 
The fool knoweth not truth, snd hath wasted his life by obstinacy. 
Why hath he come into the world? 
Blék IX. 

Guru Nénak, 
A man may load carta with books ; he may lond men with books to dake with him ; 
Books may be put on boats, and pits be filled with them. 
Aman may ‘read books for months, he may read them for years ; 
He may read them forlife, he may read them while he has breath — 


Nanak, only one word, God's name, would be of account; all else would be the senseless 
discussion of pride, 








Guru Ndnak, 

The more one readeth and writeth, the more he 19 tormented ; 

The more one wandereth on pilgrimages, the more he babbleth ; 

The more religions garba man weareth, the more discomfort he causeth his body. 

Bear, O my soul, the resulf of thine own acts. 

He who eateth not corn* hath lost the relish of Life, 

Men suffer much pain through their attachment to mammon. 

Those who wear not clothes suffer terribly day and night. 

Man ruineth himeelf by perpeiual silence; how can he who sleepeth in ignorance be awaked 
without a Guru. 

Even though man go bare-footed, he mast still suffer for his own acts,“ 

If a men eat filth, and put ashes on his head, 

The blind fool loseth respect ; without the Name he obtaineth no abiding place. 

The ignorant man who dwelleth in the wilderness and at burial and cremation grounds,“ 
knoweth not God and shall afterwards repent, 





™ Aahoj jeg, in coutradistinetion to the Auth j77 of the Aphorisms of Patanjali, moana keeping the mind fixed 
es God See Manni Singh's Life of Guru Nanak, 
*® Karm— aloo translated — God's grace, 
" Several fakirs do not eat com, some go naked, some practise perpetcal silence, some go barefooted, some eat 
filth, efe,, ste, 

@ The Gyints gecerally translate — If & man go barefooted, ho fa merely anfloring for his sins, The word 
wpltdne is derived from epondé shoes, and tyignd to leare off, 

 Morriw where a saintly Hioda's body or ashes repose; masini isa cremation ground. 
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ee a = — 
He who meeteth the troe Guru and fixeth God's name in his heart, obtaineth comfort. 
Nanak, he on whom God looketh with favor obtaineth Him. 

He becometh free from hopes and fears, and destroyeth his pride by means of the Word. 








The saints, O Lord, please Thy heart, adorn Thy gate, and hymn Thy praises. 
Ninak, they who are outside Thy favor, find no entrance and Wander in many births, 
Some kaow not their origin, and have an inordinate Opinion of themselves, 

I am a singer of low caste; others call themselves of high caste, 


Slik X. 

Guru Nénak. 
False are kings, false their subjects, false the whole world ; 
False are mansions, false palaces, false those who dwell therein: 
False is gold ; false silver ; false he who weareth them ; 
False the body; false raiment ; false peerless beauty ; 
Palse husbands ; false wives ; they pine and waste away. 
Man who is false, loveth what is falae, and forgetteth the Creator. 
With whom contract friendship ? Tife whole world passeth away. 
False is sweetness ; false honey ; in falsehood shiplonds are drowned. 
Nanak uttereth sapplication—except Thee, O God, everything is thoroughly false, 


Guru Nanak, 


Man is then known us true when trath is in his heart ¢ 

When the filth of feleehood departeth, man washeth his body clean. 

Man is then known aa true when he beareth love to the True One . 

Whea man heareth the name and restraineth his mind,’ he shall then attain the door of 
salvation, 

Man shall then be known as true when he knoweth the frue way ; 

Having prepared the field of the body, put into it the seed of the Creator. 

Man shall then be known as true when he receiveth true instruction ; 

Man shall then be known as troe, wheo he dwelleth in the pilgrimage of his heart ; 

Let man aftet enquiry from the true gura reat and abide in Ais own Asart ; 

Troth is the medicine for all ; it removeth and washeth away sin. 

Nanak maketh sapplication to those who are in possession of truth, 


Be mine the gift of the dust of the sainés’ fost: if I obtain it, I shall apply it to my 
forehead, 

Forsake falae covetousness; concentrating thy mind meditate on the Unseen One. 

Thou shalt obtain « reward in proportion to what thou hast done. 

If it have been so allotted from the beginning, man shall-obtain the dust of the saints’ feet. 


: == | I | ee 


“ Also translated —I beg for asight of those who meditate on Thee, 
“@ Nie cun man rahioidi — also translated—when one's mind beeometh happy after hearing the Name. 
“ Compare — Ochhi Shagti kaie! witarasi part ? How aball he of soumt service be sured? —Gourl Kabir, 15, 
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Guru Niinak. 
There is adearth of truth ; faleehood prevaileth ; the blackness of this age maketh men 
demons, 
Those who have sown the seed have departed with honor; how ean half seed germinate * 
if the seed be whole, it will germinate in the proper SEASON, 
Nanak, uobleached cloth cannot be dyed without a base. 
If the body be put into the vat of fear, modesty be made its base, 
And it be dyed with devotion, 0 Shanak, there will not be a trace of falsehood in it. 
Greed and sin are ruler and village accountant ; fslsehood is master of the mint. 
Lust, his minister, gsummoneth and exunineth men, and sitteth in judgment on them. 
The subjects are blind snd without wisdom, and satisfy the judge's greed with bribes, 
Gyinis dance, play musical instruments, disguise, and decorate themsel tes ; 
They shout aloud," sing of battles, and heroes’ praises. 
Fools call themselves pandits and with tricks and cavilling love to amass wealth. 
Preiended Teligious men spoil their religious acts, and yet want the door of salvation ; 
They call themselves continent, and leave their houses and homes, yet they know not 
the way, 
Every one is perfect to himself: no one admitteth | imself wanting. 
If the weight of honor be put into the ecale, then, Nanak, man shall appear properly 
weighed. 
Guru Ndnak. 
Man's evil becometh known,*? O Niinak ; the True Ove seeth all. 
Every one maketh endeavors, bud it is only what the Creator doeth that taketh place, 
Caste hath no power in the next world: there is anew order of beings. 
Those whose accounts are honored are the good. 
Pauri XI. 
Those whom Thou didst so destine from the beginning meditate on Thee, O Lard, 
There is nothing in the power of creatures; © God, it is Thou who hast created the 
different worlds, 
Some Thou blendest with Thyself; others Thou leadest astray from Thee. 
Thou art known by the favor of the gure, through whom Thou revenlest Thyself. 
Those who know Thee are easily absorbed in the Troe One. 
Biék XII. 
Gura Nanak. 
Pain is medicine, world/y pleasure ts a disease ; where there is such pleascre, there ia nw 
desire for fro. 
Thou art the Doer, I do nothing; if I try to do anything, it cometh to nothing. 
I am a sacrifice unfo Thee; Thou abidest in Tine omnipotence : 
Thine end-cannot be seen. 
Thy light pervadeth creatures; creatures are coutained in Thy light; Thou fillest 
inauimate and animate creation,” : 
Thow art the true Lord ; beautilal w Thy praise ; be who uttereth it is saved. 
Nanak wttereth the words of the Creator ; what is to be done God coutinueth to do. 
a ach! Kabia, ‘The Kikie, » sect of Sikbs, lranulate this —'The Mills are exalted. 
‘8 Sumyeg—so wajtyd, it shall be known. : 
«9 Aki} hold —alao translated —‘Thy power (lald) is inconceivable (a not, and Aelnd to know), The words, 
Luwever, present grest difficulty, and mo two ys agree as to their interpretation. 
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The Jigis deem it their duty to acquire divine knowledge, the Brihmans to read the Véds, 
The Khoatris fo exerciee bravery, the Sidras to work for others ; 
But the highest daty of all is to repeat the name of the one God.” 
Is a bright God himself, and Nanak is his slave. 
| Guru Angad, 
There is one God, the God of all gods, the Supreme God of souls. 
He who knoweth the secret of the soul and of God, 
Ise bright God himeelf, and Nanak is his slave, 
Water remaineth if confined in a vessel; dué it cannot remain without » vessel?! 
The mind controlled by divine knowledge is restrained; but without a Gara there can be 
no divine knowledge. 





If the literate and the illiterate are vicious, the latter are not punished. 

As man acteth so shall he be deseribed. 

Play not such a game as shall bring thee defeat on arriving at God's court. 
The literate and the illiterate shall be jadged hereafter ; 

The obstinate shall be punished in the next world. 


(To be continued.) 





BONGS SUNG BY THE LAMBADIS, 
BY F. FAWCETT. 

Tox Lambdédis, Brinjiris, or SugAlis, 2s they are variously called in the Madras Presidency, 
are well known and need no introduction to the readers of this Jowrnal, Tt cannot, however, be anid 
that moch is known about them racially, and it has not yet been determined whether they, the Indian 
gipsies, are identical with the gipsiesof Europe. Here are some of their songs. The translations 
given are frea renderings, as T experienced difficnlty in arriving ata reasonably correct rendering 
of the songs, since there occur words in them of which noone can explain the meaning, Some of 
the songs themeslyes and many of the words are not in the least understood by the singers. 

The following six Songs now given were taken down by Mr. P. Rama Rao from the mouths of five 
women of the Lambadi fasdds encamped at Ratibhivi Vanki, Rayadirg Taluk, Bellary District, 
during 1900. Their names were; Chivali, aged 30; Lachhmi, aged 40; Goji, aged 25; Miklt 
aged 20; Ramki, ared 30. 


Bong No. I. 
ee enens trom ore ahealie, 





™ Also translated — The Jogls speak of divine knowledge, the Brihmans Suter athe 
phephrenutpilorely tit at ii 

| that t Eooncerning the one 

© Water cannot romain without a vessel. Comnare — lumbh bind jal na tibdwAi,— Gaurt Kabir, 
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Translation, 
Rama is gone, Lachhmans (bis brother) is gone, all are doomed to go (/. ¢., die). 
Let us therefore play the jelly play of Raja! 
He chased and beat an illusory antelope, but the animal did not die. He chased the bac 
for Sita (his wife) who was fragrant with the aweet smell of the «nake-flower. 
Let ua therefore play the jolly play of a Raja! 

Note. — This song relates to a well known ‘noident in the Raéméyont, Rama, Sita atut 
LachIunana saw in the forest what appeared to be a golden autelope, Sitd wished for it, and Ama 
chased it, Lachbmana followed bim, and before the brothers returned, Havana king of the 
Nakshaxas, abducted Sita. : 


| Song No. II. 
Asse dappé viléké lambt Iambt dhott | vbre kaniyen dékan. Dab chaled. 


Asst dappé vildke tingemi toda } tird thidana dékan valeme rasiya, DBhyé-! Whayerd * 


Assi dapp? vilekd hitéma kiradi. | dssé koradimé dekavilémé rasiya. Dab chilédé, 
Asst dappe vilékt kadima kanajére | vona déka valémé rasiya. Dab chaléde- 


Translation. 


The loin-cloth of a rich man is too long, seeing his earring [beat drum] ; 

On the legs of « rich man there are silver chains, seeing which Tam enamoured, [spoken] 
Bhyé! Bhayert ! 

On the wrists of a rich man there ate silver bracelets, seeing which Iam enamoured ; beat 


dram and lets ua play. 
On the waist of a tich man there is a silver thread, seeing which I am enamouTed; beat 
drum and let us play. 


Song No, III. 
Abdu yilaré Malin | Abdu yilaré chigan (chorws) 
Sayibare ghira munang ghummara ghalt Vért maliva khadnéhar (chorus)- 
Méla hinddlighal | mirijare ghare mela hinddléghal (chorus). 
Translation. 
Gauri says to her father: “* Abdu father, in this place (here is) open ground.” 
In front of His (God's) house, let us meditate or praise Him: drive lack His her: 
of cattle.' 
On the upstairs of Mabirdja's (house — palace] ther hare o hanging (or swinging) eTadic. 
".Bong No. IV. 
Bagem’ ghodald molale, Titaraji, 
Bagem’ kanadhéro molalé, Titardya, 
Ragema soneri bagema hasalé wOlald, TitarAja, 
Barema kolda mbla. kadadhari Raja, 
Bagema mung mdla, kadhadari Raja, soneri. 
Tranalation. 


+O Titaraja, parchase horses in the jungles, 
Purchase them with the silver waist thread on your waist, 
Purchase them with the gold necklace round your neck, 
Purchase them, ob trath-speaking Raja, with the silver bangles on your arms, 
Purchase them with that coral wreath round your neck.” 
1 This in couaidered one of the asored services to God. 
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Siche. — This is explained thus by the Leubigie: — Titichja, « Lombit Maitre (1) went to 
the forest to find his horses, and was killed by a tiger near Annigere in Mysore, His wife, by a 
species of second sight, knew of his fate and with ber kinsfolk weat to the place, where they found 
his bones. These she collected, made a fire and threw herself intv it, She sang this song before she 
died. It is intended to be in praise of her husband. 

Bong No. V. 

Suda savaye Bhaktu péri) kich® kérd divalé | karpira keri artima | méka mélari artimi 

pavanerpagi srtima | chinde sdrtari artima | jami mAthd artimd. 
Translation, 

O thou beautiful Goddess! I thy devoted worshipper, approach thee with a camphor- 
lighted Aaligharthi? and I worship thee with it; I request thee to pour down 
rain; [ worship thee with clear water. I worship the san and the moon and the 

Note. — A prayer to the Goddess Dirga. 

Bong No, VI. 

Andhadiya Upabhavini taré dard | gadapar ndbaththa vajé. 

Andhodiya aki sadir Bhaviini taré dart u gadapar nébsththu vajé. 

Viinjuvé Vupabhavini tirh diré; vari gidé sadiro Bhavani tard diré y gadapar 

Edbadiyé Upabhavini tirt dirt; gadapar ndbaththa vijé 

Translation, 

© Bhavinl! « blind man is at your door in your presence. So I beat the dram ia your 
Dane, 

Qure the eyes of your blind devotee, O Bhavin!! So I beat the drom in your name, 

ergata aula nna i ee aap Bhavini ! Make her carry « child 
and stand in your presence, 0 Bhavani! 80 I beat the drum in your name. 

here is & hamp-besked arocked pereen in your jresenee, O Bhavtal ! So I beat the drom 
in your name, 

Note. — Prayer to the Goddess Bhavini. 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'’S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
BY CHARLES PAETEIDGE, M. A. 
(Continued from\p. 367.) 


Cande; ano. 1552: «, r, Candy, 119, ii. | Candie (Sugar); ann, 1627: «#. r. Candy (Su- 
Candee; ann. 1618: ¢.r. Candy (s.),119, i, | gar-); 120, i. 
Candgie ; ann. 1681: «. e, Congee, 190, i, Candied sugar; «, r, Candy (Sugar-), 120, i; 


| Candhar ; ann. 1814: ¢, cr. Candabar(c), 771, ii.| ann, 1860: s, ©, Dolly, 249, i, 
Candi; «. 0. Candy (Sugar-), 120, i; ann. 1554: | Candiel; ann. 1598: a, ¢, Candy (a.), 119, ii. 
&: b> Siateads) 447 i; ann, 1645 and 1726:| Candies; ann, 1644: «, r, Corge, 197, ii; ann. 


s. o, Candy, n, p. 119, ii, 1807 :-«. e. Garce, 278, ii. 
Candia; «#,». Candy (Sugar-), 120, i; ann.| Candil; «. 0. Candy (s.), 119, ii; ann, 1536: 
1530 and 1726 - A. Candy, mp 11, ee. Salsetle (a), 594, fi, twice; ann, 1568; 
Candich ; ann. 1666 : « v. Balaghant, 38, s. ©. Oandy (s.), 119, 





s A copper or brass plate sometimes reambling the figure of a fish on which lighted camphor le pleeed and-gatesd 
ep eed dows ac image, as in temples or during divine proocesions. This ia called locally arti, of mangals arti, 
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Candjer; ann, iis: #0. tae 806, L- 

Candy n, p.; #4 v. 119, ii; ann, 1616; «. ©. 
Modelliar, 435, js mem; 1668 19, r, Modelliar, 
435, ii; ann, 1681: «. r. 119, ii. 

Candy (s.); #. e- 119, ii; #. . Culsey, 216, i, 
ec. Vise, 799, i; ann, 1554: «. r. Ganton, 
278, i, «©. Moorah, 447,1; ann. 1644: «4. ¢. 
Corge, 197, ii, twice ; ann, 1680 : r. Doray, 
792, ii; ann. 1710 and 1760: 4, ». 120, i; 
ann, 1775:4. cr. Tical, 699, ii; ann. 18]3: 
s. ©. Moorah, 447, i, 


Candy [=Sugar-Candy,]; s.e. Candy (Sugar-), | 


120, i; ann, 1550; «, », Bengal, 64, ii. 
Candy (Sugar-); «. v.120,i; ann. 1727: 4. 2. 
120. i. 


Candy (Sugar); 655, ii, footnote, 


Candy (sugar); ann. TH96: 4, e. Candy (Sugar-), | 


120, 1. 
Qandyan ; #. 7. Dissave, 246, i. 
Candyan Kings; «. ¢. Adigar, 4, i 


Candy wine; ann. 1620-30: «. v. Sucket, 652, i. | 


Cane; ann, 1380: «. , Tibet, 699, i. 

Saeed: nea 
Csnell : ann, 1400: «, ©, Zedoary, 747, ii. 

Canela: ann. 1506 : a teaeion: 117, i; ann. 
1621: «. v. Darcheenee, 788, i; aun. 1690 : 
s. ®. Malabathrum, 415, i. 

Canella grossa; 113, ii, footnote; ann. 1420- 
30: s, v. Malabar, 412, ii. 

Canelle; ann: 1370: «. v. Mace (a), 404, ii. 

Cane-molasses ; «. «. Arrack, 26, 

Canequis; «. v. Gningam, 288, i. 

Canfora; «. e. Camphor, 116, ii. 

Canfuri; ann. 1726: «. v, Camphor, 117, i. 

Canga; s. v- Caogue, 120, ii. 

Cangantir; ann. 1500: «.v.Cranganore, 21], ii, 

Cangé ; ann. 1680.: «. v. Congee, 190, ii. 

Cangia ; ann. 1672: «. v. Congee, 190, i. 


Hanger, 313, i. 
Cangue ; e, #120, iand ii (3. times), 771, ii; 
ann, 1779, 1797 and 1878: «. v.12], i, 
Canhameira; «. v. 771, ii, «. v. Moluccas, 824, 
i; ann 1561]: «, 0,771, 11. 
Canis sureus; «. v. Jackal, 33%, ii. 
Canjar; anu. 1883: s. «, Hanger, 312, ii. 
Canje; ann. 1563 : «. v, Congee, 190, i. 
Ganju; aun. 1578; s, ©. Congee, 190, i. 
Canna: s. o. Bamboo, 41, 1. 
Cannabis Indica; «. 2. - Churrns, 169, i ii. 


Cannabis indica; ¢. v. Bang, 45, i, «0, Ganja. 


308, i. 


Cantari; ann. 1506 and 1510: 
Cangiar; 4. . Hanger, $12, i; ann. 1672: 2. v, | 
| Canteray; «. «. Canteroy, 121, i. 


Cannabis of the Latins ; ann, 1575: 4. c. Bang, 
45, i. 

Cannabis sativa; s«. v, Gunja, 308, i. 

Cannameli ; ann. 1343: s. v. Sugar, 655, il. - 

Cannanore: s. v. 121, i, «, e. Honore, 321, i, 
sv, Minicoy, 434, i, 4. v, Pudipatan, 556, ii, 
see 839, i, footnote, 

Cannarins; ann. 1615: «. e, Canara, 114%, i. 

Canne de sucre ; ann, 1791 : s. v. Punch, 559, it. 

Cannella; ann. 1343: «, v, Candy (Sugur-), 
120,i; ann. 1430: «. 0, Quilon, S70, 1; 
ann, 1514: «, 2, Ceylon, 190, i, 

Cato; ann. 1404: «. « EKhanom, 213, i. 

Canoa; ann. 1535: «, ©. Mangrove, 42%, ii; 
ann, 1588: «. ¢. Torban, $64, ii; ann, 1613: 
4. v, Orankay, 492, i. 

Canoe; #, r. Almadia, 10, i, «. +. Baloon, 40, i. 

Cafion; ann. 1404: «, v. Khanum, 366, ii, 

Canongo; 4. v. 121,1, 772, i. 

Canongoe; ann. 1786: «. v, Sheristadar, 626,1, 

Canonor; ann. 1510: «. ». Canmanore, 121, i, 
twice, 

Canoo; ann, 1630: «, v. Calavance, 110, ii. 

Canoongon ; ann. 1590: «. v. Cooleurnee, 191, il. 


| Canooses; ann, 1673: s. v. Prow, 5565, ii. 


Canora; ann. 1673: »s, », Canara, 118, i. 
Canorein; ann. 1673: «. e. Hendry Kendry, 
314, i,#. «. Kennery, 365, i, 


| Canoge ; ann, 1552 : «. vr. Poorub, 547, ii. 


Canoul; «, v. Eurnool, 379, i, 

Canow ; ann, 1606: «. ». Prow, 555, i. 

Canowes; ann. 1579: «, », Calico, 113, i. 

Cantan; ann, 1540: 4.5, Nanking, 472, ii. 
ann. 1560: s. ¢, Cayolaque, 136, ii, 


Cantao ; #. c. Canton, 12], ii ; ann, 1516: «, r. | 


Canton, 772, i, twice; ann. I1517:.4. ©. 
Chinchew, 154, 1. 

«. t. Bahar, 
36, i. 


Canteroy ; #. v. 121, i, 72,1; ann. 1790 and 
1800 : -a.-. 772, 1. 
Canter’raia ; ann. 1800: «. v. Canteroy, 772, i. 


Canton ; x 6@. 121, il, id2,4,  T. Ananas, li, 


ii, « t. Bocea Tigris, 76, i, «, ». Bogue, 76, 
ii, #. r. Bombay Marine, 78, ii,'s. e. Camphor, 
116, i, a, v. Chop, 160, ii, 161, in, #. , Consoo 
House, 190, ui, 4, v. Cumquot, 216, ii, #. t. 
Datchin, 230, ii, twice, #. ©. Hong, 320, 
ii, ¢. t. Hong-boat, 321, i, twice, «. ©. Hoppe, 
$24,i, s.r. Loquot. $97, ii, #. 7. Macao (a), 
402, i, 4. 0..Macheen, 405, ii, 406, 1, « ™ 
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Neelam, 476, i,#. e.8t. John's Island (b), 591, 


ii, «. v. Bapeca, 599, ii, «, o Tarega, 685, ii, 
s. 0. Campoy, 691, i, #. ». Pakoe, 691, ii, «. x, 


Souchong, 691, ii, s, t. Whampoa, 740, i i, &. ©. 
St. John's Island (b), 852, ii; ann. a 
s. vt. Chinchew, 154, i; ann. 1552: : 
Pardao, 841,i; ann. 1567 and 1570: ?. 
Macao (a), 402,1; ann. 1687: «. v, Si. 
John's Island (b), 591, ii; ann. 1711: «. ¢. 
Cot, 205, i; ann. 1727: «, ». 121, ii, « «©. 
Hong, 320, ii; ann, 1750.52; «. v. Leschee, 
$91, ii; ann. 1770: « », Bocca Tigris, 76, ii, 
«. 0. Liampo, 393, i, «. ¢. Whampoa, 741’, i: 
ann. 1783: «. », Hong, 321,i; ann, 1856: 
s. v. Lorcha, 398, i, twice; ann. IATA: », 0. 


S24, in. 

Cantons; ann. 1552: 2. c. S. John’s Island 
(b), 852, ii. 

Cantonese ; a. v, Cangue, 120, ii, 4, v, Camshaw, 
786, ii, 

Canton fu; ann. 1585: », r. Canton, 121, ii. 

Cosineshath Sasa! 121, ii, twice, #2. Achinock, 
2, ii, a. «, Akydb, 6, i, 2. 2, Barrackpore, 53, 
ea Bungalow, 98, i, s. ». Cawnpore, 136, 

t. Dinapore, 245, i, twice, s, e. Damdum, 

$54, ii, 2. Prickly-pear, 554, i, «. v. Chownee, 
779, ii; ann, 1782: «. e. Black, 74, i; ann. 
1783, 1825 (twice) and 1848: « v. 12], ii 

Canton River; : ann. 1748 and 1750-52: «. v. 
Bankshall (a), 47, i. 

Cantoo Baboo; ann. 1782: «. ©. Baboo, 32, ii, 

Cantoonment ; «, «, Cantoument, 121, ii. 

Canum ; ann, 1619; s.r. Ehanum, $66, ii, 

OCaocr; ann, 1552: s, e..Burrampooter, 10], ii. 

Caorsino ; *. ». Marwiree, 822, ii. 

Csoul; ‘ann, 1780: «. , Cowle, 208, i, 

Osoun ; ann. 1762: «, e. Cowry, 210, i, 


|} Onpocate ; ann. 1500: 


55} 


Caoutchouc; ann. 1850: «. r. Columbo Boot, 


78l, ii. 
Caova; ann. 1580: «, v. Coffea, 179, i, 
Capass ; «. #. 772, ii. 
Capdet; # «. Cadet, 107, i. 


v. | Oape [of Good Hope]; «. v. Apricot, 24,.i, 
| Cape gooseberry ; «. e. Tiparry, 703, ii. 


Oape of Good Hope; «. v. Corral, 200, ii. . 
Cape Verde; ann, 1501; », ¢. Anile, 22, i. 


| Ospel; «. 0, 121, ii; ann. 1510; «. . 121, il. 


Capelan; «. v. 121, ii, 122, i; ann. 1516 and 
1660: «. v. 122, i, 

Cipelan ; ann. 1850: ». », Capelan, 122. i. 
Capelangam ; ann. 1535: «. r, Ospelan, 12%, i, 


Capell; ann, 1495: «. ». Qapel, 121, ii, 
Shroff, To, 630, ii; ann. 1882: s. v. Hoppo, 


OCapellan; ann. 1510: «. e, Capelan, 132, i. 

Caphs; ann. 1436: .s. . Firinghes, 700,i. . 

Capbala ; ‘ann, 1678: 2. v, Cafile, 109, i, 2. vr. 
Julibdar, 357, ii. 

Caphe; ann. 1623 and 1623: ¢. r. Coffee, 
179, i, 

Caphir; ann. 1673: «. 0, Seedy, 610, i. 

Qaphura; ann. 540: «. v. Camphor, 116, ji. 

Capillarius; «0. Bélwar, 40, ii, 

Capitettum ; «. e. Cadet, 107, i. 

s. v, Capucat,. 772, ti. 

Capogatto; ann. 1510: s. », Capuoast, 122, i 

Capperstam ; ann. 1603 : s, 0. Oafiristan, 109, ix 

Capra megaceros; 4. 0. Markhore, 427, ii. 

Capra Sibirica; #. 2. Skeen, 642, ii. 


| Capsicum; «. v, Curry, 218, i. 


Capsicum annunom ; «. v. Chilly, 150, i. 


| Capsionm fruticosum ; «. v. Chilly, 150, i. 


Capua; ann. 1498: «. v. Capocat, 122, i, 

Ospocad ; ann. 1516: «. v. Oapucat, 122, i. 

Capucat; #. v. 122, i, 772, ii. 

Carsbansaca; enon, 14(4: s, 0, Caravanseray, 
772, 


(To be continued.) 
NOTES AND- QUERIES. 


SOME BUEMESE EXPRESSIONS AT PORT BRATS. , 


| Place, . 


Hill-village. Also for some 


Pohirgacr, 
Tue Burmese convicts at Port Blair, of whom ccoult reason of sound and recollectioki, Phoenix 


there are some two thousand, have made wp | 


names for themselves out of their own 


Bay ia called by the Burmans Mydnisips, which 
in their own country does duty for the to them 


more mo, for various places and matters they | outlandish word and institmtion, Municipality. 


bave to deal with. JF. g., Set-kyun, 


Aberdeen has beaten them as a word and is known 


Land ale fe Chto Tans, he tn as Baladin. Bo also bas s daily.expression in 


Sawmills are. - —--* 
yy py! rather iegidenelt 
perhaps transcription, of the real name of the 
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PAPAYA. 

HERE are some i eresting additions to Yule's 
of the uncertain word. Yule calls it 
American, but the American Century Dictionary 
calls it Malabar! Youle also calls it an “insipid, 
not to may nasty, froit.” With this description, 
as one for many years well acquainted with it, I 
must beg to entirely differ. It is to my taste 
most palatable, when ripe, to eat raw; it makes a 
first rate after-dinner dish when cooked with sugar, 
and a most welcome vegetable in the tropica when 
served up cooked whilst unripe — a good substitute 
then for marrows. Yule remarks on the spelling 
poppol (Gederro !) of Sir Lewia Pelly§ Thisis 
merely Anglo-Madrasi : in the Madras Presidency, 
as long as I can remember, it is known aa poppoy 


and usually so spelt in secounta and letters and 
so on. By Natives of North India working in | 


the Bouth it ia usually, by a natnral confusion or 
analogy, called wrongly papita. 


1693.— Papaw. Popiyas, Mabr.; popp&yi, 
Conc[ani]; . . pepaiyah, Hind. ; 
ace i-ka-jhdr, Dec{eani) ; Papays, 
Malay ; bappangay!, Too{loo); 


Malay ) 
castor, Melon tree, Papaw mango, Papaya 
. Wild papsw : [quite another tree] 


Botanically, sfereulia colorata,—- Madras 


Manual of Administration, Vol. IIL. p. 650 f. 


1a38.— Papaw . 
pawpaw.— Century Dict., Times Ed., #. ¢. 

1900. — The pawpaw ie found thronghout 
& great part of Nigeria. — Eobinaon, Nigeria, 
p. 8) f. 


Ek, C. Tempue. 


QCOREUPTIONS Of ENGLISH AT PORT BLAIR. 
Eanbalés stands for “ convalescent,” i. ¢, a 
man in a “ convalescent gang” of convicts. 


Dirmat is, longo intervallo, a form of “ Depart- 
ment,” and always means in Port Blair the Forest 
Department 


Bet “orehid™ bes been too mech for the 


Forest Department convicta, and they have rather | 
scamcihdonsali temabladied cael by hawé pattl, 


BR. 0. Tempuz. 






| Braces . . 





| the two arma, esp. the width of the two arms. — 





¢. 1660-1670. — This River is soe named from 
y’ great towne of Hugly Scituated Upon y‘ 
banks of it neara 150 miles from y? Braces or 
shoala that lye at y? Entrance thereof. — T. B., 
Avia, etc., MS., fol. 74. 

1676. — Sth Sept. This night we sailed over 
the Bands called the Brases,having never lease 
than three fathoms water, and a Swelling Sea, — 


Streynsham Mnater, Journal, in Yule, Hedges’ 


Diary, Vol. IL. p. 232. 
amall wind and very smooth sea. — Op. cif. p. 237. 
1876. — might with more care goe over the 


Walter Clavell in op. cit. p. 239. 

1685.— January 8. This morning by breake of 
day we weighed Anchor and by 12 at noon came 
to am anchor upon y! edge or Entrance on y* 
Westwardmost Brace . - Atalack water 
we weighed and stood doune re as the two 
. « Here we mett with George 
Herron yf Company's Chief Pilott who came on 
bosrd and carryed us over y" Brace, for which 
I presented him with BR. 50.— Yule, Hedges’ 
Diary, Vol. I. p. 175 £ 

1703.—Weoetern or Outer Brace .. 
Eastern or Inner Brace. — Map attached to the 
Ed. of the English Pilot of 1703. Op. cit, Vol. 
IT. p. 220. 

1748.— A New and Correct Chart, showing the 
sands, shoals, mudbanks . vs with the 


SLISWAs te Sha. ives dle his Nessuoraycal 


. Bengal. Tithe of the Magltch Filet for thes roar. 


Op. ct. Vol. IT. p. 205. 
1760. — The Braces, Sea-reef, Bagor and other 


| sands, eastward of Point Palmyras . 


in the channel between the Braces. — Dac, 
See 
1666.— Eastern Brace . 
Brace, — Admiraliy Chart, 
ee Brace . = « os EE Orit cop. an 
arm” of the sea or other large body of water 
- . Braeoe of Saint George . 


- 


Oxford English Dict. 

Whoever was responsible for the name of The 
Braces bad no doubt in his mind the former or 
latter fundamental sense of the word “ brace,” 
when be so named the once dreaded and famous 
arms or spite of sand that run out to the sea from 
the Hugli River. But it isa pity that this parti- 
eular sense of the word has missed the astonish- 
ingly minute investigation of the compilers of the 
| great Osford Dictionary. 

KR. 0. Temrre, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


ood 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


GRAMMAR! 


Turis t¢ a work which it is difficult to review 
for no one knows the subject of waich it treats eo 
thoroughly as does the author. In Prikrit we are 
all Professor Pischel's pupils, and we are too well 
aware what a estore of lies behind each 
sentence that he has written to permit ourselves 
to lightly differ from him. Indiser 
in such a case is the + 








know that this is just what he would least desire. 
Praise it deserves, — the highest praise, —- and 
if ina few minor points I appear to press views 
which are not in accordance with those advanced 
by him, I must begin by expressing my admiration 
for a book which is one solid mass of thousands 
of arranged and coordinated facts, now for the 
first time teonent together and digested into a 
whole with extraordinary akill and clearness. 


(pp. 1-47), Phonetics (47-241), and Accidence 
(241-407). It in well supplied with, Indexes and 
full list of Authorities. Regarding Phonetics 
and Accidence I do not propose to make any 
remarks. Each of these sections is a wonderful 
piece of work, Every form of erery known dialect 
which occurs in literature is discussed and 
accounted for. Only one book of importance 








(which, however, was published after the grammar 


appeared), the Kumdra-pdla-charifa, seems to 
have escaped the author's net, For the purposes 
of reference these portions are therefore as 
complete as can be. Lassen's great work (though 
much of it has been out of date for many years) 
if now finally superseded. 


interesting part of the book. The author first 
defines what he includes under the term ‘Pra&krit." 
He confines himself to the literary forma of speech, 
and (by the plan of the series of which the work 
forms one of the sections) is compelled to abstain 
from the consideration of the monumental 
Prikrits, or as be names them the Lena dialect. 





+ Grindetindee tedo-ariaclina “FhUsogte ond - Slee 
iurmakumce. 


Begrindet vos Georg Bibler, fortgeactat 
von F. Kielhorn. Vol i, Part §. Grammatik der 


Prakriisprachen vou RB. Pischel. Strambarg, Tribner, 
1900, pp. 430, 


3 Personally, I have never folt myself able to accept 
the explanation of this word offered by most Indian 
grammarians, It is that which would osturally ooour to 
® pandit, but it is based on a fallacy, Prikrit is not | 


derived from Sanakrit, or based on it. Tt is of course 


praise 
safe course, and I | 
should be tempted to adopt it myself did I not 


| briefly Hachease: tha; coueesienl of. tha -savicus 











Por my part, I must express my regret at thia 
Omission, and it eeema to me a pity that the 
framework of the Grundries could not have been 
stretched wo as to include this language in the 
present volume. He next givesthe varions native 
tations of the name‘ Prikrit,’ the most 

usual being that the group of dialects is ao called 
because their pragriti or basis is Sanskrit, but 
does not discuss the question himself, which, 
however, can hardly be considered of importance.? 


This is followed by the various lists of Prakrit 
dialects given by the grammarians, in connexion 
with nih the author explains the correct 
the term ‘Apabbrathda” and 


Apabhra:hdas with the modern languages of India. 
Finally be gives a general account of each 
Prikrit dialect and of the materials which are 
available for its atudy, concluding with a fall 


Stress is laid on the undoubted fact, hitherto 
often ignored, that these Prikrit dialects, Saura- 
stnt, Migadhi, and so forth, (though founded on 
real spoken vernaculars) are artificial products, in 
so much aa they have been altered in important 
particulars, by those who used them to adapt 
them for literary purposes. They cannot be con- 
sidered as representing the actual speech of the 
peopleat any epoch, though they are based upon it. 
Can we go nearer the source? The answer is in 
the affirmative. We hare the Apabhramsa; 
there wasa Suraséna Apabhrahéa,a Mahirdshtra 
Apabhrathéa, a Magadha Apabbhraméa, and #0 on. 
Each of them was originally the popular speech 
of the country with whose name it waa connected, 


The Introduction is naturally the moregenerally | and is the mother of the modern language of the 


aame tract. It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of them is corruption of the corresponding 
literary Priikpit. Suraséoa Apabhraméa was not a 
corruption of Sauraséni Prikpit, as as name 

to imply, — the reverse wo more 
cay: Ea the truth But these Apa- 
bhramdéas themselves, when they in their turn 


eee 
possible that the word is a papdit’s consostion based on 
a falee thoory, bat that has yet to be proved. Tio me it 
seams that the two words pri-kritaand st4i-e-krita sbould 
be considered as = wotuslly correlated pair. Each 
depends on the other, Possibly the best explanation is 
that pri-Erifa means simple,” ‘thot which grew of 
iteolf,' ° unartificial,’ in contradistinotion to ‘sai-s-tpita, 
' polished," ‘artifolal’ This closely agreea With Nami- 
sidhu's interpretation of * prikrita,’ quoted on p. 14 of 
the work under review, andalso appears to be the opi- 
nion of Professor Pische) (p. 32). 


course it is only in literary compoaitio itions that | 


they have survived), were subjected to the same 
process of regulariaatio : 7 
and hence, though the language of these works 
is immeasurably nearer the epoken vernacalars of 


Here a small point arises on which I am com- 


pelled to differ from Prof. Piachel, On p. 4 he 
states in so many words that modern Marithi | 


ia derived from Maharashtra Apabhrambés, and on 
p. 2 be speaks of undoubted points of connexion 
between Miahirishtri Prikrit and the modern 
| es of Mahirishtra. It is thas evident 
that he considers that there is a close connerion 
between Muahirishtra Apabhradda and Mahd- 
rishtri Prikrit. Again, on p. 25, he equally 
decisively states that between the modern Mags- 
dhi dialect of Bihar andthe Magalhi Prikpit 
there ig no connerion. I mention these two stabe- 


ments together to show that he lays no stress on | 


community of name. If he denies the conne zion 
between ancient and modern Migadhi although 
their names aré identical, be cannot say that 
Mahirishtri and Maritht are connected becuusze 
their names are identical. Nor does he. For 


proof of the identity of the two last-named | 


languages, he refers to the well-known review of 
Weber's edition of Hila which appeared from the 
pen of Garrez in the Jowrnal Asiatiqne for 1872. 


Now that article waq written nearly thirty years | ¥o | 
| nalform common tothe two names. Mahiiraalitra 


ego, and our knowledge of the Indian vernaculurs 
las made great strides since then, I am con- 
vinced that Garrez would use very different 
ianguage at the present day if he were alive. In 
the article referred to he givea a number of 
reasons which then appeared to him to be 
anfficient. to show that Marithi is derived from 
Malirishtri Prikrit. I take the most important 
of them :— 


1. Marithi has a Gerundive in da, corre- 
sponding to the MAbhirishtri dna. 


Troe, but the same sufix appears in 


which is certainly not derived from 
Makfriahtri. 
®. Marathi has a feminine form of the 
Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns, 
Troe,— bot so have Jaiparl and 
Miirwirt, 
vehicle for songs in that country, = 
4 See Bélo-rdeviyana, 1. 74, where Vidarbha and Fun- 
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5. Maritht has the 


as the Prikrits proper, | 
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emphatic termination 
éch, corresponding to the MabAriahtri 
spoken on the other side of India. 


Finally, Garrez quoted a number of words 


| which are, he said, peculiar to Marithi and Mihi- 


g any of them asa well of coutemporary | THabtrl. It may or may not be trae that they are 


peculiar to MAldrishtri, but it is certainly not 
true that they are peculiar to Murithi. All that 
ia trne is that Mavitht has a good dictionary, 
while other Indian vernaculars have not. It is 


Garrez attempted, has brokendown in every par- 
tioular, Are we then to assume that Marithi is 
not so descended? I do not say that. I only 
maintain that it is not proved that it is, nor can 


it be definitely proved, so far aa lam aware, that 


be its progenitor than another. 


While not venturing to give a decided opinion 


on this question, I may point out one or two facta 
which may at some future time help to solve the 


problem. It has been urged by some, including 


 Hoernle, and others of lesa authority, that the 


word Mihirishtr! does not necessarily mean the 
Prikrit of Mabinishtra" But Mahdrishtra Apa- 
bhrarhéa must mean that, and henee it may have 
nothing to do with Mibirishtri Prikrit. Thetwo 
words may have no more connexion than the exter- 


appears to bave meant Vidarbha, — the Berars.* 
At the present day the language of the Berars is 
a provincial form of Marithi, and, if Mabirdehtra 
Apabhrarhéa had a recognised literary counterpart, 
it would probably be whatthe grammarians called 
* Vaidarbhi" or * Dikshimdtyé,’ about which we 
know hardly anything at all, exeept that Réma- 
tarkuvighia sppears to group itwith Migadhl and 
Arihamigadhl,? while Prof. Pischel is imelined 
to connect it with Sauraséni. No one, so far 
as I know, has ever traced any relationship 
between it and MabArishtri Prikrit. 


Whether Marathi is connected with Mahi 
rishtri Prikpit or not, it cannot be serionsly 
argued that itis not derived from Mohdrishtra 


| points of differentiation, Its past participle ends 
in |." im this agreemg with the eastern languages of 





4 Lassen, p- 21. 
« [take this opportunity of stating that I have long 


Sanskrit fa through da. 
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We next come to Prof Pischel’s statement 
dislect of Bihari (or,as it is more usually called, 
preceding this statement he gives it as his opiniun 
that ‘Magadht’ Prikpit was not a uniform speech, 
ya instead of ja, ta for ra, dc for sa, and in which 


the nominative of nouns in -a ended in -¢. Now, 


including Bihdri (of which Magahi is o dialect), 
The change of rato fais common in Bilvirly 
town of Lakelmanapura is nowadays called 
Lakhoaul or Nakblanl. 3 
In Bengali, a langunge closely connected with 
Bihiri, every sa is pronounced os 4a. Bihiri, 
which is the most western of the eastern group 


of languages, and whose speakers are politically 


Connected with Audh and not with Bengal, has 
abandoned the old pronunciation of this letter, 
and has taten to ea, This letter is now a literal 
and Hinddstin, with the latter of whom the 


old pronunciation wae da is clearly shown by the | 


fact that in writing the national character every 
Bihari without exception writes 4a instead of the 
sa which he pronounces; Thus, he says mds, 
a month, but write md4 (Arq)- 

In old Bengali* and Bihiri the nominative of 
-a bases ended in -f. Am example occurs in the 
very first line of my edition of the poems of 
Vidy&pati, where we have sindnd for ednaqi, 
bathing, In the west we should have had sandad. 
Prikrit which are also found in the eastern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. The genitive singular in. 


T The Eomioative ia modern Bengeli nleo tometimes 


ands in ¢, but this bas an altogether diferent origin. 





| word béviva (kduhna), lukewarm, quoted 
| | skrit 





of eastern India (including Magahi) its represen- 


tative, the oblique form, ends in d, not in é as in 
western Hindéstin. In Magadhi Prakrit ta 
becomes afa. T have more than once pointed out 
that in wild parts of Gayi I have heard the 


| nnedneated use the form pasld instead of patti, 
| Wt lease, Finally (to take one of many 


possible 


tances in vorabulury), with the Migadhi 


ht t 
word, we may compare the universal Bihari word 
wsind, parboiled* 

Por these reasons I must hold (in spite of 
Prof. Pischel's great authority) that Miagadhi 
Prikrit has undoubted points of connexion with 
the modern language of the country of Magadba, 
— Bihiri. 

Tam thus bold enough to state a difference of 
opinion from him on two points. I hold as not 
proved the connerion of Mihirishtri Prikrit 


by Prof. Pischel ass typical Ma 


with Maritht, and I holdas proved the connexion 


of Migadhi Prikrit with Magabl. As to Mahs- 
rashtriPrakyit, I don't believe thereever was auch 
o language, or anything approaching it, spoken 
anywhere. I don’t believe such * emasculated 
stuff’ could ever have been made the vehicle of 
oral communication. It was chiefly used for song 
writing. It was about as intelligible as the lan. 


| gage of the modern half-tanght tenor of a coun- 


try drawing-room, of whom we say ' he has such o 
nice voice, but itisa pity he singe so indistinctly.” 
This indistinct enunciation is carried to an extreme 
by Indian singers of the present day. Lonce sat 
beside one.of the great noblemen of Bihar, a man 


highly educated and learned in all the accom- 


plishments of an oriental gentleman. Alocal play 


' wos being performed, interspersed with songs in 


the local dialect, his mother tongue. In vuln 
Ttried to follow the words of the singer(a famous 
Lucknow dica) When one of the songs was 
finished I turned to my host and asked him if he 
could understand a word of what she had been 
rendering. ‘Of course not,’ was the reply given 
in all simplicity and honesty, He never Lina 
gined that he was expected to understand it. 
So it must have been with Mébirishtri. It 
representa an attempt, and @ very encezssful 
attempt, to record the sounds as they isawed from 
a professional singer's lips, As a language, its 
only real peculiarity, which differentiated it from 
Prikrits which were founded on real vernaculars, 
was the almost total absence of differentiating 
points, After all, the basia of every phonetic 
system is its Jsonsonants. By their consonants 
© Cy. Bide Peasant Life, eo. 995. 
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we dintngsinh Hénachandr's Abra rom 
Sauraséni and Sauraeénl from Miigadhi. Méahi- 

rishtri cota the knot, and reduces itself to a 
dead level with-reference to all dialects, by drop- 


ping nearly all its consonantal frawework. The 


native writers, it is true, point out a few gram: 
matical peculinrities, but I have shown above 
that those which Garrez selected as the moat 


modern vervaculars is to be received) hove all 
been confined to any one locality in India. 

I have already exceeded my limits, and must 
content myself with a few brief remarks on one 
other point of interest. I would draw special 
attention to Prof. Pischel's remarks on Paiédchi. 
T have long doubted the correctness of the usual 
theory that we must look for this dialect in the 
neighbourhood of the Vindhya range, and am 
glad to see that he considers that ita home is to 
be found in the north-west of India, May I add 


a few facts which, at least, do not run counter to | 


this theory? The great Paidich! work was of 
course the Brihat-kathd. This collection of 


wade im Kasmir. The traditions preserved in 
the Nélamafo purdna show that the popular belief 
was that the aboriginal inhabitants of Kashmir 


were Pidichas. They were almost certainly non- 

Aryans. ‘The distinguishing characteristic of | 
Paiéichi was its mispronunciation of the Prikrit 
on which it was founded. In one formof it, the 

ChoilikA-Padichi, this mispronunciation consisted in 
uttering the medial sonant lettera asif they were 
tenues, At the present day the lower orders of 


Kashmir when borrowing a word foreign to their | 


own languoge are apt to mispronounce it in 
exactly the same way. My head-boatman there 
used to call my horse's bridle the Idtem (Persian 
lagdm), and even the grummara give Kismiri 
bdpof aa the equivalent of the Arabic bdbaf, 
All this is consistent with Paisichi being, in the 
main, a Prikrit as mispronounced by a north- 
western Aryan or non-Aryan people, whose true 
vernactlar was some other language, An interest- 
ing parallel to Paidichi, if considered from this 


point of view, will be found im the works of 


a non-Indian dramatist, Shakespeare. 
The broken Englich malin by his Welshmen 
follows this rule of Pais&chi Prakriti. 

Possibly Prof. Pischel will have excellen; 
rejeinders to much of what I have written in the 
preceding pages. I should not have raised the 
questions had I not hoped that.a truer idea of the 
whole case can be yaimed from looking at both 
gides of the shield. His point of view is the na- 





tural and proper one, and h¢is standing on ground | 


which he has made peculiarly hic own. If I have 








humbly gazed up at it from the lower level of 
the modern vernaculars, it is possible that I may 
have caught lights and shadows which have not 
presented themselves to his eye. Ihave touched 
onafew minor pointe, and in doing so, I have 


not concealed the admiration which I feel for 


this epoch-making work. In conclusion I would 


| express the hope that it will be translated 
typical, ones, cannot (if the testimony of the | -.5 ape soon 


into English, und thus be made available to 
native scholars in Indin, 


T aak permission to add a brief mote on a point 
not touched upon by Prof. Pischel, bot which 
has often elicited wondering comment from other 
writers, More than once I have seen ameze- 
Indian drama. Inasingle ecene there may be 
Pe eae ae 


Congress though perhaps we dasball so motually 
intelligible at these s¢ances as we pretend. But wo 
need not leave India, for India is unchanging, and 
the Sanakrit stage only accurately represented the 
ordinary atate of affairs in an Indian nobleman's 
house both then and at the present day. In 
such aresidence in Bergal we find Oriyd-speaking 
| paiif-bearers, Bhojpurl-speaking darwdes, and 
house bearers talking Awadhl of Faizibid. Some 
of the syces are Dusiidhs from Tirbut, speaking 
| Maithili, and others are Abiri-speaking Chamirs 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi. The bead of 
the family may havean upapainf, whose ordinary 
language ia the pure Bégmatl Urdd of Lucknow, 
but who drops info slum-abuse when she is 


angry. The gentleman | have in my mind uses 





| high-flown literary Bengali in his own house 


when I visit him, but on other occasions speaks 
the colloquial Bengali which is as different from 
the standard aa Saurasénl is from Sanskrit. His 
wife comes from Birbhim, a hundred milea away, 
and speaks the curious women’s bélf of that dis- 
trict, His man of business comes from Eastern 
Bengal, and talke Dhiki, while a couple of boat- 
men from Chittagong speak Chatgaiyi. Here we 
have thirteen distinct dialects (four of them, Oriya, 

Bihirl, Urda, and Bengali, distinct languages) all 


| spoken in the same house. Intercommunication 


is perfectly free, yet every one uses bis own home- 
vernacular, and is understood by everyone elae. 
Rarely do we hear a man speaking the language 
af the person he is addressmg. Once or twice I 
have heard an up-country constable trying to 
speak Bengali, and the only possible comparison 
is the classic ome of the MrichchhatikA about a 
woman trying to speak Sanskrit. 
G. A. G. 
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THE ASA DI WAR, A MORNING PRAYER OF THE SIKHS. 
BY M. MACAULIFFE. 
(Concluded from p. 547.) 
Guru Nanak, 

Niinak, this body of ours? hath one carriage and one driver. 

In the Sat age contentment was the carriage, piety the driver in front ; 

In the Treta age continence was the carringe, strength the driver in front ; 

In the Dwipar age penance was the carriage, truth the driver in front; 

In the Kal age passion® is the carriage, falsehood the driver in front. 

Guru Nénak. 
The Shima Ved saith that the Lord is white-robed,™ that men desired truth, abode in 
truth, and that every one Was absorbed in truth. 

The Rig saith that God's name is everywhere contained, that it is as the sun in heaven ; 
And that then, Ninak, man obtaineth salvation. 

The Yajur e/aéesh that Kan Erishoa, who was a Yadav, seduced Chandrawal ; 

That he brought the tree of life for a milkmaid, and amused himself in Bindréban. 

The Atharva belongeth to the Kal age, when God's name was called Allah. 
“Men then wore blue clothes, and the Turks and Pathins exercised sway. 

The four Veds are true so far, if they are read and studied with great attention; 

Bui when man hath love and devotion and is himeelf lowly, it is then, O Ninak, he 





I am a sacrifice to the true Guru by meeting whom the Lord is remembered, 
Who gave me the salve of divine instruction; with these eyes I then beheld God in 
the world. 
The dealers who leave the Lord and attach themselves to mammon ate wrecked, 
The true Guru is a boat; few there are who consider this, 
And those who do he mercifully saveth, 
Guru Nanak. 


The simal tree of the desert™ is very tall and very thick. 

Why should the birds which go to it with hopes depart disappointed ? 

Because its fruit is insipid, its flowers unwholesome, and its leaves useless. 

The tree that yieldeth sweet frait is lowly, O Nanak, but its qualitles and virtues are 


exquisite | | 
Every one boweth to himself; no one boweth to another, 
If any thing be put into « seale and weighed, the side which descendeth is the heaviest, 


5) Miry is the large bead in which the two ands of a rosary are joined. Mér sherir therefore means man’s body, 


whish is superior to that of other animals. 

avaries or covetousness than against wrath,[and perhaps it ia the former that is taken aa a apecial attribute of this 
™ Sitambar—the Hane or Swan Avatar. 08 Serdira — this word is from the Porsian sohara. 
Tho man who ia lowly is the mout worthy. 
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The wicked man like a deer-stalker®? boweth twice more fhan any one else; 
But what availeth bowing the head, if the heart be impure ? 
The following hymn was composed by Guru Ninak at Banfiras on the occasion of a 
discussion with the local pandits who pressed him to dress in the style of the Hindus:— 
Gurn Nanak. 
You read books, perform your twilight" devotions, argue, stones, and sit 
like cranes ; 
You utter falsehoods as excellent jewels ; you meditate on the Géyatri™ three times a day; 
You wear a necklace, put sacrificial marks on your foreheads, carry two didfiz, and put 
towels on your heads, | 
If you knew God's designs, you srould know that yours is verily a vain religion. 
Suith Nanak, verily reflect that without the trae Garn you shall mot find the way. 


Raiment and pleasing beauty man must leave on earth and depart. 

Man shall obtain the fruit of the bad or good deeds he hath done: 

He may have exercised sovereignty to his heart's content, yet must he proceed by the 

narrow road, 
He shall be sent naked to hell, which will then appear very formidable to him ; 
And he shall regret the sins he hath committed. 
The following hymn wasaddressed by Guru Nanak to Pandit HardiAl, his family priest, 

when he came to invest him with a janéd, the sacrificial thread of the upper classes of Hindus :— 


te: Sidk zxYV. 


Make mercy thy cotton, contentment thy thread, continence ita knot, truth its twist, 
That would make a janéd for the soul; if thou bast it, O Brahman, then put it on me. 
It will not break, or become soiled, or be burned, or lost. 

Blest the man, O Niinak, who goeth with such a thread on bis neck. 

Thou purchasest s janéii for four damris,™ and seated in a square pultest it on; 

Thou whisperest instruction that the Brihman is the guru of the Hindus — 

Man dieth, the janéri falleth, and the soul departeth without it. 


Guru Ndnak, 

Though men commit countless" thefts, countless adulteries, utter countless falschoods and 
countless words of abuse ; 

Though they commit countless robberies and villanies night and day against their fellow- 
creatures, 

Yet the cotton thread is spun, and the Brahman cometh to twist it, 

For the ceremony they kill a goat and cook and eat it, and everybody then saith “ Put on 
the janéa,” 

When it becometh old, it is thrown away and another is put on. 

Nanak, the string breaketh not if it be atrong. 





 HawfA mirgth — The English word hunter may be derived from hanid, o killer. 
@ SondAdd — from snhdf, anion (of day and night). 

& Traipal is undorsteod to be for traipad, the gliyatrl or spell of the Hindus, ao called breaguse it is composed of 
three feet of eight letters each. Henoe the g4yairl is commonly said to have three lege. The giyotri is. as followsi— 
Osi, bauer, bAdwd, ned, fat eowritar wartnyam, bhargo déwaryd dhimahi ee Oao, earth and 
ais-asd aky, let us meditate on that excellent sun the bright cod, which stimulateth our in 

® Foor damriria one paied of Indian, or about a farthing of English, money 

1 Lakh, literally, one hundred thousand, here used for an indefinite samber 
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| ruru Nidmak, 
By adoring and praising the Name honor and a true thread are obtained,™ 
In this way a sacred thread will be put on which will not break, and which will be fit for 
entrance into God's court. 
There is no string for the sexual organs, there ia no string for women, there is no string 
for the impure aets which cause your bearda to be daily spat upon. 
There is no string for the feet, there is no string for the hands, there is no string for the 
tongue, there is no string for the eyes. 
Without such strings the Brélman wandereth, twisteth strings for fhe neck, and pa'teth 
them on others. 
He taketh hire for marrying; he pulleth out» paper, and showeth the fate of the wedded 
a) 





Hear and see, ye people, thia is strange that, while mentally blind, he is named wise. 
Pauril XV. 

He to whom the Lord is compassionate and merciful will do the Master's work. 

That worshiper whom God causeth fo abide dy His order, will worship Him, 

By obeying His order man is acceptable, and shall then reach his Master's court, 

He shall act as pleaseth his Master, and obtain the fruit his beart desireth ; 

And he shal! be clothed with « robe of honor in God's court. 

A man at Lahore presented a cow to a Brihm: The Brahman took her with him, but 
had not wherewithal to pay toll at the Sultinpur ferry, He was stopped by the Hindu Khatri 
tull-keeper. The latter collected the cow's dung, and at once plastered his cocking place therewith. 
Mardan4 went towards him, but was ordered off, lest he, os 1 Musulmin, should defile the 
toll-keeper’s cooking place. Upon this Baba Nanak uttored the following :— 

510k XVI. i 
Thou takest toll for a cow anda Brihman, the cow-dung will not save thee. 
Thou wearest adhéfi and a frontal mark, and carricst a rosary, yet thou eatest the bread of 
maléchhas,™ 
Thou performest the Hindu worship at home, thou readest the Kurin in public, aod asso- 
ciatest with Mubammadans,®* 0 my brother. 
Lay aside hypocrisy, repeat God's name, and thon shalt be saved. 
Guru Ninak. 
Those who have strings on their necks eat men, recite the Muhammadan prayers, 
And use knives fo cut wen's throats. 
Although the Brihmans sound shells in their houses, 
And enjoy their viands as they do themselves ;"7 
Yet false is their capital and false their dealings. 
By uttering falsehoods they maintain themselres. 
Far from them is the abode of shame and honesty : 
Nanak, falsehood everywhere prevaileth, = | 
"Also translated — By adoring the Name cotton is produced ; by praising @od a trae thread is obtaincd.. 


| That is, be draws a horoscope. 

® MaléchAas, from mal filth and ichAd desire — those whose desires are Glthy. The word here means Moham- 
madans, but it is aleo applied by Hindus to Christians. 

According to the holy books of the Hindus, Bréhmans should not eat in the boases of mon who recite Mubam- 
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On their foreheads are sacrificial marks, on their waists reddish™ dhotis, 
In their hands knives ; they are the world’s butchers. 
Putting on blue clothes, they are acceptable in the Muhammadans’ court, 
And, while taking bread from the malechhns, they worship the Parins. 
They eat he-goats killed with unspeakable words,” 
And allow no one to enter their cooking squares. 
Having smeared a space they draw lines around it, 
And sit within false that they are, 
Saying, * Touch not ! O touch not! 
Or this food of ours will be defiled.” 
But their bodies are defiled: what they do is defiled ; 
Their hearts are false while they perform ablations after their meals. 
Saith Nanak, meditate on the True One, 
If thou art pure, thou shalt obtain Him. 
All are within Thy ken, O Lord; Thou seest all, and Thou movest them beneath Thy 
God himself bestoweth greatness ; He Himself causeth men to do good works. 
He is the greatest of the great; great is His world ; He appointeth all men to their 
respective duties, . 

Tf He cast vn backward glance, He maketh monarchs as grass; 70 
They may beg from door to door and receive no alms. 

Guru Nanak composed the following slok on being invited by « dishonest shopkeeper of 

Lahore to attend a shrdd or religious service for his deceased father : — 


Slék XVII. 


If a robber break a house and sacrifice the fruits of that robbery to his ancestors, 
The sacrifice shall be known in the next world, and make out the ancestors thieves, 
The hand of the Brihman go-between shall be cut off ; thus will God do jost‘ce. 
Nanak, it is only the froit of what man giveth from his earnings and toil that shall be 
obtained in the next world. 
Guru Ndaak. 
As a womans hath ber recurring courses, a0 falsehood dwelleth in the mouth of the false 
one, and he is ever despised. 
He should not be called pure who sitteth and washeth his body ; 
Rather is he pure, Nanak, in whose heart God dwelieth. 
Pauri <VII. 
Caparisoned horses fleet as the wind and women adorned with every aid to beanty — 7 
Men fix their hearts on them, dwell in mansions, pavilions and palaces, and make display ; 
They enjoy pleasures to their hearts’ content ; but they know not God and therefore fail. 
They live by their authority, and, beholding their women's chambers, forget death. 
Old age hath.come and yonth hath failed them. 
Se Kakhii — reddish or partially soiled from frequent washing. The word is aleo applied to the tucking in of = 





chott in » partioular way. Re hl, } : | 
@ The Muha da expression Bismillah (in the name of God) used whea alaoghtering animals as well as on 
other 


MMOD. 
1 Ghihu generally translated grass-outters by the gyinfs: = third interpretation too is possible, In 
times men of position appeared before conquerors with grass in their mouths, implying that maak Seas 
conquerors’ cows whose Hives should be saved. Accordingly, the phrase is also translated—and He woul | 
Wings to put grass in their mouths. would cans 
Tl Bar rongt, Uterally, with every oolor, 
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A rich man gave « feast to which Guru Nanak and several Bréhmans were invited. 
Daring the fenst 5 child’ was born in the house, whereupon the Brahmans refused foud and departed, 
deeming the house impure. Guru Nanak bn aa with the following #ét and hyma :— 

If the idea of impurity be Sasa ieee is Serenity inevery thing. 
There are worms in cow-dung and wood ; 
There is no grain of corn without life. 
To the first place, there is life in water by which every thing is made green, 
How shall we avoid impurity ? It falleth on our kitchens. 
Saith Nanak, impurity is not thus washed away : it is washed away by divine knowiedge, 
, Guru Nina, 
impurity of the heart je greed, impurity of the tongue is faleehood ; 
facaniy of the eyes 18 gazing on another's wealth, his wife, and her beauty ; 
Impurity of the ears is listening to slander. 
Nanak, even the prefended saint who practiseth avch things, shall go hound to hell, 
All impurity consisteth in superstition and attachment to worldly things. 
Birth and death are ordained ; as it pleaseth God, we come and go. 
The eating and drinking which God sent as sustenance are pure. 
Ninak, the pious persons who know (fod have no impurity, 
Pauri XVI. 
Magnify and praise the true garu in whom there is all greatness. 
Tf the gura canse 5 to meet God, we shall behold His yroatuess. 
It it please the Guru, he will eanse God's praises to dwell in the heart. 
He patteth his hand on our foreheads; nud when he giveth the order, removeth evil 
from within us, 
When God ia pleased the nine treasures are obtained, 
The Brahman having first purified himself sitteth in a purified sgwere, 
The purified food is placed before him; no one may touch it, 
Being thus purified, he beginneth to eat and read Sanskrit verses. 
If it is thrown into a filthy place, whose fault is that F 
The corn was holy, the water was holy, the fire and salt were holy ; when the fifth agre- 
dient ghi™* wag added, 
Then the food became pure. 
When the food entereth a sinful body, it decometh impure os if spat opon, 
The mouth which wttereth not the Name, and esteth even delicacies without the Name. 
Consider, O Nanak, as if spat upon. 
wing was Guru Ninak’s remonstrance to a man who reviled the female sex:— 
Guru Nénak. 
In a vessel man is conceived, from a vessel be is born, with a vessel he is betrothed and 
married. 
With a vessel he contracteth friendship; with n vessel he goeth through the world, 
When one vessel dieth, another is sought for; to a veseel he is bound. 
Why call her bad from whom are born kings ? 
From a vessel a vessel is born; none may exist without a vessel. 
Ninak, only the one true God is independent of a vessel. 














™ Compare—Jal hai vitak, thal hai stiak, sillak opat hai, There is iopority in water, there is impurity in fond, 
there is iipurity in whatever is created. — Kabir (iauri, 41. 

1 KwhotAd — from the Banskrit kuisit, 

* Clarified butter, always deemed pore by Hindus and their kindred snota. 

M Woman is meant, The Greeks sometimes aed the word exmvor in the same eones. 
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The mouth which ever praiseth //im is fortunate and beautifal, 
Nanak, that face shall be bright in the court of the True One. 
Every one calleth Thee, 0 Lord, his own; those who do not so call Thee Thon puttest away, 
Every one must bear the result of his own acts, and adjust bis own account, 
Since ye are not to remain in this world, why practise ye pride ? 
Call no one bad; know this by reading these words, 
Dispute not with a fool, 
Nanak, the mind and body of him who talketh evil are evil : 
He is most evil, and most evil is his reputation, 
The evil person is rejected in God's court; his face is spat upon. 
The evil person ig a fool, and receiveth shoe-beatings as punishment. 

Diba Ninak, 
If a man, foul within and fair without, puif himself up in the world, 
Ilis filth will not depart even though he bathe at the sixty-eight places of pilgrimage.” 
Those who wear silk within and rags without, are good in this world, 
They have conceived love for God and contemplate beholding Him. 
In God's love they weep, in God's love they laugh, or are even silent. 
They care not for anything except the true Master. 
They beg for food at God's door, and only eat when He giveth it to them. 
For them there is but one court as there is but one pen ;" we and you shall meet for 

justice. 
The accounts of {le wicked shall be taken in God's court, and they shall be pressed 
O Nanak, like oil in a mill,™ 
Paurl XX. 

Thou Thyself didst create the world, and Thou Thyself didst put power into it. 
Thou beholdest Thine own work, the losing and winning dice upon earth, 
Whatever hath come shall depart ; his turn shall come to every one. 
Why forget that Lord who owneth life and soul r 
With thine own hands arrange thine own sflnirs. 

Slék XM XI. 

Guru dAagad, 
What love is that which attacheth itself to worldly things ? 
Nanak, call him a lover who is ever absorbed in God, 
He who deemeth only what is good good, and what is bad bad, 
Shall not be called a true lover if he proceed in this manner,” 

Gur dagad. 


He who offereth salutation and of fhe same time criticiseth God's works, hath made a 
mistake from the beginning. 

Both Ace saluévéion am? criticism ate in vain; Nanak, such a person shall not obtain n 
place in God's Court. 


™ Sem guppose that woman ia the missing word here, as the preceding ak is a defonee of women, not a enlogy 
of God 

Compare — Anfar mail je firath nahdecdi, fa boitaws na jind, If ao man foul within bathe ata place of 
pilgrimage, he shall not go to heaven, — Kabir, Asi 37. . 

1! ‘That is, there ia no mediator between God and man, It is God Himself who decides man's fate. 

T The last line and half is also translated — They who confound meum ond tuum shall have their accounts taken 
in God's court, gad ghall bo preceed, O Nanak, like oil ina ouill, 

That is. the Sinvers and the virtoous, The game of cheuser or chaupar is played with sixteen pieces called 
eirts, and three dice called pisd, The elris while being moved round the board, like creatures in transmigration, are 
called kachi, unripe; when they reaoh their goal, they are called paki! or ripe. 

© He shall not be called a lover, if he ruil at Ged inadversity, This idea offen occurs in Oriental poetry. 
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Ever praise that Lord by worshiping whom thon shalt find happiness, 
Why bast thou done such evil deeds as thou shalt suffer for ? 
Do absolutely nothing evil, look well before thee. 
So throw the dice that thou mayest not loge with the Lord, 
Nay, that thou mayest gain some profit. 
Curn daged. 
When a servant while performing service is proud and qaarrelsome besides, 
And talketh too much, he pleaseth not his master. 
If he efface himself and perform service, he shall obtain some honor. 
Nanak, he who longeth for God shall meet Him, and his longing shall be acceptable. 
| Guru Angad. 
What a man hath in his heart cometh forth ; lip-worship is of no avail. 
Man soweth poison and expecteth ambrosia; look at that for justice. 
Guru Angad, 
Contracting friendship with a fool would never be profitable. 
He acteth according to his understanding: let any one see and enquire into this. 
One thing can fit in a vesse! if another thing be jirs¢ removed.“ 
Orders will not succeed with God; supplications must be addressed Him. 





By practising falsehood falsehood is obtained: Nanak, there is pleasure in praising God. 
Guru Angad, 


Friendship for a fool and love for a great man 
Are like lines drawn on water, which leave neither trace nor mark. 
Guru Angad. 
If a man be a fool and do any thing, he cannot do it well ; 
Even though he do one or two things well, he will spoil the rest. 
Pauri 2X1. 
If the servant who is employed in service act according to his master's wishes, 
His honor is all the more, arid he receiveth double wages. 
If he rie with his master, he shall excite his jealousy, 
Lose his large salary, and receive shoe-beating on the mouth. 
Thank Him by whose gifts thou liveth ; 
Nanak, orders will not succeed with Him; the Master must be implored. 
Slék XXIII. 
Guru Angad, 
What sort of gift is that which we obtain by our own asking? 
Nanak, wonderful is the gift we obtain when the Lord is pleased. 
Guru Angad, 
What sort of service is that in which the fear of the master departeth not f> 
Ninak, he is called a servant who is absorbed in the love of his master. 
Paurl XXIII. 
Niinak, God's end is not seen, nor hath He a thither or hither side, 
He Himself createth, and He Himself again destroyeth. 
Some have chaics on their necks, and some ride on many horses. 
lt is God who causeth men to act avd who acteth Himself; to whom else shail we 
complain ? 
Ninak, it is for Him who made the world to take care of it. 


! The love of God will enter man's beart if he fret ozpel worldly love. 
© That is, when perfect undorstunding exista botween master and servant, and the service is performed with iore. 


the names of the cighteen Agus (heroes) ore 
the following : — 
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Slék XXIV. 

Guru Vinal, 
It is God Himself who made vessels™ and He Himeelf who filleth chen: 
In some is contained milk ;* others are put over the fire. 
Some sleep on mattresses, and others stand and watch over them, 
Ninak, God regenerateth those on whom He looketh with favor. 

Guru Angad. 
God Himself arrangeth, He Himself putteth what He hath made into its proper place ; 
Hy: ving in this world created animals, He Himself beboldeth their birth and death, 
Whom shall we address, 0 Naoak, since God docth everything Himself? 

Pauyl XXIV. 
The greatness of the great God cannot be expressed ; 
He isthe Creator, the Omnipotent, the Bounteous ; He provided His creatures with sustenance 
Man docth that work which God destined for him from the beginning. 
Nanak, except in the one God alone there is no abiding place, 
He doeth what He pleaseth. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THE EIGHTEEN AGUS. (15) bKa blon Idanpa, the state-minister, the 
AccorsinG to the Prelude to the Kesar-Saga possessor, Char, m,; a man's head. 
(1%) aPalle rgodpo, wild splendour, 

Char. m.: an old man’s head, 
(17) rNa yyu rns ‘athsl, turquoise earring. 


¥ 


id 





(1) Posong Idan ru skyes, posseasing the 
Friday, horns growing, Characteristic 
mark: o godt's bead. | 

(0) Angear rtsangspo, Angar, the lizard. 
Char. n livardl’s head. 


(18) sLabsa dkarpo, white moon, Char. m.: 
a white shell instead of a head. 
To these Kesar or Kyesar has to be added as 





iil 1 
jill . i 


Char. m,: a turquoise instead of a head. 


‘) Khro mgo khra thung, falcon’s bead, their leader, he ta the mmeteenth Holy rum-. 


a faleon’s head, | bers in the Pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh are 
3, 7,8 and 1S; but it is remarkable, that, whilst 
of joy. Char, mi.: a white beard, the first three of these nurbers are always quoied 
(5) sKya rgodpo, wild goup-epoon. Char.m.: | without a following number, the 18 is always fol- 
asoup-spoon instead of » head. | bowed up by 19. ; For example: * They digged a rit 
(6) sLaba busngpo, gould moon, Cher, wm. : of 14, 19 yards,” " there appeared 18, 1? priests.” 
a moon instead of a head: If we take Kesar, the supposed sun hero, into 
(7) mD’a dpon gongma, the high headman | the account, it le mot diicult'ty identify: mix OF 
of lowmen. Char. o.: onarrow blade the nineteon | Agus \ ids ux of the — 
Sccbandl aia: Mcad: days of the Tibetan week. Then the question 
2) Pree oe (this wane un P cake heated remains Whut could be the probai le origin of 
t AN a Fale sik ne , : id oy Oh: ‘ the remaining 12? Their uumber secms to pomt 
oh ist rk é ae ‘th 5 - cee i ory te the mouths of the year or to the Modine ; but 
- eee Pee at : cH, ae ree Os se Cet Ce dud dive Bienen kwattataer ts nbnipare their 
(9) u dmar lamsten, red vermm, way 


short faleon, Char. m.: 
(4) Kha rgan dgani (nyi), old mouth, day 





: churmeteristiic marke with those of other Innar 
leader, Chur. w.: a worm'a bead. 


(10) Shelgyi buchung. little boy of class 
(or eryetal . Charo: 4 concave mirror 
inatead of a head. 

(11) dGani(nyi) gongba, day of joy, the collar, 
Char.o.: a collar instend of ahead, 

(12) baglag rings, long band, Char. 

a hand instead of a head. 


Char, 4a.: a foot instead of a bend, 


(14) Bongnag idumbu, black oss (ldwmbyn = 
it a plant Ph. Char. m mW. 2 t donkey’ s head. 


“ Here the ward hind! means human beings generally, 


calendars, 1 should. be very glad, if competent 


scholars would offer an opinion on the subject, 


As far us Dean see, some of the Aqua «ly not 


| possess only a single name, but several, t ough 


the characterti¢ mark will probably rema 1 the 


| anne 
ae 
(13) rKang rkang rings, long foot (or leg). 


The representatives of the Prague ages are 
probably the following: — 

No. 19, Sunday; No. 6, Monday; No. 9, 
Tuceday:; No, 12, Wednesday; No. 7, 
Thursday , No. 1, Friday. 

AH. Prascxe, 


© That is, God's love, milk being deemed pure. 


i 


H 
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Abdul Keriva, a Mippila hero oe ae te | 
Abdolla,a Mippilahero es ae BSB 
‘Abdu'r-Rahmin Samiri=Chéraman Peruméil, 501 
Abhichandra, son of Chakshushmant, 248;— 


aon of Andhakavrishni(Jaina) ... 204 
Abhimanyu, a Rishtrakitea king; the places 
mentioned in a charter issued by him, 





identified, 509; lived at Minapura... ... 511 
poco ae gag te soe one, BOD 
Abithasklophar (1 = . S31 
Abraha, King, in the Qordn su, 4 
Abeshars in te Gori es at, 44, 46 





Whit Tae, 261 - Peis ele ob sie ry 
song in praise of, 381, =a songto, 363 — 
bride of Kesar, 335 ff, 36] ; a tale of Kesar 
and, 340 f.;and Késar, songto ... 
Abu Bakr, helps in the compilation of the 
Qords, 519: as a Mippila hero 
Abu Bakr Siddik, Méppila hero 
Abu Betir Siddik, the first Mippila Shahid... 505 
Abnthassoli, Mount, Mippiia Geography ... 533 
Achala, son of Andhakavrishni(Jaina) ... 204 
Acheen Island = Sumatra... ows ow 18h 
Achyuta= Krishna (Jaina) .. «=. . 302 
*Ad, the Tribe of, references to, in the Gorda, 41,44 
Adhéth, a wrong reading, ees 
a76,= Adhi, 373.f, = Atkém 
Adijina, the (Jaina) .. 
Adiniitha, 250: temple to, on Baibhiy Hill... 
Adipura, the town of .. =. owe NG 
Adisvara, the principal Jina .. ... o 240 
Aditya, a primal deity arising out of abate: 
symbolism one 
Adityaéas, race (Jaina) 


oe oud 


-- 306 
59 f. 


rrr] bh 7 


oo oh 


administration in Indian inscriptions res. | 
adultery, origin of Muhammadan law of 
punishment for soe _ ory os O55 
‘aDzambagling = "aDzamgling .. ... 144 
*‘aDzameling (Tibetan) = = Jambudvipa = the 
East om ee « 144 
Aghévallabha of the Rata ineage (?) caer 
ions Tame = 44 oie 
Be the Fite-god at the head of the Vedic 


abs S73 f. 
Pos road ar Kankavanud a oe 74 
agreement with unbelisvers: neve of Mubam- 
madan view of... =s 
Agu = hero (Tibetan) ... 


tae at] 


anm a6 
a B31 


~ 377 | 


=i: ort | 


463 f. | 


| Agus, the, $38; the Eighteen, 564, =? Daya 
of the week plus the months of the year, 
St :— of the land of nab —a tale 
ofthe ... eee ol 


eh aoe 


 Abichhatra, Jaina prigia: for the DAMe sas | 
Ahiri Rag, discussion on the beh) sy Bee ies 
Abmad, origin of, asa title of Mohamad, 
‘927; a8 a name proves an interpolation in 
| hues yeep ai = Messing... on oa BET 
Hra-mazda corresponds to vasa ose 
Aihole on the Malparbha River a be 
Aindram, a tank at Satronjaya scale 
Atcanyaviten & mountain range (Jaina) .., 
| Airavatim, 1 mountain range (Jaina) eve ost 
Aisha, wifeof Muhammad .,... ow B85 
Ajitasatro's scity =  Rajgir oon ie on 56 
Ajitasina, son of Dévakt (Jaina) cane BOB 
_ Ajitasvimin ( Jina’, 250 :— brother of 
aks Ragen orale rte soe 251 
Atdisloohann Rock on Kuluba 1 Hill «. on =O 
Akahébhya, son of Andhakayrishni | 
(Jnina) .. os “em oe Dh 
Akubath, a ‘Mavgila hero ww Sob 
Albergaria, Soares de, his voyage to India 
(1515) . | - 44 
ice tacts ‘A ician0 ae: siathes ‘Malacca 429 
Albuquerque, Jorje de, firat to go to China, 
#22: letter to, from King of Portugal, — 
1524 435 ff. 
Aicagora, Simio #, early Detanes visitor 
to China (1515), 424: ih from Sumatra 
to India (1516) ae oe wee 425 
Aletar — Ganjam on _ eee . 351 
Alezander, campaigna of, places moniioned 
in the, not yet identified eel aw. D4 
Ali, as a Mappila hero .. eos rt . 556 
| Allah, rise of the term... =... oes 457 
Al-Masth (the Mesainh) in the Qorén aw. 5O 
| Altéth mentioned as Raktapura 7 «=. 108 
Alnethgithva near Vadithinagrima, 517 : — 
Awalgaon os ~ 617 
 Alungal Kandi Moyanktti Visite, ‘Mappil 
port, song of .. rer ene BOG if. 
Alvares, Jorge, ents a vessel to a 
1318. _ —_ nn ov 427 
| Amarapura near Mandalay ae . a8 
Ambé, goddess worshipped at Raivita (Gir- 
niir) (Jaina), 290 f.; statue of, on Raivita, 
291:—danghter of ‘ne King of Kasi 
(Jaina) cry 7 co aoe on 208 
' Ambad, note on the mame ... ws IZ 





Ambél&, danghter of the King of Kast 
(Jaina) ... ass Ee 

Ambika = Ambé, 991 -— daughter of the 
King of Kadi (Jaina), 296:— a gétra-décf, 
941; a kula-dért, 241 ; a édsanadért(Jaina). 246 

Ambukuttivayal, a field in the dcop 


Mountam - oe 409 
Aminbhivi, remarks gist an iseription 
formerly existing at . 


Amighavarsha the Rashtrakdta =Indra I, orl 
Amidhrish i son of rs a Jaina Te 
of = bak coe 


Anandapura founded by Bharata oe 
Anantaséna, son of Dévak! (Jaima) .. = + 
Anantavirya descended from Hastin of _ 
Hastinapura (Jaina) .. eae. cae 
Andaman Islanda in the 18th Century, 25 f., 
183 f., 239 #. :—Survey of the, under Kyd, 
184; Malay trade in slaves from the, 120: — 
the Great, Ritchie's Notes on, 230 ff., 237 f.; 
the Little, 30, described by gore ted lyfe ri 
Andamaner = Andamanese .-. 
PRE the, seen by Ritchin ‘a77}), 


policy towards,in XVIM1th Century. 154 


Ee ea of Sauryapura, father eer 
Eunti (Jaina), 296 Worms ao ee 
Andhali= Yanduli =. - on 
Andharigiri Hill near Selagira eee 
Andrade, Fernio Peres d', early Portuguese 
visitor to China (1515), 424; Chinese 
account of his visitto Canton im 1517, 42£.: 
goes to Sumatra (1516) oon ae 424 
Andrade, Simiio d’, goes to China 1619) w= $25 
Andrade, Thomé Perea di’, Ambassador to 
China, 426 ; visita Nanking and Peking... 425 ff. 


Anga kings in Jain faith ine ee: 
Angerang = Injeram ... 20s DOR 
Anglo-Indian words, caiaiane ‘of ry et son DUO 
Anidri, a stream of Satrunjaya a ber 


Anikayadd, daughter of Dévaki(Jaina) ... 298 


Anilagati, master ot the Vidhyédharos 


(Jaina) eT on om oon ona Pry ong 
Afijani Mount (Jaina) .. one os «= nae BAS 
Anslir, the Helpers, otate of the title a 
anthropomorphism in the Aryan Period ... 271 


Apabbrarhs’ Prakrits, the iw. = 
Apsrintaka, the Burmese, 387; Gundparanta 

=Thayetmyo, 568:— really the Konkan ... 357 
Apart 6cPe. the (Jaina) ... wes: le 
apes—ire 


the desecration of the Sabbath ... 229. | 


ayricots as currency in Ladikh » 466 


sraccn — arrack .. bee Boe 391 
Aranjo, Manuel a’, Commande a vessel to 


China (1517) Pe se rae ee iam 425 


one 370 | 


| Adving, cha in the Vedic period O74. + depend 


Arasibidi in Bijipur, mentioned by the 
ancient name of Vikramapura =o uss ss 260 

Arboda, a summit of Satrunjaya .. «. 240 

archives and chronicles, dynastic, in ancient 


times ooe on PTrt 19 
Arokegatta, an andienk place «+ S81, 2 
Aremoga = Armegon .. oe see vee OO 
Arha, Juing deity oe oon ‘on 289 
Arhas, Kunti sister of the on (Jaina) owe BOG 


Arishta, a demon killed by Kaisa (Juina) ... 299 
Ariwhtanémi, the Jina, 250; birth of, 266 £.:-— 
= Nemi 


Muhammad's cattompla at 


aristocracy, 
creating an on - a fBZL, 
Arjuna, Jaina story of his birth eae, ten ae 
Armaganolu = Armegon ase one wes kT 


Armegon Shoal, the, #45; origin of name, 


347; the name discussed ... a caw SHE 
armck, 389; the term discussod «= | 
Ar-Rahmiin, aa a name for God in the Qordn, 

iO, = God Pet Pre i Ah] 
A -yadillen Tobie x Satan veckes ve ee O08 
Asa descended from Hastin of Hastinipur 

(Jaina). se iis " 804 
dai dt War, the morning prayer of the Sikhs, 

537 ff., 557 £.: composed by Gura Ninak, 





Se ee eee ws Gor 
Adaniviin, a Vidhyidhara (Jaina) . owe SOG Ef, 
Ashabis, the,a Tribe (Mappilag) .. ... 538 
Ashtipads Mrtha (Jaina) ie uk we 245 


Ashtahmikié, a Jaina temple at Satrunjays.., 202 
Ashtéttaradatakiitain the Satrunjaya Range, 245 
Adoka, edicts of, religious characterof ... 19 


Adikachandra (Jaina),storyof .. ... 200. 
| napects of worship, Hindu Pre] ion ow SHS f 
Asura = Varuna... — Mee 270 


asura, in the Vida, always used in a good 
BONSG ans we ons pee ie 

Asvasina becomes a Fain saholie an oe SOS 

Asviivabadhaka in Brigukachha a holy 
place) . 


on nature-symboliam.,. oe 270 
Athnzamed, a Mappila hero .,, -— » O36 
Atimukta, brother of Kansa (Jaina)...  ... 298 
Atréyikd, Jaina ascetic... 14 9 cee ne SBE 
Aurangzeb’s family,note on .., ss aa T0f. 
Avilathivirdéa = Valooz = Walanj .. » 617 
Ayuthia = Bangkok ne . 380 


Ayyavole=Aibolo in the Bhijipur District. ~ 


Baal i 1m Qorin om na oo oo 


Badgaon = Nalanda si ene He] 


Ld 
on 





auuter ia ws BOB, 
Bige fifty, a small dintrict in ‘aie Tardavadi 
thousand “<0 on GO 


Bige, Bigentd. or Bagadage seventy 
district ow 265, 267 
on WOT 


2 et 


Bibada of Vallabbi (Jaina) in kk 





Bahubali in the Satrunjaya Range .. ... 245 
Baibhéir Hill, deseribed ane oe eo 59 
Bakraur, remains at .. as as aan f, 
Bala, demi-god (Jaina) abe ely) He eB 
Balabhadra = Balarima on ae ons £06 
Baladiva= Balarima. ... one ee ew 208 
Balarima, sonof Kansa (Jaina) 4. 298 
Baltiwar Temple= Black Pagoda ... ow O46 
ee nee anancient village... | .- 257 

‘Green Tir one ose oa ose “gat 
Banavilai twelre-thousand prDritiod we «106, 265 
Banilhilan (MAppila hero) —... oor on 520 


Banitha Mimu (Mippila hero) = 
Bannekal, ancient, in the Bellary District 


under the same name.. = -- 16 
Banu Al-Nidir, expulsion of the (Jews) ves O26 f. 
Bani Isrii] =the Arab Jews oom ne on 225 


Bani Koreiza, siege of the «.. ee oe SED 
Band Qainogd, expedition against the... S22f. 
Banu Tamim, the Tribeof .. tm a 460 


Bapatla, nn inscription at, suid to be of 
A.D: 810-11 ... oon = 207 n. 


Baribar, Caves at oon oon wea wn 06 
Baragiri Hill, near Selagira .. =... 


Barats, ardizAaea 4. rh nee 2t0 
barca, Port, a sailing beak bask a ow. LA] 
barco, Port, a barge + (eee LE 
- Barrebulle ree in the Hugi, neces 
discussed we he 
Barren Island Siethinasd by Ritchie ‘a7. 238 
Barros, Francisco de, roynge to Patani ... 436 _ 
Barros, Joio de, utilises the two Portuguese 
lettera of 1534-6 from Canton oe 445 
Barva River, the x . S57 
Baaava, traditional foundor of the Linghyat 
sect a ie oon ne one 
bafan = binbiie:.. oe ba 256 
Batavia, the name ; akeeea a “48 f. 


Battery Rock .. s+ on > ae 

bDud, the giant of the North... one OOo 

Bedas, Western Tibetan professional enter- 
tAlners . aon o ne = o ce! 


| Belwanki = Beluvalike ... see 


| Bhandairagavittage, the modern — ‘Bhandar 


ve O70 | 


567 


Belugare or Belugale Gre kinsded district; it 
included Jamkhandi and Mudhél ... 381, 982 
Bélir = the Périr agrohdra in the Eigukid 


Seventy... one - B61 


--Beluvalike near Selagira, 370 = + Belick hee is 


Belaukhi = = Belwanki rom aes oe OF 
Belvola three-hundred district ... 106 and n., 
ses 265, 266 

a we OF0 
Bengal Asiatic Society, remarks on & 





apurions record in the sie” ek . 203 
Bengal, the name discnaned oe 7. “B47 f, 
Bhadri,a stream of Satrunjaya ...  ... 240 
Bhagavant, Jaina image of the ti ene BOG 
Bhagiratha in the Satrunjaya Range ou 246 
Bhairava leap at Girndr aa oe Dhl 


Kavtha’ in ShilApur... 9 200 ou 212 n. 
Bhinu, son of Satyabhimé, born at Girnira 
(Jaina) nee see oer Pre . . 200 
Bhdranda birds (Jaina) ee 
ick Gea ccten COL, . 248 
249; a } tank ot of Sect atte .. 240 
» & mountain range (Jaina) on 243 
Bhatatane: -varsham (Jaina) Per ove wo 
Bharatini, Mount (Jaina)... . 23 


Bhirnara, son of see mare born at 
Girndra (Jaina) ame am fom 300 
Bhaumeyikas, Jains gods a8 Te = 


Bhivada Séth, Jaina story of ... a4 f, 
| Bhivala, wife of Bhivada Séth... ewe 
Bhavanaryéndra Vidanja (Jaina) ww. 240 


Bhavanavisins, Jaina gods ... 8... a 28 


Bhavishya, son of Devarija ... we SOY 
Bhijayésvara = Vijsyéivara .. We aw. 250 
hive, birth of (Jaina)... on a . 2p 


; an ancient mame of the river 


Bhima . aid 312 n. 
Hiswadaioa, Jaina view “of, “ORS. eon of 
Vajraséna of SrAvasti (Jaina)  ... 289 ff. 
| Bhogiivatipura town... oe! ae 
Bhojavrishni, son of Suvira (sina) . 204 
Bhita = Tibet ... on F ww 505 
Biblical references in the Qor in totale of... 44 
Bihar, Archwological tour in .. Ob ff, aie. 
Hijésvarna = Vijayésvara she on 250 
Bimlepatam, 343; the name Siecwaued .. 348 
Bingernem =Ingeram... ss se ss S52 
Bird Island, observations on (1755) .. 40] ff. 
birth-custom, 260; ae in the 
Panjab... = = ‘a + we 40 
bf: = penal letter) on one _ oe 258 


aia INDEX. 


















Burmese expressions in’ Port Blair ceo | eee BL 
Botuga IL, Western Ganga of Mysore, 
mentioned in an inscription at Ron os 262 


Bisipatam = Vizagapatam oe bee S57 
bEur-dmanmo, the Celestial Bride ave one Soh 
bKur-dman-rgyalmo, the Heavenly Mother... 360 | 
Black Pagoda, $42; the name discussed ~ oe 
Blackwood’s Harbour, 3446. ; a note on ‘ 958 | 
Blair, Archibald, in charge of Port 


| Cafleris = coffree = negro or ni 1 236 
Cornwallis, 179= oon ee one eam a0 


eairo = coir ane ane La =a 
boata, Indo-European terms for oad 160 ff. : Cajoree = Kedgerie co » goo 
Bédh-Gayi, a fraudulent record from oe OT hemiaeaises == beees gram, ‘the term din 
Botavie= Batavia «2 os wel OES qnssed ... si « a91 
Bon Religion, the ws sD. | Ggloulia confiesed with LSE en ee 
Calcute = Caloutta ane ne oom $42 


Bonchos, the Pre-Buddhist religion of het. 289 





Bonpa | eee 
bora = bhay, Hind, a lighter... one os 162 
Borevali near Selagira .. wes oo FO 
Botelho, Jorge, commanda a res in voyage 

to Chins (1517), 425; commands a vessel 


| Calcutta, the name discussed, "$19; confused 

with Calcnlla in old maps and books oe 49 
Oalecota = Valoulla, not Calcutta ... ... S49 
Coletar = Ganjam oe oe one eee S51 
Calpie, 342; the name discusped =— ave tus Ho 


to China (1519) po we we 428 | Galvo, Diogo, sails for China (1521), 429 £.; 
Bourdonnsis, de La, his- attack on Sadine: on Chinese affairs in 15207 = on 43-4 ff. 
1746, account of “ ties 64f. | Calvo, Vasco, at Hainan in 1536 9 a. see 496 
Bower Manuscript, value of the palssography cambuco = Ar. sanbwg = barea = a sailing 
ofthe ...  . ane} Ae bowtie oe ee eet ids gl an den 
Braces, the, discusion on the term Sie » 552 | canao = cana = Cand... — | 161 f. 
Brihma, as a Muhammaden akoakirl eanca =canOe «.. ses tests 161f. 
being (Mappila) 5204. | eanof canoe  ... aha oss LGR 
Brabmagiri, a summit of Satrunjaya »» 240 | Canton, Portuguese in (1594-6) 421 #f. 


Brahman, rise of, asa god... : 
Bribman, ea a caste, rise of the, 976; 
origin of the power of the, 277 :— an 
extreme doctrine relating to an offence 


Car-Nicobar mentioned by Ritchie a7) «+ 20S 
Ouraid = Carern - on Ht ww» 200 
Careda = Carera one sal ase ow 49 
Caregare = Carepare, Ganjam hen {seal ee 


against a, 407:—an anti-Brihman story Carepare, old name for Ganjam nea . B51 

from 5. India... = +» soll Wi bask 110, | Carers, 45 = Karnadn, 349; the name dis- 
Brahmapuri near Limbérimika, f5 = cussed . Be 949 f. 

? Bramagaon . “ wa Ol Carnorvok the, in iy Madigiaeae a 756) . 453 
Bribmi, o stream of Eeiantave eae 240 | Castanbeda on Chinese mannera, 1555 __...446 8. 
Brahmo Religion, origin of the +e .. 288 | caste, carly formation of ws ad ae 276 
Brigukachha, town of .. gee ff. cat, superstitions as to the wwe 163 


Brihadratha, father of Tasieateitia (Jains) Z 


colamaran, the word discussed a ww. 350 
Bribaspati, origin of, as a god - oe | 


callamaras 


italia =a eae an 405 
Bribstdhvaja, son of Vasu (Jaina) .. .. 264 | Cattermaran rts sa =u. ane S43 
Brinjari => Lambda! Te aan eae i47 aya =oo1r ome . soo 
British Museum plates of Vira-SatySsraya- celts in the Wynaad Hills . 406 


déva; the places mentioned in them, Cerara = Carera... 


ies fete oes eve SD) 
“Jontified oe! we ewe ae BGO | Cicaranhoeri =Chitricory ster pk 
brTandzin, the Red... wwe) ven BOQ | chac=chopa—s.. “<0 ene 309 f. 
brTanpa, 340; father of Sihacate +38, 866 | Chakrésvari- wash a Jaina god veh ws O05 
Bubblance-quic, a corruption of Bubble and Chakshushmant, aon of een ww 248 
Squeak . 163 | Chakri Ghat desoribed pha . 8 
Buddha, origin his Religion, 277 al keife Chakradhara (Jains) ... A oe ane 250 
to stab (Tibetan) ... . 333 | Ohabkréavari, wife of Javadea ... i. os O08 
Buddbarana Hill, 69 f.; identification of BSE Champé, a town (Jaina) oe . . 254 
Buddhism, reason for the apread of, 270 f.; Champaka,an elephant killed by Krabes 
and Christianity ... on O79 f. (Jaina) .. fis 
Budharh Hill mistaken for Badahavand, él — Chandler, Capt, Meters the Rea’ Galley 
described =m oom ae ee wl f. (1756) . 


ow £59 


fi ne Pre ae 


INDEX. 569 











Colair Lake, Legend of the ... Ss oo» OW) 
Colcota=Calentia .. .. me oe Sit 
cold, folk-cure fora ... ~ ‘ae woe LG 
collivnnce, 329. the term Wissel oe oil 
colophons of literary works; historical items 






Chandraktrti King. ticks of (Juda). ae S02 


Chandrapabhésaksh3tra = Kapardin ... ~- 306] inthem... ... v7 13, 26 
chandrashdian iin taste .. 805 | conenbines, origin of “itakasumalian law 
Sener Nam agee or ebieees District. 518 relating to a. ogo f. 


oopper-plute urters):ai an 1 iihisteatiols of the 
extent to which they are liable to travel far 
from the places to which they really 


| belong .. aa ea ge 212 n. 
200 | eoposs, the tern discussed 0 tee » HG 
core = score 7 ie +e nh hh er te 


| Corawallia, the ... ~ -, eee 184, 184 
Ovurnwallia, Port, the old name for Port Biair, 
2%, 189:—Archibald Blair, Superintendent 
of, 30:—aa a naval arsenal (1792), 30:— 
changes of name, 28f.;—O0ld orhara 
29 :—first plan of (1791), 29 f.; Islands in... 29 
Snags Port, the present, firat men- 
tioned, 184; — North East Harbour, 28 :— 
ee aa a Settlement, 185 f.; Noval 
arsenal at,in 1792... ie ah aoe LBD E, 
| Corcmnantiel Const, currents on the ,, O85 
: Coreaii. autiea, Ttalinn wether on China 









children, spirit-scaring from... «. » 163 
chiling, 344; the word discussed, $50 : =kiing.. 850 
China, affairs of, in 1526, 434 #f.; in 1542, 


437 :—onrly Italian visit to, 423:— Porta- (1515)... wei: ee - 4233 
guess intercourse with, in the Lith Century, course = corse = hiv, o Prend messore . 408 
42] f.; Ohinese annals silent on Portuguese Coutinho, Affonso de Mello, commands Aloat 
Visits to, 4414: Jaina notiongof... .. 305 | to China (1522) ass - 431 
Chinarnttha, the Northern Shin States ... 3&5 | Coutinho, Fernandes, aenite i camel to 
Chinese officials, titles of, in Portuguese China (1522)... wee . 431 
» 448 | Couto’s (eobanh ot Citas i in 1542 ar ba . 437 


form, 446; identified .. = 

Chitrangads, son of Sirhtanu (Jaina), 205 ; 
succeeds Simtann, 296; ig tae by 
Yodhishthira a ba a. O02 


Oranganore = Kodtungallir one tee on BOT 
Creation, the, in the Gorda... ras vor RO 
| Croz, Gaspar da, on China; 1569-70... 9... 447 
Cundavari = Godavery oy ay . Jo] 
Oudjeree = KRedgerie ... al ww» SOS 
Culeulla = Calenolls, not Caloutts oe oon HD 
Culpie = Calpie ... sis one we 49 
samalabive thyhie, a Bosth Indian in «91% 
Carrency in Ladakh ... - ws 456 
curtains, ues of, i tevars the etil eve » B10 
Cusnapur = Kristnapoorse .. 8... 9 «» G15 
Christians, = Posessors of the Writ, in the cuffanee, a cotton cloth eee G08 
Qordn =. wn 466 | cyclone of October 2nd, 1748... = 65 f 
chrosikelen's snichink Indian, did it we 10 
Cocala = Calculla i ee ae . 249 
Cocos Islands, the ome asa oon 30, 933 
Coelho, Duarte, arrives in Canton, 422 ; starts 
again for China (1516), 425; returns to 
Malacea (1518), 427 : Wiitaegey ane s 
(121) =! v “ . 430 
coir, the term Sih ~- es = ooo 





chops ec TekwSeedier sw BNE 
Christianity, early, in India, knowledge of, 
286: and Buddhism ... 270 f. 


Dadiga, the fictitious, of the Mysorelegends... 11) 
Dardigaraes of the Balivarhéa race . 110, 296 
Datligavidi, Tadigaipédi, an ancient province, 

in Mysore, localised, 109 ;—mentioned also 

aa the Dadigamandala country, in conncc- 

tion with the Bélivamda ... «.. Ll), 268 


INDEX, 





Dakivadulutike seventy, the, unidentified oe I POT. 
datshing as a prefix to the names of gods ... 512 
Dakeshina-Siva, “the Siva of the South;" 

the ancient name of Race in the Mubidéva 


hilla ons w- 012, 515 
Dilbhya, the nage waa as Orel OS 
dammer, = pitch snc) cee: ewe: © cane) MS 
Daniiavirya, the... tn . 250 
Darlhagochodma, 38 ; the ‘handmaid 0 of 

‘abruguma =. . B36 


Dasirlih, son of Andbukavrishni (Haine): 
dasaranno, o fiscal term She 107 n., 207 n. 
Datta, son of Kalkin (Jaina) ... ion ie OO 


Daulat&ébid => Dévagiri soe ee bee 518 


Darid 1 ii the Gorin ae oe 47 | 


Dawn, Vedic goddess of the, depends on 
nature-symboliatn ..-  -5 | sete 
Day, the Last, in the Gorda... ay! 
days of yeara and reigna, a system of reckon- 
“ing by .-- ote - 
aBangpo-rgyab-bzhin, the king of Tisaren 
331; a tale of hia three sons tes oul f 
dead, dispoenl of the, Sikh discussionon the... 542 
deaths at sea, ‘method of recouditie, i in 18th 
Reeraart eT a6 
given near Vidithinagrama = = Deopuon ol7 
Salers Bay, the Aappy Deliverance, 
reaches (1756) wes one on one ose 
Deliverance, the Happy, start « on her voyage 
eg) nee i Ae ot ae ra fe 
demons or bad gods, use of ... oe 
déca, in the Fédo, nsed in a good sense... 
Dévadiéa = Eaurashtra .. ad we 
Divagéri, in Dhiirwir, remarks on a eporious 
record at =m ee 
Davagiri = Daulathbad... Pee ee 
Dévakanrips, hosband of Kumudini (Jaina). 
Dévaki, daughter of Diévakanripa, wife of 


) 





4in3 


Vasndéva, 204; Jaina storyof a... we 208 
IMvapila,sonof Biiryamalla .. .. ... 246 
Dévarijo,sonof Minfinka 3 ..0 ae © 5 
Dévayaéd, daughter of Dévaki (Jaina) =» 208 
devil-danee, a, possibly represented im the 

Edakal Cave carvings tha a eh LB £, 
Dew, Point = Point Devi eos ww. O02 
dGani, the Agu... —... ane 931, O06 f., 30 
Dhanéévara of Valabhi, author of the 

Satrunjaya Moahafmpom «2 «- 239, 207 
Dhanks in Satrunjayu Range... aes ove GA 
Dharagiri, a hill near Selagira ail . a0 
Dharans the serpent prince (Jaina) 803 

the birth of (Jnina), 302 :—son of Andha- 

kavrishni (Jaina) ane aes ann aie ee | 


. B94 | 


vie 
122 


, 494 | dKar-thigmo, the Celestial Mother ... 





| Dolphin’s Nose, the, 43; at Vizagapatam, 


Dharsaverman: pAfoah si of Nichula-_ 


oh ot EE 


pura 
| Dhétuki-khanda a division of the woedd 


(Jaina) .. ialal me tor O43 
dhony — téni, Tam, a setae boat ees ts 
Dhritarashtra, son of Vichitravirya(Jaina).., 206 


Dhruvarijapattana= Duraspatam .. = «+s iF 
Dhupgarh = Harivateakotta....  ... +» S1é 
Diamond Island... 9 0. 0 wee tee ee BO 
diaries, ancient Indian official, probably 


@xt isted Per) ee ane ton wee bbe ub 


Digambara, explanation of ... as te 
Dikkumiiris(Jaina) .. ah ive oe 298: 
Dikkumiryas, the | Jaina) wed es > 251. 
Diligent Strait (Andamans), origin of —_ 
DAME ss ras = as 24 
Dio, Island and Point == Point Thivi .. ae OPA. 


Dipak Rig, meaning of the term, 3/9; a 
native view of the, $19:—stories about ... 319. 


dirmaf = department ein oom nn ome 552 
Diu Island = Point Divi as ane ove Oe 
Divi, Point, near Masulipatam. v= on OTE. 


divorcee, Muhammadan law of, 384; origin of. 383 
ws Oot 
Deddington, original account of the wreck | 

of the (1755), 451 ff, 454 ff., 491 ff. ; leaves 

the Downe (1765). 6. saws cv, ME, 
doll = dil = gram ae Bs) lu cient ne taaa EL 
Dolphin, the, Rock wa. ss oe do: 


name dischased ee oe eee | | 
Dongrub = Késar, 149, 360: as o Saviour, 
103 :—son of the King of Heaven, 331 ff.:-— 


a tale of, 333 £.:—tale of his birth « ook f, 
| Donldan, son of the Kingof Heaven... .. B31. 
| Deuryod, son of the King of Heaven... ... BSL4E 


Donyodgrubpa = the Northern Lokapdla = 
K 


r con =ae sae aos 149 
Doogoraapatam e iieevaian Hee oon wis 
(Palle, the Agu... .- .. 331, 836, 940 
dragon sovereigns in Indian... oe ees SGT EL 


drama, Indian, value of, 13;—its polyglot 


nattire ben ina om hee Pred §56 
Dravida, gon of Vrishabhasvimm (Jaton) oe SO 
Dridhasakti = Satrunjaya ene saa Pete 244 


drink, worship of a plant producing, arising 
out of anthropomorphism .... ae a 


Drobri, a M&ppils angel — i oe Oe 
Doe Point = Point Divi, the term dia- 
cussed . a as oon eee 
Dubpracaba, Jaina ieacher tee eee eee OOD 
Dulishamdas, the (Jaina) 4k oe es 


Duncan Passage (Andaman), origin of the 
TL oan eee ana Pre on adi aoe 


slip an 





Dunkirk, the H. M, S, in 1755 coe wen S04 
Doraita, an unbeliever (Mippila hero) » 630 
Duraspatam = Armegon Tee ee a EE 

ve AT 


Dorgurizjutam = Duraspatam _... 
Duryédhana, son of Dhritarishtra (Jaina), 
296:—pedigree of (Jaina), 294; Jaina story 
of hia birth, 299:—a Jaina story of 
Dvaita Lake, the(Jning)  .. 
Druitaveanam, the (Jaina) — ... 
Dvarak&, built by Kubéra for ‘risa 


(Jaina)... ow) f. 
Dririvati = Sandoway. ond Bangtok we 38S 
Dvijapalli, a Lamilet in Yeleyavipi 4.  .., 372 


Edakal Cave, rock-earvings in the, 409 ff.:— 
situation of, described in detail, 410 £.; lies 

in the Edukamala Mountain: soe nee HOD 

Edgecote, the, leaves the Down, 1755... oe 44 

Elephant, the; season so named=the asteriam 
Hasti or asa giana S05: = Bt. 


Francisco to. oom ane eee o95 
Elijah i i the Qari in am er =o_ 45 
Elisha in the Qordn —... - 46 


Empoli, da, Giovanni, Italian Sa on 2 China 
(1515), 423:—in Sumatra spa 424:— 
death of (1517) a ok be | 

endowmente i IN ingoriptiona =... .  ««. 19 
Suglish, corruptions of..  ... 





Epics; Indian, effect of, on Mere 281 f. 
Heierenhin (ndica, ite value .. 5 
research, the necessity for ithe: 


hs 3, 6,22; various methods of supplement- 
ing it, 28;—spurious materiala to be avoided, 
S01f: #~anutaber inMysore,212: -—hinttadly on 
copper,2 11 f£:—aresowetimes genuine doou- 
ments tumpered with, 213:-—an ancient form 
of forgery, 202 ; some are modern forgeries, 
203f.:—occasions causing the forgeries, 
2946.; largely used to support claim to 
village property, 213, chiefly title-desds to 
property, chiefly private in land, 212f.: 
somctimes relate to religions grants, 213: — 
false historical statements in, 205 :-—~ means 
for recognising, 202 f.:— mode of masini 
scientifically, 205 ff.:—listof ... 0@f,, 214 #. 
Epigraphy, Indian, intereat in, denied I; 

value of, to students, 1; directions in which 
scholars can help, 26, requires support 
and more students, Si=iviles of details 
of, 2: — the source of knowledge of ancient 
Indian political history, 1; a3 a means of 
learning history, 201:— results of, need 
bringiny together chronologically by classi- 


| fern tore 584 oon oh 





ficution, 22: :— field still to he seesched in, 
22:—need for revision of texts aaoai! 
published ) hm sats 23 
sgl in ‘nacriptions, bisintin > value 


Erarhharage, ancient name of Yetbarga in 
the Nizom's Dominions ... ss 


Eranbaraga = pean ig 14 


18 


+ 362 
. 492 
Evil Eye, local details. cpbosening papeiei 
tions regarding the, 191 ff. - :—averting the, 
origin of seclusion and ceremonial purifice- 
tion, S08 ff. : oan aah voils, marks and 
tirteine’” Pre on ite 410 
Evil Eye, protectors deainat thes 
the hand uae one ase Pred owed t- 
ey ME el a ee eer, 


horn ... oe oe oe nnn 98 EL, 
the horse... vane ae -- 100 
horae-shoe on Pr] Pra] Pred 100 .: 
hunchback |... ee te me ry | | 
hywna oe sot wwe LL 
Incense <> weit _ + LO] 
IPOM. as jot no- Pr oon ew LO] 
ROT pags Sete | wal ads cass 101 £ 
masks ae. font een ; 102 £. 
milk as don eda . aoe w«» LOG 
mirror r “ — wv. 105 
monkey =» - eve 103 
mouth ‘ = + oe 103 
nails ms ; ry i one LOS 
nombers ; » 14 
palm-leaves FAs ees ae 106 
phallus an = 1i}4 f. 
prayers - a * aes ow 105 
rited ... ies ‘ we LOG 
salt Te a an it rt) 187 
the scape am - =» 187 
sea-horae  ... i on 187 
Ber pent se * oh « 187 
ahell ... ees «+ 187 
sire inn Py - oon aan 187 
ekeleton “ ‘ « «se LB? 
akull... = «. 188 
spitting ee ie ge aed 
sulphur ar ee eee || 
Bun-face .. ae see ab a» 158 
thread ry ee oon ee 83 
tongue aes Pre) 189 
tooth = 4 a» 189 
water aaa on = = LEO 
wolfakin «a a “ * 16of. 
worda Tr) oo Pre one ie 1 
writing ass - one ove a 190 

ws 12S 


Exorcism in the ra A on one 


572 





Fagim = Franks = ee oe 
Fakaln, a Mappila hero oan 
Falcio, Lobo, starts for China (15 16), 425 - _ 
commands o vesael to China (1517) 
Faledo, Manuel, etarta for Chins (1516) 
Farid ini = Shikh Brahm ... «. 


. o34 


« 425 
we ai 


“fate” in the Qoria, dependent on pulitics.,. “aut 


finunce in Indian inscriptions. a 
Fire-worship, arising out of snthroponor: 
phism ... » 271 
Feringhee figensoaeae F Mayeipatamn ws 506 
Firinghee, forms of, §08:—corruptiona of, 
FPagim, 428 ; Fulanki. - oon a ee 412 
foist = fusta, Port., a small eniling args «+ 16] 
Folklore in the Central Provinces i hot 
forgeries, epigraphic, 201 #.;—literary, 201 


Ganudukal = Ginoda-Hilir .. © «. 261 
garavance — calarance oon et 
Gardaware = Godavery joee 0 tees! |) Soe 
Garuda = probably the Sun ... “8 . 2 


Gattuvddi, remarks on the spurious jeacelns 
tion at . ae one oon sen va ‘211 

gelua = jalia =o | shallop Pome roe | 

geography, ancient Indian; an ic indioadion of 
what remains to be: done, 34. f., 26 ;—how 
far it may be deduced from spurious 
records ., . 28 


geography, notes on Indian, 257 ff., 369, 
509 ff :—in Indian inseriptions, 24 f.:— 
Plotemy’ 8, not yet reins identified for 

24 f 


rulwse = ss = 
GhAtogrima at the er of Satrunjaya 





ani n.;—some of them are of quite modern | GhatparbbA River, the... 4. ase 
fabrication; thas, the Suradhénupura eee at eee : = 
plates, 203 ;—and a plate in the Library Giridurga on Girnlr ... os 842, 246 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengol, 203 ;— | Girinfira, Mount,=Girmir oo. 9 0s ne 246 
and some records at Raméshwaram «» 208 | Girivraja=RAjagrha | ee ee 
foundling, river-borne, classical, Jaina stories Girnfra, the Yidavas as (Jaina) - oO ff. 
Of mone aes a, 206f. | Giryek = Indradailaguha so Sh 
fowla, superstitions as ee ase eee ... 256 | gLing, the Land of, 33, 344— -the Earth . B34 
Fringula Dibba, near Maaulipatam .. ... 50S | gling-glu, a hyuonal (Tibetan) .. - ow obo 
Fa-lang-ki = Firinghee Ze + 442 | Gochodma = ohisdbuais + 340 


Fuzeiro, Alvaro, commands a vessel to = 
15le aha =e oem =m a8 


g and ¢, interchanges of os ey ie 
GadAdbara = Krishna (Jaina) 
gaddones = godowns ... oes - ose 
Gajouri = Kidgerie _... 
Galvoo, Antonio, at the clianaa’ in 1586. . 438 
Gama, Estevio da, Captain of Malacca, 1534... 436 
Gama, Paulo da, at Malacca, 1553... a 436 
Ginnda-Halir = Ganudukal in the Kiankid 
Seventy... ann nad _ 


Ganapati = Ganesa iga O56. or | 


Ganapativattam = Sultan’ a Battery 
Gandamirtanda, a birwda of Krishna III, ... 373 
Gandhiirl, wife of Dhritarishtra (Jaina), 296 -— 
mother of Daryidhana (Jaina) a. 200 
Gandhahasti Stipas, the Pe O5 
Gandda, development of, aaa god, 269 L- — 
poptlar view of, in Madras, 255 £.; peeu- 
liarity of the worship in Madras... 255f. 
Gaigi, daughter of aon wife of Bihtanu 
(Jming)... Par os bee em o94 ff, 
Gangam = Ganjam - - 3 
Gangaridi ninety-sir- Ahoumna pngwince: .109, 262 
Gingéyn Bhishma, son of Simtanu (Jaina), 
205 £.:—origin of hia name (Jaina) .» 206 
Ganjam, the name discussed ~ ows O01 


God, Unity of, in the Qorda, sea ‘— the 


Father (Tibetan), 362: the scans 


(Tibetan) — sop tee «+ 382 
Gédivari Hiver, the  .. aes - sm B16 
Godavery, the name disoussed... aan 351 £. 
Godinho, Manuel, at Malacea in 1533... « $06 
Godonosa — Godavery ... on oo S01 
godown, the term distussed ... arr . 466 


gods, the, = hc it goes rige 


of the (Tibetan) . 273 


godung = godown oe) tee = awe O08 
Godvaria=Godavery ... oe) oe BES 
Gogralbamo, 441, 359; mother off Dongreb, 
331, of Kesar .., at ea 

Gordware=Godavery .. ae nis oe 359 
Golgotha — Caleutta ne ine on mike 349 
Gomes, Jeronymo, visits China i in li43—_.. 457 
Gomichod = Darlbagochodma oo = ae OD 
Boney = SUDnCY +. oon one eae ee soa 

Goudewary = Godavery one oe Per 351 
Govinda = Krishna (Jaina)... oe +. B02 
Govindariya, father of Vira-Satyhérayadéva 

| gram =—doll=calavance .. 4. . $91 
gramé , ... les 188 
grati, a bogua ward, explained oe wes OU 
“great river, the," meaning the Krishnd , . 879, 981 

| Greeks, Muhammad's attack on the ... a. 441 
grindstone, superstition relating to the ... 120 
Guadavari = Godavery.,. ia8 PPT = aol 


578 








Gamkon cane: Point — Gédivart Point, 343, 351 
Guardeware, Point, = Godavery =. 569 


Gasdan, (Maithurataeacade a teaed obs 


on 





China (1517) lertn gL wha Gti e Pda 
guinea, tees for Rs. 15 in India, 968:—— 

sovereign im Indimn ... +s ase one SEB 
guinna, a bogus erp - 320 | 
Guna-Sundari, daughter of Kalyinagundara. 247 
gunney, 389; the termdiscnussed .. «.. 392 
Gunear, the site of the ancient PAtaliputra...96 f | 
gurra,acotton cloth .. ne “ee ee GOB 
Gurupddagiri=Kukkutepldagiri ... ... 87, 


ee Muhammadan ees to 


» 501 
moseantolg ch monibicn range (Jaina) aw 243 
Hafea, wife of Mohammad ue 0 ue SBS 
Hajj, the, in the Qordn... one ae oe 457 | 
Hallelujah-Psealms, Muhammad's... » 926 
Haman in the Qorda oon ont oo. oe 47 
Harbea Stipa 000 oe eee 
Hamaéirail = Pegu oe a8 one = ooo 
hand, the, as a ee = agriens the Evil 
Eye oe 7 E, | 
hangling, coal dromse Rosita of ‘English. $20 
Hari= Krishna (Jaina) _ ~ 302 
Hari and Harini, eponyma of the Hlarivudie 
(Jaina version of story) =. ose awe BED 
Harivanéa, Jaina legend of the os ane 292 
Harivareba, city of oo” oe ard 202 
Harivarshan, a mountain sae (Jama) .. 243 


Harivateakotta, ancient name of ao hill- 
fort in the Mahidéva hills . « G11, 514 
Hoarshacheriia of Bina; remarks on its 


historical raloe =e Per ore os 2 
Hasri, as a site for Kakkstopidagiri + 86£ 
Hasri-kél, site of Kukkutapddagiri .. as 87 
Hastinigapura, a town (Jaina) _ ws 24 
Hastisina becomes a Jaina ascetic .. «... M3 | 
Haya, a demon killed by Kansa (Jaina) ,.. 209 


Hazaribagh, archeological tourin ... 541, 812. 

Heraclins, Muhammad's attack on the 
Emperor one wwe #61 

heifer, red, the ordinance of the ae 
madan) ona a oo oon 


HimachdlA, wife of Vijaya, iaioualen of 
Rima (Jaina) . oon one oon ove el 

Bee acento ‘Pureube casien! 

oe ot 


255 oom oo 7 oon 





Himarant, son of Andhakavrishni (Jaina) . 

Himavantapadééa = the Northern Shan State. 288 
Hindorstand = Hindustani asa B07 
Hiranyamayam, Mount (Jaina) ow. 243 


ne 


| Hiriya-Maniydr in the Kisukad Seventy, 262; 


in the Dhinvir District ... 
historical recorda, Indian; classification of 
them according to the materials on which 
they have been preserved, 16 f. ;— and 
according to the objecta of them, 18 ff; 
—spurious records, 201 ff. ;—recorda con- 
taining passages of different dates, 209 ;— 
genuine records which have been tampered 
with ... _ -» 21d and no. 
historical research, “Indian; the present 
position of it, 1 ff. ;—various methods of 
prosecuting it by way of 
the inquiry, 26 ;—false details 
and fables to be eliminated. pl hae 


remarks onthem ... 
historical statements, falee ; the reason es 

the imtroduction of them into spurious 

records .. oe 205 
bishory, nactent; how far and fn whad agatha 

Hindds bave helped in preserving it, 6 f.;— 

the real reason for which they have done so 

in the epigraphic records... 23 
history, notes on Indian, 257 f., o6g, 500 fs 
Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese slate; the necessity 

for re-eramining proposed identifications 

of places mentioned by him... 26 f, 
Hobal, the shrine of » 457 
Hobson-Jobson, Cross Index to; 34 ff, 63 ff, 

112 ff, 149 ff,, 252-4f., 311 ff., 364 77., 540 #. 

Homem, Pedro, ssceniainaiecia a vessel to China... 431 


honey, a protection against the Evil Eya .,. 98 
horn, a protection against the Evil Eye... 98f, 
hone fi 5 pectnen tastes tho Bet. Bre 
100; the god's _ o- Ooo 
horse-ahoe, a cca as against the Evil 
Eye = " 1)0 f. 
Hor, the land of, 364 :  MoneclienTackaad .. S64 
Hosea, the marriages” of ... «sos 383 
Howghton, the, leaves the Downs, 1755 =... 4.4 
Hrishtktsa = Krishna (Jaina) ae 8 «=6 ass 
Had in the Qordn _ oe ous 4b 
| Hudeibiyah, Treaty of +) ihe 457 f. 
Hugli B., the, Barreballe Buoys, 342; — the 
Buoy of the Fairway, 342:— Fairway or 
Western Channell 4.00 an ccs sas GAT 
Hoi-bui = Panthay ant one eee os oy 
Hui-tzu = Panthay ... oe +o « 39 
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Siinnia? Buttle of, Mappita version .., 528. | purely historical instances of, 18; value of 


hunchback, a protector me the Evil 
Eye anh an ee 20 101 


Hunvund in Bijapur ; its watteke nime Was 
Ponngunila’’: ... 000 weet eee BE 
Hutchinson, Capt., commands the Carnarvon, 
Lie Wear ne ane 
Hwuit-ze = Ponthay ..  «. ons ot 
hywna, a protector against the Evil Eye «+ 101 
“ Hypocrites,” the, 224f.: were the Arab 


Jyew 4 ae oon =. 


fagannat = Juggernaut wa me han OOO 


Thles, Mappila riew of oon oon 


ice-lion, the, of Tibet =a glacier 94. oe 107 
Nivritam, Mownt (Janina) ae ee aor 


Tinndu Ali, as a Mappila hero ... ck: aaa Oe 
Imish, the Brahman (!), Mappila hero -. 530 
Impole, Joannes, early Portuguese merchant 
to China (1515) see 424 
incensé ls jiratectar ageinat’ the Evil Hye -. 101 
Ifichal-Karafiji= Karandai .. .. «+ 371 
India, Aryan Settlement of, origin of one de 
Indian historical research; the present 
gaan of a vaclows methoda of 
ssceuting it by way of supplementing 
Sis colpeevbis inquiry, 2¢;—false details 
and fables to be eliminated... —... 
Indra, the god of the Thunderstorm, Vedic 
ideas on, 274:—his performances at 
Raivata (Girnir) in human form, Jaina 





story of ... a - - a» S01 
Indrakétu descended fiona Hastin of Hastind- 

pura (Jaina) ... ned on oe . 24 
Indras (Jaina gods)  ... a es 205 


Indrogailuguha, 55; = modern Giryek roe | 
luyeram, $43; the name discussed ... aw oOo 
inscriptions, Indian, are on copper and stone, 
one only on iron, 16; om copper usaally 
called grants, 17; on stone usually called 
“ inscriptions,” 17:-— commencement of the 
study of, 16:— very nomerous and 
ubiquitous, 17; value of the varied matter in 
than, 17 .; the principal materials for 
research into ancient India, 27: —usually 
commemorate royal donations,21; recording 
administration of the law, 29 f.; gisslee 
of titles to real property and rights, 21 
recording endowments, 19 ff. ; recordtiig 
religious doctrines, 19:—determine all 
ancient Indian historical questions, 3; the 
the source of ancient Indian pwlitical his- 
tory, 1; recording treaties, 19; relating to 
royal donations, historical value of, 22: 


ook ff 


fla, tS | 





even isolated, for history, 1: monumental, 
historical value of, 18: uanally dated in 
various Hindu eras, 17 : —classification of, 
importance of, 16, by materinls and by 
objects, 161, by contents, 15 :—relating to 
administration, 24; to finance, 24; to 
geouraphy, 24; to grants to private indivi- 
dnals, 12; to ownership of land, 20: to 
relizious Lnildings and installations, 19 f,; 
to Visits to sacred sitea, 20; to great 
facrifices, 19; to sectarian disputes wen DD 


Inscriptions, noted or edited: — 


at Bishanpdr = 3 -. 90 
in the Edakal Care, edited een 
mt FinerA ine ye) ve” tee lee 
at Kuloha Hill — ... sa ah i 20 
ut Kurkibir ... eh = one Pee - 


Inscriptions, Forged :— 
Alamania — of A captéhacned vee 
B04... mJ, «ot Ate 


Altérin plates of Pulakédin 1, Sa:-St. 411... 218 
Anantapur plates of Janawéjaya...' 220 f. 
Bagumri plates of Dadda II., Ba.-St. 415, 218 
Bangalore Museum plates of Vira- 
Nonamba, 8a.-8t. 366 ... “os 
Bangalore Museum plates of Koviguni- 
mab&rija ... ore ait wou aE 
Bégiir plates of Tieteaiinee a” en RO 
Bhimankatti plates of Janaméjnya ... 219 £. 
Bombay R. A. 8. plates of Dharaséna IT., 


, 29] 


Sa.-St. 400) com ane om oom 217 
British Museum plates of Sivamira ... 222 
Chicacole plates of Dévéndravarman 

peer Shiv el can ee ae 
Chieacole plates of Satyararman 

year OG) wc ae w ve 214 
Dévagini Inscription, Su.-St. 522 ws 217 


Devarhali plates of Sripurusha-Mutta- 
Tehaiahs Sa -St, 628 aoe Pre) tae ane 223 

Dhiniki plates of Jdikadéva, V.-St. 704... 216 ~ 

Galigédkere plates of Ranavikramayya ... 223 


Gattavidi Inscription; Ba-St. 111 =... 221 
Gaijam plates of Sivarnira Il... «. 223 
Ganjam plates of Prithivivarman ««. 214 
Gauj plates of Janaméjayu va! awe SG 
Gayi plate of Samadragupta year 9 ... 214 


Haidarabad plates of Vikramdditya I. ... 219 
Hallegere plates of Bivamira I., Sa.- 


St. 635 Fis aah nm inh) ood 
Harihar plates of Vishougépe, Sa.-St. 272. 291 
Hoetr plates of Satyiéraya ae ee ES 


Hoair plates of Sripurusha-Muttarasa, 
Sa.-St. 684 vs ooo f. 


TlaS plates of Dadda IL, Sa. St. 417 «ws 216 
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Komaraliieam plates of Ravidatta 

Kuppagadda plates of Janaméjaya —..,_ 220 

Kurtakéti plates of Vikramiditya in 
Sa.-St. 530 ose ee 


Lakshméshwar Tapietoaisa, Sa-St. 45, 
661,590,608 3 4. 216 f. 
Matiees Museum plates (10) ‘of Vira- 


Sadguidaiyin Q15f. 
Laksbméshwar Tnstription, Sa.-St. 890 

and656 .. 4. corte chen aes 
Mallohalli plates of Darvintta ey 


Badtvaahe plates of Malladéva -Nandi- | 
varman, Sa.-St 261 ... ont. ape 

Mukara plates of Avinita-Kodganithe- 
hiidbirija, Sa.-St. 388 000 a . 219 

Nirpan plates of Tribhuvankéraya-Niga 
vardhana. ... 


Pedda-Cheraktra plates of Vis 


Re 


"M4 
Pinal platen‘of Satylicays,| Sa. St. 


-- «- 216 

Sir platen of Janamdjaya oon . 220 
Sriraigpur Inscription of Sityhtinye, 

Sa.-St. 19.. aes a ee ee. 

Srtpundi plates of Vishouvandhans- -Tija, 214 


Badi plates of Batuga II, Sa.-St. 860 ... 217 


Tagaddru plates of Harivarman, Sa -St. 
166.4. < "ae ca ae 
Tanjore plates of Arivarmnan, Sa -St. 169. 215 
Tirthahalli plates of Janaméjaya ... 219f. 
Udayéndiram plates of Nandivarman ... 215 
Uméta plates of Dadda IT., Sa-St. 400... 216 

Wadgaon plates of Améghavarsha, Sa.- 

Be 720 "us 

introductions of Iiterary rothea historical 
items in them ... ooh ess val = 26 

iron, 5 ciehdabei again’ the Evil Eye, 101: — 
its influence on lightning, 163; on drought. 163 
‘Ish = Jesus,in the Qordm ... se os 50 
Isane i in the Qorin one ao0 ee ow» «465 


. a13 


Ishmael in the Qorin tee ae one ase Ea) 
tahfa-dfea.. 9 0s nate «+ 241 
/ an oom goo 





, Yechie os 
Malabar, £01 conversion of the Malabdris 


oo toe oe aoe 501 
Sembe Ali, the fourth Mippila Shab .. 508 
Ismanli, the Lion (Mappila) . een oe 532 


| Jaganmalla, prince of TakehadilA (Jaina) , 


Iévarabhipa, builder of the Jaina cane at 


RéAjapura “= -- a 
lévaradatta of Prithvinnes (Jaina) oe oe 


j and s, interchanges of ae Le 
Jacobin the Qordm .. ss» aes 
Jaffari, a Mappila To 


Jagarynat = Juggernaut 1. as 





Jagrenat = Joggernaut «=e 4S, ODS 
Jokaranat = Juggernaut ve O53. 
Jikatra = Batavia 3 = = ow 38 
Jakernot = Joggernant AP 342 
dakhtiban, discussed ... oe wee GI 
dsina mythology, note on, “O7£.;  Triad- 
Buddhist Triad, 246:— traditions at 
Kulnha Hill .. 00 apes cue es ee 
jaina-chaitya ae hia ine os 24g 
Jasin <ias of Ue religion of the we ose 280 
Jijaniga, son of JAvada = «ww SOG), 
Jambddvipa (Jaina), a division of the world... 243 
Jambakhband:, ancient name of Jamkhandi... 35 
| Jambukhandi Beene 


seventy in the 
five hundred ... os se 
Jimbavratl, wife of Krishna (Jaina) = ve 
Jingals, a disciple of Jatila Muni (Jaina) ... 290 
Jintégithvu near boos tinea 617.— 

Jathagaon gts wo» 518 
Jarisandha of Rejepriha (Jaina), 297: — 

his quarrel with the Yidavas (Jaina) .., 300 
Jarisandha’s Seat,a Stipa .. 55, 58 
Jataébhira, an ancient name of a god ora 


place in the Mahddéva hilla .» O11, 519 
Jaté-Sachkara, nome of a peak in the Mabi- 

déva hills, 513 ;—and of a ti rtha 513 n. 
jati, the, his duty (Jaina) » 249 


Jatila Muni{Jaina) ... = ane DOO 
jau, origin of the Tibetan dorms, <a cou we 456 
J4vada, son of Bhivada ~_ 304; death 


of a ois : 
Jayamatl, wife of Javada ae . 306 
JayaSikhara, an alleged king of Piriéara- 

parvata... “ns 201 n- 
Jayas'na, booker of et (Jaina) .. 202 


Jayasingha, the keeper of the Harivatsnkotta 


fort = «. in) alate sos vem BDL 
Teshbiban deseribed .... 624, 
Jesus, stories of, in the fchee: 44, 49 ff. 
Jephiid described —s.any BLM, 


Jews inthe Qordn, 224 f.; versus Islim, 464 :— 
Muhammadan expulsion of the, 326 ;— 
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Arab = Band Isriil, 228; Muhammad and 
the Arab, 323 f_:— in Travancore, 
mentioned in an inscription... .«.. ««- 20 


Jigalir = Sivunir one eae nn 258 
Jitadatrn, father of A ‘iteathenia, Zol 5 
governor of Bhrigukachha .. < ” 


Jivayaah, daughter of Jarisandha, Jaina 
story of, 297 f.; wife of Kansa (Jaina), 298 


vows vengeance on the Yidavas (Jaina) ... " 300 
dJiiimachandra Muni (Jaina) . ian ow 202 
Job in the Qorin ane we 40 
johncumon, a bogus word, explained as 220 
John Gernact = Jaggernaut .. = ore ee 
Jdokirta = Batavia oe soe oon aw 
Jonah inthe Gordn.... 42, 452. 
Jones, Evan, writer of ibe anoduns. of the 

wreck of the Doddingfon ... al ow 455 


jonque (French) = junk a ae 161 £. 
Joseph (Ydsuf) inthe Qordn .. ewe 49 


joffye, the term discussed ons e. SOG 
Juggernaut, the name discussed .. «.562f 
508 


Jump of the cultch, the term discussed... 
jumper, the termin India .. oes * 
Juna-Panhili = Undraparvata ont ae 
Juno, the ... one _ 
jute, 369; the term dibvunsed .. 
Jutta-Shunkur = Jati-Sarmkara = wiki: 
bhira ... 515 f, 


Jyatishkas, J ape divinities of the aky a. 28 | 


Jyotirindra Vidanja(Jaina) .. 1 «= 240 





Ea‘ba, pilgrimage to the, Muhammad's... 457 
Kachchhaurajé not identified ... oo. 517 
Kadambaka in the Satrunjaya Range on 245 
E’ddambakagiri shrine attributed to Bharata. 249 
Ei’idambart forest, the .. oe oe . a2 
Kailasa = S iaieenaalt= alla aly All 
ilies crest =o a — Lo 
Kalathbadi district, « division ‘of the Eara- 
hiéta four-thouzand province as oto 
Ralandavénuvana Vibéra, the... ae an OF 
EAlém = Kala= Ealeh — Kalli S76 £. 
Kalid as u Mappila hero ne ow. 56 
Kaligiri . . 3020 


Kalikundam Jaina vcaple: ‘said *S hes an 
Anga foundation . : . $08 
Kalinga, the capital of, mentioned by Hiven- 
Tsiang, was Pithipuram ... 26 
Eliya, a serpent killed by Krishi (Jain). 290 
Kialiyath Shifa, the: ... ms = . 505 
Kaliyuga era; records claiming to be dated 
in it, 215f,, 219 and n. j—the division of it 
known as the era of Yudhishthira ... 219 n. 





Kdliyir, remarks on an sneer said to 
etist at.. ene + ate 208 n. 
| Kalkin, Jaina story of 1“ oe as S07 
Kallii=Eilim . +e eee aus 77 

Kalli twelve, o ie of wiles attached 

to the Earahdta four-thousand province, 
localised one _ oe 373, 376, 379 
Kalpititas, gods of the Jainas ee 
Eiipt = Calpia oe oo” eee oa one a4 
Kalpipagas, Jaina divinities of time... .. 2 


Kalyina-kataka is in the Kanyakubja 
Country - + 247 
Kalyanapura, an ancient town, the modern 
Kalyini in the Niram's Dominions oo» 509 
Kalyfnasundara, king of Kalydpakutaka os DAT 
Batranjaya Range 


| Kamadiyin in the oom 245 
| Kamdumuni Hill, the place of Vira, the Jina... 240 
-KiAmpillyapara, the town of Bhivada Séph ... 304 
Eatin, oon of Ugraséna (Jaina) one ws 2 
| Kimvadévariya, a Chilukya prince ... 207 n. 
Kanabadi = Kanamadi = Kalabadi .., w. O79 
Kanakagiri mountain ... am 13 
Eagamvade, another form of ihe neues of the 
Kalambadi district noe cor om a aio 
Kenfireak = Black Pagoda «.. 1+ ses B48 
kdnbalés —= convalescent ane ae + 552 
Kinchana, a summit of Raivata (Jaina) ... 295 
Kalichagdra- -Helgali = Eunchagar EBellagul 
in the Bellary District o an oe S57 
Kaéichipura ses oe 265 
Eandu of Chandrapura (?), a Tiien ten . 241 
Eanékallo = Kanakallo one oe o « 108 
| Kanerere = Carera_... one « 350 
Eanharanni, a sia name of the river 
Kriahné .. «. 873,976 
Ennhavannd River, segs = = the Aer River, 
373 f.; as wrong reading, 375f. at a 
re the Krishna... eee oon one 376 
Eaniyakal = Modern Runakallu in the 
Bellary District ee + we 208 
Kaniyakal three- hundved district. locolined... 108 
Eankéth in the Ealli Twelve of the Karahits 
Province, 873, = Eanki oe ok 
Kanki = Kankémh oe . ore 


Eansa, Jaina story of his birth, 997; his 
doings at Matburd, 299f.; usurp his 
father’s kingdom, 298; killed by Krishoa.. po 

Kauéimbaka forest (Jaina)... a - 

Eanyakubja Country, the ... 

Kapilé, a stream of Satrunjaya 

Kapardayaksha(Jsina).. .-.. ae i 

Kapardiké stream = Yakshingi_... 

Kapardin in the Satrunjaya Range, 245 ; 
story of ohn alt ae 805 f. 
: Chinese corruption of" Captaim”... 442 


ey 
a 240 
305 
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ul; sce Kai erg meant 
Karado = Carera oor ate eee | amt. $49 
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chess ics = the Sun ae eon » We 
“‘Eilvishika, a god = Viru Kuvinda (Jaina) -- ae 


kiupdsh = king-post_... * ss SBR 


and limits ane a 3 O77 ff. | Kiriya-Dakivaduvangi unidentified: » 10s £. 
Karandai, an ancient ylace; it is the modern kirnia = sereenens as y » BA 
| ws va: 871 | ‘Kirtidhara, ee candies) et oe O5 
Karafjokbita, an ancient Salace ve OTS: s77 Kirtikéta descended from Hastin of Hastini- 


Kareda = Ourera 
Karhid, in Sitdrd ; its: hadien “ead ‘ancient 
~ names, 377, 378; —the phices mentioned 
iw the plates of A. D. 959, idontitied —_... 
Karimidi or Karividi Neal district ; its 
294 how, OT 
Kirivana, the (Jains) fas eee Zs mae 
Karividi or Karimidi ed districl | 


position =f tay ee as 
Karna, an alleged Chilukyn eu o+ 206,207 fh. 
arpa, oon of Kent and Pit (Sales), 


373 


~- 297 
Katha, an ascetic, connected with Piri. 
vanitha, 302: = Méghimilin _ 
katekomutkalita, an expression meaning a 


camp was pitched” i 
Kavya Usanne =the Tercher and ep ahaa 
tative of the Asuras ... oo ss * a 


kay ir = coir ae i. os *s6 
var ie = 342 


Kedgeree ... 
Kedgerie = Khijr, 953; the name oe 


ease. = kitesall = oh . H7 


Eee oe ene we ee me gees 
ae <7 ah ous . 353 





Knit eeeatesnced district a 264, 966, 2u7 
Kerare = Carera ana nee - 250 


Kesar, discussed, 329: Sah King of the 
Gods, $35, 341; is King of clang (Earth’, 
S40:—os the Sun, 149:— os a saviour, 
363 ;— na an Agn (the 19th), Si:— = 
Dongrab, $6) :— and ‘aBruguma, song to, 
s62:—a lullaby to, as a babe, 360:—n 


hymn to, 35!:— his festival in the 
Spring .. » 3o9 
Kesar Sara, Bprinig Myth of the, 929 f 
Winter Myths of the, 330:— is Pre- Bud- 
dhistic, 330 :— an episode of the ... ool 
Kési, a demon killed by Kaisa (Jaina)... © 
key, a protector against the Evil Eye 101 £. 
Ehalithi bin Al Holith, ‘Mappila bev om Ooh 
Kbara, a demon killed by Kansa (Jaina) ... 29 
Khérabelo of Kalinga, histeurieal narrative im 
inscription of .. er.) 
Kbitigith ¢u near VadAthanagrima ... oe B17 
Khidrépor = Koppam .. _ a 


Khromo, the Agu, 1; tale of 


802. 








pura (Jaina) ... aed . Dud 


‘Kiru-Nareyarngal in the Kisukad Geviniye i G62 
| Eisukidl seventy district ; ite position, bounda- 


ries, chief towns, and history, 259 &. ;-—its 
Sacskrit name was Sulvitavi, 261, 264 ;— 





the meaning of ite name =... see » 264 
Kisovolal, an ancient name of Pastadakal 
in Bijapur ee _ ~~ #08, 265 
kitesall=cmbrella=:burabulla—parrasoll eee BAT 
Kittle-Bottom, the, 444; the name discussed, 
ia in the Nagari Hills ssn ae bad £. 
kittysol = kitesall an um one ons o47 
Kling = Oheling = Quillin Aah t sO 
Eodagandr in the Karividi Fo os «vee B08 
Kédungalldr =Crangunore .. aie . 501 
Kodikop in the Dhirwir District, 261 Pod 
Eira-Nareyamgal .. ‘+ 
Kogada or Koganda, a biruda applied to 
Krishna Til . ose ws Ged 
Koégala, a town in the Ballary District «. 108 
Koégali country, localiged =... oe 106 
Kognoli = Kongulaval ee eee 1 
Kola Baith, Mippila hero —... . id 
Kolhdpur, the temple of Mahdlakshml or 
Ambibai ot; remarks on an eens 
aaid to exist Stans rm este) 207 n. 
Kollika Mount ... . 241 


Konganivarman, the mythical firet Gabgn ok B10 
Konganili = Kongulavali ei ~ O7U 
Sosa an neeneen chrontole 
of Mysore .. - - 6, 20) and n, 
Kongulavali near Sclagira, $70: = Eognoli 
=Kongnoolee = Kongalavalli = Konyandli, 370 
Kongulavali twelve, a group of villages wear 
Miraj, localised, 369, 370; the erent ts 
] 


| ownership of . a 

| Konndr, in Dharwar, ennai on thei ett 
tion at . was » 210 
289, aad 


Kopébrara, a said at Khidrapur a 
Koppam, a famous ancient battle-field; it ts 
the modern Khidripur in the shies 


territory ret om . och 


Korantaka, the Forest of _ Py 
Koddnbhi== Nyanng-yee es _ gas 
Kotta; there is no evidence of the existence 

woe OLY 


of anv such tribal or dynastic name 
kotfanigraha, kojtanigrakin, a word probably 
meaning ‘a co ofafort’. . .. It 
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Krishn’, the, styled “ the a .. $72, 381. kutcheree (Ehichri), Om pe 


Krishna, Jaind view of, 288 f : Drelcanioal 
epithets of, among Jainas, 3)2:— son of 
Dévaki, Jaina story of, 298 £,; born at 
Gikula, 298; his doings at Mathart ante OT. | 


Krishna worship, rise of, 280 f.; ritual of, 
foreign, 224 f. : —offect of Christianity on. 285¢. | 








1 on nae gol 
Kyd, Alexander, “appointed Bupt. of the 
Andamans ons ase »» 91, 184 
yseae =r Sena. of eee Pre oo a50 
# 
[, 1 and », interchanges of ... ona aes 


1 and 4, subevibiagme 30; in Erambarage- 


Krishoaverné, the river Krishud, 372 ; — the Yelbarga, 262;—other instances ...  ... 377 
origin of this name, and variants of it ... 378 ee a . oe 
Kristnapooree = Limbarimik& =... sm. 515 | Ladakhi Ritual, 131 #,; Songs... 131 ff. 
Kritavirya deacended from Hastin of | lagnadévi, cow (Jaina) a on SOF 
Hastinipura (Jaina)... = -- sw» awe 294 | Lakshmand, wife of Krishna (Jaina) + 294 
Kroshtuki, the astrologer, Jaina ‘version of | Lakshméshwar = Palikanagara, 106, = 
his story a oe «. 200 : . 106 
Kshitimandana in Sisobala (Jains) = 200 Lakshmbehwar, remarks about two. epuiions 
: , | w= Batrunjaya .. 244 | ; al... oe cone 
Kshétram Mahavidéham Fe 


Kubéra, builds Dviraké dl iver ita t 
Krishna ond his relatives (Jaina) Le 


Kadlépura, remarke about an inscription at...200f tackdac bans tice “= 


Kudugtr add,a division of the Pandd six- 


-- SHS | - Lakshmnllilivildeam, a foreat at Satrunjaya.. 260 


Lakuliéa, a Baivea teacher... 


- $01 | Hambt — Brinjtet — Sogit, 547: = songs 
alr i = on 245 


Pr on 


| law, of property, Muhammadan, 322 ff.; aa to 


thousand province .. . w=.» 216m ecclesiastical righta, 322:— as related in 
Kukkutapidagiri, €0 £ ; = Gurphdagiri, 87; inscriptions | 
Chinese accounts of, 87f.; identified with leager, 339 ; the term discussed, 309 = legger. a93 
Bobnith Hill, Sf; identified, is mot lCogpo, king of the water-spirits ... .. 899 
Eourkihir — oe idem, golden hat = the sun (Tibet)... ... 148 
Kukkutéévaram, the Jaina tfrtham - O09. | Tesbewrd ke: nc asco |. ae ee 
Kila, son of Jarisandha, Jaina story of -- 300 = leager ... . 593 
Kuliin — the Kwangtung, a ship Li =» 18 Tesbinids on Pendarbch, Renita. "875; = 
Kaloba Hill, deseription of, 90 ff. ; sacred sites Retrésh .. aaa , 
on, 92 ff.; Daédvatdra sculptures ... M4 | tha = a god in Tibet, 186; coloured white 
Kumérapala of Vallabhi (Jaina) . 7 for luck ... =a «. 141 
Kumudini, wife of Vidura (Jaina) ... - 206 | thatho = god's seat se ot white stone 
Kundalidri, Mount (Jaina)... “te 245 on hill-tops in Tibet .. ain on 106 


Kiindi three-thousand province Se 
Eunthu descended from Hastin of Hastini- 
pura (Jaina)... +» 204 
Kant, wife of Pindu, Tatu story of, “996 f.; 
daughter of Vasudéva, wife of Pindn, 294, 


I Kristnapooree » B15 
Limbirimikd, an ancient village, localised. 515, 616 
| Limbaree derived from the Limbdrimikd ... 516 
| Lingdyate, or Vira-Saivas ; the foundation 


of their sect or on 2 
mother of Yudhishthira, 299, mother of | literature, Indian, generally of ‘bo histonionl 
Arjuna, 209; mother of Bhima, 299 -— value ... 12 
builds u temple at Nasikya (Jaina), 109 : literary worka ; ‘the shes: of histevioal 
sculptures at, described ee ves Gob ff. | items in the introducticns and colophons 

Kurkihar ia not Kul katapidagiri -- 846] of them, 18; j—and the necessity of hast 
Eurumbars, the, of the Wynaad Hills, 410, ing euch items...  ... iil 26 
421 :— Molla, possibly — in the | ékapdias in Tibet et a gil 136, lé4l 
Edakal Cave carvings — - 413 | Loovain, the (1746) 64, 243 
Kurtinda, Kurundaka, anciesit name rie Ku- ional personality of pot ee 128 f. 
rundwid Ee re -218n,87landn, | Lotinthe Qorda...  .... 44 
Kusigtrapura= old Rajagrha, 57 = modern | Macmehone, mate of the Wake, rlion of 
Hajgir .. oes «=. 56 the Log... _ t+ 
kufdmra, * a fraudulent charter’ ‘i -» 202 | madahastipdderakehapdlake, ‘ captain of the 


kGfasdeanc, ‘a forged charter’ 


- 202 | guards of elephants’ .., 





Madapollam rer one oe ODO 
Mudgalas, a pedple (Taina) ==_-/\eesi, =e 


Madhumat!, the town of Vikramirka, 304 :— 
is in the Sanrishtra-mandala sou as 
Madraka, father of Midri (Jaina)... 
Madras, French attack on (1748), 64 f.; 
captore of, by the French (1746), 65, 
discussed 


448 -— the name . S54 
MAdri, daughter of Vasudéva, wife of Pandu, 
224; Janina story of .... oe 297 


Madubivi = Mudbawee — Madbhav, | 370 





mear Belagiira 1. 9 oe use ums us, STO 
Ma zadha, Old, tour in ... aoe oss oe 
Migudhl dialect, derivation of the ... 554 f. 
Magere in the Karividi Thirty es oe 
magi¢ squares in the Edakal Cave 413 fF. 





South Indian versions of, 118 :— value of 


the Persian and Javanic versions of 
merit Hill in the 3 3 
co hee 


eyo ‘illu Win: Gente! Provinces ; 
remarks on them and on os Saiva shrine 
there Prt 511 ff, 
Mabsddn, title of | the High Priest of the 
Mé&ppilas 


= Hi 


Zs ae ww» 502 
Mahihimarant, Mount (J tee) et . 243 
Mabdkala, a rdéshosg conquered by Mahfpala 246 
Mahanémi (Jaina) wn a os SO] 
Mabipadam = Satrunjaya .. =» . 244 | 
mahdprabin, a village official oe ‘972 nD 
Mihbérishtri Prikpit, non-existent ... . 555 
presi ee ee ee = Shin aaa 
Whaat = bidentate nee . 
mdidimyos present imaginative history and 
dates, 201 n. oe eee 
' geographical inquiries a eee 


Mahividéhakhanda (Jaina)... _ on 2H 

Mahdévira (Jina) ... — ow 243 

MAbéévarl, = stream of Satrunjayn ... os wes SD 

Mahirheakamandala = Ruby Mines... ... 883 | 

es 5 geometry rime 
ithe r 





Malacca in the 16th Centary, 421m, Shahids, 
DONOR RM: ics eee eee es HOS £. | 


oe 20] | 


| marriage-concubinage with slave women; 


Malapuram Meee destruction of te, 
story of the... 
Malay trade in slaves from tha Amante os 12 


. O06 


Malik-bin-Awauli (Mippila hero)... 

Malik-ibn-Dinar, Muhammadaon apostle to 
Malabar - 

Malik-ibn-Habib, Muhamionden apostle to 
Malaber ne ew GOL 


_ 829 
» Ol 


Mallaks thirty, a peal ‘district j in the Karn- 
h&ta four-thousand province, ioralised. 379, 872 
Malparbha River, the ... os «= wee 200 
Minapura, an ancient town or village 511, 614 
| Mandnka, the Mishtrakita ... ve DOG 
| Mandali thousand province oe = oe OE 
Méndiditer, ancestor of Rima (Jaina) ie 251 
Mangalavéshtaka = Mangalvadhém... .. $86 
Manjéri Temple, the ... oe sae, 499 
Manichida, King of Rainapure « 247 


Manoel, Dom, hia instructions on aim 
voyageto Chinn... 
Manuel, Dom Nuno, sends an exp 
China (1521)... 
neni iseda. sapsiay. Mount (Jains). 
= Moplas, the, described, 499¢.; 
origin of name, 501 :— numbers of the. 
o02;— varieties of, 5Ol:—amount of 
Arab blood in the, 6021; Musarin! or 
hristian, 501; Jonaka or Chinaka, = 
Se oa §01:— Reliyion, nature of 
the, 504 f.; are Sunnie, 502; mosques of the, 
502; origin of the fanaticiem of, 499 f. 
culminating day of, 501f.; High Priest 
of the, 502:— war songs of the, 499 ff, 


421 








528 @.; war knives of the ... aw. 490 
maps of India, lsat, 1642-1780 ... we O46 
Marith! dialect, derivation of the . ba4 


Maria, the ace girl, manana! # intrigue 

with * oe S85 ff. 
Maria, daughter ‘of the ‘Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice, wife of a son of Nishirviin, 244; 
legendary ancestress of the princes of 
dayapura (Méwar) .. .o ris » 244 
origin of Mubammadan law of . 3 
marriage song in Weatern Tibet, 191 #. :— 

in Ledikh ws us + 131 ff. 
marriage ritual in Western Tibet, 131 #.: — 

131 #.; in Ladikh in two parts, praia 


: and Pre-Buddhist * - 148 
, | Miirndéva in the Satrunjaya Danet vee DG 
4 | Mirudéva,son of Prasinajil .. — ... . 248 
| Mirud4+rt, wife of Mirndéva, mother of 
Rishabha : eH o. 248 L 
| "Marut, the winds, aa Vedic gods rr a 276 


580 





Jorge, early Portuguese 
visit to China (1515), 424: — commands a 
vessel in voyage to China (1517), 425:— 


founds a trade at Obwanchanfi, 1518 .. 427 
Mascarenhas, Pero, his proceedings in 

Malaces i it 1526 ore on one an 43h 
mask, a protector i ER the Evil Eye, 102f,, 310 
Masulipatam, 343; the nome discussed, 354, 307 £ 
Matehulipatam = Masulipatam 1 055, 392 
mathal (Arabic) = aphorism, 165; full sense 

of the term, 165:— in Arabic Tradition, 

179.8. :—of the Gorda, period of ... 
matroas M1755 .. os ‘Gul =n 
Mecca, the capture of, 459; the first pile 


wrimage tO we see vee as BT 
Mégbha-Kumira, enemy of Bharata (Jaina) eee 248 | 
MéghimAlin = Kathe... 0 060 we BOD | 
Maigharatijini Rig, discussion on the « O19 
Mello, Diogo Ges commands a vessel to 

China (1522) 10 eee oe oo 43) 


Molp&tl, ancient name of Mélpadi in the 


North Arcot district Pers aT rrr aoe tr 
Mendoza, Gonzalez de,on China .. ... 447 | 
Meru, Mount... nas =f ive os 24 
Meru (friha (Jaina) a atk vie ws S15 
Mesepatamya = Masulipatam... on O99 
Mésha, a demon killed by Katsa (Jaina) eo. 209 
Mesolopatane = Masulipatam... ..  .. 308 
messcolf, a corruption of Meas House sae 16 
Messelpotania = Masulipatam _ « O88 
Messiah, the, in the Gord... .. a. 60 
milk in suckling women, enperstitiins as to, 

1i3 :—a protector against the Evil Eye... 103 
miracles, Mahammad and the performance 

of se es . 429,32 
Mirifije ives hundred dampane, the henad- 

quarters sub-division of the ancient Miraj 

territory - one +t w «=—s BAD, 
mirror, a protector against the ‘Evil Eye .. 103 
Mithili, the residence of Vira (Jina) oe 2A 
Mithra in the Avesta 1.00 ase ae oe BT 
Mithyativi-dévas, the (Jaina) ... by ae O08 
Mitra = the Day Sky ... ns a «. 270 | 
Mitchha princes in Vallabhi (Janina) .. a 807 | 
modern forgeries; the Sersdhtnnvers plates, 

203 ;—ao plate in the Library of the Ariatic 

Society of Bengal, 203;—some records at 

Riméshwaram om ze can) ate | 
Mogul, = the raling Indian Mutidmiusdii,. 07 


Midnipilomoréva = Blackwood'’s Harbour ... ¢58 

monkey, a protector against the Evil Eye ... 103 

monsoon, 3309; discussion on the various 
aenees of the term, 393 f.:—the season so 
named, 304; the wind and the season so 
named, a4: the winds a9 named, 394: the 


a 178) 
. 458'| 


weather change so named, 395:—— the 
bad weather at the equinoctial changes ... 394 


monumental inscriptions, historical value of 18 
Moor, 240—an Indian Mubammadan 
discnased on ote one oom 296 f. 
Moorman = an Indian Mubhammadan ons ae 
Moors = Hindustani... op eee 
Moplas, = MApilian, the, described... 4004, 
Mosalemadu, an ancient village ae ee | | 
Moses, story of, in the Gordn .. +41, 4,47 f. 
Moscpatania = Masulipatam... a...» S08 
Mota, Antonio da, visite China i in Lo42 a» dod 
moturpha, house (properly trade) tax, ex-— 
plained ... + ai ais. | form 
mouth, a protector aeeet the EvilEye ... 103 
Mudgalas, conquer of Saurishtra, Kachha, 
Litu(Jmina) .-. a += 505 


Mudiampilli, goddess of the Ganapativattam 
Chetties ane ow 400 

Muduvalala, the modern Muabél, 381, 282 ,— 
another place of the sume name ... 268. 

Muhammad, rise of the name, 327 ff.; ua 0 
name in the Qorda proves an interpolation, 
522: — os the founder of a State, 224; aa a 
“ story-teller,” 41; his domestic affairs, 


$82 ff.:— ing of Mecea (MiAppila) = SST 
Moukkanna-Kadamba .. ss += 220 ic, 
Mukkukonda = the Kittle-Bottom , on Gab 
Muktigtham = Satronjaya .. «. a. 2é4 
mvni (Jmima} .+« on . 242 


Munisuvrata as King of Champa(J aina story 

203, = Suvrata, 294:—son of Bamitra .. 23 
Misa, a Mappila hero one on nn oe bot 
Mushtika, a wrestler killed hy Krishna 


(Jaina) . ona ead noe aan sam am zoo 
THUSSOULL = mOnNeCon ... sinh at oe OM 
Musale = Masiilipatam scive i | taoec ome 


Mysore, a list of spurious records from, 

219 f.;—remarks pSout them  ... 202 n,, 
D+, 205, 206, 2908 o., 209 f, 211, 213 

Mythology, Jaina, note on, 27 £. :— ope 

rative, discredited as aacience  ... ees 


mand [,l interchanges of 5 9 sss ove, 259) 
Naaman in the Gordy ... ant - ae | 6 
Nabhdya == Rishabba (Jina) ... snl oa, wae 
Nibhi — Mirudéva ... = - ow 248 
Nigaon = Uragagrima use te oe STS 
Nagari-Nose, = the Kittle-Bottom ... oe Gk 


Nigamathina near Vidithinagrima, 517 ; 
= Nagawthan, 517; Nigéndri, astream of 


Satrunjaya Per oon ome a4 
Nageéa in the Babeouiavi Range ate oe 
| Naghusha, ancestor of Rima (Jaina) vos SL 














INDEX. 581 

Nagila, Jaina teather ... os one a. O08 Noah i in the Qords ane a= 42, ww 
nail, a protector against the Evil Eye «+ 103 | Nolambavadi thinly tyo-thonsand - province, 
nail-parings unlucky inn one aoe 120 | 107, 108, 108, 265 
Nairs, devolution of property amoite the a BOF North East Harbour in the Andamans = Port 
Nakula, aon of Paudu (Jaina)... on ane zo | Cornwallis Bee one — 28, 1S 
Nalanda of Hinen Tsiang— modern Badgaon.. 55 | Norton, Robert, Cuenta ofthe Wake ... 64 
Nanda, Jaina storyof .. fas 200f- | numbers, a protector sean the Evil Eye, 
Nandlavara, Mount (Jaina) od oF si 245 14 F es holy, Tibetan ag oe ne Bb 
Naratha Maharishi = Iblia (MAppila) .. 533 | Nyopus, the, described... ... 131, 136 
Naravarman of Satrunjaya, 247:— father of ‘| 

Prabhivati_—... ot 0s Soe OD 
Nariyapa, Jaina legend of Pi = = 951 official records in eurly times ee ae sna o 
Narcondam Island, Ritchie's Notes on - 234 | Old Harbour in the Andamans = Port 
Naregal, in the Roo fdlwka, remarks on the | eh 28 

inscriptions at vee » S11 | Omar, helps in the compilation of the Qorda, 
Nareyargal twelve, a group of villages i in 519;—ag a Mappilahero 4. 9s. ws 536 

the Belvola country .. .- -+ 264, 267 | Omar bin Katab, the second Mappila Shahid. 506 
Narmadé River, Jaina ongin ofite sanctity... 293 Oriesa, remarks on the ramedcalfs and 
Narsapore, the name discussed --  S54f| archivesof... as ree BL, B01 
Narsipelle near Narsapore ... sss - 3855 | Oontiya = Untikardtiki ai «+ 514 

Naraipore = Narsapore oon wee oe OOH ordeal, trial by, recorded in an inscription... 20 
Nadikya, Jaina tale of itaeanctity soe oes 20D 
Nasaipore = Narsapore ae) ee a ieee 
Nature in the Gorda... + 123 | Pachee = Panthay 44 0 uss uss aw 40 
Nature religion, triumph of intellect over . + 583 | paddy-boat _—.., wad wwe 343 
Nauraspooram = Narsapore . e+ oo 355 | Padmdderi, wife of Bumiire “ff . 293 
navel-oord, superstition asto ... —... ~ 256 | Padmivatipuratown .. a 18 
Nayak Gépil, court musician to Akbar ... 319 | Padmitara, an elephant killed by Krishna 

oe Pr ne (Jaina) a one . 20 


Nazareth near Missea alii 

Negith, a MAppila hell .. Ay. 

Negrais, Cape 4.0 9 ss ven wes 

Necobar = Nicobar... 

Nemi, one of the five principal Jains, | 240 -— 
a Jaina account of, 301f.:— = Arish- 
fanémi, 298 f.:— son of Samudravijaya 


(Jaina), 204 :— marriage of, 3(9:— 
“ sun-worsbipping " (Jaina) ... soe BSG 
Némiéa, Jaina view of, 288 f. ‘— Was o 


Harivatsa, 292 :— statue of, on Raivita, 
20]; worshipped on Raivdta — . 
Niép4l vamédvalf, remarks on the... 
Néuragimvu near Vedi hicagrions, 517: 


= Newargnon ... a . ol? 
Nicobara, Surrey of tha, ae. Kya s: nes . 184 
Nidagundi in the Eisukid Seventy in the 

Dhirwir District... _ vd . 261 
Nibotirt, son of Dévakt (Jaina) -+ 288 | 
Nila, Poranic mountain a on oon Cheb 
Nildngada, a Gandharva (Jaina) ase 296 
Nilavant, Mount (Jaina) ie haa ow 245 | 
Nimbani = Nimni, 372 = Limbare ... » O16 
Nine Gems, the ; the poet Ealidiss, etc. 3 and n. 
Nirviina, date of the, a note on the ... ww li 
Nishidhbs, Mount —" 243; Puranie 

mountain at eee | 





pede = péru — prow = galiot, « ‘ eailing 
veagel ... « «= uaa GT 


| Pagéra i in the Hishaigtbid district men- 


tioned in un early record as Pangaraka 511,513 
Pagodas, the Black and White, the names 


discossed Fae, | Ty ore ae ee . 48 
pPairau == prow ... oars . 161 
Paidich! dialect .. . 556 


Paithan: the laces menthoned in the plates 
of A.D. rid, ened, 515 ;—and those 
rewarch, the _ necessity for 


fate ae r ww 39 
Paleakate = Pulicat os ee vee Gah 
Palecate = Palieat om iow iam =ae 355 
palega = tone, a umall boat ... .. «. 161 
Palicata S Puilicat hes Pet a Prt) a4] 
pallakeen = palankine one oon ase ase OSD 
pallenge = tone,aemall boat... ...  ... 161 


Palliacatt = Pulicat ... . S48 
palm-leaves, protectors entinet ~ Evil Bye. 104 
Palus = Panaia .. 2 oon are ff. 
palwa (Malay), o kif, 161 :— palsedy Indian), 
eokif’ ... oon nae oon a LG] 
Panaés = Palus .. on Bes one a73 f, 





Paiichajanya, the bame of Krishna’s conch 
(Jaina) ... pe. 


Panigaraka, ancient aeie ot ‘Pagira in the 


Hishangibéd district... aus it 513 
Pandavas; Jaina view of the, 268 £,; the sons 
eneiaaeaamts (Jaina), 296 :— as Jaina 

| os OOD 


Pace adkine Dacia aeMYE: = -» 206 
Piniva near Vadithinagrima, 

Paniyas, the, of the Wynaad Hilla ... ... 410 
Panthay, derivations of, 39 ff.;: —? Pirsi ... 40 
papaya, note on, 552, apse A Soult ws 502 
Parable in the Qordn ... a eo aes 165 
parao = prow... a ote ROE 
Piriéaraparvats, Ganskritisod 1 name of Pua- 

raggnil 


i we 201 n. | 


Varnagadlizs Belgaum ; Ha naive Ganskyitived 
as Pairiéara , toe 201 n. 


parrata 
Pirasnith Temple on Kuluha Hill tee ane 03 


| Pendurém, one Seamuia a75: = Pandér, 


517:= Panui. 519 | 


S73 f: = Lenturth ... oe OTS 
Penti = Panthay... a aes ae pa 


peragua, Port., a fast sailing vessel . oe 161 
Pereira, Galiote, in China in 1849-70 _ oe 444 
Pereira, Ruy Vaz, death of, im IM4... «. 437 


Perestrello, Rafael, an early visitor to China, 

22 f.; Fs his visit to China a PT oon 424 
Periplus of the Ergthrean Sea waa a probally, 
Persaim (Baseein i in Borma) set Doss i Tae ie 30 
Périr ograhdra = Bélir a os on BO 
Phulgoért, Jaina teacher —... ue, nae BOS 
phallic worship, fis ocknectiom with Halvinwn, aga 
phallus, a protector against the tye si Eva 
Phaltan; ite ancient name was Pratyar 

daka *.. ee “ 

= prow 4... sense 
Pharaoh in the Qordin . ni 
Pha-si = Fanthay fall ake * 
phyugpo, origin of the Tibetan jes = rich, 456 





pard = prow ws oe ae a 
parce = prow ... ns oes .. 161 | Pillayar, Tamil name forGantia .. ... 255 
mart, paren; x heige bind. vs oo om 16] | Pinto, Fernio Mendez, his visit to China, 
parrasol]) = kitesal] = umbrella pe os ee 142-4 ... ao 439 ff. 
Parsees, advent in India of the ale Seipols Cave a= Pippala Cave... SN Te | 
Parsi = Panthay me .. 4 | Pipolo Stone, the ame AT ata iad 58 f. 
Picken, one of the five princizal Sines -» 240 | Pippala Cave, the, described ... ... 57 f. 
Pirévandtha, Jaina story of ... .. S302 | pirogue =prow=aleoa canoe (French)... 161 
pére(Malayilam)= prow ...  «.  «.. 161 | pitimbara=<Krishna (Jaina)... .. ... 302 
Parvalsbetta Range, the ion = .« 260 | Pithdpuram is the town vahasved to by Hiuen 
Parvaténdra = Satrunjaya .. ..  o» 244) Tsiangaa the capital of Kalinga ...  ... 
parwd, Dakhanil, alarge boat... ... . 161 | Piyadadi, importance of hia edicts and their 
Patilamila = Satrunjaya .. = as ~ 244 language, 278 :— Se ee 2768 
Pitaliputra, the ancient, sate of, at Poliicat = Pulicat oe i as «was 255 
Gunsar one see mit . mn sae o6f, Ponini, Mippila College at oer Le ee El 
Pitdra-Pimpalagrima ... a « 517 | Pondy = Pundy... ak + 356 
patlada; ita Meaning in thi name of Pattada- poems, Indian, historical ary of pees pl 13 
Kisuvolal _ ~~ oo» 269 andn. | Ponugunds thirty, an ancient group of 


Pattada-Kisuvolal, pt jae name of Pattada- 
kalin Bijipur, 259,200 ;—explanation of 
the name Ce ee 

Pattadakal in Bijipur, the ancient Kaave: 
lala, KEisuvolal, and Pattada-Kianvolal, 

969, 269, 963 
pafidea/fa, the lists of the successions of the 
Jain pontiffs; the necessity for examining 
them more fully _—... va: i Cavedy ae 
ie oma ge era Pippelescn: = 517 


ow 263 


, tanwdealia; the preservation of 
them in India .. a of, 22 
Pegu, Coast of, French ME, Map of (XVIIth 
Century) . 234 
Peixoto, Antonio, cola China im 1542 « 437 |- 
Palham, the, leaves the Downs, 1755... we £54 
Peking, Portuguese visit to, 1519... ao0 fF. 


am a #48 
| Portuguese, Mongrel, u language, 401 :- — 


villages in the Hungund tiluka, Bijdpur... 264 
porgo = purgoe .. Fe os ow. 162 


Port Blair originally called Port Ooriwallia 


29, 183; change of name from Port Corn- 
wallis, 29: — = Old Harbour = 28 

Portuguese intercourse with China im the 
lgth Century, 421 ff. : — letters from China, 
(1834-6), 467 ff.:—in Canton (1594-6), 
$21 f.:— forma of the titles of Chinese 
officials, 446 ; AIT! 


Indian, songs of the ... ans 400 ff. 
Prabhivati, danghter of Prabhdikara of 
Prithvipura, wife of Munisuvrata, 293 ;— 
wife of mb t= eo 302 ; be:omes a Jaina 
aecetic ... ~ “re _ 


Prabbébpadam = = Rebinibine 2 one 244 






isthe a-villave olbcla) “— ee 
prdhe (Malay)= prow... .. inp 
Praji-pati= Brahman... .. ... 


Prakrit Grammar, anotaon .. S53f. 
Pripata (Jaina) ..0 0... 0 0 ses ows DOE 
prodasti, ‘an eulogy * + oe tee we LF 
Prasénajit, son of Abhichandra on . 248 
Pratishtamuni of Supliriva(Jaina) . we Sb 


Pratishthina, ancient name of Paithan in 
the Nizom's Dominions, §145;—the country 
round it was called the Pratishthina bhudti, 
6l15-—on the Godivari, legendary home of 
SAlivdhana 





nm | oe 2A 
ancora 307 = Phaltan ae “9804, 
3 _ foar-thousand province, the 
om ry ar B20, 361 
prau (Malay) : STOW ness ten; wee 6 
praw= prow... on vee LBL 
prayer, a protector agsinat ‘the Evil Eye, 
105 :— ap Seed Me eseis 0). ve SB 
research ee os we bE 
priests in India, power of the “ 283 f. 
Prithvipati, son of Hari (Jaina) oe BOR 
Prithvipitham = ore oon ee 
Prithvipura in Magadha (Jaina) a" B89 f. 
POR = prow cess LR 
proe = prow uw os )=—Cwe 1G] 
dopo atissesieaee in the ‘Gordes. 123 f. 
proves = prow . oe ~~ as os LBL 
prow = (Malay). a eailing veesel, 161 :— 
double derivation from Malaydlam paru 
and Malay prahu ose or lol 
Pealmas, imitations of the, in the Qordn aoe 124 fF, 
Ptolemy's cb tga i has about 
A.D.1 ... a ws 24m. 
public-works in inscriptions ee | 
Pulicat the name discussed . oe «nD ODE. 
Puligere three-hundred district.. -106 and n., | 
262, 265 
méshwar ww. sai lar | tpg ae 
een +» oH 
Pulivappapansvida) ancisut amue of f ‘ Hooly- ! 
beade" in Bellary _ oat ~ 255 
Pash} cc Pecage aix- thousand province 915 n, 
Pondarika = Satrunjaya, 244; origin of the 
name, 249 :— the ere in 240; 
Puntai > Panthay ohm Pre] ih 


Punyardél = Satranjaya cs 244 
Pupyarilée iin asi in the » Satrunjoyn 
Range . » 2465 


a5 
366 
40 
Pporgs = pargoe on oe oes = «+ 162 


aoe ae ht 


purgoo = purgoe 
Porana, son of Andhakarrishni (Jaina) 
Purduas, remarks on the historical chapters 
of the, 10 f. ;—the geographical — 
require to be fully examined ass a7 
Purandara, son of Vajrabihu... ... 
aggernaut 





Pari — J. 
Purification, corensonial BEES ‘averting 


the Evil Eye nm eee S08 ff, 
Purigero three-hondred district ; - 106and n,, 
262, 265 


méshwar oe mo ue oe 106 
| Bishan, toe Velie gods ct Gc Pe vee O74 
PishAniragagrima = Uragagrima .. ... 379 
= (Jaina), a division sche 


eee &, “+ ws BAb 


Satrunjaya 
| Pttand, ogress killed by Krishna (Jaina) . . 298 
| Puthee = Panthay 


an 9 


‘ioe en ee 


Qibla ened as verenaien, S31; ; change from 
Jerusalem to ee || 
Qarda, thi! age into the, 121 #, 165 ff, 
223%, T210., 3298. 4578, 519 #.-— 
based on memory, 520 f.; — portrays 
Muhammad ss a man, 399: Mohammad 
did not mean to compile a book, 519; 
compiled by Zeid bin Thabit, 519 ; —oldest 
descriptions in the, 44; — chronology of 
the, 526 f.:-— the Medinian Revelations, 
223 @, 228 #.; Meccan and Medinian 
Medinian Revelations relate to the social 
constitutiona, 224; the Narrative Revelations 
in the, 41; Descriptive Revelations in the, 
121 #f.; Legislative Revelations in the, 
127 f.; the basis of Muhammadan Law, 
127 ff. ; historical references in the, 41 f.; 
the “ Hypocrites,” 224 #f.:— ritual preacrip- 
tions, 231; religions observances inculcated 
in the, 128; unity of God in the, 123 f.; the 
Divine Providence in the, 122 f.; "fata" 
in the, arose out of politica, 324; the last day 
in the, 122; Creation, the, in the, 121; 
Nature in the, 122:— the Parable in the, 
165; period of the mathals in the, 175. 
aphorisme in the, 165 ff.; poetry in the, 165 - 
a tert on the Signa, in the, 196 £.; exorciam 
in the, 123; mysterious letters in the, are 
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monograms, 524 f.:— imitation of the 
Pealms in the, 124 £.; deuteronomic 
character of speeches in the, 465:— 
interpolation in the, 621;— principle of 


Abrogation 
Qoreish, Muhammad's treaty with the 


Quarters, the shee eat OT fA N Sone: 151 | 


oon 350 
3ao, 399 


on he oom 


Lesa lan Ooi aes 


nee oom on 


and |, interchanges of ; im repens 


Yelbarga, 262;—other instances .. ate 
Rabbika, the word for God before Alléh ... 457 
Rabiyath, A Mippila hero haa mee eam bat 
rack arrack «.. -— ue ee 
Ridhi, wife of Sdta (Jaina) in ove DOT 


, the, note on A 

Rairata, Mount, 242— Girnhr, 288, in the 
eae Rese gia — shrine attributed 
to Bharata kas 

Rajigrha = Girivraja, BT: old — Kustgite- 
pura, 57; = modern Rajgir, 55f :—New, of 
Hiuen Tsiang, 56:—Old —modern Rijgir. 6 

Rajapura, origin of Jaina temple at .. . WS 

Rijateraviginf, remarks on the historical 
nature of the . 

Rijdealikathe, an 5 imaginative’ chroeiste of 
Mysore .. = 6, 201 and n. 

edjapali, lists of “the lineal successions of 
kings nna see ts 22 

Rajéndrachida the Dravila (in the aa 

Wadgaon plates) 

RAjgir == Réjagrba, 5h ff; Tirtha of, 56: — 

eee fe of the Tirtha at, ie eS: 
calue of 

RAjirhati, daughter of Ugrasinn rife of Nemi 
(Jaina) .. 

RAjpind Care, described 
Raktapura, another name 
AltOm «.. os 

Rima, Jaina legend of 
Rima, son of Vasudéva, 24; , probably due to 
Buddhist influence... 

Ramadhdn, commencement of the fast 
Bicsapetene = Ramnepatam ... 00s 
Rimapura = Maulmain aes 
Rawdyaua, need for a critical text of 
Rawméshwaram, modern forgeries at, iit 


. a1 


56 
oa on Z f. 
of the moder 
ae A: . 106 
a . £61 

. a5 
on Bol 
« oof 
-. 249 
. 119 


. 249 | 


1g. 





ows TS | 





Rangoon (Syriam) River neers ss, SS 
Ranna, the poet, pareve 949-50 at 
Maudhdl .. aa Per we eae Mont | 
| Raphi, a Mippila bet... ™ . 502 
Rathanémi(Jaina)  ... ov on GOL 
Ratna, the adorner of the temple of Némion — 
| Raivata (Jaina) +8 oe aoe ote 
i} Ratnapura, a town any oon on 247 
Ratnaéékhara of Katnapura (Jaina). oes om SOG 
Ratnavat!, wife of Ratnagékhara (Jaina) ... 296 
Ravana, Jaina legend of —... . gee 
Rebiath, Mappila hero... 9 22. 0 see wee BO 
records, uncient lodian official ats -— 


records, historical, Indian; classification of 
them according to the piaterials on which 
they have been preserved, 14 f. ;—and 
according to the objects of them, 1d ff. ; 
—apurious records, 201 ff.;— records con- 
taining passayes of different dates, 20? ; — 
genuine records which have been tampered 


with ... a » 213 and n. 
Rego, Aeivcen as. ronehos China (1581) we 450 
Reibina, Muhammad's Jewish wife .. . oom 


Religion—began with nature- symbolism, 270; 
paeved on to a deity arising out of nature- 
symbolism, 270:— doctrines, promulgated 
by inscriptions, 19:— the part that it has 
played in the preservation of ancwot 
Indian history, 19 #.:-— in India, history 
of, 268 ff.; value of India for studying devel- 
opment of, 268; Aryan period of, 260 £ ; of 
the Becond Vedic period, 276 ; origin of the 
Buddhist, 277 2.; of the Jnina, rise of the, 


80; in Che Yudo-Rentoete period = 268 f. 
Révrakanuimmadi, wife of Botugea I. . ow 265 
rGyabbahin, King of Heaven ... 334, 338 

| Ribho, the gods of the smiths = ove 274 
ring-finger, andmins nae a 3m. ail 


Ripumalla, a Yddava, 242; of the rise of 
VanapAla, 247; lives at Raivata ... = one 
Risbabha, son of Mirudéva, 248; his children 244 
Rishabhasvimin the first Jina, 247 ; — ongin 
of the image of ase -- BOE 
Rishabha-déra, temple of mee oo” of 249 
Ritchie, John, his survey of the pee 
mans 2392 ff. 
rites, prpkecties againad ‘the Evil Eye . 105 
ER yanbymng-abyerPes 833, 341; the steed of 
Késar ..- . 20 


a sok er 


rock-carvings, in the Edakal Oars; described: 


pretend to be ancient records 4 _oo8 | 411; mature of, 415,420; age discussed, 
Ramnepatam, JH; the nume discussed . | 386 f. | 413: —in the Wynaad + 409 

Ramyekam, a mountain a, Jaina) ... 243 | Rodrigues. Francisco, commands a venel to 
-mtin = Ramadhan . ae 931 | China, 1519. + we 426 
aw. oO | Robana mountain (Jaina) .. 200 


Riagoen aan BEd eee 





Rohit wit of Kain inn 298; — wile ot 
romances, historical, instances ot a Ng 
remarks on them - 
Rosipor = Narsapore are one eed 


on cry . 


Rose, the, Galley, in Delagoa Bay (1756), ... 459 


Ruchaks firtha (Jaina) 0 =) ses we 
Rudra, the Vedic, depends on natare-sym- 
boliam, 276: the god of the period following 


the Vida eae 
Rodva=Kalkin.. 2 we. one OP 

Eekebiist, wits of Kehoe (dian): cc ai 204 
Rub in the Qordn unexplained... eer nS i 

Rapyas, Mount (Jaina) per) wae aes vow BAD 





of ey Ober ae | | 
Sahadiva, son of Pandu(Jaina) § .. +» 299 
Sabasrakhya in woken = 7 | 





dalmaraputra in the Satruny 
emare eee ds, heaven of the “Tkae 


valli’ Lit: ia 16th Century in India, 
English Fras bea aids 66 f. 
| «| S81 


Saikhuran, Mippila hero aoe i 
Saiva religion in literature os wn 
Saiviem, the revival of, in the twelfth jr tae 
Ae Dy pvt one 
Sikadvipdya-Brihmanas were Irantane a 
Sakata, ogre killed by Krishna (Jaina) -. 
Suktisimha of Saurashtra, «= 0 == + 
Sakani, son of Subala of Gandhiira (Jaina)... 
Sakuni, ogress killed by Epuhna ar) “oa 
Salgar = Selagira . 370 
Salih inthe Qordu —_..... 
Sélivihana, legendary ruler Pratishthina on 
the Godivari 2.0 ee acct) sont 
a ae peter * Ladakh, 456 ; the measure 
currency in Ladakh, 454;— a protector 
serine th Bei an 
plates pee 754; a emark 
“about the places which purport to be 
mentioned in them =; «+ «= ves 28 
Somssi-Gadigere egrukdra oo oe 265 and n. 
Samatirthaka, an ancient village, identified... 515 


oe 


aon =a eal 





| pura (Jaina), 294, story of oe jee 
oe 


44 





ms 301 D., SOT n. 

Samméta Saila, Némi goes to ... oa 0g 
Samméta Sikhara (Jaina) one i ay O94 
Samméta tfrfha (Jnina)... 5. ene BL 
tbe : : owe $54 


historical narrative in inscrip- - 
tion of . “tte wv oe 8 
| aYij Yadave of Giridurgs (Jaina), 
246; son of Andhakavrishni, 294, 297; 








a end wae a 38+ 
HastinSpura (Jaina) . ee 

| sanbilg, Arabic fora sailing boat 3... =. 1él 
Sandrokottos, Chandragupta .. —«.. ~- 36 
saaghyi, the, hie duty (Jains)... 4. ee 249 





Sanskrit ‘Text Society, a egieeeaghe n7f. 


(Jaina) ae: | pee “ 
Gantt, ‘Gass O€ tha five principal Jinas .) 240, 250 
= Sattapanna, derivation of re 

Seah Kepardiyalanys © tank at Satrun- 


jaya toe os B41 
Sdrikachebha or  Sinkkachchha sieeve: th 
group of villages in the Paithan 
‘country -. z: 515, 516 
Sdrngapénl = Krishna (Jaina) 1 SOD 
| SArngin = Kyishna (Jaina) «0 +. SUE 
Sarrakfimada = Satrunjaya. ... oo 44 
Sarvatirthdvatiram, a tank at eauiwa. 241 
| Sdsanadévi, a kind of being Gane) » 240 
| adeanaswadart = adsanadict .. na ewe’ B41 
Sadilékhi, wife of Saeeatealincs one’ SAG 
Sidvata = Satronjaya vos Seb 


Satapatraka in the Sabratitove, Renee ow B45 
sati, occurrence of, in inscriptions .. «. 15 
Ratraséna, son of Dévaki (Jaima) .. «=. 


Satrunjays. synonyms for 4. se nse 
River os ag 


ya 
Sabrunjeya Mdhdtayam, 239 ff, O68 ff; 


character ASB POC wa aes = 
| Cave, true site of, 60: various 
views of, 58; described =. = a7 ff. 
Satyabhimdé, sister of Kansa (Jaina), 299 :— 
wife of Erishna (Jaina), 294; story of her 
marriage with Krishna (Jaina) te . 299 
, Jaina teacher ie .. 208 


Satyavatl, wite of Birhtann, her story Jaina), 
905 £1; mother of Chitriiagada and Vichi- 


travirya iJ aina) = oon vas ow ZOG 
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Renithamdudiva (Jains) cw | =e O51 * the, in the Gorin, 42.4: maaaaea 
Baundatti, spurious records from the Si a = i) Oe 
neighbourhood of .. tee oe «9809, 217 2. “Sins,” a text on the, | inthe Qorda, 26 £.; 
Saura, grandson of Vasu (Jaina) we = wwe 294 | oof God in the Qorda, 121:— “of the Book” 
Sauri rules at Sauryapura in Kufavarta .. 294 | imthe Qordm ... 0 a 9 nee 0 weno, MY 
Sauripura,atown (Jaina) 4. ss see SOE i : 
Sauvira in Sindh founded by Suvira (Jaina). 204 
Savitri in the Vedic period, 274; takes the 


ae =e 

aon Ae 

se ll cael EB 

: ie 

Situs, Chtidinn ta ta chile =f as’ — ia at 


seahorse, a protector against the Evil Eye. 187 
Seahorse, the oa oo non ane 184, 186 
sale. historical aabee-de olsen eer ae 
seapiah = sepoy vw ayo vwe 120 
seapie = = SpOyF vs one oe ow. 120 
seclusion, origin of, to avert the vil Eyo: S08 ff. 
secretary = sereetore =a writing case =... 168 


Sihharath, omy of Jaraaodha (Jaina) 291 
Bindle’ founibys: » trudiliowal ponent Ge Sie 
origin =. oon oon oe on oe o78 
Sindavidi country, localised ... ose — 257 
Sindas, the land of the, 257 ff. — history of 
the (997 A.D.to1233A.D) .. 2654 
siren, a protector against the Evil Eye ... 187 


ee een Siriguppe in the Karividi Thirty .. +. 268 
thusdated .. 00 os ose simin, siminéf, o corruption of Portland 
Selagiira, ancient name of * Salgar,’ “ Cement ™ on oon oon = os 16S 
' : -. 969,370 | sirmit,a corruption of Portland “Cement” 163 
sepoy, early references to the “Anglo-Indian- Sitalasvimin, temple of (Jaina) =... ss 292 
word ss. + 120 | Siva, rise of, as a god, 277:— worship, 
Beciilteday Eleusiqaee de, visits Ohina in 1544, 437 origin of its present prevalence »» 202 

Sequeira, Lopes de, saila for China . . 421 | Sivd, wife of Samndravijaya (Juins), 207:— 


serpent, a protector againat the Evil Eye, 
187 :— in the Jaina faith, origin of owe DS 
Séuna country, the, was the country round 


mother of Ariahtanem! nme ane Peay on 
Sivapuri in the Kandéimbaka forest (Jaina)... 
Sivandr, ancient name of — maorenl rete 


Dévagiri- -Daulatibid ... oon a2 owe OLE io Dharwar — nak ee | 
Seven Sleepers ot Ephesus, the, in the ico tian “vail Sa bao ae 
Qordn — — = we «(49 thology... oo oat 147 


Sewatta = Samatirthaka we Re MIS 
shaal (suul, Sdlj,atimber 4. we 508 
shiohidiam... a fet a we 560 
Shahfdu Mdla Pattu, the Mee ooh w= 505 
Shaibath, a Mippila hero nus wee BG 
shai = chae ae aod f. 

Sharf-ibn-Malik, Makiceteadion apontl to 
Malabar = ~ we OL 
Sheba, Queen of, i in the Qordn ee a 
Shekh Brabm = Farid S4ni 2. 830... ues BST 
shell, a protector against the Evil Eye a» 187 
biimita, sonof Andhakavrishni (Jaina) ... 24 
bhocil in the Qordn 44.00 oes << oe oh] 
SiddhAdri = Raivata — (tirnir ono 
Siddhardj in the Satronjaya Range ... , 45 
Siddhasena, aaa Jaina hero... oo | os 
O44 


skeleton, 0 protector agaisiat the Bvil Bye. 187 
akull, a protector against the Evil Eye ... 188 
eK yab-sbdnn, the Earth Mother ine . 339 
S5bniith Hill is im the Mahér Hills, 83 f£.; site 

of Kukkutapadagiri .. ... a) lu BEE 
Ridissa, ancestor of RAma(Jainn) «.. «. 261 
| Sodom and Gomorra, Indian version of the 
atory of... aes oor a a ww 200 


Bolomon in the Qords ... ae a ow. 47 
| Bimaka, Jaina story of... oer ope 
Sémadé4va, an alleged Chilukya one 208, 207 0. 
Simayasas, son of Bahubali (Jaina), 250:— 
progenitor of the Lumar Race 3.0 es 251 


Siddhikebétram = Satrunjaya eer) Mie 


% 








wu. 357 | Eihaeraies. woseal 





ccsieal dnnpinative. katong 


Sonapore = Summerwarren a and dates, 201 n.;—but they may be useful 
Stabhinii, the atthe Satiapanna Cave. 58 | for geographical inc a ees 
= Sammerwarren wee O57 ‘SthAnugidhagrima-Tilgund, the thirty-two- 
Somat ae sme west eesti‘ ee: | tC Bribmansof ws 2 
soosy, the term discussed = 1 sss ov* 508 - Street-child, the (Tibetan folk-lore) .. 996, 359 
soul, fightof the, signsof .. = «= 163 ' Biretham, the, leaves the Downs, 1755 ~—.... 454 





aot ee oe cash iaiaet 
205-—a list of them, 208 ;—the principle 
followed in framing the list, 209 ;—the 
reason why they are mostly on copper- 
plates, not on stone, 211; ;—a comparatively 
large number of them has come from ~ 
Mysore; A18;—ee} eee ee ike 
titledeeda of landed -estate, 212 ;—the 


Histof them  .. o= + ws wwe DA 
Srénika as a Jaina hero a eee 
Sri-Pundarikl gana-leader (Jaina) . oe 245 
Sri Somayaéa built the temple to Rishabha 

diva «+ — aa = . 2. 
Sri Suvratajinéndra (Ji ie . 251 | 
Sri-Vajrasviimin (Jaina) “ae ames | 
Sringzha, the blue =. <i aon OO | 
Srinivasa of Sripura «9 02 wwe wee BAT 
Sripdla, son of Mahipila a o 247 
Srisinti, the, Jinanfyaka van 47 
Setverianeeingnes: Bee os OOO 
Sriyahpadam = Satrunjaya re = oh 


ta eh a Jaina, ‘geal, S05 ; 
Rishabha 


= = ome tad - gus 


ee 361 
vas DOG 


“Bodi |» the Kisukid Seventy, 261; im the 


Ganapati 
| Sulvitavi, Sanskritised name of the KisnkAd 





‘Subala of Gandhira, father of Gindhiri 


(Jaina) 2 oom mon oe oo7 
| Sabari-bin-alavan (Mippila hero) oe «= ase SBT 
250 | Subhadra = Satrunjaya woe) re! BS 
wife of Andiakartusbat Jaina), 
204:—wife of Vajrasims of Srivasti 
a biruda applied ‘to Krishna sh IIL. 73 
Ratirahenenie (Madras), brother of Gentle = 255 


Sudharman, 
| materials forthe Satrunjdya Mahatnyam... 240 


= Suvanrabbdmi = Thatén... a7 


oe 261 
. O47 


Dhirwir District ee...” tao eee 
Sugili = Lambadi on . 
Sugarloaf, the, #43; a hill neaz Viengaiabam, 

the name discussed .« ru ees 


9, Scag ee ag a 


(Jaina) ... a we SOO 

| Bagrima of Raivaia (Jaina), 295 = Siddhi 
Viniyak -. * a 205 
suicide by ascetic in inacriptions ow IB 
| Sukarman, father of Kapardin (Jaina) .. 405 
Bokhéna, minister of Bharata (Jains) . 248 


Sulash, foster-mother of Dévaki's eilldone 
(Jaima) ... _ +» 208 

sulphur, a protector against the Evil Eye «15S 

Sultan's Battery = pativattam ... . 49 


district ... ue ~ 261, 264 


Sumitra of RAjagrihe, father of Suvrata 


(Jaina) .. _ 903 
Santanrencien, 242; the name ean 
$57; = Sommaveron = Bonnewarren = 

Sinapuram =Somapur sk. 

Somukhse, Jaina devotee, 308 : — King of 
Kanédmbi (Jaina), story of .. 

Sun, the, in Tibet = Keeur, 149; = Ky nines 
dkrung, 132: = umbrella, 189 f,; = Idem, 
the golden hat... oe o El 

Suniparanta, origin of the Sarneen,. 387; 
Thayetmyo roe one —_ Pet] oon pgs 

| Sunapore =Summerwarren «=. 9 -+ oe S57 

Sun-face, a protector against the Evil Eye... 15 

Sundara, a town . = on eae 


. 387 


. 2ee 


Sanili, 257 = Sadi in the Dbirwir District. «261 








ron-eymbols in the Edakal Cave oe Tal isilA in Jaina story eos aan al 
Soparna = Garuda we 284 Tiladhvaja in the Satranjaya Range von Bh. 
Supiréva, a mountain of Méru (Jaina) ~~ 204 | Tiladvaji, aetream of Satrunjaya ...  .. 26) 
Suprabhi, a wife of Dadaratha (Jaina) 251 Tilgund, the thieigtne Rommend Bribmans 

a1 i oo one 29) n. 
Tato, Island of, 425, ‘eatication of +401, 




















Tert Kotht. is cosschion ish wadinhon < an 
ne of A. D. 1260, remarks on 
one 207 n. 
| teca the Tribe of, _Faerences to in the 
sre 


wae — _ Al, ab 


tne SY ERIE 9 TN ~ ooo BAB 
Stryagasas, son of Bharata (Jaina), 250; 
ancestor of Siryavathda Solar Race 
(Jaina) ... one on me aon a0 f, 








Budili, wife of Jiivada -. se ee wee BO eke saa 920 n, 
Sita, Jaina story of 4 ve tee tee DOT amel't erties teats nae +» 189 
Sutirthardj in the Satrunjaya we 245 Tibet, Pre-Buddbist Religion of, 131 ff ; Jaina 
Suvagnabhimi =Sudhammapora=Thatin. 387 / notionsof  ... -+ 005 
Suvar,a Mappila hero .. on ase - 536 Tibet, Western, Marriage Bongs in, 131 £; | 
Savarnabhumi=Mramma==Burma.. ... 387| Marriage Ritualin .,  .. 131M. 
Suvarnadipa in Jaina legend «.» =. «+. 305 | Tibet, the sentence. rhymeof .. .. aS0 f. 
Suvira, grandson of Vasa (Jaina) ... - 294) Tidgundi plates of A.D. 1082; the places 


Suvirys descended from Hastin of Hastind- 
pura (Jaime) . — oe oe wwe 204 
Suvrata, the Arhant (Jaina) ... ws 293, 302 
Su min = nage y Tita whan - 
in ay agrove of Satrunjaya =... 240 
Satrunjayn ? 


mentioned in them, identifjed «+ 880, 331 
Tirthaminapora, city of Kapardin (Jaina) ... 305 
title-deeds to real property based on im- 

scriptions oon os 31 
lomb = foom = Himu, the 8. Indian bushel... 408 





s agiri, a,summit of as - 240 | tomgua, a a protector against the Evil Eye > 189 
ee pa lopment of the, in Tibet... 132 #. | tone = dhony = ini = Tam., a sailing boat, 
Svéta, Puranie mountain =s vee Db 


oa ee = palega, a small boat ... 161 
: i ee ) | tooth, = protector against the Evil Eye ... 189 
swayaxwwara, Jaina story of a... os 206 Toragl «Chronicle of; remarks on its ua- 

sweeping, superstitions a9 tO... © a os 256 
symboliam in the Edakal Oave Zs 413 ff. | 
Syriam (Rangoon) River a a a 
ot, rise of, 463 f. — in inscriptions w» 19 
| Trimarti, the Indian Trinity 8 





mene a ai =f | Trubath, the horse (MAppilas)... B81 
TadigaipAdi DadigavAdi,an ancient province, | Tactae-ngangdmar, the goat (988 

in Mysore, localised .. “ “ +» 109 | tuifoon tuffoon = typhoon = eyclone — hurricane... 394 
ang a at Sait ao Tula-Kavert Mahdimya, the . ia 4D ff. 
Takali — TS pa o Ol | a bruda to E IIL enw aya 
Takkalikd in the Vayvada Twelve ate + 580 te ar rab 


Tumbigere, an ancient village ~~ wa LO 





Preakisi, o Vedio ped of the “Floto” ow S74 
Two-Horned, the, in the Qorda . 4 


ty-foong (eee taffoon) won 


| (Jatea), 294, 207; restored on Kanea's 
death 


Pro) 
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